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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION 


The  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  1877  and  approximately  twenty 
years  later  (1898)  the  second  and  revised  edition  was  published.  Now, 
again  after  more  than  twenty  years,  comes  the  third  edition.  The  changes 
involved  in  the  present  edition  are  chiefly  those  of  addition,  the  general 
character  and  form  of  the  book  having  been  retained  unchanged.  In  the 
section  on  Crystallography  the  important  change  consists  in  the  introduction 
of  the  methods  employed  in  the  use  of  the  stereographic  and  gnomonic  pro- 
jections. A  considerable  portion  of  the  section  on  the  Optical  Characters  of 
Minerals  has  been  rewritten  in  the  endeavor  to  make  this  portion  of  the  book 
simpler  and  more  readily  understood  by  the  student.  lit  the  section  on 
Descriptive  Mineralogy  all  species  described  since  the  previous  edition  have 
been  briefly  mentioned  in  their  proper  places.  Nmnerous  other  changes  and 
corrections  have,  of  course,  been  made  in  order  to  embody  the  results  of 
mineral  investigation  during  the  last  two  decades.  Only  minor  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  order  of  classification  of  the  mineral  species.  It  was  felt 
that  as  this  book  is  so  closely  related  to  the  System  of  Mineralogy  it  was 
unwise  to  attempt  any  revision  of  the  chemical  classification  until  a  new 
edition  of  that  work  should  appear.  The  description  of  the  methods  of 
Cr3r8tal  Drawing  given  in  Appendix  A,  has  been  largely  rewritten.  A  new 
table  has  been  added  to  Appendix  B  in  which  the  minerals  have  been  grouped 
into  lists  according  to  their  important  basic  elements.  Throughout  the  book 
the  endeavor  has  been  to  present  in  a  clear  and  concise  way  all  the  information 
needed  by  the  elementary  and  advanced  student  of  the  science. 

The  editor  of  this  edition  is  indebted  especially  to  the  published  and  un- 
published writings  of  the  late  Professor  Samuel  L.  Penfield  for  much  ma- 
terial and  many  figiu'es  that  have  been  used  in  the  sections  of  Crystallog- 
raphy and  The  Optical  Character  of  Minerals.  He  also  acknowledges  the 
cordial  support  and  constant  assistance  given  him  by  Professor  Edward  S. 
Dana. 

William  E.  Ford 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec,  1,  1921. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 


The  remarkable  advance  in  the  Science  of  Mineralogy,  during  the  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  this  Text-Book  was  first  issued  in  1877,  has  made  it 
necessary,  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition,  to  rewrite  the  whole  as  well  as 
to  add  much  new  matter  and  many  new  illustrations. 

The  work  being  designed  chiefly  to  meet  the  wants  of  class  or  private 
instruction,  this  object  has  at  once  determined  the  choice  of  topics  discussed, 
the  order  and  fullness  of  treatment  and  the  method  of  presentation. 

In  the  chapter  on  Crystallography,  the  diiBFerent  types  of  crystal  forms  are 
described  under  the  now  accepted  thirty-two  groups  classed  according  to  their 
symmetry.  The  names  given  to  these  groups  are  based,  so  far  as  possible, 
upon  the  characteristic  form  of  each,  and  are  intended  also  to  suggest  the 
terms  formerly  appUed  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  hemihedrism. 
The  order  adopted  is  that  which  alone  seems  suited  to  the  demands  of  the 
elementary  student,  the  special  and  mathematically  simple  groups  of  the 
isometric  system  being  described  first.  Especial  prominence  is  given  to  the 
''normal  group''  under  the  successive  S3rstems,  that  Ls,  to  the  group  which  is 
relatively  of  most  common  occurrence  and  which  shows  the  highest  degree  of 
symmetry.  The  methods  of  Miller  are  followed  as  regards  the  indices  of  the 
different  forms  and  the  mathematical  calculations. 

In  the  chapters  on  Ph3rsical  and  Chemical  Mineralogy,  the  plan  of  the 
former  edition  is  retained  of  presenting  somewhat  fully  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  upon  which  the  mineral  characters  depend;  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  department  of  Optics.  The  effort  has  been  made  to  give 
the  student  the  means  of  becoming  practically  familiar  with  all  the  modem 
methods  of  investigation  now  commonly  appUed.  Especial  attention  is, 
therefore,  given  to  the  optical  properties  of  crystals  as  revealed  by  the  micro- 
scope. Further,  frequent  references  are  introduced  to  important  papers  on 
the  different  subjects  discussed,  in  order  to  direct  the  student's  attention  to 
the  original  literature. 

The  Descriptive  part  of  the  volume  is  essentially  an  abridgment  of  the 
Sixth  Edition  of  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy,  prepared  by  the  author  (1892). 
To  this  work  (and  future  Appendices)  the  student  is,  therefore,  referred  for 
fuller  descriptions  of  the  crystallographic  and  optical  properties  of  species,  for 
analyses,  lists  of  locahties,  etc.;  also  for  the  authorities  for  data  here  quoted. 
In  certain  directions,  however,  the  work  has  been  expanded  when  the  interests 
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of  the  student  have  seemed  to  demand  it;  for  example,  in  the  statement  of 
the  characters  of  the  various  isomorphous  groups.  Attention  is  also  called  to 
the  paragraph  headed  "Diff.,''  in  the  description  of  each  conmion  species,  in 
which  are  given  the  distinguishing  characters,  particularly  those  which  serve 
to  separate  it  from  other  epecies  with  which  it  might  be  easily  confounded. 

The  Ust  of  American  localities  of  minerals,  which  appeared  as  an  Appendix 
in  the  earUer  edition,  has  been  omitted,  since  in  its  present  expanded  form 
it  requires  more  space  than  could  well  be  given  to  it:  further,  its  reproduc- 
tion here  is  unnecessary  since  it  is  accessible  to  all  interested  not  only  in  the 
Sjrstem  of  Mineralogy  but  also  in  separate  form.  A  full  topical  Index  has 
been  added,  besides  the  usual  Index  of  Species. 

The  obhgations  of  the  present  volume  to  well-known  works  of  other  au- 
thors —  particularly  to  those  of  Groth  and  Rosenbusch  —  are  too  obvious  to 
require  special  mention.  The  author  must,  however,  express  his  gratitude 
to  his  colleague,  Prof.  L.  V.  Pirsson,  who  has  given  him  material  aid  in  the 
part  of  the  work  deaUng  with  the  optical  properties  of  minerals  as  examined 
under  the  microscope.  He  is  also  indebted  to  Prof.  S.  L.  Penfield  of  New 
Haven  and  to  Prof.  H.  A.  Miers  of  Oxford,  England,  for  various  valuable 
suggestions. 

Edward  Salisbury  Dana 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  1, 1898. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1.  The  Science  of  Mineralogy  treats  of  those  inorganic  species  called 
minercds,  which  together  in  rock  masses  or  in  isolated  form  make  up  the 
material  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  of  other  bodies  in  the  universe  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  study  them  in  the  form  of  meteorites. 

2.  Definition  of  a  Mineral.  —  A  Mineral  is  a  body  prodiiced  by  the  proc- 
esses of  inorganic  nature,  having  a  definite  chemical  composition  and,  if  formed 
under  favorable  conditions,  a  certain  characteristic  molecular  structure  which 
is  exhibited  in  its  crystaUine  form  and  other  physical  properties. 

This  definition  calls  for  some  further  explanation. 

First  of  all,  a  mineral  must  be  a  homogenous  substance,  even  when 
minutely  examined  by  the  microscope;  further,  it  must  have  a  definite 
chemical  composition,  capable  of  being  expressed  by  a  chemical  formula. 
Thus,  much  basalt  appears  to  be  homogeneous  to  the  eye,  but  when  examined 
under  the  microscope  in  thin  sections  it  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  different 
substances,  each  having  characters  of  its  own.  Again,  obsicTian,  or  volcanic 
glass,  though  it  may  be  essentially  homogeneous,  has  not  a  definite  composition 
corresponding  to  a  specific  chemical  formula,  and  is  hence  classed  as  a  rock, 
not  as  a  mineral  species.  Further,  several  substances,  as  tachylyte,  hyalome- 
lane,  etc.,  which  at  one  time  passed  ajs  minerals,  have  been  relegated  to 
petrology,  because  it  has  been  shown  that  they  are  only  local  forms  of  basalt, 
retaining  an  apparently  homogeneous  form  due  to  rapid  cooling. 

Again,  a  mineral  has  in  all  cases  a  definite  molecular  structure,  unless  the 
conditions  of  formation  have  been  such  as  to  prevent  this,  which  is  rarely  true. 
This  molecular  structure,  as  will  be  shown  later,  manifests  itself  in  the  physical 
characters  and  especially  in  the  external  crystalline  form. 

It  is  customary,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  to  limit  the  name  mineral  to 
those  compounds  which  have  been  formed  by  the  processes  of  nature  alone, 
while  compounds  made  in  the  laboratory  or  the  smelting-furnace  are  at  most 
called  artificial  minerals.  Further,  mineral  substances  which  have  been  pro- 
duced through  the  agency  of  organic  life  are  not  included  among  minerals, 
as  the  pearl  of  an  oyster,  the  opai-silica  (tabasheer)  secreted  by  the  bamboo, 
etc.  Finally,  mineral  species  are,  as  a  rule,  limited  to  solid  ^stances;  the 
only  liquids  included  being  metalUc  mercury  and  water.  Petroleimi,  or 
mineral  oil,  is  not  properly  a  homogeneous  substance,  consisting  rather  of 
several  hydrocarbon  compounds;  it  is  hence  not  a  mineral  species. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  that  minerals,  in  the  somewhat  restricted 
sense  usually  adopted,  constitute  only  a  part  of  what  is  often  called  the 
Mineral  Kingdom. 

3.  Scope  of  Mineralogy.  —  In  the  following  pages,  the  general  subject 
of  mineralogy  is  treated  under  the  following  heads: 

(1)  Crystallography.  —  This  comprises  a  discussion  of  crystals  in  general 
and  especially  of  the  crystalline  forms  of  mineral  species. 
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(2)  Physical  Mineralogy.  —  This  includes  a  discussion  of  the  physical 
characters  of  minerals,  that  is,  those  depending  upon  cohesion  and  elasticity, 
density,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  so  on. 

(3)  Chemical  Mineralogy.  —  Under  this  head  are  presented  briefly  the 
general  principles  of  chemistry  as  appUed  to  mineral  species;  their  charac- 
ters as  chemical  compounds  are  described,  also  the  methods  of  investigating 
them  from  the  chemical  side  by  the  blowpipe  and  other  means. 

(4)  Descriptive  Mineralogy.  —  This  includes  the  classification  of  minerals 
and  the  description  of  each  species  with  its  varieties,  especially  in  its  relations 
to  closely  allied  species,  as  regards  crystalline  form,  physical  and  chemical 
characters,  occurrence  in  nature,  and  other  points. 

4.  Literature.  —  Reference  is  made  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Sixth 
Edition  of  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy,  pp.  xlv-lxi,  for  an  extended  list  of 
independent  works  on  Mineralogy  up  to  1892  and  to  its  Appendices  I,  II 
and  III  for  works  published  up  to  1915;  the  names  are  also  given  of  the 
many  scientific  periodicals  which  contain  original  memoirs  on  mineralogical 
subjects.  For  the  convenience  of  the  student  the  titles  of  a  few  works, 
mostly  of  a  general  character,  are  given  here.  Further  references  to  the 
literature  of  Mineralogy  are  introduced  through  the  first  half  of  this  work, 
particularly  at  the  end  of  the  sections  deaUng  with  special  subjects. 

Crystalloffraphy  and  Physical  Mineralogy 

Earlt  Works  *  include  those  of  Roin6  de  Tlsle^  1772;  Hauy,  1822;  Neumann,  Krys- 
tallonomie,  1823,  and  Krystallographie,  1825;  Kupner,  1825;  Grassmann,  Krystallonomie, 
1829:  Naumann,  1829  and  later;  Quenstedt,  1846  (also  1873);  Miller,  1839  and  1863; 
Grailich,  1856;  Kopp,  1862:  von  Lang,  1866;  Bravais,  fitudes  Crist.,  Paris,  1866  (1849); 
Schrauf,  1866-68;  Rose-Sadebeck,  1873. 

Recent  works  include  the  following: 

Bayley.    Elementary  CrystalloflTaphy.  1910. 

Beale.     Introduction  to  CrystaUograpny,  1915. 

Beckenkamp.    Statische  und  kinetische  Kristalltheorien,  19 13-. 

Bruhns.    Elemente  der  Krystallographie,  1902. 

Goldschmidt  Index  der  Krystallformen  der  Mineralien;  3  vols.,  1886-91.  Also 
Anwendung  der  Idnearprojection  zum  Berechnen  der  Krystalle,  1887.  Atlas  der  Krystall- 
formen, 1913-. 

Gossner.     Kristallberechnung  und  Kristallzeichnung,  1914. 

Groth.  Physikalische  KrysUdlographie  und  Einleitimg  in  die  krystallographische 
Kenntniss  der  wichtigeren  Substanzen,  1905. 

Klein.    Einleitung  in  die  Krystallberechnung,  1876 

Lewis.    Crystallography,  1899. 

Liebisch.  Geometrische  Krystallographie,  1881.  Physikalische  Krystallographie, 
1891. 

Mallard.  Traits  de  Cristallographie  g6om6trique  et  physique;  vol.  1,  1879;  vol.  2, 
1884. 

Moses.    Characters  of  Crystals,  1899. 

Reeks.     Hints  for  Crystal  Drawing,  1908. 

Sadebeck.    Angewandte  Krystallographie  (Rose's  Krystallographie,  II.  Band),  1876. 

Sohncke.    Entwickelun^  einer  Theorie  der  Krystallstruktur,  1879. 

Sommerfeldt.    Physikalische  Kristallograohie,  1907;  Die  Kristallgruppe,  1911. 

Story-Maskelyne.    Crystallography:  the  Morphology  of  Crystals,  1895. 

Tutton.  Crystalline  Structure  and  Chemical  Constitution,  1910;  Crystallography  and 
Practical  Crvstal  Measurement,  1911. 

V\o\au    Grundziige  der  Kristallographie,  1904. 

Walker.    Crystallography,  1914. 

^  The  full  titles  of  many  of  these  are  given  in  pp.  li-bd  of  Dana's  System  of  Miner- 
alogy, 1892. 
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WaUerant    Cristallographie,  1909. 

Websky.  Anwendung  der  Linearprojection  zum  Berechnen  der  Krystalle  (Rose's 
KiyBtftUographie  III.  Band),  1887. 

WiOiuiis.    Elements  of  CryBtallography,  1890. 

Wfflfini^  Die  32  kiystallographischen  Symmetrieklassen  und  ihre  einfachen  Formen, 
1914. 

In  PsTSiCAii  Mineralogy  the  meet  important  j^neral  works  are  those  of  Schrauf 
(1868),  Mallard  (1884),  Liebisch  (1891),  mentioned  m  the  above  list:  also  Rosenbuscb, 
Mikr.  Phyaiograpnie,  etc.  (1892).    Important  later  works  include  the  following. 

Dary-Paniluun.    Microscopic  Examination  of  the  Ore  Minerals,  1920. 

Duptfc  and  Peaice.    Traits  de  Technique  Min^ralogique  et  P^trographique,  1907. 

Gfoth.    Physikalische  Krystallog^phie,  1905. 

Gfotfi- Jackson.    Optical  Properties  of  Crsrstals,  1910. 

Jdhamwen.  Determination  of  Rock-Forming  Minerals,  1908.  Manual  of  Petrographic 
Methods,  1914. 

Murdoch.     Microscopical  Determination  of  the  Opaque  Minerals,  1916. 

NikitiD.  translated  into  French  by  Duparc  and  de  Dervies.  La  Methode  Universelle 
de  Fedoroff,  1914. 

WincheU.    Elements  of  Optical  Mineralogy,  1909. 

Wriglit    The  Methods  of  retrographio-Microscopic  Research,  1911. 

General  Mineralogy 

Of  the  many  works,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  needed  by  one  who  wishes  a  full  acquaint- 
ance with  the  historical  development  of  Mineralogy,  the  following  are  particulanv  im- 
Srtant.    Very  early  works  include  those  of  Theopnrastus,  Pliny,  Linnsus,  Walferius, 
onstedt,  Werner,  Bergmann,  Klaproth. 

Within  the  nineteenth  century:  HaUy's  Treatise,  1801,  1822;  Jameson,  1816,  1820; 
Wemer's  Letztes  Mineral-System,  1817;  Cleaveland's  Mineralogy,  1816,  1822;  Leonhard's 
Handbuch,  1821,  1826;  Mohs's  Min.,  1822;  Haidinger*s  translation  of  Mohs.  1824;  Breit- 
haupt's  Charakteristik,  1820,  1823,  1832;  Beudant's  Treatise,  1824,  1832*  Phillips's  Min., 
1823,  1837;  Shepard's  Min.,  1832-35,  and  later  editions:  von  Kobell's  Grundziige,  1838; 
Mohs's  Min.,  1839;  Bretthaupt's  Min.,  1836-1847;  Haidinger's  Handbuch,  1845;  Nau- 
mann's  Min.,  1846  and  later;  Hausmann's  Handbuch,  1847;  Dufr<Snoy's  Min.,  1844-1847 
(also  185&-1859);  Brooke  &  MUler,  1852;  J.  D.  Dana's  System  of  1837,  1844,  1850,  1854, 

lODo. 

More  Rbceiit  Works  are  the  following: 

Bauer.    Lehrbuch  der  Mineralog^e,  1904. 

Bauennan.    Text-Book  of  Descriptive  Mineralogy,  1884. 

Baumhauer.    Das  Reich  der  Krystalle,  1889. 

Ba^ey.    Descriptive  Mineralogy,  1917. 

Blum.    Lehrbuch  der  Mineralogie,  4th  ed..  1873-1874. 

Brauna.     Das  Minerabneich.  1903.    Elnglisn,  translation  by  Spencar,  1912. 

QariEe.    The  Data  of  Cxeochenustiy,  1916. 

Dana,  B.  S.  Dana's  System  of  Nlineralogy,  6th  ed..  New  York,  1892.  Appendix  I, 
1899;  II,  1909;  III,  1915.  Also  (elementary)  Minerals  and  How  to  study  tnem.  New 
York,  1895. 

Dana-Ford.    Manual  of  Mineralogy,  1912. 

Des  Cloizeauz.  Manuel  de  Mineralogie;  vol.  1,  1862;  vol.  2,  ler  Fasc.,  1874;  2me. 
1893. 

Groth.    Tabellarische  Uebereicht  der  Mineralien,  1898. 

mntze.    Handbuch  der  Mineralogie,  1889-1915. 

Iddings.    Rock  Minerals,  1906. 

Kraus.    Descriptive  Mineralogy,  1911. 

Lacroiz.    Mineralogie  de  la  France  et  de  ses  Colonies,  5  vols.,  1893-1913. 

Miers.    Mineralogy,  1902. 

Moses  and  Parsons.    Mineralogy,  Crystallography  and  Blowpipe  Analjrsis,  1916. 

MerrilL    The  Non-metallic  Minerals,  1904. 

PhiUipa.    Mineralogy;  1912. 

Rogers.    Study  of  Mmerals,  1912. 

Scarauf.    Atlas  der  Krystall-Formen  des  Mineralreiches,  4to,  vol.  1,  A-C,  1865-1877. 

Tachermak.    Lehrbuch  der  Mineralogie,  1884;  5th  ed.,  1897. 
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Weisbftch.    Synopsis  Mineralogica,  systematische  Uebersicht  des  Mineralreiches,  1875. 
Zirkel.     13th  edition  of  Naumann's  Mineralogy,  Leipzig,  1897. 

Wiilflng.  Die  Meteoriten  in  Sammlungen,  etc.,  1897  (earlier  works  on  related  subjects, 
see  Dana's  System,  p.  32). 

For  a  catalogue  of  localities  of  minerals  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  see  the  volume 
(51  pp.)  reprinted  from  Dana's  System,  6th  ed.  See  also  the  volumes  on  the  Mineral  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  published  (since  1882)  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Chemical  and  Determinative  Mineralogy 

Bischoff.  Lehrbuch  der  chemischen  und  physikalischen  Geologie,  1847-54;  2d  ed., 
1863-66.     (Also  an  English  edition.) 

Blum.    Die  Pseudomorphosen  des  Mineralreichs,  1843.     With  4  Nachtrage^  1847-1879. 

Brush-Penfield.  Manual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy,  with  an  Introduction  on  Blow- 
pipe Analysis,  1896. 

Doeiter.  Allgemeine  chemische  Mineralogie,  Leipzig,  1890.  Handbuch  der  Mineral- 
chemie,  1912-. 

Duparc  and  Monnier.    Traits  de  Technique  Min6ralogiaue  et  P£trogra{)hique,  1913. 

Eakle.  Mineral  Tables  for  the  Determination  of  Minerals  by  their  Physical  Properties, 
1904. 

Endlich.    Manual  of  Qualitative  Blowpipe  Analysis,  New  York,  1892. 

KobeU,  F.  von.  Tafeln  zur  Bestimmung  der  Mmeralien  mitteist  einfacher  chemischer 
Versuche  auf  trockenem  und  nassem  Wege,  lite  Auflase,  1878. 

Elnius  and  Hunt    Tables  for  the  Determination  of  Minerals,  1911. 

Lewis.     Determinative  MineraloQr,  1915. 

Rammelsbers.  Handbuch  der  ^rystalloflraphisch-physikalischen  Chemie,  Leipzig, 
1881-82.    Handbuch  der  Mineralchemie,  2d  ed.,  1875.    £rg&nzungsheft,  1,  1886;  2,  1895. 

Roth.  Allgemeine  und  chemische  Geologie;  vol.  1,  Bildung  u.  Umbildung  der  Minera- 
lien,  etc.,  1879;  2,  Petrographie,  1887-1890. 

Websby.  Die  Mineral  Species  nach  den  fiir  das  specifische  Gewicht  derselben  ange- 
nommenen  und  ^undenen  Werthen,  Breslau,  1868. 

Weisbach.  Tabellen  zur  Bestimmung  der  Mineralien  nach  ausseren  Kennzeichen, 
3te  Auflaj^,  1886.  Also  founded  on  Weisbach 's  work,  Frazer's  Tables  for  the  determina- 
tion of  mmerals,  4th  ed.,  1897. 

Artificial  Formation  of  Minerals 

Dittier.    Mineralsynthetisches  Praktikum,  1915. 

Giirlt.  Uebersicht  der  pyrogeneten  ktinstlichen  Mineralien,  namentlich  der  krystal- 
lisirten  Httttenerzeugnisse,  1857. 

Fuchs.    Die  kiinsUich  dar^tellten  Mineralien,  1872. 

DaubrSe.    £tudes  synthetique  de  G^logie  exp^rimentale,  Paris,  1879. 

Fouqu6  and  M.  L€vy.    Synthase  des  Mindraux  et  des  Roches,  1882. 

Bourgeois.    Reproduction  artificielle  des  Min^raux,  1884. 

Meunier.    Les  m^thodes  de  synthase  en  Mineralogie. 

Vogt    Die  Silikatschmelzlozungen,  190^1904. 

Mineralogical  Journals 

The  following  Journals  are  largely  devoted  to  original  papers  on  Mineralogy: 

Amer.  Iftin.    The  American  Mineralogist,  1916. 

BulL  Soc.  Min.    BuUetin  de  la  Society  Frangaise  de  Mineralogie,  1878-. 

Centralbl.  Min.    Centralblatt  fiir  Mineralogie,  Geologie  und  Palffiontologie,  190D-. 

Fortschr.  Min.  Fortschritte  der  Mineralogie,  Kristallographie  und  Petrographie, 
1911-  . 

Jb.  Min.    Neues  Jahrbuch  fiir  Mineralogie,  Geologie  und  PaJsontologie,  etc.,  from  1833. 

Min.  Mag.  The  Mineralogical  Magazine  and  Journal  of  the  Mineralogical  Society  of 
Gt.  Britain,  1876-. 

Bfiin.  Mitth.  Mineralogische  und  petrographische  Mittheilungen,  1878- ;  Earlier, 
from  1871,  Mineralogische  Mittheilimgen  gesammelt  von  G.  Tschermak. 

Riv.  Min.    Ri vista  di  Mineralogia  e  Crystallosrafia,  1887-. 

Zs.  Kr.    Zeitfichrift  fUr  Krystaliographie  und  Mineralogie.     1877-. 
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PART  I.   CRYSTALLOGRAPHY 


GENERAL  MORPHOLOGICAL  •  RELATIONS  OF 

CRYSTALS 


•    •    .     • 

•   «  •  • 


6.  Crystallography.  —  The  subject  of  Crystallographx-^tpcludes  the 
description  o&  the  characters  of  crystals  in  general;  of  the  varibuAT-fonns  of 
crystflJs  and  their  division  into  classes  and  systems;  of  the  methods  of* study- 
ing crystals,  including  the  determination  of  the  mathematical  relations  of 
their  faces,  and  the  measurement  of  the  angles  between  them;  finally,  a  de- 
scription of  compound  or  twin  crystals,  of  irregularities  in  crystals,  of  crystal- 
line aggr^ates,  and  of  pseudomorphous  crystals. 

6.  Definition  of  a  Crystal. —  A  crystal  *  is  the  regular  polyhedral  form, 
bounded  by  smooth  surfaces,  which  is  assumed  by  a  chemical  compoundf  under 
the  action  of  its  intermolecular  forces,  when  parsing,  under  suitable  conditions, 
from  the  state  of  a  liquid  or  gas  to  that  of  a  solid. 

As  expressed  in  the  foregoing  definition,  a  crystal  is  characterized,  first,  by 
its  definite  internal  molecular  structure,  and,  second,  by  its  external  form.  A 
crystal  is  the  normal  form  of  a  mineral  species,  as  of  all  soUd  chemical  com- 
pounds; but  the  conditions  suitable  for  the  formation  of  a  crystal  of  ideal 
perfection  in  symmetry  of  form  and  smoothness  of  surface  are  never  fully 
realized.  Further,  many  species  usually  occur  not  in  distinct  crystals,  but 
in  massive  form,  and  in  some  exceptional  cases  the  definite  molecular  struc- 
ture is  absent. 

7.  Molecular  Structure  in  General. —  By  definite  molecular  structure 
is  meant  the  special  arrangement  which  the  physical  units,  called  molecules,^ 
assume  under  the  action  of  the  forces  exerted  between  them  during  the  forma- 
tion of  the  soUd.  Some  remarks  are  given  in  a  later  article  (p.  22  et  seq.)  in 
r^ard  to  the  kinds  of  molecular  arrangement  theoretically  possible,  and  their 
relation  to  the  symmetry  of  the  different  systems  and  classes  of  crystals. 

The  definite  molecular  structure  is  the  essential  character  of  a  crystal,  and 
the  external  form  is  only  one  of  the  ways,  although  the  most  important,  in 
which  this  structure  is  manifested.  Thus  it  is  found  that  all  similar  direc- 
tions in  a  crystal,  or  a  fragment  of  a  crystal,  have  like  physical  characters,^ 

*  In  its  original  signification  the  torm  crystal  was  applied  only  to  crystals  of  quartz, 
which  the  ancient  philosophers  believed  to  be  water  congealed  by  intense  cold.  Hence  the 
term,  from  jcpvo-raXXof,  ice. 

t  Recent  studies,  particularly  those  made  by  the  use  of  the  X-ray.  would  indicate  that 
the  unit  of  crystalline  structure  is  the  atom  rather  than  the  molecule.  The  grouping  of 
the  atoms  to  form  a  molecule  is  extended  in  the  analogous  grouping  of  the  molecules  to 
form  a  crystal. 

}  This  subject  is  further  elucidated  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  Physical  Mineralogy, 
where  it  is  also  shown  that,  with  respect  to  many,  but  not  all,  of  the  physical  characters, 
the  converse  of  this  proposition  is  true,  m.,  that  unlike  directions  in  a  crystal  have  in 
general  unlike  propierties. 
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as  of  elasticity,  cohesion,  action  on  light,  etc,  .  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
cleavage,  or  natural  tendency  to  fracture  in  ^^e/tain  directions,  yielding  more 
or  less  smooth  surfaces;  as  the  cubic  cleavagQ  of  galena,  or  the  rhombohedral 
cleavage  of  calcite.  It  is  evident,  the|;^f6iSe,  that  a  small  crystal  differs  from 
a  large  one  only  in  size,  and  that  aj/a^ent  of  a  crystal  is  itself  essentially  a 
crys^  in  all  its  physical  relatiojas,'  tih>tigh  showing  no  crystalline  faces. 

Further,  the  external  form Vit&out  the  corresponding  molecular  structure 
does  not  make  a  crystal  off  a  pblid.  A  model  of  glass  or  wood  is  obviously 
not  a  crystal,  though  iiaving  its  external  form,  because  there  is  no  relation 
between  form  and-^^cture.  Also,  an  octahedron  of  malachite,  having  the 
form  of  the  crjrsf^al*-^ 'cuprite  from  which  it  has  been  derived  by  chemical 
alteration,  is  jiot  a  crystal  of  malachite,  but  what  is  known  as  a  pseudomorph 
(see  Art./47&J'of  malachite  after  cuprite. 

Ok Itebther  hand,  if  the  natural  external  faces  are  wanting,  the  solid  is 
not  called  a  crystal.  A  cleavage  octahedron  of  fluorite  and  a  cleavage  rhom- 
bohedron  of  calcite  are  not  properly  crystals,  because  the  surfaces  have  been 
yielded  by  fracture  and  not  by  the  natural  molecular  growth  of  the  crystal. 

8.  Crystalline  and  Amorphous.  —  When  a  mineral  shows  no  external 
crystalline  form,  it  is  said  to  be  massive.  It  may,  however,  have  a  definite 
molecular  structure,  and  then  it  is  said  to  be  crystalline.  If  this  structure,  as 
shown  by  the  cleavage,  or  by  optical  means,  is  the  same  in  all  parallel  direc- 
tions through  the  mass,  it  is  described  as  a  single  individual.  If  it  varies  from 
grain  to  grain,  or  fiber  to  fiber,  it  is  said  to  be  a  crystalline  aggregate*  since  it 
is  in  fact  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  individuals. 

Thus  in  a  granular  mass  of  galena  or  calcite,  it  may  be  possible  to  separate 
the  fragments  from  one  another,  each  with  its  characteristic  cubic,  or  rhom- 
bohedral, cleavage.  Even  if  the  individuals  are  so  small  that  they  cannot  be 
separated,  yet  the  cleavage,  and  hence  the  crystalline  structure,  may  be  evi- 
dent from  the  spangling  of  a  freshly  broken  surface,  as  with  fine-grained  statu- 
ary marble.  Or,  again,  this  aggregate  structure  may  be  so  fine  that  the 
crystalline  structure  can  only  be  resolved  by  optical  methods  with  the  aid  of 
the  microscope.     In  all  "these  cases,  the  structure  is  said  to  be  crystalline. 

If  optical  means  show  a  more  or  less  distinct  crystalline  structure,  which, 
however,  cannot  be  resolved  into  individuals,  the  mass  is  said  to  be  crypto^ 
crystalline;  this  is  true  of  some  massive  varieties  of  quartz. 

If  the  definite  molecular  structure  Is  entirely  wanting,  and  all  directions  in 
the  mass  are  sensibly  the  same,  the  substance  is  said  to  be  amorphous.  This 
is  true  of  a  piece  of  glass,  and  nearly  so  of  opal.  The  amorphous  state  is  rare 
among  minerals. 

A  piece  of  feldspar  which  has  been  fused  and  cooled  suddenly  may  be  in  the  glass-like 
amorphous  condition  as  regards  absence  of  definite  molecular  structure.  But  even  in  such 
cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  go  over  into  the  crystalline  condition  by  molecular  rearrange- 
ment. A  transparent  amorphous  mass  of  arsenic  trioxide  (AsiOs),  formed  by  fusion,, 
becomes  opaque  and  crystalline  after  a  time.  Similarly  the  steel  beams  of  a  railroad  bridge 
may  gradually  become  crystalline  and  thus  lose  some  of  their  original  strength  because  of 
the  molecular  rearrangement  made  possible  by  the  vibrations  caused  by  the  n-equent  jar  of 
passing  trains.  The  microscopic  study  of  rocks  reveals  many  cases  in  which  an  analogous 
change  in  molecular  structure  has  taken  place  in  a  solid  mass,  as  caused,  for  example,  by 
great  pressure. 


*  The  consideration  of  the  various  forms  of  crystalline  aggregates  is  postponed  to  the 
end  of  the  present  chapter. 
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9.  External  Fonn.  —  A  crystal  is  bounded  by  smooth  plane  surfaces, 
called  faces  or  planes,*  showing  in  their  arraogemeDt  a  certain  characteristic 
symmetry,  and  related  to  each  other  by  definite  mathematical  laws. 

Thus,  without  inquiring,  at  the  moment,  into  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
term  symmetry  as  applied  to  crystals,  and  the  kinds  of  symmetry  possible, 
which  will  be  explained  in  detail  later,  it  is  apparent  that  the  accompanying 
figures,  1-3,  show  the  external  form  spoken  of.  They  represent,  therefore, 
certain  definite  types. 


^^U^ 


ChryBolite 


10.  Variation  of  Form  and  Surface.  —  Actual  crystals  deviate,  within 
certain  limits,  from  the  ideal  forma. 

First,  there  may  be  variation  in  the  sise  of  like  faces,  thus  producing  what 
are  defined  later  as  distorted  forma.  In  the  second  place,  the  faces  are  rarely 
absolutely  smooth  and  brilliant;  commonly  they  lack  perfect  poUsh,  and  they 
may  even  be  rough  or  more  or  less  covered  with  fine  parallel  lines  (called 
striations),  or  show  minute  elevations,  depressions  or  other  peculiarities. 
Both  the  above  subjects  are  discussed  in  detail  in  another  place. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  characters  of  natural  faces,  just 
alluded  to,  in  general  make  it  easy  to  distinguish  between  them  and  a  face 
artificially  ground,  on  the  one  hand,  like  the  facet  of  a  cut  gem; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  splintery  uneven  surface  commonly 
yielded  by  cleavage.  >^f^ 

11.  Constancy  of  the  Inteifacial  Angles  in  the  Same 
Species.  —  The  angles  of  inclination  between  hke  faces  on 
the  crystals  of  any  species  are  essentially  constant,  wherever 
they  are  found,  and  whether  products  of  nature  or  of  the 
laboratory.  These  angles,  therefore,  form  one  of  the  im- 
portant <hstinguishing  characters  of  a  species. 

llius,  in  Fig.  4,  of  apatite,  the  angle  between  the  adjacent 
faces  X  and  m  (130°  18')  is  the  same  for  any  two  like  facee, 
similarly  situated  with  reference  to  each  other.  Further,  this 
angle  is  constant  for  the  species  no  matter  what  the  size  of 
the  crystal  may  be  or  from  what  locality  it  may  come.  Moreover,  the  angles 
between  all  the  faces  on  crystab  of  the  same  species  (cf.  Figs.  5-8  (rf  zircon 
below)  are  more  or  less  closely  connected  tc^^her  by  certain  definite 
mathematical  laws. 

*  This  Isttar  word  is  usually  limited  to  cases  where  the  direction,  nther  than  the 
definite  aurfttce  itself,  is  designated. 
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12.  Diversity  of  Form,  or  Habit.  —  While  in  the  crystals  of  a  given 
species  there  is  constancy  of  angle  between  like  faces,  the  forms  of  the  crystab 
may  be  exceedingly  diverse.  The  accompanying  figures  (5-8)  are  examples 
of  a  few  of  the  forms  of  the  species  zircon.  There  is  hardly  any  Umit  to  the 
number  of  faces  which  may  occur,  and  as  their  relative  size  changes,  the 
habitf  as  it  is  called,  may  vary  indefinitely. 
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Zircon 

13.  Diversity  of  Size.  —  Crystals  occur  of  all  sizes,  from  the  merest 
microscopic  point  to  a  yard  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  important  to  under- 
stand, however,  that  in  a  minute  crystal  the  development  is  as  complete  as 
with  a  large  one.  Indeed  the  highest  perfection  of  form  and  transparency  is 
found  only  in  crystals  of  small  size. 

A  single  crystal  of  quartz,  now  at  Milan,  is  three  and  a  quarter  feet  long  and  five  and  a 
half  in  cu-cunuerence,  and  its  weight  is  estimated  at  eight  hundred  and  seventy  pounds. 
A  single  cavity  in  a  vein  of  quartz  near  the  Tiefen  Glacier,  in  Switzerland,  discovered  in 
1867,  afforded  smoky  quartz  crystals,  a  considerable  number  of  which  had  a  wei^t  of  200 
to  250  pounds.  A  gigantic  beryl  from  Acworth,  New  Hampshire,  measured  four  feet  in 
length  and  two  and  a  half  in  circumference;  another,  from  Grafton,  was  over  four  feet  long, 
and  thirty-two  inches  in  one  of  its  diameters,  and  weighed  about  two  and  a  half  tons. 

14.  Symmetry  in  General.  —  The  faces  of  a  crystal  are  arranged 
according  to  certain  laws  of  symmetry,  and  this  symmetry  is  the  natural 
basis  of  the  division  of  crystals  into  systems  and  classes.  The  symmetry 
may  be  defined  in  relation  to  (1)  a  plane  of  symmetry,  (2)  an  axis  of  symmetry, 
and  (3)  a  center  of  symmetry. 

These  diiSferent  kinds  of  symmetry  may,  or  may  not,  be  combined  in  the 
same  crystal.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  there  is  one  class,  the  crystals  of 
which  have  neither  center,  axis,  nor  plane  of  symmetry;  another  where  there 
is  only  a  center  of  symmetry.  On  the  other  hand,  some  classes  have  all  these 
elements  of  symmetry  represented. 

16.  Planes  of  S3rmmetry.  —  A  solid  is  said  to  be  geometrically  *  sym- 
metrical with  reference  to  a  plane  of  symmetry  when  for  each  face,  edge,  or 
solid  angle  there  is  another  similar  face,  edge,  or  angle  which  has  a  like  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  this  plane.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  crystal  of  am- 
phibole,  shown  in  Fig.  9,  is  symmetrical  with  reference  to  the  central  plane 
of  sjonmetry  indicated  by  the  shading. 


*  The  relation  between  the  ideal  geometrical  symmetry  and  the  actual  crystallographic 
symmetry  is  discussed  in  Art.  18. 
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In  the  ideal  crystal  this  symmetry  is  right  symmetry  in  the  geometrical 
sense,  where  every  point  on  the  one  side  of  the  plane  of  symmetry  has  a  eor- 
responding  point  at  equal  distances  on  the  other  side, 
measured  on  a  line  normal  to  it.     In  other  words,  in  *  __ 

the  ideal  geometrical  symmetry,  one  half  of  the  crystal 
is  the  exact  mirror-image  of  the  other  half. 

A  crystal  may  have  as  many  as  nine  planes  of  sym- 
metry, three  of  one  set  and  six  of  another,  as  is  illustrated 
by  the  cube  '  {Fig.  16),  Here  the  planes  of  the  first  set 
pass  through  the  crystal  parallel  to  the  cubic  faces;  they 
are  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  planes  of  the  second  set  join 
the  opposite  cubic  edges;  they  are  shown  in  Fig.  11. 

16.  Axes  of  Symmetry.  —  If  a  solid  can  be  revolved 
through  a  certain  munber  of  degrees  about  some  hne  as 
an  axis,  with  the  result  that  it  again  occupies  precisely 
the  same  position  in  space  as  at  first,  that  axis  is  said 
to  be  an  axis  of  symmetry.  There  are  four  different 
kinds  of  axes  of  symmetry  among  crystals;  they  are  de- 
fined according  to  the  number  of  times  which  the  crystal  repeats  itself  in  ap- 
pearance during  a  complete  revolution  of  360°. 

10  11 
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S)-mmetry  Planes  in  the  Cube 

(a)  A  crystal  is  said  to  have  an  axis  of  binary,  or  twofold,  symmetry  when 
a  revolution  of  180°  produces  the  result  named  above;  in  other  words,  when  it 
repeats  itself  twice  in  a  complete  revolution.  This  is  true  of  the  crystal  shown 
in  Fig.  12  with  respect  to  the  vertical  axis  (and  indeed  each  of  the  horizontal 
axes  also). 

(6)  A  crystal  has  an  axis  of  Irigorid,  or  thre^old,  symmetry  when  a  revo- 
lution of  120°  is  needed;  that  is,  when  it  repeats  itself  three  times  in  a  com- 
plete revolution.  The  vertical  axis  of  the  crystal  shown  in  Fig.  13  is  an  axis 
of  trigonal  symmetry. 

(c)  A  crystal  has  an  axis  of  letragonal,  or  fourfold,  symmetry  when  a 
revolution  of  90°  is  called  for;  in  other  words,  when  it  repeats  itself  four 
times  in  a  complete  revolution.  The  vertical  axis  in  the  crystal  shown  in 
Fig.  14  is  such  an  axis. 

(d)  Finally,  a  crystal  has  an  axis  of  hexagonal,  or  sixfold,  symmetry  when 
a  revolution  of  60°  is  called  tor;  in  other  words,  when  it  repeats  itself  six 
times  in  a  complete  revolution.    This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  15. 


*  This  ia  tbe  cube  of  the  normal  olass  of  the  isometric  system. 
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The  different  kinds  of  symmetry  axes  are  sometimes  known  as  diad,  triad,  tetrad  and 
hexadaxea. 
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The  cube  *  iUustrates  three  of  the  four  possible  kinds  of  symmetry  with  respect  to  axes 
of  symmetry.  It  has  six  axes  of  binary  symmetry  joining  the  middle  points  of  opposite 
edges  (Fig.  16).  It  has  four  axes  of  trigonal  synmietry,  joining  the  opposite  solid  angles 
(Fig.  17).  It  has,  finally,  three  axes  of  tetragonal  synmietry  joining  the  middle  points  of 
opposite  faces  (Fig.  18). 
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Symmetry  Axes  in  the  Cube 

17.  Center  of  Symmetry.  —  Most  crystals,  besides  planes  and  axes  of 
symmetry,  have  also  a  center  of  symmetry.  On  the  other  hand,  a  crystal, 
though  possessing  neither  plane  nor  axis  of  symmetry,  may  yet  be  sym- 
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metrical  with  reference  to  a  point,  its  center.  This  last  is  true  of  the  triclinic 
crystal  shown  in  Fig.  19,  in  which  it  follows  that  every  face,  edge,  and  solid 
ai^e  has  a  face,  edge,  and  angle  similar  to  it  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  crystal. 


*  This  is  again  the  cube  of  the  normal  class  of  the  isometric  system. 
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18.  Relation  of  Geometrical  to  Crystallographic  S3rmmeti7.  —  Since 
the  symmetry  in  the  arrangement  of  the  faces  of  a  crystal  is  an  expression  of 
the  internal  molecular  structm'e,  which  in  general  ia  alike  in  all  parallel  direc- 
tionSy  the  relative  size  of  the  faces  and  their  distance  from  the  plane  or  axis  of 
symmetry  are  of  no  moment,  their  angular  position  alone  is  essential.  The 
crystal  represented  in  Fig.  20,  although  its  faces  show  an  unequal  develop- 
ment, has  in  the  crystallographic  sense  as  truly  a  vertical  plane  of^ymmetry 
(parallel  to  the  face  6)  as  the  ideally  developed  crystal  shown  in  Fig.  21. 
The  strict  geometrical  definition  of  symmetry  would,  however,  apply  only 
to  the  second  crystal.* 


Cube 


Distorted  Cubes 


Also  in  a  normal  cube  (Fig.  22)  the  three  central  planes  parallel  to  each 
pair  of  cubic  faces  are  Uke  planes  of  symmetry,  as  stated  in  Art.  15.  But  a 
crystal  is  still  crystallographically  a  cube,  though  deviating  widely  from  the 
requirements  of  the  strict  geometrical  definition,  as  shown  in  Figs.  23,  24,  if 
only  it  can  be  proved,  e.g.,  by  cleavage,  by  the  physical  nature  of  the  faces, 
ur  by  optical  means,  that  the  three  pairs  of  faces  are  like  faces,  independently 
of  their  size,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  molecular  structure  is  the  same  in 
the  three  directions  normal  to  them. 


Cube  and  Octahedron 

Further,  in  the  case  of  a  normal  cube,  a  face  of  an  octahedron  on  any  solid 
angle  requires,  as  explained  beyond,  similar  faces  on  the  other  angles.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  that  these  eight  faces  should  be  of  equal  size,  for  in 
the  crystallographic  sense  Fig.  25  is  as  truly  synunetrical  with  reference  to 
the  planes  named  as  Fig.  26. 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  perspective  figures  of  crystals  usually  show  the  geometrically 
ideal  form,  in  which  like  faces,  ed^,  and  angles  have  the  same  shape,  size,  and  position. 
In  other  words,  the  ideal  crystal  is  uniformly  represented  as  having  tne  symmetry  called 
for  by  tiie  strict  geometrical  definition. 
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19.  On  the  other  hand,  the  molecular  and  hence  the  ciystallographlc 
aymmetry  is  not  always  that  which  the  geometrical  form  would  suggest. 
Thus,  deferring  for  the  moment  the  consideration  of  pseudo-symmetry,  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  stated  is  afforded  by  the  cube.  It  has  already  been 
implied  and  will  be  fuUy  explained  later  that  while  the  cube  of  the  normal 
class  of  the  isometric  system  has  the  symmetry  described  in  Arts.  15,  16,  a 
cube  of  the  same  geometrical  form  but*  belonging  molecularly,  for  example, 
to  the  tetrahedral  class,  has  no  planes  of  S3rmmetry  parallel  to  the  faces  but 
only  the  six  diagonal  planes;  further,  though  the  four  axes  shown  in  Fig.  17 
are  still  axes  of  trigonal  synmietry,  the  cubic  axes  (Fig.  18)  are  axes  of  binary 
synmietry  only,  and  there  are  no  axes  of  symmetry  corresponding  to  those 
represented  in  Fig.  16.    Other  more  complex  cases  will  be  described  later. 

Further,  a  crystal  having  interfacial  angles  of  90^  is  not  necessarily  a  cube: 
in  other  words,  the  angular  relations  of  the  faces  do  not  show  in  this  case 
whether  the  figure  is  bounded  by  six  like  faces;  or  whether  only  four  are 
alike  and  the  other  pair  unlike;  or,  finally,  whether  there  are  three  pairs  of 
unlike  faces.  The  question  must  be  decided,  in  such  cases,  by  the  molecular 
structure  as  indicated  by  the  physical  nature  of  the  surfaces,  by  the  cleavage, 
or  by  other  physical  characters,  as  pyro-electricity,  those  connected  with 
light  phenomena,  etc. 

Still,  again,  the  student  will  learn  later  that  the  decision  reached  in  regard 
to  the  sjrmmetry  to  which  a  crystal  belongs,  based  upon  the  distribution  of  the 
faces,  is  only  preliminary  and  approximate,  and  before  being  finally  accepted 
it  must  be  confirmed,  first,  by  accurate  measiu*ements,  and,  second,  by  a 
minute  study  of  the  other  physical  characters. 

The  method  based  upon  the  physical  characters,  which  dves  most  conclusive  results 
and  admits  of  the  widest  application,  is  the  skillful  etching  ofthe  surface  of  the  crystal  by 
some  appropriate  solvent.  By  this  means  there  are,  in  general,  produced  upon  it  minute 
depressions  the  shape  of  which  conforms  to  the  symmetry  in  the  arrangement  of  the  mole- 
cules. This  process,  which  is  in  part  essentially  one  involving  the  dissection  of  the  molecu- 
lar structure,  is  more  particularly  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Physical  Mineralogy. 

20.  Pseudo-symmetry.  —  The  crystals  of  certain  species  approximate 
closely  in  angle,  and  therefore  in  apparent  symmetry,  to  the  requirements 
of  a  system  higher  in  symmetry  than  that  to  which  they  actually  belong: 
they  are  then  said  to  exhibit  pseudo-symmetry.  Numerous  examples  are 
given  under  the  different  systems.  Thus  the  micas  have  been  shown  to  be 
truly  monoclinic  in  crystallization,  though  in  angle  they  seem  to  be  in  some 
cases  rhombohedral,  in  others  orthorhombic. 

It  will  be  shown  later  that  compound,  or  twin,  crystals  may  also  simulate 
by  their  regular  grouping  a  higher  grade  of  symmetry  than  that  which  belongs 
to  the  single  crystal.  Such  crystals  also  exhibit  pseudo-symmetry  and  are 
specifically  called  mimetic.  Thus  aragonite  is  an  example  of  an  orthorhombic 
species,  whose  crystals  often  imitate  by  twinning  those  of  the  hexagonal 
system.*  Again,  a  highly  complex  twinned  crystal  of  the  monoclinic  species, 
phillipsite,  may  have  nearly  the  form  of  a  rhombic  dodecahedron  of  the  iso- 
metric system.  This  kind  of  pseudo-symmetry  also  occurs  among  the 
classes  of  a  single  system,  since  a  crystal  belonging  to  a  class  of  low  sym- 
metry may  by  twinning  gain  the  geometrical  symmetry  of  the  corresponding 

*  The  terms  pseudty^hexagonalf  etc.,  used  in  this  and  similar  cases  explain  themselves. 
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form  of  the  normal  class.     This  is  illustrated  by  a  twiimed  crystal  of  scheelite 
like  that  figured  (Fig.  416)  in  the  chapter  on  twin  crystals. 

Pseudo-symmetry  of  still  another  kind,  where  there  is  an  imitation  of  the 
symmetry  of  another  system  of  lower  grade,  is  particularly  common  in 
crystals  of  the  isometric  system  (e.g.y  gold,  copper).  The  result  is  reached  in 
such  cases  by  an  abnormal  development  of  ^'distortion''  in  the  direction  of 
certain  axes  of  symmetry.  This  subject  is  discussed  and  illustrated  on  a 
later  page. 

21.  Possible  Classes  of  Symmetry.  —  The  theoretical  consideration  of 
the  different  kinds  of  symmetry  possible  among  crystals  built  up  of  like  mole- 
cules, as  explained  in  Arts.  30-32,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
thirty-two  (32)  types  in  all,  differing  with  respect  to  the  combination  of  the 
different  symmetry  elements  just  described.  Of  these  thirty-two  natural 
classes  among  crystcds  based  upon  their  symmetry,  seven  classes  include  by 
far  the  larger  number  of  crystaUized  minerals.  Besides  these,  some  thirteen 
or  fourteen  others  are  distinctly  represented,  though  several  of  these  are  of 
rare  occurrence.  The  remaining  classes,  with  possibly  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, are  known  among  the  crystallized  salts  made  in  the  laboratory.  The 
characters  of  each  of  the  thirty-two  classes  are  given  under  the  discussion  of 
the  several  crystalline  systems. 

22.  Crystallographic  Axes.  —  In  the  description  of  a  crystal,  especially 
as  regards  the  position  of  its  faces,  it  is  found  convenient  to  assume,  after 
the  methods  of  analytical  geometry,  certain  lines  passing  through  the  center 
of  the  ideal  crystal,  as  a  basis  of  reference.     (See  further  Art.  M  et  seq.) 

These  lines  are  called  the  crystaUographic  axes.  Their  direction  is  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  fixed  by  the  symmetry  of  the  crystals,  for  an  axis  of 
symmetry  is  in  almost  all  cases  *  a  possible  crystaUographic  axis.  Further, 
the  unit  lengths  assigned  to  these  axes  are  fixed  sometimes  by  the  symmetry, 
sometimes  by  the  position  of  the  faces  assumed  as  fundamental,  i.e.,  the 
unit  forms  in  the  sense  defined  later.  The  broken  lines  shown  in  Fig.  18  are 
the  crystallographic  axes  to  which  the  cubic  faces  are  referred. 

23.  Systems  of  Crystallization.  —  The  thirty-two  possible  crystal  classes 
which  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  symmetry,  are  classified 
in  this  work  under  six  systems,  each  characterized  by  the  relative  lengths 
and  inclinations  of  the  assumed  crystallographic  axes.     These  are  as  follows: 

I.  IsoBiETRic  System.    Three  equal  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

II.  Tetragonal  System.  Three  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  two 
of  them  —  the  horizontal  axes  —  equal,  the  third  —  the  vertical  axis  — 
longer  or  shorter. 

III.  Hexagonal  System.  Four  axes,  three  equal  horizontal  axes  in  one 
plane  intersecting  at  angles  of  60^,  and  a  vertical  axis  at  right  angles  to  this 
plane  and  longer  or  shorter. 

IV.  Orthorhombic  System.  Three  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
but  all  of  different  lengths. 

V.  MoNOCLiNic  System.  Three  axes  unequal  in  length,  and  having 
one  of  their  intersections  obUque,  the  two  other  intersections  equal  to  90°. 

VI.  Triclinic  System.  Three  unequal  axes  with  mutually  oblique 
intersections. 

*  Exc^tioDB  are  found  in  the  isometric  system,  where  the  axes  must  necessarily  be  the 
mm  of  tetragonal  symmetry  (Fig.  18),  and  cannot  be  those  of  binary  or  trigonal  symmetry 
(Fi«B.  16,  17). 
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24.  Each  one  of  the  six  systems,  as  will  be  understood  from  Art.  21, 
embraces  several  classes  differing  among  themselves  in  their  symmetry. 
One  of  these  classes  is  conveniently  called  the  normal  class,  since  it  is  in 
general  the  common  one,  and  since  further  it  exhibits  the  highest  degree  of 
symmetry  possible  for  the  given  system,  while  the  others  are  lower  in  grade 
of  symmetry. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  classes  comprised  within  a  given  system 
are  at  once  essentially  connected  together  by  their  common  optical  characters, 
and  in  general  separated  *  from  those  of  the  other  systems  in  the  same  way. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  the  six  systems  together  with  their  subordinate 
classes,  thirty-two  in  all.  The  order  and  the  names  given  first  are  those  that 
are  used  in  this  book  while  in  the  following  parentheses  are  given  other 
equivalent  names  that  are  also  in  common  use.  Under  nearly  all  of  the 
classes  it  is  possible  to  give  the  name  of  a  mineral  or  an  artificial  compoimd 
whose  crystals  serve  to  illustrate  the  characters  of  that  particular  class. 
There  is  some  sUght  variation  between  different  authors  in  the  order  in  which 
the  crystal  systems  and  classes  are  considered  but  in  the  main  essentials  all 
modem  discussions  of  crystaUography  are  uniform. 

ISOMETRIC  SYSTEM 
{Regvlar,  Cubic  System) 

1.  Normal  Class.     (Hexoctahedral.    Holohedral.)     Galena  Type. 

2.  Pyritohedral  Class.  (Dyakisdodecahedral.  Pentagonal  Hemihe- 
dral.)     Pyrite  Type. 

3.  Tetrahedral  Class.  (Hextetrahedral.  Tetrahedral  Hemihedral.) 
Tetrahedrite  Type. 

4.  Plagiohedral  Class.  (Pentagonal  Icositetrahedral.  Plagiohedral 
Hemihedral.)     Cuprite  Type. 

5.  Tetartohedral  Class.  (Tetrahedral  Pentagonal  Dodecahedral.) 
Sodium  Chlorate  Type. 

TETRAGONAL  SYSTEM 

6.  Normal  Class.  (Ditetragonal  Bipyramidal.  Holohedral.)  Zircon 
Type. 

7.  Hemimorphic  Class.  (Ditetragonal  Pjrramidal.  Holohedral  Hemi- 
morphic.)     lodosuccinimide  Type. 

8.  Tripyramidal  Class.  (Tetragonal  Bipyramidal.  Pyramidal  Hemi- 
hedral.)   Scheelite  Type. 

9.  Pyramidal-Hemimorphic  Class.  (Tetragonal  Pyramidal.  Hemihe- 
dral Hemimorphic.)     Wulfenite  Type. 

10.  Sphenoidal  Class.  (Tetragonal  Sphenoidal.  Sphenoidal  Hemihe- 
dral.   Scalenohedral.)     Chalcopyrite  Type. 

11.  Trapezohedral  Class.  (Tetragonal  Trapezohedral.  Trapezohe- 
dral  Hemihedral.)     Nickel  Sulphate  Type. 

12.  Tetartohedral  Class.  (Tetragonal  Bisphenoidal.)  Artif. 
2  CaO.Al2Oa.SiO2  Type. 

*  Crystals  of  the  tetragonal  and  hexagonal  systems  are  alike  in  being  optically  unaxial; 
but  the  crystals  of  all  the  other  systems  have  distinguishing  optical  characters. 
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HEXAGONAL  SYSTEM 
•A.    Hexagonal  Division 

13.  Normal  Class.     (Dihexagonal  Bip3rramidal.    Holohedral.)    Beryl 
Type. 

14.  Hemimorphic  Class.     (Dihexagonal  Pyramidal.     Holohedral  Hemi- 
morphic.)     Zincite  Type. 

15.  Triptramidal  Class.     (Hexagonal  Bipyramidal.    P3rrainidal  Hemi- 
hedral.)     Apatite  Type. 

16.  Pyramidal-Hewmorphic  Class.     (Hexagonal  Pyramidal.     Pyrami- 
dal Hemihedral  Hemimorphic.)     Nephelite  Type. 

17.  Trapezohedral  Class.     (Hexagonal  Trapezohednd.    Trapezohedral 
Hemihedral.)    /3-Qiiartz  Type. 

B.    Trigonal  or  Rhombohedral  Division 

{Trigonal  System) 

18.  Trigonal  Class.     (Ditrigonal  Bipyramidal.    Trigonal  Hemihedral.) 
Benitoite  Type. 

19.  Rhombohedral  Class.     (Ditrigonal  Scalenohedral.     Rhombohedral 
Hemihedral.)     Calcite  Type. 

20.  Rhombohedral  Hemimorphic  Class.     (Ditrigonal  Pyramidal.    Tri- 
gonal Hemihedral  Hemimorphic.)     Tommaline  Type. 

21.  Tri-Rhombohedral  Class.     (Rhombohedral.    Rhombohedral  Te- 
tartohedral.)     Phenacite  Type. 

22.  Trapezohedral  Class.     (Trigonal  Trapezohedral.    Trapezohedral 
Tetartohedral.)     Quartz  Type. 

23.  (Trigonal  Bipyramidal.    Trigonal  Tetar- 
tohedral. 

24.  (Trigonal  Pyramidal.     Trigonal  Tetarto- 
hedral Hemimorphic.)  Sodium  Periodate  Type. 

ORTHORHOMBIC  SYSTEM 
{Rhombic  or  Prismatic  System) 

25.  Normal  Class.     (Orthorhombic  Bipyramidal.    Holohedral.)    Barite 
Type. 

26.  Hemimorphic  Class.     (Orthorhombic  Pyramidal.)     Calamine  Type. 

27.  Sphenoidal  Class.     (Orthorhombic  Bisphenoidal.)     Epsomite  Type. 

MONOCLINIC  SYSTEM 
{Oblique  System) 

28.  Normal  Class.     (Prismatic.    Holohedral.)     Gypsum  Type. 

29.  Hemimorphic  Class.     (Sphenoidal.)     Tartaric  Acid  Type. 

30.  Clinohedral  Class.     (Domatic.    Hemihedral.)    CUnohedrite  Type. 

TRICLINIC  SYSTEM 
{Anorihic  System) 

31.  Normal  Class.     (Holohedral.     Pinacoidal.)     Axinite  Type. 

32.  Asymmetric  Class.     (Hemihedral.)     Clacium  Thiosulphate  Type. 
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26.  Symme^  of  the  Systems.  —  In  the  paragraphs  immediately  fol- 
lowing, a  synopsis  is  given  of  the  symmetry  of  the  normal  cktaa  of  each  of  the 
different  systems,  and  also  that  of  one  subordinate  class  of  the  hexagonal 
system,  which  is  of  so  great  importance  that  it  is  also  often  conveniently 
treated  as  a  sub-system  even  when,  as  in  this  work,  the  forms  are  referred  to 
the  same  axes  as  those  of  the  strictly  hexagonal  type  —  a  usage  not  adopted 
by  all  authors. 

I.  Isometric  System.  Three  Uke  axial  *  planes  of  symmetry  (principal 
planes)  parallel  to  the  cubic  faces,  and  fixing  by  their  intersection  the  crystal- 
lographic  axes;  six  like  diagonal  planes  of  symmetry,  passing  through  each 
opposite  pair  of  cubic  edges,  and  hence  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  rhombic 
dodecahedron. 

Further,  three  Uke  axes  of  tetragonal  symmetry,  the  crystaUographic 
axes  normal  to  the  faces  of  the  cube;  four  like  diagonal  axes  of  trigonal  S3rm- 
metry,  normal  to  the  faces  of  the  octahedron;  and  six  like  diagonal  axes  of 
binary  synmietry,  normal  to  the  faces  of  the  dodecahedron.  There  is  also 
obviously  a  center  of  symmetry.f  These  relations  are  illustrated  by  Fig.  27 
also  by  Fig.  35;  further  by  Figs.  92  to  125. 
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II.  Tetragonal  System.  Three  axial  planes  of  symmetry:  of  these,  two 
are  like  planes  intersecting  at  90^  in  a  Une  which  is  the  vertical  crystaUo- 
graphic axis,  and  the  third  plane  (a  principal  plane)  is  normal  to  them  and 
hence  contains  the  horizontal  axes.  There  are  also  two  diagonal  planes  of 
symmetry,  intersecting  in  the  vertical  axis  and  meeting  the  two  axial  planes 
at  angles  of  45°. 

Further,  there  is  one  axis  of  tetragonal  synunetry,  a  principal  axis;  this  is 
the  vertical  crystaUographic  axis.  There  are  also  in  a  plane  normal  to  this 
four  axes  of  binary  symmetry  —  Uke  two  and  two  —  those  of  each  pair  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  Fig.  28  shows  a  typical  tetragonal  crystal,  and  Fig.  29 
a  basal  projection  of  it,  that  is,  a  projection  on  the  principal  plane  of  sym- 
metry nonnal  to  the  vertical  axis.     See  also  Fig.  36  and  Figs.  170-192. 

*  Two  planes  of  symmetry  are  said  to  be  like  when  they  divide  the  ideal  crystal  into 
halves  which  are  identical  to  each  other;  otherwise,  they  are  said  to  be  unlike.  Axes  of 
symmetry  are  also  like  or  unlike.  If  a  plane  of  symmetry  includes  two  of  the  crystaUo- 
graphic axes,  it  is  called  an  axial  plane  of  symmetry.  If  the  plane  includes  two  or  more 
like  axes  of  symmetry,  it  is  called  a  principal  plane  of  symmetry ;  also  an  axis  of  symmetry 
in  which  two  or  more  like  planes  of  symmetry  meet  is  a  principal  axis  of  symmetry. 

t  In  describing  the  symmetry  of  the  different  classes,  here  and  later,  the  center  of 
symmetry  is  ordinarily  not  mentioned  when  its  presence  or  absence  is  obvious. 
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III.  Hexagonal  System.  In  the  Hexagonal  Division  there  are  four 
axial  planes  of  symmetry;  of  these  three  are  like  planes  meeting  at  angles  of 
60°,  their  intersection-line  being  the  vertical  crystallographic  axis;  the  fourth 
plane  (a  principal  plane)  is  at  right  an^es  to  these.  There  are  also  three 
other  diagonal  planes  of  symmetry  meeting  the  three  of  the  first  set  in  the 
vertical  axis,  and  making  with  them  angles  of  30°. 

Further,  there  is  one  principal  axis  of  hexagonal  S3rmmetry;  this  is  the 
vertical  crystallographic  axis;  at  right  angles  to  it  there  are  also  six  binary 
axes.  The  last  are  in  two  sets  of  three  each.  Fig.  30  shows  a  typical  hex- 
agonal crystal,  with  a  basal  projection  of  the  same.  See  also  Fig.  37  and 
Figs.  220-227. 
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In  the  Trigonal  or  Rhombohedral  Division  of  this  system  there  are  three 
like  planes  of  symmetry  intersecting  at  angles  of  60°  in  the  vertical  axis. 
Further,  the  forms  belonging  here  have  a  vertical  principal  axis  of  trigonal 
sjrmmetry,  and  three  horizontal  axes  of  binary  symmetry,  coinciding  with 
the  horizontal  crystallographic  axes.  Fig.  31  shows  a  typical  rhombohedral 
crystal,  with  its  basal  projection.    See  also  Figs.  243-269. 

IV.  Orthorhombic  System.  Three  unlike  planes  of  symmetry  meeting 
at  90°,  and  fixing  by  their  intersection-lines  the  position  of  the  crystallo- 
graphic axes.  Further,  three  unlike  axes  of  binary  symmetry  coinciding  with 
the  lastr-named  axes.  Fig.  32  shows  a  typical  orthorhombic  crystal,  with  its 
basal  projection.     See  ali^  Fig.  38  and  Figs.  298-320. 

V.  MoNOCLiNic  System.  One  plane  of  symmetry  which  contains  two  of 
the  crystdlographic  axes.  Also  one  axis  of  binary  symmetry,  normal  to  this 
plane  and  coinciding  with  the  third  crystallographic  axis.  See  Fig.  33 ;  also 
Rg.  39  and  Figs.  333-347. 

VI.  Tmclinic  System.  No  plane  and  no  axis  of  symmetry,  but  sym- 
metry solely  with  respect  to  the  central  point.  Figs.  34  and  40  show  typical 
triclinic  crystals.    See  also  Figs.  359-366 
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26.  The  relations  of  the  normal  classes  of  the  different  systems  are  f mther 
illustrated  both  as  regards  the  crystallographic  axes  and  symmetry  by  the 
accompanying  figures,  35-40.  The  exterior  form  is  here  that  bounded  by 
faces  each  of  which  is  paraUel  to  a  plane  through  two  of  the  crystallographic 
axes  indicated  by  the  central  broken  lines.  Further,  there  is  shown,  within 
this,  the  combination  of  faces  each  of  which  joins  the  extremities  of  the  imit 
lengths  of  the  axes. 


Pyroxene 


Axinite 


The  fuU  understanding  of  the  subject  will  not  be  gained  until  after  a 
study  of  the  forms  of  each  system  in  detail.  Nevertheless  the  student  will  do 
well  to  make  himself  familiar  at  the  outset  with  the  fundamental  relations 
here  illustrated. 
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It  will  be  shown  later  that  the  synunetry  of  the  different  classes  can  be 
most  clearly  and  easily  exhibited  by  the  use  of  the  different  projections  ex- 
plained in  Art.  39  et  seq. 
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27.  Models.  —  Glass  (or  transparent  celluloid)  models  illustrating  the  different  sys- 
tems, having  the  forms  shown  in  Figs.  35-40,  will  be  very  useful  to  the  student,  especislly 
in  learning  the  fundamental  relations  as  regards  symmetrv.  They  should  show  witnin,  the 
crystallographic  axes,  and  by  colored  threads  or  wires,  the  outlines  of  one  6r  more  simple 
forms.  Models  of  wood  are  also  made  in  great  varietv  and  perfection  of  form;  these  are 
indispensable  to  the  student  in  mastering  the  principles  of  crystallography. 
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28.  So-called  Holohedral  and  Hemihedral  Fonns.  —  It  will  appear 
later  that  each  crystal  form  *  of  the  normal  class  in  a  given  system  embraces 
all  the  faces  which  have  a  hke  geometrical  position  with  reference  to  the 
crystallographic  axes;  such  a  form  is  said  to  be  holohedral  (from  bXos,  com- 
plete, and  Upoij  face).  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  classes  of  lower  sym- 
metry, a  certain  form,  while  necessarily  having  all  the  faces  which  the  sym- 
metry allows,  may  yet  have  but  half  as  many  as  the  corresponding  form  of 
the  normal  class;  these  half-faced  forms  are  sometimes  called  on  this  account 
hemihedral.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  such  cases,  to  the  given 
holohedral  form  there  correspond  two  similar  and  complementary  hemihedral 
forms,  called  respectively  positive  and' negative  (or  right  and  left),  which 
together  embrace  all  of  its  faces. 
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A  single  example  will  help  to  make  the  above  statement  intelligible.  In  the  normal 
class  of  the  isometric  svstem,  the  octahedron  (Fig.  41)  is  a  ^'holohedrar'  form  with  all 
the  possible  faces  —  eight  in  number  —  which  are  alike  in  that  they  meet  the  axes  at  equal 
distances.  In  the  tetiahedral  class  of  the  same  system,  the  forms  are  referred  to  the  same 
crystallographic  axes,  but  the  symmetry  deiin^  m  Art.  19  (and  more  f ullv  later)  calls  for 
but  four  similar  faces  having  the  position  described.  These  yield  a  four-faced,  or  ''hemi- 
hedral," form,  the  tetrahedron.  Figures  42  and  43  show  the  positive  and  negative  tetra- 
hedron, which  together,  it  will  be  seen,  embrace  all  the  faces  ot  the  octahedron.  Fig.  41. 


*  The  use  of  the  word  Jorm  is  defined  in  Art.  87 
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In  certain  classes  of  still  lower  symmetry  a  given  crystal  form  may  have 
ut  one-quarter  of  the  faces  belonging  to  the  corresponding  normal  form,  and, 
after  the  same  method,  such  a  form  is  sometimes  called  tetartohedral. 

The  development  of  the  various  possible  kinds  of  hemihedral  (and  tetarto- 
hedral) forms  under  a  given  system  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  crystal- 
lography of  the  past,  but  it  leads  to  much  complexity  and  is  distinctly  less 
simple  than  the  direct  statement  of  the  synxmetry  in  each  case.  The  latter 
method  is  systematically  followed  in  this  work,  and  the  subject  of  hemihe- 
drism  is  dismissed  with  the  brief  (and  incomplete)  statements  of  this  and  the 
following  paragraphs. 

29.  Hemimorphic  Forms.  —  In  several  of  the  systems,  forms  occur 
under  the  classes  of  lower  sjmmietry  than  that  of  the  normal  class  which  are 
characterized  by  this:  that  the  faces  present  are  only  those  belonging  to  one 

extremity  of  an  axis  of  synunetry  (and  crystallographic 

**  axis).     Such  forms  are  conveniently  called  hemimorphic 

A.  (half -form),     A  simple  example  under  the  hexagonal 

a/ VV  system  is  given  in  Fig.  44.     It  is  obvious  that  hemi- 

/' /   u\  morphic  forms  have  no  center  of  symmetry. 

/'  /    U\  30.   Molecular  Networks.  —  Much  light  has  re- 

//   I      \\\        cently  been  thrown  upon  the  relations  existing  between 

the  diifferent  types  of  crystals,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
these  to  the  physical  properties  of  crystals,  on  the  other, 
by  the  consideration  of  the  various  possible  methods  of 
grouping  of  the  molecules  of  which  the  crystals  are 
^"""^  "  \^^  supposed  to  be  built  up.  This  subject,  very  early 
Zincite  treated  by  Haiiy  and  others  (including  J.  D.  Dana), 

was  discussed  at  length  by  Frankenheim  and  later  by 
Bravais.  More  recently  it  has  been  extended  and  elaborated  by  Sohncke, 
Wulflf,  Schonflies,  Fedorow,  Barlow,  and  others. 

All  solid  bodies,  as  stated  in  Art.  7,  are  beUeved  to  be  made  up  of  definite 
physical  units,  called  the  physical,  or  crystal,  molecules.  Of  the  form  of  the 
molecules  nothing  is  definitely  known,  and  though  theory  has  something  to  say 
about  their  size,  it  is  enough  here  to  understand  that  they  are  almost  infinitely 
small,  so  small  that  the  surface  of  a  soUd  —  e.g.,  of  a  crystal  —  may  appear  to 
the  tQuch  and  to  the  eye,  even  when  assisted  by  a  powerful  microscope,  as 
perfectly  smooth. 

The  molecules  are  further  believed  to  be  not  in  contact  but  separated  from 
one  another  —  if  in  contact,  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  the  motion  to 
which  the  sensible  heat  of  the  body  is  due,  or  the  transmission  of  radiation 
(radiant  heat  and  Ught)  through  the  mass  by  the  wave  motion  of  the  ether, 
which  is  believed  to  penetrate  the  body. 

When  a  body  passes  from  the  state  of  a  liquid  or  a  gas  to  that  of  a  solid, 
under  such  conditions  as  to  allow  perfectly  free  action  to  the  forces  acting 
between  the  molecules,  the  result  is  a  crystal  of  some  definite  type  as  regards 
symmetry.  The  simplest  hypothesis  which  can  be  made  assumes  that  the 
form  of  the  crystal  is  determined  by  the  way  in  which  the  molecules  group 
themselves  together  in  a  position  of  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  the  inter- 
molecular  forces. 

As,  however,  the  forces  between  the  molecules  vary  in  magnitude  and 
direction  from  one  type  of  crystal  to  another,  the  resultant  grouping  of  the 
molecules  must  also  vary,  particularly  as  regards  the  distance  between  them 
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and  the  angles  between  the  planes  in  which  they  he.  This  may  be  simply 
represented  by  a  series  of  geometrical  diagrams,  showing  the  hypothetical 
groupings  of  points  which  are  strictly  to  be  regarded  as  the  centers  of  gravity 
of  the  molecules  themselves.  Such  a  grouping  is  named  a  network^  or  point- 
system,  and  it  is  said  to  be  regular  when  it  is  the  same  for  all  parallel  Unes 
and  planes,  however  they  be  taken.  For  the  fundamental  observed  fact,  true 
in  all  simple  crystals,  that  they  have  hke  physical  properties  in  all  parallel 
directions,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  grouping  of  the  molecules  must  be 
the  same  about  each  one  of  them  (or  at  least  about  each  unit  group  of  them), 
and  further  the  same  in  all  parallel  lines  and  planes. 
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The  subject  may  be  illustrated  by  Figs.  45,  46  for  two  typical  cases,  which 
are  easily  understood.  In  Fig.  45  the  most  special  case  is  represented  where 
the  points  are  grouped  at  equal  distances,  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  The  structure  in  this  case  obviously  corresponds  in  sjonmetry  to  the 
cube  described  in  Arts.  16  and  16,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  normal  class  of 
the  isometric  system.  Again,  in  Fig.  46,  the  general  case  is  shown  where  the 
molecules  are  unequally  grouped  in  the  three  directions,  and  further  these 
directions  are  oblique.  The  S3anmetry  is  here  that  of  the  normal  class  of  the 
triclinic  system. 

If,  in  each  of  these  cases,  the  figure  be  boimded  by  the  simplest  possible 
arrangement  of  eight  points,  the  result  is  an  elementary  paraUdopipedj  which 
obviously  defines  the  molecular  structure  of  the  whole.  In  the  grouping  of 
these  parallelopipeds  together,  as  described,  it  is  obvious  that  in  whatever 
direction  a  line  he  drawn  through  them,  the  points  (molecules)  will  be  spaced 
alike  along  it,  and  the  grouping  about  any  one  of  these  points  will  be  the  same 
as  about  any  other. 

31.  Certain  important  conclusions  can  be  deduced  from  a  consideration 
of  such  regular  molecular  networks  as  have  been  spoken  of,  which  will  be 
enumerated  here  though  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  a  full  explanation. 

(1)  The  prominent  crystalline  faces  must  be  such  as  include  the  largest 
number  of  points,  that  is,  those  in  which  the  points  are  nearest  together. 

Thus  in  Fig.  47,  which  represents  a  section  of  a  network  conforming  in 
symmetry  to  the  structure  of  a  normal  orthorhombic  crystal,  the  common 
crystalline  faces  would  be  expected  to  be  those  having  the  position  66,  aa,  mm, 
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then  K,  nUf  and  so  on.  This  is  found  to  be  true  in  the  study  of  crystals,  for 
the  common  fonns  are,  in  nearly  all  cases,  those  whose  position  bears  some 
simple  relation  to  the  assumed  axes;  forms  whose  position  is  complex  are 
usually  present  only  as  small  faces  on  the  simple  predominating  forms,  that 
is,  as  modifications  of  them-  So-called  vicinal  forms,  that  is,  forms  taking 
the  place  of  the  simple  fundamental  forms  to  which  they  approximate  very 
closely  in  angular  position,  are  exceptional. 

47 


Orthorhombic  Point  System 

(2)  When  a  variety  of  faces  occur  on  the  same  crystal,  the  numerical  rela- 
tion existing  between  them  (that  which  fixes  their  position)  must  be  rational 
and,  as  stated  in  (1),  a  simple  numerical  ratio  is  to  be  expected  in  the  common 
cases.  This,  as  explained  later,  is  found  by  experience  to  be  a  fundamental 
law  of  all  crystals.  Thus,  in  Fig.  47,  starting  with  a  face  meeting  the  section 
in  mm,  U  would  be  a  common  face,  and  for  it  the  ratio  is  1  :  2  in  the  directions 
b  and  a;  nn  would  be  also  common  with  the  ratio  2:1. 

(3)  If  a  crystal  shows  the  natural  easy  fracture,  called  cleavage,  due  to  a 
minimum  of  cohesion,  the  cleavage  surface  must  be  a  surface  of  relatively 
great  molecular  crowding,  that  is,  one  of  the  common  or  fundamental  faces. 
This  follows  (and  thus  gives  a  partial,  though  not  complete,  explanation  of 
cleavage)  since  it  admits  of  easy  proof  that  that  plane  in  which  the  points 
are  closest  together  is  farthest  separated  from  the  next  molecular  plane. 
Thus  in  Fig  47  compare  the  distance  separating  two  adjoining  planes  parallel 
to  66  or  aa,  then  two  parallel  to  mm,  II,  nn,  etc  Illustrations  of  the  above 
will  be  found  under  the  special  discussion  of  the  subject  of  cleavage. 
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32.  Kinds  of  Molecular  Groupings.  —  The  discussion  on  the  basis  just 
described  shows  that  there  are  fourteen  possible  types  of  arrangement  of  the 
molecules.  These  agree  as  to  their  symmetry  with  the  seven  classes  defined 
in  Art.  25  as  representing  respectively  the  normal  classes  of  the  six  systems 
with  also  that  of  the  trigonal  (or  the 
rhombohedral)  division  of  the  hex- 
agonal system.  Of  the  fourteen,  ^'$l'ir-~"^ 
three  groupings  belong  to  the  iso-    j    I 

iL 


Xsometric  Lattices 


metric  system  (these  are  shown,  for 
sake  of  illustration,  in  Fig.  48  from 
Groth;  a,  cube  lattice;  b,  cube- 
centered  lattice;  c,  face  centered 
cube  lattice) ;  two  to  the  tetragonal; 
one  each  to  the  hexagonal  and  the  rhombohedral;  four  to  the  orthorhombic 
system;  two  to  the  monoclinic,  and  one  to  the  triclinic. 

In  its  simplest  form,  as  above  outUned,  the  theory  fails  to  explain  the  ex- 
istence of  the  classes  under  the  several  systems  of  a  symmetry  lower  than  that 
of  the  normal  class.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  by  Sohncke  and  later  by 
Fedorow,  Schonflies  and  Barlow,  that  the  theory  admits  of  extension.  The 
idea  supposed  by  Sohncke  is  this:  that,  instead  of  the  simple  form  shown,  the 
network  may  consist  of  a  double  system,  one  of  which  may  be  conceived  of  as 
having  a  position  relative  to  the  other  (1)  as  if  pushed  to  one  side,  or  (2)  as  if 
rotat^  about  an  axis,  or  finally  (3)  as  if  both  rotated  as  in  (2)  and  displaced 
as  in  (1)  The  complexity  of  the  subject  makes  it  impossible  to  develop  it 
here.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  with  this  extension  Sohncke  concludes  that 
there  are  65  possible  groups.  This  number  has  been  further  extended  to  230 
by  the  other  authors  named,  but  it  still  remains  true  that  these  fall  into  32 
distinct  types  as  regards  symmetry,  and  thus  all  the  observed  groups  of  forms 
among  cryst^,  described  under  the  several  systems,  have  a  theoretical 
explanation.     * 

LUeraiure,  —  A  complete  understanding  of  this  subject  can  only  be  gained 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  many  papers  devoted  to  it.  An  excellent  and  very 
clear  summary  of  the  whole  subject  is  given  by  Groth  in  the  fourth  edition  of 
his  PhysikaUsche  Krystallographie,  1905,  and  by  Sommerfeldt,  in  his  Physi- 
kalische  Kristallographie,  1907. 

33.  Z-Rays  and  Crystal  Structure.  —  In  1912,  while  attempting  to 
prove  a  similarity  in  character  between  X-rays  and  light,  Dr.  Laue,  of  the 
University  of  Zurich  conceived  the  idea  of  using  the  ordered  arrangement  of 
the  molecules  or  atoms  of  a  crystal  as  a  "  diffraction  grating  "  for  their  analysis 
By  placing  a  photographic  plate  behind  a  crystal  section  which  in  turn  lay 
in  the  path  of  a  beam  of  X-rays  he  found  that  not  only  did  the  developed 
plate  show  a  dark  spot  in  its  center  where  the  direct  pencil  of  the  X-rays  had 
hit  it  but  it  also  showed  a  large  number  of  smaller  spots  arranged  around  the 
center  in  a  regular  geometrical  pattern.  This  pattern  was  formed  by  the 
interference  of  waves  which  had  been  diffracted  in  different  directions  by  the 
molecular  structure  of  the  crystal.  In  this  way  he  succeeded  in  proving  that 
X-rays  belong  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  light  but  with  a  much 
shorter  wave  length.  The  experiment  showed  indeed  that  the  wave  lengths 
of  the  X-rays  must  be  comparable  to  the  distances  between  the  layers  of 
molecular  particles  of  crystals.  Another,  and,  from  the  crystallographic  point 
of  view,  a  very  important,  result  of  this  investigation  was  the  furnishing  of  a 
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method  for  the  study  of  the  internal  structure  of  crystals.  The  position  of 
the  smaller  dark  spots  in  the  Laue  photographs  corresponded  to  that  of 
various  planes  existing  in  the  crystal  network  parallel  to  possible  crystal 
faces  and  their  arrangement  indicated  the  symmetry  of  the  crystal. 

Following  these  investigations  of  Laue  and  his  colleagues  another  fruitful 
method  of  investigation  of  crystal  structure  by  means  of  X-rays  was  devised 
by  W.  H.  and  W.  L.  Bragg.  In  this  method  the  beam  of  X-rays  meets  the 
crystal  section  with  varying  acute  angles  of  incidence  and  the  reflection  of 
the  rays  is  studied.  The  X-rays  are  not  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the 
section  like  light  rays  but  because  of  their  short  wave  lengths  penetrate  the 
crystal  section  and  are  reflected  from  the  successive  layers  of  its  molecular 
structure.  In  studying  the  reflection  phenomena  we  have  to  consider  the 
effect  upon  each  other  of  these  different  wave  trains  originating  from  the 
different  layers  of  the  cr3rstal.  In  general  these  various  reflected  waves 
would  be  in  different  phases  of  vibration  and  so  would  tend  to  interfere  with 
each  other  with  the  consequent  cessation  of  all  vibrations.  But  with  a  cer- 
tain angle  of  incidence  and  reflection  it  would  happen  that  the  different  re- 
flected rays  would  possess  on  emergence  from  the  crystal  the  same  phase  of 
vibration  and  would  therefore  reinforce  each  other.  This  angle  would  wsiTy 
with  the  wave  length  of  the  X-ray  used  (for  it  has  been  found  that  the  wave 
length  of  X-rays  varies  with  the  metal  that  is  used  as  the  anticathode  in  the 
X-ray  bulb)  and  with  the  spacing  between  the  molecular  layers  of  the  mineral 
used.  It  is  also  obvious  that  there  might  be  other  angles  of  incidence  at 
which  the  successive  wave  trains  would  each  differ  in  phase  by  two  or  even 
more  whole  wave  lengths  from  the  preceding  one  and  a  similar  strong  re- 
flected beam  obtained.  By  the  use  of  a  special  X-ray  spectrometer  the  angles 
at  which  these  reflections  take  place  can  be  accurately  measured.  If  the 
character  of  the  X-ray  used  is  therefore  kept  constant  these  angles  of  reflec- 
tion give  the  data  necessary  for  calculating  the  distance  between  the  succes- 
sive molecular  layers  in  the  particular  mineral  used  and  for  the  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  used  for  reflection.  .The  spacing  of  the  molec- 
ular layers  was  found  to  vary  with  different  substances  and  in  different 
directions  in  the  same  substance  and  by  making  a  series  of  observations  it 
has  been  possible  to  arrive  at  some  very  interesting  conclusions  as  to  the 
character  of  the  molecular  structure  of  certain  minerals  as  well  as  to  the 
relationship  existing  between  the  structures  of  different  but  related  com- 
pounds. The  possibilities  lying  in  these  methods  of  attack  are  very  great 
and  unquestionably  much  new  information  concerning  crystal  structure  will 
soon  be  available.  An  excellent  summary  of  the  methods  employed  and  the 
results  already  obtained  will  be  found  in  "  X-rays  and  Crystal  Structure  " 
by  W.  H.  and  W.  L.  Bragg,  1915. 


GENERAL  MATHEMATICAL  RELATIONS  OF 

CRYSTALS 

34.  Axial  RatiOy  Axial  Plane.  —  The  crystallographic  axes  have  been 
defined  (Art.  22)  as  certain  lines,  usually  determined  by  the  sjrmmetry,  which 
are  used  in  the  description  of  the  faces  of  crystals,  and  in  the  determination  of 
their  position  and  angular  inclination.    With  these  objects  in  view,  certain 
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lengths  of  these  axes  are  assumed  as  units  to  which  the  occurring  faces  are 
referred. 

The  axes  are,  in  general,  lettered  a,  b,  c,  to  correspond  to  the  scheme  in 
Fig.  49.  If  two  of  the  axes  are  equal,  they  are  designated  a,  a,  c;  if  the  three 
are  equal,  a,  a,  a.  In  one  system,  the  hexagonal,  there  are 
four  axes,  lettered  a,  a,  a,  c. 

Further,  in  the  systems  other  than  the  isometric,  one 
of  the  horizontal  axes  is  taken  as  the  unit  to  which  the  other 
axes  are  referred;  hence  the  lengths  of  the  axes  express 
strictly  the  axial  ratio.  Thus  for  sulphur  (orthorhombic, 
see  Fig.  49)  the  axial  ratio  is 

a  :  6  :  c  =  0-8131  : 1  :  1-9034. 


49 


4*0 


Orthorhombic 
Crystal  Axes 


For  rutile  (tetragonal)  it  is 

a  :  c  =  1  :  0-64415,    or,  simply,    c  =  0*64415. 

The  plane  of  any  two  of  the  axes  is  called  an  axial  plane, 
and  the  space  included  by  the  three  axial  planes  is  an  octant^ 
since  the  total  space  about  the  center  is  tlius  divided  by  the 
three  axes  into  eight  parts.  In  the  hexagonal  system,  how- 
ever, where  there  are  three  horizontal  axes,  the  space  about 
the  center  is  divided  into  12  parts,  or  sedants. 

36.  Parameters,  Indices,  Symbol.  —  Parameters.    The  parameters  of 
a  plane  consist  of  a  series  of  numbers  which  express  the  relative  intercepts 

of  that  plane  upon  the  crys- 
tallographic  axes.  They  are 
given  in  terms  of  the  estab- 
lished unit  lengths  of  those 
axes.  For  example,  in  Fig. 
50  let  the  lines  OX,  OF,  OZ 
be  taken  as  the  directions  of 
the  crystallographic  axes,  and 
let  OA,  OB,  OC  represent 
their  unit  lengths,  designated 
(always  in  the  same  order)  by 
the  letters  a,  6,  c.  Then  the 
intercepts  for  the  plane  (1) 
HKL  are  OH,  OK,  OL;  for 
the  plane  (2)  ANM  they  are 
OA,  ON,  OM.  But  in  terms 
of  the  unit  lengths  of  the 
axes  these  give  tne  following 
parameters. 


and 


(1) 
(2) 


}a:J6 
la  lib 


2c. 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  since 

I  the   two    planes  HKL  and 

MNA  are  parallel  to  each  other  and  hence  crystallographically  the  same, 

these  two  sets  of  parameters  are  considered  to  be  identical.     Obviously  each 

of  them  may  be  changed  into  the  other  by  multiplying  (or  dividing)  by  4. 
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Indices  and  Symbol.  Simplified  and  abbreviated  expressions  which  have 
been  derived  from  the  parameters  of  a  crystal  form  are  commonly  used  to 
give  its  relations  to  the  crystallographic  axes.  These  are  known  as  indices. 
A  number  of  different  methods  of  deriving  indices  have  been  devised  and 
several  are  in  use  at  present.  The  so-called  Miller  indices  are  most  widely 
employed  and  will  be  exclusively  used  in  this  work.*  Below,  a  description 
of  the  other  important  systems  of  indices  is  given  together  with  the  neces- 
sary directions  for  transforming  one  type  into  another. 

The  Miller  indices  may  be  derived  from  the  parameters  of  any  form  by 
taking  their  reciprocals  and  clearing  of  fractions  if  necessary.  For  instance 
take  the  two  sets  of  parameters  as  given  above. 

(1)     \a:\h:  \c,      and      (2)     lo  :  |6  :  2c. 

By  inversion  of  these  expressions  we  obtain 

(1)  4a  :  36  :  2c,      and      (2)     \a\\h:  ic. 

In  the  case  of  (2)  it  is  necessary  to  clear  of  fractions,  giving 

(2)  4a  :  36  :  2c. 

The  indices  of  this  form  then  are  4  a  :  3  6  :  2  c.  The  letters  indicating  the 
different  axes  are  commonly  dropped  and  the  indices  in  this  case  would  be 
written  simply  as  432,  the  intercepts  on  the  different  axes  being  indicated  by 
the  order  in  which  the  numbers  are  given. 

A  general  expression  frequently  used  for  the  indices  of  a  form  belonging 
to  any  crystal  system  which  has  three  crystallographic  axes  is  hkl.  In  the 
hexagonal  system,  which  has  four  axes,  this  becomes  hkil.  If  the  parameters 
of  a  form  be  written  so  that  they  are  fractions  with  the  nimierators  alwayB 
unity  then  the  denominators  will  become  the  same  as  the  corresponding  in- 
dices.   The  general  expression  in  this  case  would  therefore  be  r  r-  -j- 

The  symbol  of  a  given  form  is  the  indices  of  the  face  of  that  form  which 
has  the  simplest  relations  to  the  crystallographic  axes.  The  symbol  is  com- 
monly used  to  designate  the  whole  form. 

Various  examples  are  given  below  illustrating  the  relations  between  param- 
eters and  indices. 

Parameters  Miller's  Symbol 

t\   t\   2^}  =i<»:i«':ic=  221 

t\   25;    ic)  -i«:i6:ic=  212 

fa;*';   ^}=i«:4*:l«-  201 

t\   ^';«c}=i-  =  i*  =  »''-  210 

la  :  Q0&  :  ooc     =  ^o  :  46  :  Jc  =  100 

If  the  axial  intercepts  are  measured  in  behind  on  the  a  axis,  or  to  the 

left  on  the  6  axis,  or  below  on  the  c  axis,  they  are  called  negative,  and  a  minus 

sign  is  placed  over  the  corresponding  number  of  the  indices;  as 

Parameters  Indices 

-\a  :  -i6  :  ic  =        25l 
-§a  :      J6  :  |c  =         201 

*In  the  hexagonal  system  the  indices  used  are  those  adapted  by  Bravais  after  the 
method  of  MiUer. 
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Different  Systems  of  Indices.  The  Weiss  indices  are  the  same  as  the  parameters 
described  above.  The  different  axes  are  represented  by  the  letters  a,  h  and  c,  each  being 
preceded  by  a  number  indicating  the  relative  intercept  of  the  face  in  question  upon  that 
particular  axis.  For  instance,  a  possible  orthorhombic  pyramid  face  might  be  represented 
as  la  :  26  :  }c.  The  Weiss  indices  may  be  converted  into  the  Miller  indices  by  inversion 
and  clearing  of  fractions,  the  above  symbol  becoming  then  213.  In  the  Naumann  indices 
the  unit  p3rramidal  form  is  indicated  by  O  in  the  isometric  system  where  the  three  crystal 
axes  all  have  the  same  unit  lengths  or  by  P  where  the  axes  differ  in  their  unit  lengths. 
For  other  forms  the  indices  become  niPn  (or  mOn)  in  which  m  gives  the  intercept  upon  the 
vertical  axis,  c,  and  n  the  intercept  upon  one  of  the  horizontal  axes  (a  or  6),  the  intercept 
upon  the  other  horizontal  axis  being  always  at  unity.  To  which  particular  horizontal  axis 
this  number  refers  may  be  indicated  by  a  mark  over  it  as  tl  for  the  b  axis,  it  or  n'  for  the 
a  axis.  If  the  intercept  m  orn  is  unity  it  is  omitted  from  the  indices.  The  pyramid  face 
used  as  an  example  above  would  therefore  in  the  Naumann  notation  be  represented  by 
f P2.  Other  examples  are  given  in  the  table  below.  J.  D,  Dana  modified  ttie  Naumann 
indices  by  substituting  a  hyphen  for  the  letter  P  or  O  and  i  for  the  infinity  sign,  oo .  He 
designated  the  fundamental  pyramid  form  simply  by  1.  When  the  only  parameter  differ- 
ing from  unity  was  that  one  which  referred  to  the  intercept  upon  the  vertical  axis,  it  was 
written  alone;  for  example  the  pyramid  face  having  the  parameter  relations  of  la  :  lb  :  2c 
would  be  indicated  by  2.  The  Naumann  and  Dana  indices  are  easily  converted  into  the 
Miller  indices  by  arranging  them  in  the  proper  order,  inverting  and  then  clearing  of  frac- 
tions. Goldschmidt  has  proposed  another  method  of  deriving  indices.  This  has  the 
advantage  that  the  indices  for  any  particular  face  can  be  derived  directly  from  the  position 
of  its  pole  on  the  gnomonic  projection.  The  first  number  gives  the  linear  position  of  the 
pole  in  respect  to  the  left  to  right  medial  line  of  the  projection  and  in  terms  of  the  unit 
pace  distance  of  the  projection  (see  Art.  84).  The  second  figure  similarly  gives  the 
position  of  the  pole  in  reference  to  the  front  to  back  medial  line.  These  two  figures  con- 
stitute the  Goldschmidt  indices  of  the  face.  If  the  two  numbers  should  be  the  same  the 
second  is  omitted.  The  Goldschmidt  indices  are  easily  converted  into  the  Miller  indices 
by  adding  1  as  the  third  figure  and  clearing  of  fractions  and  eliminating  any  oo  sign. 

The  relations  between  the  Miller  and  the  Miller-Bravais  indices  for  the  hexagonal 
system  are  given  in  Art.  169. 

EXAMPLES  OF  INDICES  ACCORDING  TO-  VARIOUS  SYSTEMS  OF 

NOTATION 


WdM 

Naumann 

Dana 

Qoldachmidt 

MiUer 

la  :    16  :   2c 

2P 

0P2 

2PO0 

00  P2 

00  Poo 

2 

1-2 
2-i 
i-2 

•      • 

1-1 

2 

2oo 
ooO 

221 

la  :    26  :    Ic 

212 

la  :  «6  :    2c 

201 

la:    26  :  ooc 

210 

la  :  oo6  :  ooc 

100 

36.  Law  of  Rational  Indices.  —  The  study  of  crystals  has  established 
the  general  law  that  the  ratios  between  the  intercepts  on  the  axes  for  the 
different  faces  on  a  crystal  can  always  be  expressed  by  rational  numbers. 

These  ratios  may  be  1:2,  2:1,  2:3,  1  :  oo,  etc.,  but  never  1  :  V2,  etc. 
Hence  the  values  of  hkl  in  the  Miller  symbols  must  always  be  either  whole 
numbers  or  zero. 

If  the  form  whose  intercepts  on  the  axes  a,  6,  c  determine  their  assumed 
unit  lengths  —  the  unit  form  as  it  is  called  —  is  well  chosen,  these  numerical 
values  of  the  indices  are  in  most  cases  very  simple.  In  the  Miller  symbols, 
0  and  the  numbers  from  1  to  6  are  most  common. 

The  above  law,  which  has  been  established  as  the  result  of  experience,  in 
fact  follows  from  the  consideration  of  the  molecular  structure  as  hinted  at  in 
an  earlier  paragraph  (Art.  31). 
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87.   Form.  —  A  form  in  crystallography  includes  all  the  faces  which 

have  a  hke  position  relative  to  the  planes,  or  axes,  of  symmetry.     The  full 

meaning  of  this  will  be  appreciated  after  a  study  of  the  several  systems.     It 

will  be  seen  that  in  the  most  general  case,  that  of  a  form  having  the  symbol 

(hkl),  whose  planes  meet  the  assumed  unit  axes  at  unequal 

lengths,  there  must  be  forty-eight  hke  faces  in  the  isometric 

system  *  (see  Fig.  121),  twenty-four  in  the  hexagonal  (Fig,  226), 

sixteen  in  the  tetragonal  (Fig.  187),  eight  in  the  orthorhombic 

(Fig.  51),  four  in  the  monoclinic,  and  two  in  the  triclinic.     In 

the  first  four  systems  the  faces  named  yield  an  enclosed  solid, 

and  hence  the  form  is  called  a  daaed  form;   in  the  remaining 

two  systems  this  is  not  true,  and  such  forms  in  these  and 

other  cases  are  called  lypen  forms.     Fig.  298  shows  a  crystal 

bounded  by  three  pairs  of  unlike  faces;  each  pair  is  hence  an 

open  form.    Figs.  52-55  show  open  forms. 

The  unit  arfundametUalform  is  one  where  parameters  cor- 
respond to  the  assumed  unit  lengths  of  the  axes.  Fig.  51  shows  the  unit 
pyramid  of  sulphur  whose  symbol  is  (111);  it  has  eight  similar  faces,  the 
position  of  which  determines  the  ratio  of  the  axes- given  in  Art.  3^ 

53  a 


BMtd  Pinacoid  Prism 

(001)  (110)  {hkO) 


Dome 
(101),  (MM)  (Oil),  (OW) 


*  The  nontud  daaa  is  referred  to  in  each  ci 
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The  forms  in  the  isometric  system  have  special  individual  names,  given  later.  In  the 
other  svstems  certain  general  names  are  employed  in  this  book  which  may  be  briefly  men- 
tioned here.  A  form  whose  faces  are  parallel  to  two  of  the  axes  *  is  called  a  pinacoid  (irom 
Tipa^f  a  board).  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  52.  One  whose  faces  are  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis 
but  meet  both  the  horizontal  axes  is  called  a  prisma  as  Fig.  53.  If  the  faces  are  parallel  to 
one  horizontal  axis  only,  it  is  a  dome  (Figs.  54,  55).  If  the  faces  meet  all  the  axes,  the  form 
is  a  pyramid  (Fig.  51);  this  name  is  given  even  if  there  ib  only  one  face  belongmg  to  the 
form. 

In  Fig.  56.  a(lOO),  6(010)  are  pinacoids:  m(llO),  8(120)  are  prisms;  d(ipi)  and  ik(021) 
are  domes;  all  these  are  open  forms.  Finally,  'e(lll)  is  a  pyramid,  this  being  a  closed  form. 
The  relation  existing  in  each  of  these  cases  between  the  symbol  and  the  position  of  the 
faces  to  the  axes  should  be  carefullv  studied. 

As  shown  in  the  above  cases,  the  symbol  of  a  form  is  usually  included  in  parentheses, 
as  (111),  (100);  or  it  may  be  in  brackets  [111]  or  Ull  K 

38.  Zone.  —  A  zone  includes  a  series  of  faces  on  a  crystal  whose  inter- 
section-lines are  mutually  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  a  common  line  drawn 
through  the  center  of  the  crystal,  called  the  zone-axis.  This 
parallelism  means  simply  that  the  given  faces  are  either  all 
parallel  to  one  of  the  crystallographic  axes  or  that  their 
parameters  have  a  constant  ratio  for  two  of  the  axes.  Some 
simple  numerical  relation  exists,  in  every  case,  between  all 
the  faces  in  a  zone,  which  is  expressed  by  the  zonal  equation 
(see  Art.  46).  The  faces  m,  8,  b  (Fig.  56)  are  in  a  zone; 
also,  b  and  k. 

If  a  face  of  a  crystal  falls  simultaneously  in  two  zones, 
it  follows  that  its  s3rmbol  is  fixed  and  can  be  determined 
from  the  two  zonal  equations,  without  the  measurement  of 
angles.  Further,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  face  correspond- 
ing to  the  intersection  of  two  zones  is  always  a  possible 
crystal  face,  that  is,  one  having  rational  values  for  the  indices 
which  define  its  position. 

In  many  cases  the  zonal  relation  is  obvious  at  sight,  but 
it  can  always  be  determined,  as  shown  in  Arts.  46,  M  by  an 
easy  calculation. 

Illustrations  will  be  given  after  the  methods  of  representing  a 
crystal  by  the  various  projections  have  been  explained.  Chrvsolite 

39.  Horizontal  Projections.  —  In  addition  to  the  usual 
perspective  figures  of  crystals,  projections  on  the  basal  plane  (or  more  gener- 
ally the  plane  normal  to  the  prismatic  zone)  are  very  conveniently  used. 
These  give  in  fact  a  map  of  the  crystal  as  viewed  from  above  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  prismatic  zone.  Figs.  30-33  give  simple  examples. 
In  these  the  successive  faces  may  be  indicated  by  accents,  as  in  Fig.  56,  passing 
around  in  the  direction  of  the  axes  a,  6,  a,  that  is,  counter-clockwise.  On 
the  construction  of  these  projections  see  the  Appendix  A. 

M.  Spherical  Projection.  —  The  study  of  actual  crystals,  particularly 
as  r^ards  the  angular  and  zonal  relations  of  their  faces,  is  mucli  facilitated 
by  the  use  of  various  projections.  The  simplest  of  these  and  the  one  from 
which  the  others  may  be  derived  is  known  as  the  spherical  ^projection. 

In  making  a  spherical  projection  of  a  crystal  it  is  assumed  that  the  crystal 
lies  within  a  sphere,  the  center  of  which  coincides  with  the  center  of  the 


*  In  the  tetragonal  system  the  form  (100)  is,  however,  called  a  prism  and  (101)  a 
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crystal  (i.e.  the  point  <^  intersection  of  its  cryst&llographic  axes).     From  this 

common  center  normals  are  drawn  to  the  successive  faces  of  the  crystal  and 

continued  until  they  meet  the  surface  of  the  sphere.     The  points  in  which 

these  normals  touch  that  surface  locate  the  poles  of  the  respective  faces  and 

ff  together  form  the  spherical 

projection   of   the    crystal. 

The  method  of   formation 

and   the   character  of   the 

spherical  projection  is  shown 

in  Fig.  57. 

It  b  to  be  noted  that  all 
the  poles  of  faces  which  lie 
in  the  same  zone  on  the 
crystal,  i.e.  faces  whose  in- 
tersection lines  are  mutually 
parallel,  fall  upon  the  same 
great  circle  on  the  sphere. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the 
figure  in  the  case  of  the 
zone  Ord-a  and  a-o-d.  Con- 
versely, of  course,  all  faces 
whose  poles  fall  on  the  same 
great  circle  of  the  spherical 
projection  must  lie  in  the 
same  zone.  A  face  whose 
pole  falls  at  the  intersection 
Spherical  Ppojection  (after  Penfield)  »*  two  or  more  great  circles 

hes  m  two  or  more  inde- 
pendent aones,  as  for  instance  o(lll),  in  Fig.  57.  The  angular  relations 
between  the  faces  on  the  crystal  are  of  course  preserved  in  the  angles  exist- 
ing between  their  respective  poles  on  the  spherical  projection.  Tue  angles 
between  the  poles,  however,  are  the  supplementary  an^es  to  those  between 
the  faces  on  the  crystal,  as  shown  in  Fig.  58.  The 
supplementary  angles  are  those  which  are  commonly       „.  ■* 

meanured  and  recorded  when  studying  a  crystal,  see 
Art.  230. 

The  spherical  projection  is  very  useful  in  getting 
a  mental  picture  of  the  relations  existing  between  the 
various  faces  and  zonee  upon  a  crystal  but  because  of 
its  nature  does  not  permit  of  the  close  study  and  ac- 
curate measurements  that  may  be  made  on  the  other 
projections  described  below  which  are  made  on  plane 
surfaces. 

41.  The  Stereographic  Projection.  — The  stereo-  ^^ofl^^^d^^h^^ 
graphic  projection  may  be  best  considered  as  derived  ft^^on 
from  the  spherical  projection  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  plane  of  the  projection  is  commonly  taken  as  the  equatorial 
plane  of  the  sphere.  Imaginary  hnes  are  drawn  from  the  poles  of  the  spheri- 
cal projection  to  the  south  pole  of  the  sphere.  The  points  in  which  these 
lines  pierce  the  plane  of  the  equator  locate  the  poles  in  the  stereographic  pro- 
jection.     The  relation  between  the  two  projections  is  shown  in  Fig.  59. 
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Fig.  60  shows  the  same  stereographic  projection  without  the  foreshortening 
of  Fig.  59.  Commonly  only  the  poles  that  he  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
including  those  on  the  equator,  are  transferred  to  the  stereographic  projection. 

Certain  facts  concerning  the  stereographic  projection  need  to  be  noted. 
Its  most  important  charac- 
ter is  that  sdl  circles  or  cir- 
cular arcs  on  the  spherical 
projection  are  projected  as 
arcs  of  true  circles  on  the 
stereographic  projection.* 
The  poles  of  all  crystal 
faces  that  are  parallel  to 
the  vertical  crystallogra- 
phic  axis  fall  on  the  equa- 
tor of  the  spherical  pro- 
jection and  occupy  the 
same  positions  in  the  stere- 
ographic projection.  The 
pole  of  a  horizontal  face 
will  fall  on  the  center  of 
the  stereographic  projec- 
tion. All  north  and  south 
meridians  of  the  spherical 
projection  will  appear  as 
straight  radial  lines  in  the 
stereographic  projection 
(i.e.  as  arcs  of  circles  hav- 
ing infinite  radii).  Other  j^elation  between  Spherical  and  Stereographic  Projectiona 
great  circles  on  the  spher- 
ical projection,  as  already  stated,  will  be  transferred  to  the  stereographic  as 
circtdar  arcs.    Examples  of  all  these  are  shown  in  Fig.  60. 

The  angular  relations  between  the  poles  of  the  various  faces  are  preserved 
in  the  stereographic  projection  but  the  linear  distance  corresponding  to  a 
degree  of  arc  naturally  increases  from  the  center  of  the  projection  toward  its 
circumference.  This  is  iUustrated  in  Fig.  61  where  the  circle  represents  a 
vertical  section  through  the  spherical  projection  and  the  line  A-B  represents 
the  trace  of  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  stereographic  projection.  A  point 
20°  from  N  on  the  sphere  is  projected  to  the  point  a  on  the  stereographic 
projection,  a  point  45**  from  N  is  projected  to  6,  etc.  In  this  way  a  protractor 
can  be  made  by  means  of  which  angular  distances  from  the  center  of  the 
stereographic  projection  can  be  readily  determined.  Fig.  62  represents  such 
a  protractor  which  was  devised  by  Penfield.f  The  mathematical  relation 
between  the  linear  distance  from  the  center  of  the  projection  and  its  angular 
value  is  seen  by  study  of  Fig.  61.  If  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  the  projection 
is  taken  as  unity  the  distance  from  its  center  to  any  desired  point  is  equal  to 
the  tangent  of  one  half  of  the  angle  represented.     For  instance  the  distance 


*  For  proof  of  this  statement  see  Penfield,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  11,  10,  1001. 

t  This  protractor  and  the  other  protractors  and  scales  used  by  Penfield^pan  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Mineralogical  Laboratory  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Uni- 
▼enity,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
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Stereographic  Projection  of  the  Isometric  Forms,  Cube,  Octahedron,  and  Dodecahedron 


from  the  center  to  the  point  a  is  equivalent  to  the  tangent  of  10°,  to  point  c 
the  tangent  of  35°,  etc. 

Fig.  63  represents  a  chart  used  by  Penfield  for  making  stereographic 
projections.  The  circle  has  a  diameter  of  14  cm.  and  is  graduated  to  de- 
grees. With  it  go  certain  scales  that  are  very  useful  in  locating  the  desired 
points  and  zonal  circles.    These  will  be  briefly  described  later. 
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For  detailed  descriptions  of  the  principles  of  the  stereographic  projection 
and  the  methods  of  its  use  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  various  books  and 
articles,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  beyond.  It  is  possible  here  to  give  only 
a  brief  outline  of  the  more  important  methods  of  construction  used. 


Stereographic  Protractor  for  plotting  Stereographic  Projections  (after  Penfield; 

reduced  one-hall) 

(1).  To  locate  the  pole  of  a  face  lying  on  a  knoum  north  and  south  great  circle^ 
its  angvlar  distance  from  the  center  or  a  point  op  the  circumference  of  the  pro^ 
jection  being  given.  The  stereographic  protractor.  Fig.  62,  or  the  tangent  rela- 
tion as  stated  above,  gives  the  proper  distance.  The  poles  labeled  o  (iso- 
metric octahedron).  Fig.  60,  may  be  located  in  this  way. 

(2)  To  locate  the  projection  of  the  arc  of  a  great  drde  which  is  not  a  north 
and  south  meridian  or  the  equator.  The  projections  of  three  points  on  the 
arc  must  be  known.  Then,  since  the  projection  of  the  circle  will  be  still  a 
circular  arc,  its  position  can  be  determined  by  the  usual  geometric  construc- 
tion for  a  circle  with  three  points  on  its  arc  given.  If,  as  is  commonly  the 
case,  the  points  where  the  great  circle  crosses  the  equator  and  the  angle  it 
makes  with  the  equator  are  known  it  is  possible  to  get  the  radius  of  the  pro- 
jected arc  directly  from  Scale  No.  1,  Fig.  63.  The  location  of  such  a  desired 
arc  is  shown  in  Fig.  64.  The  arcs  shown  in  Fig.  60  were  also  located  in  this 
way. 

(3)  To  locate  the  position  of  the  pole  of  a  face  lying  on  a  knovm  great  circle, 
which  is  not  a  runih  and  south  meridianj  its  angle  from  a  point  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  projection  being  known.  The  projected  arc  of  a  small  vertical 
circle,  whose  radius  is  the  known  angle,  is  drawn  about  the  point  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  projection  and  since  all  points  on  this  arc  must  have  the 
required  angular  distance  from  the  given  point  the  intersection  of  this  circle 
with  the  known  great  circle  will  give  the  desired  point.  The  radius  of  the 
projected  arc  of  the  small  vertical  circle  can  be  determined  by  finding  the 
position  of  three  points  on  the  projection  which  have  the  required  angular 
distance  from  the  point  given  on  the  circumference  of  the  projection  and 
then  obtaining  the  center  of  the  required  circle  in  the  usual  way.  Or  by  the 
use  of  Scale  No.  2,  Fig.  63,  the  required  radius  is  obtained  directly.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  known  point  on  the  circumference  of  the  projection, 
while  the  stereographic  center  of  the  small  circle,  is  not  the  actual  center  of 
the  projected  arc.  The  center  will  lie  outside  the  circumference  on  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  radial  line  that  joins  the  given  point  with  the  center  of  the 
projection.    Therefore,  even  if  the  radius  of  the  required  arc  is  taken  from 
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Scale  No.  2,  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  at  least  one  point  on  the  re- 
quired circle  in  order  to  find  its  center.  These  methods  of  construction  are 
illustrated  in  Fig.  65,  in  which  the  position  is  determined  of  the  pole  n  (iso- 


64 


Location  of  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  in  the  Stereographic  Projection  at  a  given  angle 

above  the  equator 


aou 


Location  of  pole  of  trapexohedron,  n(211),  in  Stereographic  Projection 

metric  trapezohedron)  which  Ues  on  the  great  circle  passing  through  the 
polos  a  (isometric  cube)  and  o  (isometric  octahedron) ,  and  makes  a  known 
angle  (SSi"")  with  a. 
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(4)  To  locate  the  position  of  the  pole  of  a  face  given  the  angles  between  it  and 
two  other  faces  whose  poles  lie  within  the  divided  circle.  Circumscribe  about 
the  poles  of  the  two  known  points  small  circles  with  the  proper  radii  and 
the  desired  point  will  be  located  at  their  intersectipn.  The  two  small  circles 
may  touch  at  only  a  single  point  or  they  may  intersect  in  two  points.  In 
the  latter  case  both  points  will  meet  the  required  conditions.  The  positions 
of  the  projected  small  circles  are  readily  found  by  drawing  radii  from  the 
center  of  the  projection  through  the  two  known  poles  and  then  la3dng  off  on 
these  radii  points  on  either  side  of  the  known  poles  with  the  required  angular 
distances.  The  center  is  then  found  between  these  two  points  in  each  case 
and  a  circle  drawn  through  them.  This  Une  of  this  circle  will  then  be  every- 
where the  required  number  of  degrees  away  from  the  known  pole.  The  re- 
quired points  may  be  found  readily  by  means  of  the  Stereographic  Protrac- 
tor, Fig.  62,  remembering  that  the  zero  point  on  the  protractor  must  always 
lie  at  the  center  of  the  projection.  This  construction  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6is, 
in  which  the  points  s  (isometric  hexoctahedron),  are  22®  12'  and  19°  5'  from 
the  points  o  (isometric  octahedron),  and  d  (isometric  dodecahedron).  It  is 
to  be  noted  here,  also,  that  while  the  points  o  and  d  are  the  stereographic 
centers  of  the  circles  about  them,  the  actual  centers  are  points  which  are 
somewhat  farther  out  from  the  center  of  the  projection. 

66 
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a  100 
Location  of  two  poles  of  hexoctahedron,  s,  in  Stereographic  Projection 

(5)  To  measure  the  angle  between  two  given  points  on  the  stereographic 
projection.  If  the  two  points  lie  on  the  circumference  of  the  projection  the 
angle  between  them  is  read  directly  from  the  divisions  of  the  circle.  If  they 
lie  on  the  same  radial  line  in  the  projection,  the  angle  is  given  by  the  use  of 
the  Stereographic  Protractor,  Fig.  62.  In  other  cases  it  is  necessary  first  to 
find  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  upon  which  the  two  points  lie.  This  is  most 
easily  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  transparent  celluloid  protractor  upon 
which  the  arcs  of  great  circles  are  given,  Fig.  67.  Place  this  protractor  over 
the  projection  with  its  center  coinciding  with  the  center  of  the  projection  and 
turn  it  about  until  the  required  great  circle  is  found.  Note  the  points  where 
this  circle  intersects  the  circumference  of  the  projection.  Then  place  a 
second  transparent  protractor  on  which  small  vertical  circles  are  given, 
Fig.  68,  over  the  projection  with  its  ends  on  the  points  of  the  circumference 
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just  determined.  Now  note  the  angular  distance  between  the  two  given 
points.  The  whole  operation  may  also  be  done  by  use  of  a  third  trans- 
parent protractor,  on  which  the  arcs  of  both  great  and  small  circles  are 
^ven. 


Steicc^niphic  Protractor,  giving  amall  circles  for  every  degree  measured  from  a  given  poiat 
on  the  circumiereDce.    (After  PeDfield,  reduced  one-half) 

(6)  To  measure  the  anQle  between  the  arcs  of  two  great  circles  on  the  stereo- 
graphic  projection.  This  is  most  conveniently  accomplished  by  construct- 
ing the  arc  of  a  great  circle  which  shall  have  a  90°  radius  about  the  point  at 
which  the  two  arcs  in  question  cross  each  other  and  then  measuring  the 
angular  distance  between  the  two  points  at  which  they  intersect  this  great 
circle.  Fig.  69,  after  Penfield,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  method.  First,  if 
it  is  wished  to  measure  the  angle  between  the  divided  circle  and  the  arc  of 
the  great  circle  that  crosses  it  at  C  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  a  straight 
line  through  the  center  of  the  projection,  JV,  which  shall  intersect  the  divided 
circle  at  points  90°  distant  from  C.  This  line  will  be  the  projection  of  the 
arc  of  a  great  circle  about  the  sphere  at  90°  distant  from  C.  The  angle  at  C 
is  then  determined  by  measuring  with  the  stereographic  protractor  the  angle 
between  u  and  v. 

In  the  case  of  the  angle  between  two  great  circles  that  meet  at  some 
point  within  the  divided  circle  as  at  4,  Fig.  69,  it  is  necessary  to  construct 
the  projected  arc  of  the  great  circle  90°  distont  from  this  point    This  is  done 
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by  drawing  the  radial  line  through  N  and  A  and  measuring  with  the  stereo- 
graphic  protractor  an  angle  of  90°  from  A  to  the  point  B,  The  required  arc 
will  pass  through  this  point  and  the  points  p  and  p'  which  are  each  90°  away 
from  the  points  at  which  the  line  A-N-B  crosses  the  divided  circle.  The 
angle  between  z  and  y  measured  on  this  great  circle  gives  the  value  of  the 

required  angle  at  A.    This  is  most 
69  readily  measured  by  the  use  of  the 

transparent  protractor  showing  small 
circles,  Fig.  68.  This  is  placed  across 
the  projection  from  p  to  p'  and  the 
angle  between  x  and  y  read  directly 
from  it. 

Wulfing  has  described  a  stereo- 
graphic  net,  which  gives  both  great 
and  small  circles  for  every  two  de- 
grees. Over  this  is  placed  a  sheet  of 
tracing  paper  upon  which  the  stereo- 
graphic  projection  is  made.  If  the 
paper  is  fastened  at  the  center  of  the 
drawing  so  that  it  can  be  turned  into 
various  positions  in  respect  to  the 
stereographic  net  below,  the  various 
great  and  small  circles  needed  can  be 
sketched  directly  upon  the  drawing. 
Or  the  required  points  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  net  to  a  separate  drawing  by  means  of  three  point  dividers. 
Examples  of  the  use  of  the  stereographic  projection  will  be  given  later 
imder  each  crystal  system. 
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Relation  between  Spherical  and  Gnomonic  Projections 

42.  The  Gnomonic  Projection.  —  The  characters  of  the  gnomonic  pro- 
jection can  best  be  understood  by  considering  it  to  be  derived  from  the 
spherical  projection  (see  Art.  40).  In  the  case  of  the  gnomonic  projection 
the  plane  of  the  projection  is  usually  taken  as  the  horizontal  plane  which 
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lies  tangent  to  the  north  pole  of  the  sphere  of  the  spherical  projection.  Im- 
aginary lines  are  then  taken  from  the  center  of  the  sphere  through  the  poles 
of  the  crystal  faces  that  lie  on  its  surface  and  extended  until  they  touch  the 
plane  of  the  projection.  The  points  in  which  these  lines  touch  that  plane 
constitute  the  gnomonic  projection  of  the  forms  represented.  Fig.  70  shows 
the  relations  between  the  spherical  and  gnomonic  projections,  using  the  same 
isometric  cr3rstal  forms  (cube,  octahedron  and  dodecahedron)  as  were  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  the  principles  of  the  Stereographic  Projection  (Art.  41). 
Fig.  71  shows  the  gnomonic  projection  of  the  same  set  of  forms. 


Gnomonic  Projection  of  Cube,  Octahedron  and  Dodecahedrao 

The  following  features  of  the  gnomonic  projection  are  important.  All 
great  circles  on  the  spherical  projection  become  straight  lines  when  trans- 
ferred to  the  gnomonic.  The  poles  of  a  series  of  crystal  faces  which  belong 
in  the  same  zone  will,  therefore,  on  the  gnomonic  projection,  lie  on  a  straight 
line.  This  primary  distinction  between  the  stereographic  and  gnomonic  pro- 
jections will  be  readily  seen  by  a  comparison  of  Figs.  60  and  71.  The  pole 
of  a  horizontal  crystal  face  (like  the  top  face  of  the  cube)  will  fall  at  the  center 
of  the  projection.  The  poles  of  vertical  crystal  faces  will  lie  on  the  plane 
of  projection  only  at  infinite  distances  from  the  center.  This  is  shown  by  a 
consideration  of  Fig.  70.  Such  faces  are  commonly  indicated  on  the  pro- 
jection by  the  use  of  radial  lines  or  arrows  which  indicate  the  directions  in 
which  their  poles  lie.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  vertical  cube  and 
dodecahedron  faces  in  Fig.  71.  Crystal  faces  having  a  steep  inclination  with 
the  horizontal  plane  must  frequently  be  indicated  in  the  same  way. 
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A  simple  relation  exists  between  the  linear  distance  from  the  center  of 
the  projection  to  a  given  point  and  the  angular  distance  represented.  This 
is  shown  in  Fig.  72  where  the  circle  is  assumed  to  be  a  vertical  cross-section 
oi  the  sphere  of  the  spherical  projection  and  the  line  A-B  represents  the 
trace  of  the  plane  of  the  gnomonic  projection.     It  is  evident  from  this  figure 

that  if  the  radius  of  the 
^  circle  is  taken  as  unity 

the  linear  distances 
N-a',  N~b\  etc.,  are  the 
tangents  of  the  angles 
20°,  35°,  etc.  Conse- 
quently in  the  gnomonic 
projection  the  distance 
of  a  given  pole  from  the 
center  of  the  projection, 
considering  the  funda- 
mental distance  O-JV, 
Fig.  72,  to  be  unity,  is 
equal  to  the  tangent  of 
the  angle  represented. 
In  the  case  of  the  stereo- 
graphic  projection  this 
distance  is  equal  to  the 
tangent  of  one  half  the  angle,  see  Art.  41.  The  «tereographic  scale,  used 
in  tne  stereographic  protractor.  Fig.  62,  can  therefore  be  adapted  for  use 
in  the  gnomonic  projection  by  taking  the  point  on  it  reading  at  twice  the 
desired  angle.  The  simplest  method  of  plotting,  however,  is  to  make  a 
direct  use  of  the  tangent  relation.  The  distance  0-iV,  Fig.  72,  is  taken  at 
some  convenient  length  and  then 
by  multipl3ring  this  distance  by  the 
natural  tangent  of  the  angle  desired 
the  linear  distance  of  the  pole  in 
question  from  the  center  of  the 
projection  is  obtained.  Frequently 
the  distance  0-N  is  taken  as  5  cm. 
In  making  a  gnomonic  projection 
a  circle  is  commonly  drawn  about 
the  center  of  the  projection,  known 
as  the  fundamental  circle,  with  a 
radius  equal  to  this  chosen  dis- 
tance. Points  that  have  an  angular 
distance  of  45°  with  the  center 
point  of  the  projection  will  lie  on 

the  circumference  of  this  cu-cle.  Measurement  of  angle  between  any  two  poles 
Commonly  also  the  gnomomc  pro-  (Ai,  A,)  on  the  Gnomonic  Projection 

jection  is  surrounded  by  a  square 

border  of  two  parallel  lines  on  which  is  indicated  the  directions  in  which  lie 
the  poles  that  cannot  appear  on  the  projection  because  of  the  vertical  or 
steeply  inclined  position  of  their  faces.  These  characters  are  shown  in 
Fig.  71. 

To  measure  the  angle  between  two  'poles  on  the  gnomonic  projection.    In 
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Fig.  73  let  Ai  and  A2  be  any  two  points  the  angle  between  which  is  desired. 
First  draw  a  straight  line  through  them  or,  in  other  words,  find  the  direction 
of  the  zonal  line  upon  which  they  lie.  Next  erect  the  line  0-A  perpendicular 
to  this  zonal  line  and  passing  through  the  center  0  of  the  projection.  On 
this  line  establish  the  point  Ny  the  distance  A-N  being  equal  to  the  hypo- 
thenuse  of  the  right  triangle  AOP  or  the  distance  A-P»  The  point  N  is 
known  as  the  angle-point  of  the  zone  A1-A2.  The  angle  A1NA2  is  equal  to 
the  desired  angle  between  the  points  Ai  and  At.  In  the  case  of  zonal  lines 
that  pass  through  the  center  of  the  projection  this  angle-point  wiU  lie  on 
the  circumference  of  the  fundamental  circle  at  the  terminus  of  a  radius 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  zonal  line  in  question.  In  the  case  of  vertical 
crystal  faces  whose  poles  lie  at  an  infinite  distance  the  center  of  the  projec- 
tion is  itself  the  angle-point. 

The  explanation  of  the  above  method  mav  be  given  as  follows.  In  Fig.  74  let  the  circle 
repreBeot  a  vertical  section  through  the  dphere  of  the  spherical  projection  and  the  line 
N-A  the  trace  of  the  plane  of  the  gnomonic  projection.  Let  the  line  A-C  represent  the 
intersection  of  a  zonal  plane  lying  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  drawing.  The  sonal 
line  representing  the  intersection  of  this  zonal  plane  witn  the  plane  of  the  gnomonic  pro- 
jection would  tnerefore  be  a  straight 

line  Uirou^  point  A  which  would  be  74 

perpendiciuar  to  the  plane  of  the  draw- 
ing. The  angle  between  anv  two  poles 
lying  on  this  zonal  line  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  angle  formed  by  the  lines 
drawn  from  these  poles  to  the  point  C. 
If  J  we  consider  this  zonal  line  which 
passes  through  A  perpendicular  to  the 
drawing  as  an  axis  around  which  we 
may  revolve  its  zonal  plane,  the  point 
C  mav  be  moved  so  that  it  will  lie  in 
the  plane  of  the  gnomonic  projection 
and  fall  at  iV,  the  distance  A-N  being 
equal  to  A-C.  The  character  of  the 
point  C  has  not  beoi  changed  by  this 
transfer  and  the  point  N  becomes  the 
angle-point  of  the  zonal  line  running 

throum  A  and  the  angle  between  any  two  poles  on  this  line  may  be  determined  b^  running 
Imes  »om  them  to  this  point  and  measuring  the  included  angle.  The  point  N  lies  on  the 
line  running  throu^  O  (center  of  the  gnomonic  projection)  and  the  distance  A~N  is  equal 
to  the  hypothenuse.  A-€.  of  the  right  triangle  one  side  of  which  is  equal  to  A-O  and 
the  other  to  G-€  (the  raoius  of  the  fundamental  circle). 

To  measure  the  angle  betvoeen  parallel  zonal  lines  on  the  gnomonic  projection. 
In  Fig.  75  let  the  two  lines  Zone  1  and  Zone  2  represent  two  parallel  zonal 
lines  the  angle  between  which  is  desired.  Draw  the  radial  hne  trom  the 
center  of  the  projection,  0,  at  right  angles  to  these  zonal  lines  intersecting 
them  at  the  points  Ai  and  A2.  Make  (>-P  at  right  angles  to  0-AiAt.  The 
angle  AiPAt  v^  give  the  angle  between  the  two  zones.  The  construction 
will  be  readily  understood  if  the  figure  is  supposed  to  be  turned  on  the  line 
O-AiAt  as  on  an  axis  until  the  point  P  becomes  the  center  of  the  spherical 
projection  The  broken  arc  now  represents  a  vertical  cross  section  of  the 
sphere  of  the  spherical  projection  and  the  points  ai  and  02  the  points  where 
the  two  zonal  lines  cross  it.  The  angle  at  P  is  obviously  the  angle  between 
the  two  zones. 

The  angle  between  Zone  2  and  the  prism  zone,  the  line  of  which  lies  at 
infinity  on  the  gnomonic  projection,  is  given  in  Pig.  75  by  the  angle  AtPN 
which  is  the  same  as  AiAiP. 
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A  gnomonic  net,  similar  in  character  to  the  stereographic  net  described 
in  Art.  41,  is  useful  in  plotting  the  points  of  a  projection  or  in  making  meas- 
urements upon  it.    The  straight  lines  upon  it  represent  the  projection  of  the 

arcs  of  great  circles  of  the  spherical 
projection,  while  the  hyperbola  curves 
represent  those  of  the  small  vertical 
circles. 

The  gnomonic  projection  is  most 
commonly  used  in  connection  with 
the  measurement  of  crystal  angles  by 
means  of  the  two-circle  goniometer. 
This  use  will  be  explained  later,  see 
Art.  232.  For  more  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  the  principles  and  uses  of 
the  gnomonic  projection  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  literature  listed  below. 

References  on  the  Stereog;rapliic  and 
Gnomonic  Projections. 

In  addition  to  the  descriptions  of  these 
Measurement  of  the  angle  between  parauel  projections  that  are  given  in  many  general 
zones  on  the  Gnomonic  Projection  crystallographic  texts  the  following  books 

and  papers  are  of  value. 
Boecke,  H.  £.    Die  Anwendung  der  stereograpnischen  Projektion  bei  kristallographi- 
schen  Untersuchungen,  1911.    Die  gnomonische  Projektion  in  ihrer  Anwendung  auf  kiis- 
tallographische  AufgafaNsn,  1913. 

Evans,  J.  W.    Gnomonic  Projections  in  two  planes.     Min.  Mag.,  14,  149,  1905. 

Goldschmidt,  V.    tfber  Projektion  und  ^phische  Kristallberechnung,  1887. 

Gossner|B.    Kristallberechnung  und  Knstalkeichnung,  1914. 

Hilton,  H.  The  Gnomonic  Net,  Min.  Mag.,  14.  18^20,  1904.  The  Ck)nstruction  of 
Crystallographic  Projections,  Min.  Mag.,  14,  99-103,  1905.  Some  Applications  of  the 
Gnomonic  Projection  to  Crystallography,  Min.  Mag.,  14,  104-108,  1905. 

Hutchinson.  A.  On  a  protractor  for  use  in  constructing  stereographic  and  gnomonic 
projections  of  tiie  sphere,  Min.  Mag.,  16,  94r-112,  1908. 

Palache.  Charles.    The  Gnomonic  Projection.    Amer.  Min.,  6,  67,  1920. 

Penfield,  S.  L.    The  Stereographic  Projection  and  Its  Possibilities  from  a  Graphical 
Standpoint,  Am.  J.  Sci.,  9,  1-24,  115-144,  1901.     On  the  Solution  of  Problems  in  Ciystal- 
lograpny  by  Means  of  Graphical  Methods  based  upon  Spherical 
and  Plane  Trigonometry.    Am.  J.  Sci.,  14,  249-284,  1902.    On  the  76 

Drawing  of  Crystals  from  Stereographic  and  Gnomonic  Projections, 
Am.  J.  Sci.,  2£  206-215,  1906. 

Smithy  G.  H.  H.  On  the  Advantages  of  the  Gnomonic  Projec- 
tion and  its  use  in  the  Drawing  of  Crystals,  Min.  Mag.,  IS,  309-321, 
1903. 
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43.  Angles  between  Faces.  —  The  angles  most  con- 
veniently used  with  the  Miller  symbols,  and  those  given 
in  this  work,  are  the  normal  angles,  that  is,  the  angles  be- 
tween the  poles  or  normals  to  the  facts,  measured  on  arcs 
of  great  circles  joining  the  poles  as  shown  on  the  stereo 
graphic  projection.  These  normal  angles  are  the  supple- 
ments of  the  actual  interfacial  angles,  as  has  been  explained. 

The  relations  between  these  normal  angles,  for  example  in  a  ^ven  zone,  is  much  simpler 
than  those  existing  between  the  actual  interfacial  angles.  Thus  it  is  always  true  that,  for  a 
series  of  faces  in  the  same  zone,  the  normal  angle  between  two  end  faces  is  emial  to  the 
sum  of  the  angles  of  faces  falling  between.    Thus  (Figs.  76,  77)  the  normal  angle  of 
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a6(100  A  010)  is  the  sum  of  aBi(100  A  110).  ™(nO  A  120),  and  s6(120  A  010).  Ttaa 
rdation  boIdB  true  in  all  the  syst«ms. 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  seen  that,  suppoeing  oca'  (Fig.  ■  t )  is  a  plane  of  aymmetiy  as  in 
the   ortborhombic   system,    the   ao^e 

100  A  110,   or   am   (Fig.   76),   is   half  77 

the  angle  110  A  110(mm"').  SimiUriy 
010  A  120(68)  is  half  the  angle  120  A 
I20(s<');  again,  tOO  A  lll(a«)  is  the 
oomplcmait  of  half  the  an^e  111  A 
lll(«e')  and  010  A  Ulfbe)  tbe.oomple- 
moit  of  half  the  ande  111  A  11I(«"'). 

Here,  as  throu^out  this  work,  the 
^gn  A  IS  used  to  represent  the  angle 
between  two  faces,  usually  designated 
by  lett«TB. 

44.  Use  of  the  Stere<^;raphic 
Projection  to  Exhibit  the  Sym- 
metiy.  —  The  symmetry  of  any 
one  of  the  crystalline  classes  may 
be  readily  exhibited  by  the  help 
of  the  stere<^raphic  projection. 

The  axes  of  binary,  trigonal, 
tetragonal  and  hexagonal  sym- 
metry are  represented  respec- 
tively by  the  following  signs: 
•  ^♦»  .  Further,  &  plane  o!  gtereographic  Projection  of  Faces  on  Chrywlito 
^fumetryiB  represented  by  a  full  C^tal,  Fig.  76 

line  (zone-circle),  while  a  dotted 

line  indicates  that  the  plane  of  symmetry  is  wanting.     The  position  of  the 
cryBtall(^rapbic  axes  is  shown  by  arrows  at  the  extremities  of  the  lines.    The 
pole  of  a  face  in  the  upper  half  of 
'*  the  crystal  (above  the  plane  of  pro- 

jection) is  represented  by  a  cross; 
one  below  by  a  circle.  If  two  like 
faces  fail  in  a  vertical  zone  a  double 
sign  is  used,  a  cross  within  the 
circle.  Figs.  91,  128,  140,  etc., 
give  illustrations. 

46.  General  RelatlonB  be- 
tween Planes  in  the  Same  Zone. 
—  Certain  important  relations 
r  exist  between  the  indices  of  faces 
that  he  in  the  same  zone.  All 
faces  to  belong  to  the  same  zone, 
taiUozomd  faces  as  they  are  called, 
must  have  their  mutual  interHec- 
tions  parallel  to  a  ^ven  direction, 
see  Art.  38.  This  direction  is 
IP  known  as  the  axis  of  the  zone. 

The  position  of  this  zonal  axis  can 
'  be  expressed  by  what  is  known  as 

the  zonal  symbol.  Consider  Fig.  78,  where  is  represented  two  crystal  faces, 
ABC,  and  CDE,  intersecting  the  crystallographic  axes  X,  Y  and  Z.  In  tlio 
illustration,  for  simplicity,  both  faces  have  been  asHumed  to  pass  through 
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the  point  C  on  the  axis  Z.  This,  of  course,  is  possible  since  any  crystal 
plane  may  be  moved  parallel  to  itself  without  altering  its  relative  intercepts 
on  the  crystal  axes.  These  two  planes  intersect  in  the  Une  C-TT,  which 
then  becomes  the  direction  of  the  zonal  axis  for  the  zone  in  which  they 
lie.  Let  the  line  O-P  which  has  been  drawn  parallel  to  this  direction 
represent  that  axis.  In  the  parallelogram  of  which  it  is  the  diagonal  the 
length  of  the  edge  0-S  and  its  parallel  edges  have  been  taken  as  equal  to  the 
dis^mce  Ch^,  The  point  P  on  the  zonal  axis  and  therefore  the  direction 
of  the  axis  itself  is  fixed  by  the  three  coordinates,  0-ilf ,  O-R^  and  0-8,  By 
means  of  the  consideration  of  similar  triangles  it  is  possible  to  prove  that  the 
values  of  these  coordinates  may  be  express^  by, 

0-M  =  (kr  -  lq)a;  0-R  =  {Ip  -  hr)b;  0-S  =  (hq  -  kp)c, 

where  a,  b,  c  represent  the  imit  lengths  of  the  three  crystallographic  axes, 
Xj  Yf  Z  and  {hkl)  and  (pqr)  represent  the  indices  of  the  two  faces  ABC  and 
CDE.  These  expressions  are  usually  simplified  by  substituting  u  =  kr  —  Iq^ 
V  =  Ip  —  hr,  w  —  hq  —  kp,  giving  O-M  =  ua,  0~R  =  vb  and  0-S  =  wc. 
The  three  figures  [uvw]  are  said  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  zone  in  question. 
They  represent  the  reciprocals  of  the  values  of  the  three  coordinates,  or  in 
other  words  are  the  indices  of  a  point,  P,  on  the  zonal  axis.  They  may 
most  readily  be  obtained  by  a  system  of  cross-multiplication  and  subtraction 
according  to  the  fpUowing  scheme.  Write  the  indices  of  one  face  twice  in 
their  proper  order  and  directly  under  them 'the  corresponding  indices  of  the 
second  face.  Cross  off  the  first  and  last  number  of  each  series.  Then  mul- 
tiply the  figures  joined  by  the  cross  lines,  see  below,  and  substract  the  prod- 
uct of  the  two  joined  by  light  lines  from  that  of  those  joined  by  heavy  lines, 
working  from  left  to  right.  The  three  numbers  obtained  will  in  their  order 
correspond  to  u,  v  and  w» 
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q       r        p       q 
u  ^  kr  --  Iq,  V  ^  Ip  —  hr,  w  ^  hq  —  hp. 

Since  the  zonal  symbol  for  a  given  zone  may  be  obtained  from  the  indices 
of  any  two  faces  lying  in  that  zone  it  follows  that  the  indices  of  every  pos- 
sible face  in  that  zone  must  have  definite  relations  to  the  zonal  symbol.  For 
a  given  face  with  indices  (xi/z),  in  a  zone  having  the  symbol  [now]  the  follow- 
ing equation,  known  as  the  zonal  equation,  must  hold  true. 

ux  +  vy  -\-  wz  =  0, 

In  this  way  it  can  be  readily  shown  whether  or  not  a  given  face  can  lie  in  a 
certain  zone. 

Further  if  [uow]  be  the  symbol  of  one  zone  and  [efg]  that  of  another  inter- 
secting it,  then  the  point  of  intersection  will  always  be  the  pole  of  a  possible 
crystal  face.  Its  indices  QM)  must  satisfy  the  equations  of  both  zones  and 
may  be  obtained  by  combining  them  or  the  same  result  may  be  had  by  tak- 
ing the  symbols  of  the  two  zones  and  subjecting  them  to  the  same  sort  of  cross- 
multiplication  by  which  they  were  themselves  originally  derived. 
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46.  —  Examples  of  Zones  and  Zonal  Relations.  —  The  f  oUowing  are  cases  in  which  the 
aonal  equation  is  seen  at  once.  In  Figs.  76  and  77  the  faces  a(lOO),  m(llO),  «(120).  6(010) 
form  a  vertical  zone  with  mutually  parallel  intersections,  since  they  are  all  parallel  to  the 
vertical  axis;  that  is,  for  all  faces  in  this  zone  it  must  be  true  that  1^0. 

Again,  the  faces  a(lOO),  d(lOl),  c(OOl)  are  in  a  zone,  all  being  parallel  to  the  horizontal 
axis  h;  hence  for  them  and  all  others  in  this  zone  /;  »  0.  Also  6(010),  A;(021),  A(Oll),  c(OOl) 
are  in  a  zone,  all  being  parallel  to  the  axis  a,  so  that  A  »  0. 

Also  the  faces /(121),  e(lll),  d(lOl),  e"(lll),  f  "(l2l)  are  in  a  zone,  since  they  have  a 
common  ratio  for  the  axes  a  :  c.    With  them,  obviously,  h  ^  I. 

The  faces  c(OOl),  e(lll),  m(llO)  are  also  in  a  zone,  and  again  c(OOl),  /(121),  8(120). 
though  interaections  do  not  happen  to  be  made  between  c  and  e  in  the  one  case,  and  c  ana 
/  in  the  other.  For  each  of  these  zones  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  common  ratio  of  the  hori- 
zontal axes,  that  is,  of  A  to  A;  in  the  indices.  For  the  first  it  may  be  shown  that  h  '^  k;  for 
the  second,  that  2h  »  k. 

All  the  relations  named  may  be  obtained  at  once  from  the  79 

above  scheme.    For  example,  lor  the  faces  8(120)  and  /(121) 
the  scheme  gives 


XXX 


u  =  2, 


1, 


0; 


2h  -  k  =  0,OT2h  =  k. 


The  symbol  of  a  face  lying  at  once  in  two  zones,  as  stated 
above,  must  satisfy  the  zonal  equation  of  each;  these  symbols 
are  hence  easily  obtained  either  by  combining  the  equations 
or  by  a  scheme  of  multiplication  like  that  given  above. 

For  example,  in  Fig.  79,  of  sulphur,  the  face  lettered  x  is  in 
the  zone  (1)  with  6(010)  and  «(113),  also  in  zone  (2)  with  p(lll) 
and  n(Oll).    These  zones  give,  respectively: 


Sulphur 


(1)    0 


0 


XXX 


0     (2)     1 


I  1  1  J. 

XXX 


3 
u  =  3, 


0 

V 


1 

0, 


0 


w 


1. 


e 


0, 


T 
/ 


1,      (7-1. 


Hence  for  (1)  the  zonal  equation  is  Zh  ^  I;  for  (2)  k  ^  L  Combining  these,  we  obtain 
A  =  1,  A:  =  3,  Z  =  3. 

The  ssrmbol  of  the  face  x  is,  therefore^  133. 

The  same  result  is  given  by  multiplymg  the  zonal  symbols  Oil,  30l,  together  after  the 
same  method,  thus; 


0 


XXX 

)        1       3        0 


13        3  Hence,  again,  x  «  133. 

This  method  of  calculation  belongs  to  all  the  different  S3r8tems.  In  the  hexagonal 
system,  in  which  there  are  four  indices,  one  of  the  three  referring  to  the  horizontaiaxes 
(usually  the  third)  is  omitted  when  the  zonal  relations  are  applied.    See  Art.  166. 

47.  Methods  of  Calculation.  —  In  general  the  angles  between  the  pdes 
can  be  calculated  by  the  methods  of  spherical  trigonometry  from  the  tri- 
angles shown  in  the  spherical  projection  —  which  for  the  most  part  are  rights 
angled.  Certain  fundamental  relations  connect  the  axes  with  the  elemental 
angles  of  the  projection;  the  most  important  of  these  are  given  under  the 
incfividual  systems.    Some  general  relations  only  are  explained  here. 
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48.   Relations  between  the  Indices  of  a  Plane  and  the  Angle  made  by  it 
with  the  Axes.  —  In  Fig.  80  let  the  three  lines,  X,  Y,  and  Z  represent  three 

crystallographic  axes  making  any  angles  with  each 
other  and  let  a,  b  and  c  represent  their  unit  lengths. 
Assume  any  face  HKL  cutting  these  axes  with  the 
intercepts  0-Hy  O-K  and  0-L.  Let  0-p-P  be  a 
normal  to  the  plane  HKL  intersecting  the  plane  at 
p  and  the  enveloping  surface  of  the  spherical  pro- 
jection at  P.  Let  AAi  represent  the  indices  of  the 
given  form.  Since  the  line  0-p  is  normal  to  the 
plane  HKL  the  triangles  HOp^  KOp  and  I/Jp  are 
right  angles  and  the  following  relations  hold  true. 

^  ^  =  cos  HOp;  ^  =  cos  KOp;  t^  =  cos  LOp. 

The  angles  HOp,  KOp,  and  LDp  are  equal,  respectively,  to  the  angles  repre- 
sented on  the  spherical  projection  by  the  arcs  PX,  PY  and  PZ  and  OH  =  r, 


OK^\,OL^\. 


By  substituting  we  have, 
OP  =  fcos  PZ  =  5  cos  Py  =  f  cos  PZ. 


This  equation  is  fundamental,  and  several  of  the  relations  given  beyond  are 
deduced  from  it. 

81 


Xioo 


100  X 


The  most  useful  application  is  that  when  the  axial  angles  are  ^^y  as  represented  in  Fie. 
81;  then  X,  Y,  Z  are  the  nornaals  to  100,  010,  001,  respectively.  Also  if  the  plane  HKL  is 
taken  as  a  face  of  the  unit  pyramid,  that  is,  if  its  intercepts  on  the  axes  are  taken  as  the 
unit  lengths 

OH  =  a,  OK  =  6,  OL  =  c. 

Then  the  lines  HK,  HL,  KL  give  abo  the  intersections  of  the  planes  110,  101,  Oil  on 
the  three  axial  planes,  and  their  poles  are  hence  at  the  points  fixed  by  nonnals  to  these 
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lines  drawn  from  O.    It  will  be  obvious  from  this  figure,  then,  that  the  f oUowing  relatJons 
hold  true: 

tan  (100  A  110)  =  j  ; 

tan  (001  A  101)  »  -  ; 

tan  (001  A  Oil)  »^- 
Hiese  Talues  are  often  used  later. 

49.  Cotangent  and  Tangent  Relations.  —  In  the  case  of  four  faces  in  a 
Bone  oonceming  which  we  know,  either  the  angles  between  all  the  faces  and 
the  indices  of  three  of  them,  or  the  angles  between  three  faces  and  all  the 
indices,  it  is  possible  by  either  a  simple  graphical  method  of  plotting  or  by 
calculation  to  determine  the  missing  angle  or  indices. 

To  illustrate  the  graphic  method  first  let  Fig.  82  represent  a  cross  section 
perpendicular  to  the  prism  zone  of  a  rhodonite  cr3rstal.  The  traces  upon  the 
plane  of  the  drawing  of  the  faces  a(lOO)  and  6(010)  provide  the  direction 
of  the  lines  of  reference  X  and  Y.  It  is  assumed  that  the  position  of  the  third 
face  m(llO)  is  known  and  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  its  trace  upon  the  plane  of 
the  drawing  from  the  point  X  will  give  its  relative  intercepts  upon  the  two 
lines  of  reference.  These  intercepts  do  not  correspond  to  the  unit  lengths 
of  the  axes  a  and  b  since,  rhodonite  being  triclinic,  these  axes  do  not  lie  in 
the  plane  of  the  drawing  but  they  represent  rather  the  unit  lengths  of  these 
axes  as  foreshortened  by  projection  upon  that  plane.  This  makes  no  dif- 
ference, however,  since  it  will  still  be  true  that  all  faces  lying  in  the  prism 
zone  of  rhodonite  must  intercept  these  two  lines  in  distances  which  will  have 
rational  relations  to  the  lengths  of  the  intercepts  of  m(llO).  It  is  now  as- 
sumed that  a  fourth  face  /  has  the  indices  (130)  and  its  angular  position  in 
respect  to  the  other  faces  in  the  zone  is  required.  From  its  indices  it  must 
intercept  the  two  lines  of  reference  X-X'  and  Y~Y'  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  |. 
Let  OX  equal  1  on  X-X'  and  OZ  equal  J  on  Y-Y'.  Then  a  line  joining 
these  two  points  will  give  the  direction  of  the  trace  of  /  upon  the  plane  of 
the  drawing  and  so  determine  the  angles  it  will  make  with  the  other  faces  in 
the  zone. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  angles  between  /  and  the  other  faces  in  the 
zone  were  known,  the  position  of  the  trace  of  /  upon  the  plane  of  the  drawing 
could  be  found,  and  so  its  relative  intercepts  (and  indices)  upon 
the  two  lines  of  reference  be  determined.  88 

If  the  method  of  calculation  is  used  let  P,  Q,  S  and  R  be  the  poles  of 
four  faces  in  a  sone  (Fig.  83)  taken  in  such  an  order  *  that  PQ  <  PR  and 
let  the  indices  of  these  mces  be  respectively 

P  Q  R  S  ^^ 

hkl  pqr  ww  xyz 

Then  it  may  be  proved  that 

cot  PS  -  cot  PR      (P.Q)      (8.R) 
cot  PQ  -  cot  PR  '  (Q.R)  ^  (P.S) 

*  In  the  application  of  this  principle  it  is  essential  that  the  planes  should  be  taken  in 
the  proper  oraer,  as  shown  above;  to  accomplish  this  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  the  in- 

and  corresponding  angles,  not  of  (W),  but  the  face  opposite  (A  k  I),  etc. 
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where 


(PQ) 
(QR) 


(S.R) 
(P.S) 


123 
■P,  hkl' 

Q,  P^r 
.R,  uvw^ 

123 

"S,    xy*' 
R,  uvw 

P,  /iW 


1  X2 


2X3 


3X1 


_  hq  ^  kp  __  kr  —  Iq  _  fp  —  Ar 
pu  —  qu      qw  --  rv      ru  —  pw 

1X2  2X3  3X1 

_  XV  —  yu  _  ytg  —  zv  __  zu  —  xw 


hy  —  kx      kz  —  ly      Ix   —  hz 


0 


If  one  of  these  fractions  reduces  to  an  indeterminate  form,  ^,  then  one  of  the  others 

must  be  taken  in  its  place. 

This  formula  is  cniefly  used  in  the  monoclinic  and  triclinic  systems;  and  some  special 
cases  are  referred  to  imder  these  sjrstems. 

The  cotangent  relation  becomes  much  simplified  for  a  rectangular  zone, 
that  iSy  a  zone  between  a  pinacoid  and  a  face  lying  in  a  zone  at  right  angles 
to  it  so  that  the  angle  PR  becomes  90°.  In  Fig.  83  let  F{hkl)  and  Q(pgr) 
be  two  faces  lying  in  the  zone  between  a(lOO)  and  d(Oll)  with  the  angle 
a  A  d  =  90®.  Let  Pa  and  Qa  represent  the  angles  between  the  two  faces 
and  the  pinacoid  a.    Then  the  following  holds  true. 


h      tan  Pa 


I 


p  '"  tan  Qa      g      r 

or     the  faces  P  and  Q  lie  in  zones  with  the  other  pmacoids  6(010)  or  c(OOl) 
the  expression  becomes 

A  _  fc      tan  Pfe  _  I 
p      q      tan  Q6      r 

h  ^k  _^l     tan  Pc 
p      q      r     tan  Qc 

If  the  zone  in  question  lies  between  two  pinacoids  which  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  so  that  the  indices  of  the  faces  P  and  Q  become  either 
hkO  and  pqO,  hOl  and  pOr  or  Okl  and  Oqr,  we  have 


tan  (100  A  ^0) 

k 
h 

h 
I 

k 

.P. 

tan  (100  A  p^O) 

tan  (001  A  hOl) 
tan  (001  A  pOr) 

tan  (001  A  Okl)  _ 

r 
r 

tan  (001  A  Oqr) 

• 

9 

These  equations  are  the  ones  ordinarily  employed  to  determine  the  symbol  of  any  pris- 
matic plane  or  dome. 

The  most  conunon  and  important  application  of  this  tangent  principle  is  where  the 
positions  of  the  unit  faces  110,  101,  Oil  are  known,  then  the  relation  becomes 


Also, 


tan  (100  A  hkO)  ^k 
tan  (100  A  110)      A' 

tan  (001  A  hOl)  ^h 
tan  (001  A  101)       I ' 


or 


tan  (010  A  hkO)  ^  h 
tan  (010  A  110)      k' 

tan  (001  A  Okl)  ^k 
tan  (001  A  Oil)      I 
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Thus  the  tangents  of  angles  between  the  base,  001,  and  102,  203,  302,  201,  etc.,  are 
respectively  i,  },  },  2  times  the  tangent  of  the  angle  between  001  and  101.    Again,  the 

and  one- 


84 


tftogent  of  the  angle  100  A  120  is  twice  the  tangent  of  100  A  110  (  here 

half  the  tangent  of  010  A  110. 

These  last  relations  are  shown  clearly  in  Fig. 
84  which  represents  a  cross-section  of  a  barite 
crystal  showing  the  macrodome  zone  between 
a(lOO)  and  c(OOl).  It  is  assumed  that  the  angles 
between  the  faces  a,  u,  dj  I  and  c  have  been 
measured  and  the  positions  of  their  poles  deter- 
mined as  indicated  in  the  figure.  The  broken 
lines  drawn  from  a  point  x  on  the  hne  represent- 
ing the  a  crystallographic  axis  show  the  airection 
of  the  traces  of  these  faces  upon  the  plane  of  the 
a  and  c  axes.  If  the  face  u  is  assumed  to  be  the 
miit  dome  (101)  it  will  intersect  the  two  axes  at 
distances  proportional  to  their  unit  lengths, 
namely  O-X  and  O-Y.  The  other  faces  d  and  I 
are  seen  to  intersect  the  c  axis  at  i  and  i  the 
distance  O-Y.  giving  them  the  indices  (102)  and 
(104).  But  tne  intercepts  on  O-Y  for  the  three 
faces  u,  d  and  I  are  proportional  to  the  tangents 
of  the  angles  between  their  poles  and  that  of 
c(001)  as  abown  below. 


(here  J  =2), 


tan  58°  lOJ' 
tan  38°  51i' 
tan  2V  56i' 


1.6112  =  1 
.8056  =  i 
.4028  =  i 
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I.  ISOMETRIC  SYSTEM 

(Regular  or  Cubic  System) 

BO.  The  Isometric  System  embraces  all  the  forms  which  are  referred  to 

three  axes  of  equal  lengths  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other.     Since  these 

axes  are  mutually  interchangeable  it  is  customary  to  designate  them  all  by 

g-  the  letter  a.    When* properly  orientated  (i.e.  placed  ia 

the  commonly  accepted  position  for  study)  one  of 
a,  these  axes  has  a  vertical   position  and  of  the  two 

which  lie  in  the  horizontal  plane,  one  is  perpendicular 
and  the  other  parallel  to  the  observer.  The  order  ia 
which  the  axes  are  referred  to  in  giving  the  relations 
of  any  face  to  them  is  indicated  in  Fig.  85  by  lettering 
them  ai,  oj  and  a,.  The  positive  and  negative  ends 
of  each  axis  are  also  shown. 

There  are  five  classes  here  included;  of  these  the 
normal  class,*  which  possesses  the  highest  d^ree  of 
Isometric  Axes  sjomnetry  for  the  system  and,  indeed,  for  all  crystals, 

is  by  far  the  most  important.  Two  of  the  other 
classes,  the  pyritohearal  and  tetrahedral,  also  have  numerous  representatives 
among  minerals. 

1.   NORMAL  CLASS   (1).    GALENA  TYPE 
(Hexoctahedral  or  Holohidral  Class) 

61.  Symmetry.  —  The  symmetry  of  each  of  the  types  of  solids  enumer- 
ated in  the  following  table,  as  belonging  to  this  class,  and  of  all  their  com- 
binations, is  as  follows. 

Axes  of  Symmetry,  There  are  three  principal  axes  of  tetragonal  sym- 
metry which  are  coincident  with  the  crystallographic  axes  and  are  some- 
times known  as  the  cubic  axes  since  they  are  perpendicular  to  the  faces  of 
the  cube.  There  are  three  diagonal  axes  of  trigonal  synmietry  which  emerge 
in  the  middle  of  the  octants  formed  by  the  cubic  axes.  These  are  known  as 
the  octahedral  axes  since  they  are  perpendicular  to  the  faces  of  the  octahedron. 
Lastly  there  are  six  diagonal  axes  of  binary  symmetry  which  bisect  the  plane 
angles  made  by  the  cubic  axes.  These  are  perpendicular  to  the  faces  of  the 
dodecahedron  and  are  known  as  the  dodecahedral  axes.  These  symmetry 
axes  are  shown  in  the  Figs.  86-88. 

Planes  of  Symmetry.  There  are  three  principal  planes  of  symmetry 
which  are  at  right  angles  to-  each  other  and  whose  intersections  fix  the  posi- 

*  It  is  called  normal,  as  before  stated,  since  it  is  the  most  common  and  hence  by  far  the 
most  important  class  under  the  system ;  also,  more  fundamentally,  because  the  forms  here 
included  possess  the  highest  grade  of  symmetry  possible  in  the  system.  The  cube  is  a  pos- 
sible form  in  each  of  the  five  classes  of  this  system,  but  although  these  forms  are  alike  geo« 
metrically,  it  is  only  the  cube  of  the  normal  class  that  has  the  full  symmetry  as  regards 
molecular  structure  which  its  geometrical  shape  suggests.  If  a  crystal  is  said  to  belong  to 
the  isometric  system,  without  further  qualification,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  it  is  included 
here.    Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  normual  classes  of  the  other  systems. 
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tion  of  the  crystallographic  axes,  Fig.  89.  In  addition  there  are  six  diagonal 
planes  of  symmetry  which  bisect  the  angles  between  the  principal  planes. 
Fig.  90. 


Principal  Symmetry  Planes 

The  accompanying  stereographic  projection 
(Fig.  91),  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  explained  in  Art.  44,  shows  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  faces  of  the  general  form,  kkl 
(hexoctahedron)  and  hence  represents  clearly 
the  symmetry  of  the  class.  Compare  also  the 
projections  given  later. 

62.  Forms.  —  The  various  possible  forms 
belonging  to  this  class,  and  possessing  the 
symmetry  delined,  may  be  grouped  uniler  seven 
types  of  solids.  These  are  enumerated  in  the 
following   table,   commencing  with   the   sim- 
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Symmetry  of  Normal  Class, 
Isometric  System 
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Indices 

1.  Cube (100) 

2.  Octahedron (Ill) 

3.  Dodecahedron ...(110) 

4.  Tetrahexahedron (hJdO)  as,  (310) ;  (210) ;  (320),  etc. 

6.  Trisoctahedron (AAZ)  as,  (331);   (221);  (332),  etc. 

6.  Trapezohedron (fcU)  as,  (311);   (211);  (322),  etc. 

7.  Hexoctahedron (AAI)  as,  (421);  (321),  etc. 

Attention  is  caUed  to  the  letters  iiniformly  used  in  this  work  and  in  Dana's  System  of 
Mineralogy  (1892)  to  de8ig;nate  certain  of  the  isometric  forms.*    They  are: 

Cube:  a. 

Octahedron:  o. 

Dodecahedron:  d. 

Tctrahexahedrons:  e  -  210;  /  =  310;  g  =  320;  h  =  410. 

Trisoctahedrons:  p  «  221;  g  =  331;  r  «  332;  p  «  441. 

Trapesohedrons:  m  ^  311;  n  »  211;  /3  »  322. 

Hexoctahedrons:  «  »  321;  I  »  421. 

63.   Cube.  —  The  cube,  whose  general  symbol  is  (100),  is  shown  in' 
Fig.  92.    It  is  bounded  by  six  similar  faces,  each  parallel  to  two  of  the  axes. 
Each  face  is  a  square,  and  the  interfacial  angles  are  all  90°.    The  faces  of 
the  cube  are  parallel  to  the  principal  or  axial  planes  of  symmetry. 
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54.  Octahedron.  —  The  octahedron,  shown  in  Fig.  93,  has  the  general 
symbol  (111).  It  is  bounded  by  eight  similar  faces,  each  meeting  the  three 
axes  at  equal  distances.  E^ch  face  is  an  equilateral  triangle  with  plane 
angles  of  60^    The  normal  interfacial  angle,  (111  A  iTl),  is  70°  31'  44''. 

66.  Dodecahedron.  —  The  rhombic  dodecahedron,  f  shown  in  Fig.  94, 
has  the  general  symbol  (110).  It  is  bounded  by  twelve  faces,  each  of  which 
meets  two  of  the  axes  at  equal  distances  and  is  parallel  to  the  third  axis. 
Each  face  is  a  rhomb  with  plane  angles  of  TO?®  and  1095**.  The  normal  in- 
terfacial angle  is  60^.  The  faces  of  the  dodecahedron  are  parallel  to  the  six 
auxiliary,  or  diagonal,  planes  of  symmetry. 

*  The  usage  followed  here  (as  also  in  the  other  systems)  is  in  most  cases  that  of  Miller 
(1852). 

t  The  dodecahedron  of  the  crystallographcr  is  this  form  with  rhombic  shaped  faces 
commonly  found  on  crystals  of  garnet.  Geometricians  recognize  various  solids  bounded 
by  twelve  similar  faces;  of  these  the  regular  (pentagonal)  dodecahedron  is  the  most  im- 
portant. In  crystallography  this  solid  is  impossible  though  the  pyritohedron  approxi- 
mates to  it.    (See  Art.  68.) 
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It  wfl]  be  remembered  that,  while  the  forms  described  are  designatea  respectively  by 
the  symbols  (100),  (111),  and  (110),  each  face  of  any  one  of  the  forms  has  its  own  indices. 
Thus  for  the  cube  the  six  faces  nave  the  indices 

100,   010,   001,   loo,   OlO,   OOl. 

For  the  octahedron  the  indices  of  the  eight  faces  are: 

Above    111,      IlL      TTl,      111; 
Below    111,      111,      ITT,      in. 

For  the  dodecahedron  the  indices  of  the  twelve  faces  are: 

110,  TlO,  TTo,  iTg, 
101,  lOl,  lot,  101, 
Oil,      Oil,      Oil,      Oil. 

These  should  be  carefuOy  studied  with  reference  to  the  figures  (and  to  modeb),  and  also 
to  the  projections  (F^ps.  125,  126).  The  student  should  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
these  individual  indices  and  the  relations  to  the  axes  which  they  express,  so  that  he  can 
give  at  once  the  indices  of  any  face  required. 


a  a 

Cube  and  Octahedron 


Cube  and  Octahedron 


Octahedron  and  Cube 


Dodecahedron  and  Cube 


Octahedron  and 
Dodecahedron 


Dodecahedron  and 
Octahedron 


66.  Combinations  of  the  Cube,  Octahedron,  and  Dodecahedron.  — 
¥i^.  95,  96,  97  represent  combinations  of  the  cube  and  octahedron;  Figs. 
98,  101  of  the  cube  and  dodecahedron;  Figs.  99,  100  of  the  octahedron  and 
dodecahedron;  finally,  Figs.  102,  103  show  combinations  of  the  three  forms. 
The  predominating  form,  as  the  cube  in  Fig.  95,  the  octahedron  in  Fig.  97, 
etc.,  is  usually  said  to  be  modified  by  the  faces  of  the  other  forms.  In  F^g. 
96  the  cube  and  octahedron  are  sometimes  said  to  be  "in  equilibrium," 
since  the  faces  of  the  octahedron  meet  at  the  middle  points  of  the  edges  of 
the  cube; 
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It  should  be  carefully  noticed,  further,  that  the  octahedral  faces  replace 
the  solid  angles  of  the  cube,  as  regular  triangles  equally  inclined  to  the  adja- 
cent cubic  faces,  as  shown  in  Fig.  95.  Again,  the  square  cubic  faces  replace 
the  six  solid  angles  of  the  octahedron,  being  equally  inclined  to  the  adjacent 
octahedral  faces  (Fig.  97).  The  faces  of  the  dodecahedron  truncate*  the 
twelve  similar  edges  of  the  cube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  101.  They  also  truncate 
the  twelve  edges  of  the  octahedron  (Fig.  99).  Further,  in  Fig.  98  the  cubic 
faces  replace  the  six  tetrahedral  solid  angles  of  the  dodecahedron,  while  the 
octahedral  faces  replace  its  eight  trihedral  solid  angles  (Fig.  100). 


101 


108 


/fTf-i lo^ 


r'LX 


Cube  and  Dodeca- 
hedron 


a    • 


^ 


<Vrn-iJ 


Cube.  Octahedron  and 
Dodecahedron 


Octahedron,  Cube  and 
Dodecaiiedron 


The  normal 'interfacial  angles  for  adjacent  faces  are  as  follows: 

Cube  on  octahedron,  ao.  100  A  111  =  54*"  44'    8". 

Cube  on  dodecahedron,  ad,  100  A  110  =  46°    0'    0". 

Octahedron  on  dodecahedron,  od,  111  A  110  =  35°  15'  52". 

67.  As  explained  in  Art.  18  actual  crystals  always  deviate  more  or  less  widely  from  the 
ideal  solids  figured,  in  consequence  of  the  unec^ual  development  of  like  faces.  Such  crystals, 
therefore,  do  not  satisfy  the  geometrical  definition  of  right  symmetry  relatively  to  the  three 
principal  and  the  six  auxiliary  planes  mentioned  on  p.  53  but  they  do  conform  to  the  con- 
ditions of  crystallographic  symmetrv^  requiring  like  angular  position  for  similar  faces. 
Again,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  a  combmation  form  many  of  the  faces  do  not  actually  meet 
the  axes  within  the  crystal,  as,  for  example,  the  octahedral  face  o  in  Fig.  95.  It  is  sdll  true, 
however,  that  this  face  would  meet  the  axes  at  eoual  distances  if  produced;  and  since  the 
axicd  ratio  is  the  essential  point  in  the  case  of  each  form,  and  the  actual  lengths  of  the  axes 
are  of  no  importance,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  faces  of  the  different  forms  in  a  crystal 
should  be  referred  to  the  same  actual  axial  lengths.  The  above  remarks  will  be  seen  to 
apply  also  to  all  the  other  forms  and  combinations  of  forms  described  in  the  pages  following. 

68.  Tetrahexahedron.  —  The  tetrahexahedron  (Figs.  104,  106,  106)  is 
bounded  by  twenty-four  faces,  each  of  which  is  an  isosceles  triangle.  Four 
of  these  faces  together  occupy  the  position  of  one  face  of  the  cube  (hexahe- 
dron) whence  the  name  commonly  applied  to  this  form.  The  general  symbol 
is  (fM),  hence  each  face  Ls  parallel  to  one  of  the  axes  while  it  meets  the  other 
two  axes  at  unequal  distances  which  are  definite  multiples  of  each  other. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  edges,  lettered  A  and  C  in  Fig.  104 ;  the  interfacial 
angle  of  either  edge  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  symbol  of  a  given  form 
(see  below).  The  angles  of  some  of  the  common  forms  are  given  on  a  later 
page  (p.  63). 


*  The  words  truncaU^  truncaliony  are  used  only  when  the  modifying  face  makes  equal 
angles  with  the  adjacent  similar  faces. 
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There  may  be  a  large  number  of  tetrahexahedrons,  as  the  ratio  of  the 
intercepts  of  the  two  axes,  and  hence  of  A  to  fc  varies;  for  example,  (410), 
(310),  (210),  (320),  etc.  The  form  (210)  is  shown  in  Fig.  104;  (410)  in 
Fig.  105,  and  (530)  in  Fig.  106.  All  the  tetrahexahedrons  fall  in  a  zone 
with  a  cubic  face  and  a  dodecahedral  face.  As  h  increases  relatively  to  A;  the 
form  approaches  the  cube  (in  which  A  :  fc  =  oo  :  1  or  1  :  0),  while  as  it  dimin- 
ishes and  becomes  more  and  more  nearly  equal  to  A;  in  value  it  approaches 
the  dodecahedron;  for  which  h  =  k.  Compare  Fig.  105  and  Fig.  106;  also 
Figs.  125,  126.  The  special  symbols  belonging  to  each  face  of  the  tetra- 
hexahedron  should  be  carefully  noted. 


104 


106 


107 


TetrahexahedroDB 
108 


109 


Cube  and  Tetrahexa- 
hedron 


Octahedron  and 
Tetrahexahedron 


Dodecahedron  and 
Tetrahexahedron 


The  faces  of  the  tetrahexahedron  bevel  *  the  twelve  similar  edges  of  the 
cube,  as  in  Fig.  107;  they  replace  the  solid  angles  of  the  octahedron  by  four 
faces  inclined  on  the  edges  (Fig.  108;/  =  310),  and  also  the  tetrahedral 
solid  angles  df  the  dodecahedron  by  four  faces  inclined  on  the  faces  (Fig. 
109;  h  =  410). 

69.  Trisoctahedron.  —  The  trisodahedron  (Fig.  110)  is  bounded  by 
twenty*four  similar  faces;  each  of  these  is  an  isosceles  triangle,  and  three 
together  occupy  the  position  of  an  octahedral  face,  whence  the  common 
name.  Further,  to  cUstinguish  it  from  the  trapezohedron  (or  tetragonal 
trisoctahedron),  it  is  sometimes  called  the  trigonal  trisoctahedron.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  edges,  lettered  A  and  B  in  Fig.  110,  and  the  interfacial  angle 
corresponding  to  either  is  sufficient  for  the  determination  of  the  special 
symbol. 


*  The  word  bevel  is  used  when  two  like  faces  replace  the  edge  of  a  form  and  hence  are 
inclined  at  equal  angles  to  its  adjacent  similar  faces. 
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The  general  83rmbol  is  (hht);  common  forms  are  (221),  (331),  etc.  Eapti 
face  of  the  trisoctahedron  meets  two  of  the  axes  at  a  distance  less  than  unity 
and  the  third  at  the  unit  length,  or  (which  is  an  identical  expression*)  it 
meets  two  of  the  axes  at  the  unit  length  and  the  third  at  a  distance  greater 
than  unity.  The  indices  belonging  to  each  face  should  be  carefully  noted. 
The  normal  interf acial  angles  for  some  of  the  more  common  forms  are  given 
on  a  later  page. 

110  111  lis 


Trisoctahedron  Cube  and  Trisoctahedron  Octahedron  and 

Trisoctahedron 

60.  Trapezohedron.  —  The  trapezohedran  f  (Figs.  113,  114)  is  bounded 
by  twenty-four  similar  faces,  each  of  them  a  quadrilateral  or  trapezimn.  It 
also  bears  in  appearance  a  certain  relation  to  the  octahedron,  whence  the 
name,  sometimes  employed,  of  tetragoncd  triaodahedron.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  edges,  lettered  B  and  C,  in  Fig.  Il3.  The  general  symbol  is  tdl; 
common  forms  are  (311),  (211),  (322),  etc.  Of  the  faces,  each  cuts  an  axis 
at  a  distance  less  than  unity,  and  the  other  two  at  the  unit  length,  or  (again, 
an  identical  expression)  one  of  them  intersects  an  axis  at  the  unit  length  and 
the  other  two  at  equal  distances  greater  than  unity.  The  indices  belonging 
to  each  face  should  be  carefully  noted.  The  normal  interfacial  angles  for 
some  of  the  common  forms  are  given  on  a  later  page.  Another  name  for  this 
form  is  icositetrahedron. 

61.  The  combinations  of  these  forms  with  the  cube,  octahedron,  etc., 
should  be  carefully  studied.  It  will  be  seen  (Fig.  Ill)  that  the  faces  of  the 
trisoctahedron  replace  the  solid  angles  of  the  cube  as  three  faces  equally 
inclined  on  the  edges;  this  is  a  combination  which  has  not  been  observed  on 
crystals.  The  faces  of  the  trapezohedron  appear  as  three  equal  triangles 
equally  inclined  to  the  cubic  faces  (Fig.  115). 

Again,  the  faces  of  the  trisoctahedron  bevel  the  edges  of  the  octahedron, 
Fig.  112,  while  those  of  the  trapezohedron  are  triangles  inclined  to  the  faces 
at  the  extremities  of  the  cubic  axes,  Fig.  119;  m(311).  Still  again,  the  faces 
of  the  trapezohedron  n(211)  truncate  the  edges  of  the  dodecahedron  (110), 
as  shown  in  Fig.  118;   this  can  be  proved  to  follow  at  once  from  the  zonal 

*  Since  ia  :  ib  :  {c  ==  la  :1b  :  2c.  The  student  should  read  again  carefully  the  ex- 
planations in  Art.  85. 

t  It  will  be  seen  later  that  the  name  trapezohedron  is  also  given  to  other  solids  whose 
faces  are  trapeziums  conspicuously  to  the  tetragonal  trapezohedron  and  the  trigonal 
trapezohedron. 
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rdations  (Arts.  46}  46),  cf.  also  Figs.  125,  126.  The  position  of  the  faces  of 
the  form  fn(311),  in  combination  with  o,  is  shown  in  Fig.  110;  with  d  in 
Fig.  120. 


US 


Trapesohedrons 

It  should  be  added  that  the  trapezohedron  n(211)  is  a  common  form  both 
alone  and  in  combination;  m(311)  is  conmion  in  combination.  The  trisoc* 
tahedron  alone  is  rarely  met  with,  though  in  combination  (Fig.  112)  it  is  not 
uncommon. 


116 


116 


117 


Analcite.    Cube  and 
Trapezohedron 

118 


Analcite.    Trapezohedron   Garnet.    Trapezohedron  and 
and  Octahedron  Dodecahedron 


119 


190 


Ciamet.     Dodecahedron 
and  Trapezohedron 


Spinel.    Octahedron 
and  Trapezohedron 


Magnetite.    Dodecahedron 
and  Trapezohedron 


62.  Hezoctahedron.  —  The  hexoctahedron,  Figs.  121,  122,  is  the  gen- 
eral fonn  in  this  system;  it  is  bounded  by  forty-eight  similar  faces,  each  of 
which  is  a  scalene  triangle,  and  each  intersects  the  three  axes  at  unequal 
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distances.  The  general  symbol  is  (hkl) ;  common  forms  are  «(321),  shown  in 
Fig.  121,  and  t(42l),  m  ^Fig.  122  The  indices  of  the  mdividual  faces,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  121  and  more  fully  in  the  projections  (Figs.  125,  12^),  sbouid 
be  carefully  studied 


The  hexoctahedron  has  three  kinds  of  edges  lettered  A,  B,  C  Gonger, 
middle,  shorter)  in  Fig,  122;  the  angles  of  two  of  these  edges  are  needed  to 
fix  the  symbol  unless  the  zonal  relation  can  be  made  use  of  In  Fig.  124  the 
faces  of  the  hexoctahedron  bevel  the  dodecahedral  edges,  and  hence  for  this 
form  h  =  k  +  I;  the  form  s  has  the  special  symbol  (321).  The  hexocta- 
hedron alone  is  a  very  rare  form,  but  it  is  seen  in  combination  with  the  cube 
(Fig  123,  iluorite)  as  sue  small  faces  replacing  each  solid  angle.  Fig.  124  is 
common  with  garnet. 


128 


124 


Fluorite     Cube  and 
Hexoctahedron 


Garnet.    Dodecahedron 
and  Hexoctahedron 


64.  Pseudo-symmetry  in  the  Isometric  System.  —  Isometric  forms,  by 
development  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  cubic  axes,  simulate  tetragonal 
forms.  More  common,  and  of  greater  interest,  are  forms  simulating  those  of 
rhombohedral  symmetry  by  extension,  or  by  flattening,  in  the  direction  of  an 
octahedral  axis.  Both  those  cases  are  illustrated  later.  Conversely,  certam 
rhombohedral  forms  resemble  an  isometric  octahedron  in  angle. 

66.  Stereographic  and  Gnomonic  Projections.  —  The  stereographic 
projection,  Fig  125,  and  gnomonic  projection,  Fig.  126,  show  the  positions 
of  the  poles  of  the  faces  of  the  cube  (100),  octahedron  (111),  and  dodecahe- 
dron (110);  also  the  tetrahexahedron  (210),  the  trisoctahedron  (221),  the 
trapezohedron  (211),  and  the  hexoctahedron  (321). 
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The  student  should  study  this  projection  carefully,  noting  the  symmetry  marked  by  the 
zones  lOO.^OOl,  100,  and  100,  010,  TOO;  also  by  110,  001.  ITO;  lIO,  001, 1 10:  010,  101, 
010;  010,  To  1,  OlO.  Note  further  that  the  faces  of  a  given  form  are  symmetrically  distrib- 
uted about  a  cubic  face,  as  001:  a  dodecahedral  face,  as  101;  an  octahedral  face,  as  111. 

Note  further  the  symbols  that  belong  to  the  individual  faces  of  each  form,  comparing 
the  projections  with  the  figures  which  precede. 


010 


Stereographic  Projection  of  Isometric  Forms  (Cube  (100),  Octahedron  (111),  Dodecanedron 
(110),  Tetrahexahedron  (210),  Trisoctahedron  (221),  Trapezohedron  (211),  Hexocta- 
hedron  (321)) 


Finally,  note  the  prominent  zom%  of  planes;  for  example,  the  zone  between  two  cubic 
faces  including  a  dodecahedral  face  and  the  faces  of  all  possible  tetrahexahedrons.  Again, 
the  zones  from  a  cubic  face  (as  (X)l)  throudi  an  octahedral  face  (as  111)  passing  through 
the  trisoctahedrons,  as  113,  112,  223,  and  the  trapezohedrons  332,  221,  331,  etc.  Also  the 
zcHie  from  one  dodecahedral  face,  as  110,  to  another,  as  101,  passing  through  321,  211,  312, 
etc  At  the  same  time  compare  these  zones  with  the  same  zones  shown  on  the  figures 
already  described.  A  study  of  the  relations  illustrated  in  Fig.  127  will  be  found  usefuL 
From  it  is  seen  that  anv  cr^'stal  face  falling  in  the  zone  between  the  cube  and  dodecahedron 
must  belong  to  a  tetrahexahedron;  any  face  falling  in  the  zone  between  the  cube  and  octar 
hedron  must  belong  to  a  trapezohedron;  and  any  face  faUing  in  the  zone  between  the 
octahedron  and  dodecahedron  must  belong  to  a  trisoctahedron,  further  any  face  falling 
oatside  these  three  zones  must  belong  to  a  hexoctahedron. 
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GDomonic  lYojection  of  Isometric  Ponns  (Cube  (100),  Octahedron  (111),  Dodecahedron 
(110),  TetrahexahedTOD  (210),  Trisoctahedran  (221),  lYapetobedron  (211),  Hexocta- 
hedion  (321)) 


Symmetry  of  Pyritobedrat  claaa 
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66.  Angles  of  Common  Isometric  Forms.* 


Tbtrahexahedbons. 

Cf .  Fig.  104. 
410 
310 
520 
210 
530 
320 
430 
540 

Trisoctahedbonb. 

Cf.  Fig.  110. 
332 
221 
552 
331 
772 
441 

Tbafbsohsdbons. 

Cf.  Fig.  113. 
411 
722 
311 
522 
211 
322 


EdgeA 
210  A  201,  etc. 
IQ''  45' 
25   50i 
30  27 
36  52i 
42   40 
46   Hi 
50   12j 
52  25 


EdgeA 
221  A  212,  etc. 
17**  20i' 
27   16 
33   33} 
37   51} 
40  59 
43  20i 


EdgeB 

211  A  2ll,  etc 

27M6' 


30 
35 
40 

48 
58 


1^ 

45 

11* 
2 


EdgeC 
210  A  120.  etc. 
6^551 
53  17 
46  23 
36  52 
28  4] 
22  37i 
16  15 
12  40 


EdgeB 
221  A  221,  etc. 
50**28J' 
38  56* 
31  351 
26  31* 
22  501 
20     2} 


EdgeC 
211  A  121,  etc. 
60''    0' 
55  50j 
50  28j 
43 

33   33] 
10  45 


Angle  on 

aaoo) 

14^    2i' 

18  26 

21  48 
26  34 
30  57} 
33  41* 
36  52} 
38  30* 

Angle  on 

aaoo) 

50^  14}' 
48   11 
47     7* 
46   30* 
46     7* 
45   52 

Angle  on 

aaoo) 

10^28} 

22  0 
25   14} 
20  20 
35   15 
43   18 


Angle  on 

oail) 
45^  33}' 

43 

5} 

41 

22 

30 

14 

37 

37 

36 

48* 

36 

4} 

35 

45* 

Angle  on 
orill) 
10^    1*' 
15  47* 
10  28} 
22     0 
23 
25 


^ 


Angle  on 
0(111) 
35^  15}' 
32  44 
20  20j 
25   14j 

10  28 

11  25 


Hmzoctahbdbonb. 

EdgeA 

Cf.  Fig.  121.    321  A  312,  etc. 
421  17**  45}' 

531  27   30* 

321  21   47} 

432  15     5* 

431  32   12} 


EdgeB 
321  A  321,  etc. 
25**  12*' 
10  27} 
31  0} 
43  36} 
22   37} 


EdgeC 
321  A  231,  etc. 
35**  57^^ 
27   30* 
21   47{ 
15     5 
15  56 


Angle  on 
a(lOO) 
20^  12}' 
32   18} 
36  42 
42     1} 
38   10} 


Angle  on 

0(111) 
28**    6|' 


28 
22 
15 
25 


33 

12 

13 

4 


2.  PYRITOHEDRAL  CLASS  (2).    PYRITE  TYPE 
(Dyakisdodecahedral  or  Pentagonal  Hemihedral  Class) 

VI.  Typical  Forms  and  Symmetry.  —  The  typical  forms  of  the  pyrito- 
hedral  class  are  the  pyritohedron,  or  pentagonal  dodecahedron,  Figs.  129,  130, 
and  the  diploid,  or  dyakisdodecahedron,  Fig.  135.  The  symmetry  of  these 
forms,  as  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  is  as  follows:  The  three  crystallographic 
axes  are  axes  of  binary  symmetry  only;  there  are  also  four  diagonal  axes  of 
trigonal  symmetry  coinciding  with  the  octahedral  axes.  There  are  but  three 
planes  of  symmetry;  these  coincide  with  the  planes  of  the  crystallographic 
axes  and  are  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  cube. 

The  stereographic  projection  in  Fig.  128  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
faces  of  the  general  form  (JiH),  diploid,  and  thus  exhibits  the  symmetry  of 
the  dass.    'Diis  should  be  carefully  compared  with  the  corresponding  pro- 

^  A  fuDer  list  is  given  in  the  Introduction  to  Dana's  System  of  Minendogy,  1802, 
pp.  zz-xziii. 
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{'ection  (Fig.  91)  for  the  normal  class,  so  that  the  lower  grade  of  symmetry 
lere  present  be  thoroughly  understood.  In  studying  the  forms  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  following  pages,  this  matter  of  symmetry,  especially  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  normal  class,  should  be  continually  before  the  mind. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  faces  of  both  the  pyritohedron  (Fig.  129)  and 
the  diploid  (Fig.  135)  are  arranged  in  parallel  pairs,  and*  on  this  account 
these  forms  have  been  sometimes  called  parallel  hemihedrons.  Further,  those 
authors  who  prefer  to  describe  these  forms  as  cases  of  hemihedrism  call  this 
type  parallel-faced  hemihedrism  or  pentagonal  hemihedrism. 

68.  Pyritohedron.  —  The  pyritohedron  (Fig.  129)  is  so  named  because 
it  is  a  typical  form  with  the  common  species,  pyrite.  It  is  a  solid  boimded 
by  twelve  faces,  each  of  which  is  a  pentagon,  but  with  one  edge  (A,  Fig.  129) 
longer  than  the  other  four  similar  edges  (C).  It  is  often  called  a  pentagonal 
dodecahedron,  and  indeed  it  resembles  closely  the  regular  dodecahedron  of 
geometry,  in  which  the  faces  are  regular  pentagons.  This  latter  form  is, 
however,  an  impossible  form  in  crystallography. 
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Showing  Relation  between 
Pyritohedron  and  Tetr»- 
hexahedron 


The  general  symbol  is  (hkO)  or  like  that  of  the  tetrahexahedron  of  the 
normal  class.  Hence  each  face  is  parallel  to  one  of  the  axes  and  meets  the 
other  two  axes  at  imequal  distances.  Common  forms  are  (410),  (310),  (210), 
(320),  etc.  Besides  the  positive  pyritohedron,  as  (210),  there  is  also  the  com- 
plementary negative  form  *  shown  in  Fig.  130;  the  symbol  is  here  (120). 
Other  common  forms  are  (250),  (230),  (130),  etc. 

The  positive  and  negative  pyritohedrons  together  embrace  twenty-four 
faces,  having  the  same  position  as  the  twenty-four  like  faces  of  the  tetra- 
hexahedron of  the  normal  class.  The  relation  between  the  tetrahexahedron 
and  the  pyritohedron  is  shown  in  Fig.  131,  where  the  alternate  faces  of  the 
tetrahexahedron  (indicated  by  shading)  are  extended  to  form  the  faces  of 
the  pyritohedron. 

69.  Combinations.  —  The  faces  of  the  pyritohedron  replace  the  edges 
of  the  cube  as  shown  in  Fig.  132;  this  resembles  Fig.  101  but  here  the  faces 
make  unequal  angles  with  the  two  adjacent  cubic  faces.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  pyritohedron  is  modified  by  the  cube,  the  faces  of  the  latter 
truncate  the  longer  edges  of  the  pentagons. 


*  The  negative  forms  in  this  and  similar  cases  have  sometimes  distinct  letters,  some- 
times the  same  as  the  positive  form,  but  are  then  distinguished  by  a  subscript  accent,  aa 
c(210)  and  e,  (120). 
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Fig.  133  shows  the  combination  of  the  pyritohedron  and  octahedron,  and 
in  Fig.  134  these  two  forms  are  equally  developed.  The  resulting  combina- 
tion bears  a  close  similarity  to  the  icoaahedroUj  or  regular  twenty-faced  solid, 
of  geometry.  Here,  however,  of  the  twenty  faces,  the  eight  octahedral  are 
equilateral  triangles,  the  twelve  others  belonging  to  the  pyritohedron  are 
isosceles  triangles. 
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Cube  and  Pyritohedron 


Octahedron  and 
Pyritohedron 


Octahedron  and 
Pyritohedron 
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Diploid 


70.  Diploid.  —  The  diploid  is  bounded  by  twenty-four  similar  faces, 
each  meeting  the  axes  at  unequal  distances;  its  general  symbol  is  hence 
(WcZ),  and  common  forms  are  «(321),  <(421),  etc.  The  form  (321)  is  shown 
in  Fig.  135;  the  symbols  of  its  faces,  as  given,  should 
be  carefully  studied.  As  seen  in  the  figure,  the  faces 
are  quadrilaterals  or  trapeziums;  moreover,  they  are 
grouped  in  pairs,  hence  the  common  name  diploid.  It 
is  also  sometimes  called  a  dyakisdodecahedron. 

The  complementary  negative  form  bears  to  the 
positive  form  of  Fig.  135  the  same  relation  as  the 
negative  to  the  positive  pyritohedron.  Its  faces  have 
the  symbols  312,  231,  123,  in  the  front  octant,  and 
similarly  with  the  proper  negative  signs  in  the  others. 
The  positive  and  negative  forms  together  obviously 
embrace  all  the  faces  of  the  hexoctahedron  of  the 
normal  class.  The  diploid  can  be  considered  to  be 
derived  from  the  hexoctahedron  by  the  extension  of  the  alternate  faces  of 
the  latter  and  the  omission  of  the  remaining  faces,  exactly  as  in  the  case 
of  the  pyritohedron  and  tetrahexahedron  (Art.  68). 

In  Fig.  136  the  positive  diploid  is  shown  in  combination  with  the  cube. 
Here  the  three  faces  replace  each  of  its  solid  angles.  This  combination  form 
resembles  that  of  Fig.  Ill,  but  the  three  faces  are  here  unequally  inclined 
upon  two  adjacent  cubic  faces.  Other  combinations  of  the  diploid  with  the 
cube,  octahedron,  and  pyritohedron  are  given  in  Figs.  137  and  138. 

71.  Other  Forms.  —  If  the  pyritohedral  type  of  symmetry  be  applied  to 
planes  each  parallel  to  two  of  the  axes,  it  is  seen  that  this  symmetry  calls  for 
six  of  these,  and  the  resulting  form  is  obviously  a  cube.  This  cube  cannot  be 
distinguished  geometrically  from  the  cube  of  the  normal  class,  but  it  has  its 
own  characteristic  molecular  symmetry.  Corresponding  to  this  it  is  com- 
mon to  find  cubes  of  pyrite  with  fine  lines  (striations)  parallel  to  the  alter- 
nate edges,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  139.    These  are  due  to  the  partial  develop- 
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ment  of  pyritohedral  facee  (210).     On  a  normal  cube  similar  striations,  if 
present,  must  be  parallel  to  both  sets  of  edges  on  each  cubic  face. 


Pyrite.  Striated  Cube 


Similarly  to  the  cube,  the  remaining  forms  of  this 
pyritohedral  class,  namely,  (111),  (110),  (W/),  (hil),  have 
the  same  geometrical  form,  respectively,  as  the  octahedron, 
dodecahedron,  the  trisoctahedrons  and  trapezohedrons  of 
the  normal  class.  In  molecular  structure,  however,  these 
forms  are  distinct,  each  having  the  symmetry  described 
in  Art.  67. 

Angles.  —  The  following  tables  contain  the  angles 
of  some  common  forms. 
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Edge  A 
210  A  2I0,  etc. 
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67  22 
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EdgeC 
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61"  451' 
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EdgeC 

.  321  A  213.  etc. 
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Angle  on 
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3.  TETRAHEDRAL  CLASS  (3).  TETRAHEDRITE  TYPE 

{Hextetrahedral,  TdrahedTol  Hemikedral  Clasa) 

73.  Typical  Forms  and  Symmetry.  —  The  typical  form  of  this  class, 
and  that  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  is  the  letrahedron,  shown  in  Figs. 
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141,  142.    There  are  also  three  other  distinct  forms,  shown  in  Figs.  149, 
150,  151. 

The  symmetry  of  this  class  is  as  follows.  There  are  three  axes  of  binary 
symmetry  which  o(»ncide  with  the  crystallographic  axes.  There  are  also 
four  diagonal  axes  of  trigonal  symmetry  which  coincide  with  the  octahedral 
axes.  Tliere  are  six  diagonal  planes  of  sjrm- 
metiy.    There  is  no  center  of  S3rmmetry. 

The  stereographic  projection  (Fig.  140) 
shows  the  distribution  of  the  faces  of  the 
general  form  (hkl),  hextetrahedron,  and  thus 
exhibits  the  symmetry  of  the  class.  It  will  be 
se^i  at  once  that  the  like  faces  are  all  grouped 
in  the  aUemate  odantSf  and  this  will  be  seen 
to  be  characteristic  of  all  the  forms  peculiar 
to  this  daas.  The  relation  between  the  sym- 
metry here  described  and  that  of  the  normal 
class  must  be  carefully  studied. 

In  distinction  from  the  pyritohedral  forms 
whose  faces  were  in  parallel  pairs,  the  faces  of 
the  tetrahedron  and  the  analogous  solids  are 
inclined  to  each  other,  and  hence  they  are 
scKnetimes  spoken  of  as  inclined  hemihedronSj  and  the  t3rpe  of  so-called  hemi- 
hedrism  here  illustrated  is  then  called  inclined  or  tetrahedral  hemihedrism. 

74.  Tetrahedron.  —  The  tetrahedron,*  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  four- 
faced  solid,  bounded  by  planes  meeting  the  axes  at  equal  distances.  Its 
general  s3rmbol  is  (lll^and_the_four  faces  of  the  positive  form  (Fig.  141) 
have  the  symbols  111,  III,  111,  III.  These  correspond  to  four  of  the  faces 
of  the  octahedron  of  the  normal  class  (Fig.  93).  The  relation  between  the 
two  forms  is  shown  in  Fig.  143. 


Symmetry  of  Tetrahedral  Claas 


Tetrahedron 


Negative  Tetrahedron 


Showing  Relation  between 
Octahedron  and  Tetrahedron 


Each  of  the  four  faces  of  the  tetrahedron  is  an  equilateral  triangle;  the 
(normal)  interfacial  angle  is  109°  29'  16'^  The  tetrahedron  is  the  r^^ar 
triimgular  pyramid  of  geometry,  but  crystallographically  it  must  be  so  placed 
that  the  axes  join  the  middle  points  of  opposite  edges,  and  one  axis  is  vertical. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  five  regular  solids  of  geometrjr,  which  include  also  the  cube,  octa- 
hedron, the  regular  pentagonal  dodecahedron,  and  the  icosahedron;  the  last  two,  as  already 
noted,  are  impossible  forms  among  crystals. 
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There  are  two  possible  tetrahedrons:  the  positive  tetrahedron  (111), 
designated  by  the  letter  o,  which  has  already  been  described,  and  the  n^a- 
tive  tetrahedron,  having  the_same_geometrical  form  and  symmetry,  but  the 
indices  of  its  four  faces  are  111,  HI,  111,  TIT.  This  second  form  is  shown 
in  Fig.  142;  it  is  usually  designated  by  the  letter  o,.  These  two  forms  are, 
as  stated  above,  identical  in  geometrical  shape,  but  they  may  be  distinguished 
in  many  cases  by  the  tests  which  serve  to  reveal  the  molecular  structure, 
particularly  the  etching-figures;  also  in  many  cases  by  pyro-electricity  (see 
under  boracite,  p.  306),  Art.  438.  It  is  probable  that  the  positive  and 
negative  tetrahedrons  of  sphalerite  (see  that  species)  have  a  constant  differ- 
ence in  this  particular,  which  makes  it  possible  to  distinguish  them  on  crystals 
from  different  localities  and  of  different  habit. 
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Positive  and  Negative 
Tetrahedrons 


Cube  and  Tetrahedron 


Tetrahedron  and  Cube 


If  both  tetrahedrons  are  present  together,  the  form  in  Fig.  144  results. 
This  is  geometrically  an  octahedron  when  the  two  forms  are  equally  de- 
veloped, but  crystallographically  it  is  always  only  a  combination  of  two 
unlike  forms,  the  positive  and  negative  tetrahedrons,  which  can  be  distin- 
guished as  already  noted. 


147 


148 


Tetrahedron  and 
Dodecahedron 


Boracite.   Cube,  Dodecahedron  with 
Positive  and  Negative  Tetrahedrons 


The  tetrahedron  in  combination  with  the  cube  replaces  the  alternate  solid 
angles  as  in  Fig.  145.  The  cube  modifying  the  tetrahedron  truncates  its 
edges  as  shown  in  Fig.  146.  The  normal  angle  between  adjacent  cubic  and 
tetrahedral  faces  is  54°  44'.  In  Fig.  147  the  dodecahedron  is  shown  modify- 
ing the  positive  tetrahedron,  while  in  Fig.  148  the  cube  is  the  predominating 
form  with  the  positive  and  negative  tetrahedrons  and  dodecahedron. 
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76.  Other  Typical  Fonns.  —  There  are  three  other  distinct  types  of 
solids  in  this  class,  having  the  general  symbols  (hhl),  (hll),  and  (hkl).  The 
firet  of  these  is  shown  in  Fig.  149;  here  the  symbol  is  (221).  There  are  twelve 
faces,  each  a  quadrilateral,  belonging  to  this  form,  distributed  as  determined 
by  the  tetrahedral  type  of  sjrmmetry.  They  correspond  to  twelve  of  the 
faces  of  the  trisoctahedron,  namely,  all  those  falling  in  alternate  octants. 
This  type  of  solid  is  sometimes  called  a  tetragonal  irisietrahedron^  or  a  deltoid 
dodecahedron.  It  does  not  occur  alone  among  crystals,  but  its  faces 
observed  modifying  other  forms 


are 


149 


100 


101 


Teirai^nal  Tristetrahedron        Trigonal  Tristetrahedron 


Hextetrahedron 


There  is  also  a  complementary  negative  form,  corresponding  to  the  posi- 
tive form,  related  to  it  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  negative  to  the  posi- 
tive tetrahedron.  Its  twelve  faces  are  those  of  the  trisoctahedron  which 
belong  to  the  other  set  of  alternate  octants. 


102 


104 


Tetrahedrite 


Sphalerite 


Boracite 


Another  form,  shown  in  Fig.  150,  has  the  general  symbol  (WI),  here  (211); 
it  is  bounded  by  twelve  like  triangular  faces,  distributed  after  the  type  de- 
manded by  tetrahedral  symmetry,  and  corresponding  consequently  to  the 
faces  of  the  alternate  octants  of  the  form  (WO  —  the  trapezohedron  —  of  the 
normal  class.  This  type  of  solid  is  sometimes  called  a  trigonal  tristetrahedron 
or  trigondodecahedron.*    It  is  observed  both  alone  and  in  combination, 


*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  tetragonal  tristetrahedron  has  faces  which  resemble  those  of 
the  trapezohedron  (tetragonal  trisoctahedron),  although  it  ls  related  not  to  this  but  to  the 
trisoctahedron  (trigonal  trisoctahedron).  On  the  other  hand,  the  faces  of  the  trigonal  tris- 
tetrahedron resemble  those  of  the  trisoctahedron,  though  in  fact  related  to  Uie  trapezo- 
hedron. 
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especially  with  the  species  tetrahedrite;  it  is  much  more  common  than  the 
form  (hhl).  There  is  here  again  a  complementary  negative  form.  Fig.  152 
shows  the  positive  form  n(211)  with  the  positive  tetrahedron,  and  Fig.  153 
the  form  m(311)  with  a(lOO),  o(lll),  and  d(llO).  In  Fig.  154,  the  negative 
form  n/2ll)  is  present. 

The  fourth  independent  type  of  solids  in  this  class  is  shown  in  Fig.  151. 
It  has  the  general  symbol  {Mel),  here  (321),  and  is  bounded  by  twenty-four 
faces  distributed  according  to  tetrahedral  sjmmietry,  that  is,  embracing  all 
the  faces  of  the  alternate  octants  of  the  forty-eight-faced  hexoctahec&on. 
This  form  is  sometimes  called  a  hextetrahedron  or  hexakisteirahedron.  The 
complementary  negative  form  (h^l)  embraces  the  remaining  faces  of  the 
hexoctahedron.  The  positive  hextetrahedron,  t;(531),  is  shown  in  Fig.  154 
with  the  cube,  octahedron,  and  dodecahedron,  also  the  negative  trigonal 
tristetrahedron  nX2Tl). 

76.  If  the  tetrahedral  symmetry  be  applied  in  the  case  of  planes  each 
parallel  to  the  two  axes,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  must  be  six  such  faces. 
They  form  a  cube  similar  geometrically  to  the  cube  both  of  the  normal  and 
pyritohedral  class  but  differing  in  its  molecular  structure,  as  can  be  readily 
proved,  for  example,  by  pyro-electricity  (Art.  438).  Similarly  in  the  case 
of  the  planes  having  the  symbol  (110),  there  must  be  twelve  faces  forming  a 
rhombic  dodecahedron  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  like  geometrical 
form  of  the  normal  class.  The  same  is  true  again  of  the  planes  having  the 
position  expressed  by  the  general  symbol  (hkO) ;  there  must  be  twenty-four 
of  them  and  they  together  form  a  tetrahexahedron. 

In  this  class,  therefore,  there  are  also  seven  types  of  forms,  but  only  four 
of  them  are  geometrically  distinct  from  the  corresponding  forms  of  the 
normal  class. 

77.  Angles.  —  The  following  tables  contain  the  angles  of  some  com- 
mon forms: 
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Hextetrahedrons. 
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4.   PLAGIOHEDRAL  CLASS  (4).    CUPRITE  TYPE. 
{Pentagonal  IcosUetrahedrcd,  Plagiohedral  Hemihedral  Class) 

78.  Typical  Forms  and  Syxnmetry.  —  The  fourth  class  under  the  iso- 
metric system  is  called  the  plagiohedral  or  gyroidal  class  because  the  faces 
of  the  general  form  (hkl)  are  arranged  in  spiral  order.  This  is  shown  on  the 
sterec^raphic  projection,  Fig.  155,  and  also  in 
Figs.  156,  157,  which  represent  the  single  typ- 
ical form  of  the  class.  These  two  complemen- 
tary solids  together  embrace  all  the  faces  of  the 
hexoctahedron.  They  are  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  being  called  respectively  right- 
handed  and  left-handed  pentagonal  icositetra- 
hedrona.  The  other  forms  of  the  class  are 
geometrically  like  those  of  the  normal  class. 

The  symmetry  characteristic  of  the  class  in 
general  is  as  follows: 

There  are  no  planes  of  symmetry  and  no' 
center  of  symmetry.  There  are,  however,  three 
axes  of  tetragonal  S3nnmetry  normal  to  the 
cubic  faces,  foiir  axes  of  trigonal  sjrmmetry 
normal  to  the  octahedral  faces,  and  six  axes  of 
binary  symmetry  normal  to  the  faces  of  the  dodecahedron.  In  other  words, 
it  has  aU  the  axes  of  symmetry  of  the  normal  class  while  without  planes  or 
center  of  symmetry. 


Symmetty  of  Plagiohedral  ClasB 
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107 
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Hi^t  and  Left-handed  Pentagonal  IcositetrahedronB 


Cuprite 


79.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  two  forms  shown  in  Figs.  156,  157  are  alike 
geometrically,  but  are  not  superposable;  in  other  words,  they  are  related 
to  one  another  as  is  a  right-  to  a  left-hand  glove.  They  are  hence  said  to  be 
enantiomorphous,  and,  as  explained  elsewhere,  the  crystals  belonging  here 
may  be  expected  to  show  circular  light  polarization.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  complementary  positive  and  negative  forms  of  the  preceding  classes, 
unlike  those  here,  may  be  superposed  by  being  rotated  90°  about  one  of  the 
crystallographic  axes.  This  distinction  between  positive  and  negative 
forms,  and  between  right-  and  left-handed  enantiomorphous  forms,  exists 
also  ia  the  case  of  the  classes  of  several  of  the  other  systems. 

This  class  is  rare  among  minerals;  it  is  represented  by  cuprite,  sal  am- 
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moniac,  sylvite,  and  halite.  It  is-  usually  shown  by  the  distribution  of  the 
small  modifying  faces,  or  by  the  form  of  the  etching  figures.  Fig.  158  shows 
a  crystal  of  cuprite  from  Cornwall  (Pratt)  with  the  form  «(13'10'12). 

5.  TETARTOHEDRAL  CLASS   (5).    ULLMANNITE  TYPE. 

{Tetrdhedral  Pentagonal  Dodecahedral  Class) 

80.  Sjrmmetry  and  Typical  Forms.  —  The  fifth  remaining  possible  class 
under  the  isometric  system  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  160,  which  represents  the 
twelve-faced  solid  corresponding  to  the  general  symbol  (hkl).  The  distri- 
bution of  its  faces  is  shown  in  the  projection, 
Fig.  159.  This  form  is  sometimes  called  a 
tetrahedral-pentagonal  dodecahedron.  It  is 
seen  to  have  one-fourth  as  many  faces  as  the 
form  (JM)  in  the  normal  class,  hence  there  are 
four  similar  solids  which  together  embrace  all 
the  faces  of  the  hexoctahedron.  These  four 
solids,  which  are  distinguished  as  right-handed 
(positive  and  negative)  and  left-handed  (posi- 
tive and  negative),  are  enantiomorphous,  like 
those  of  Figs.  156  and  157,  and  hence  the  salts 
crystallizing  here  may  be  expected  to  also  show 
circular  polarization.  The  remaining  forms  of 
the  class  are  (besides  the  cube  and  rhombic 
dodecahedron)  the  tetrahedrons,  the  p3aitohe- 
drons,  the  tetragonal  and  trigonal  tristetrahe- 
drons;  geometrically  they  are  like  the  solids  of  the  same  names  already 
described.  This  class  has  no  plane  of  sjmametry  and  no  center  of  symmetry. 
There  are  three  axes  of  binary  symmetry  normal  to  the  cubic  faces,  and  four 
axes  of  trigonal  symmetry  normal  to  the  faces  of  the  tetrahedron. 
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This  group  is  illustrated  by  artificial  crystals  of  barium  nitrate,  stron- 
tium nitrate,  sodium  chlorate,  etc.  Further,  the  species  uUmannite,  which 
shows  sometimes  pyritohedral  and  again  tetrahedral  forms,  both  having 
the  same  composition,  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  here. 

Mathematical  Relations  of  the  Isometric  System 

81.  Most  of  the  problems  arising  in  the  isometric  system  can  be  solved  at  once  by  the 
iight-an^ed  triangles  in  the  sphere  of  projection  (Fig.  125)  without  the  use  of  any  special 
fonnulas. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  angles  between  a  cubic  face,  as  100,  and  the  adjacent 

face  of  a  tetrahexahedron,  310,  210,  320|  etc.,  can  be  obtained  at  once,  smce  the  tangent  of 

112  k 

this  angle  is  equal  to  ^i  ^)  ^»  or  in  general  j- 


tan  (hkO  A  100)  =  ^ 


168 


ac  ^  k  =  1 

.        .    .        ac      k      I 

tan  /,  abc  =  r-  *  r  **  s 
be      h      2 


I.  abc 
(100)  A  (210) 


=  26°  34' 


210 
hkQ 


This  relation  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  162,  which  also  shows  the  method  of  graphically 
determining  the  indices  of  a  tetrahexahedron,  the  angle  between  one  of  its  faces  and  an 
adjacent  cube  face  being  given. 

Since  all  the  forms  of  a  given  symbol  under  different  species  have  the  same  angles,  the 
tables  of  angles  already  given  are  verv  useful. 

These  and  similar  angles  may  be  calculated  immediately  from  the  sphere,  or  often  more 
simply  by  the  formulas  given  in  the  following  article. 

82.  Formidas.  —  (1)  The  distance  of  the  pole  of  any  face  P{hkl)  from  the  cubic  faces  is 
given  by  the  following  equations.  Here  Pa  is  the  distance  between  (hkl)  and  (100);  P&  is 
the  distance  between  {hid)  and  (010);  and  Pc  that  between  {hkl)  and  (001). 

These  equations  admit  of  much  simplification  in  the  various  special  cases,  for  (hkO), 
{hhlh  etc.: 

eos»P^ -/,,■!■  t«-hP^      "^^^^i^l^h^'      <^«'P^-A«-h^  +  y 

(2)  The  distance  between  the  poles  of  any  two  faces  P(^)  and  Qipqr)  is  given  by  the 
following  equation,  which  in  special  cases  may  also  be  more  or  less  simplified: 

j^  hp  -f  kq-\-  Ir \ 

^      V(/i»  +  A;« -I- P)  (p« -f  (?•  +  r«) 

(3)  The  calculation  of  the  'supplement  interfacial  or  normal  angles  for  the  several  fomiB 
may  be  accomplished  as  follows: 

Trisoctahedron.  —  The  an^es  A  and  B  are,  as  before,  the  supplementis  of  the  interfacial 
angles  of  Uie  edges  lettered  as  m  Fig.  1 10. 


cos  A 


h*  +  2hl. 


2/i«  +  P' 
For  the  tetritgonal-triaieirahedron  (Fig.  149), 


cos  B  » 


cos  B  — 


2fe«-P 
2¥  +  P' 

h*  ''2hl 
2h*  H-  P 


Trapezokedron  (Fig.  113).    B  and  C  are  the  supplement  angles  of  the  edges  as  lettered  in 
the  figiue. 

cos  B  =»  ..  .  ^^t  cosC 


^»-f  2^' 

For  the  triffonal^ristetrahedron  (Fig.  150), 
Tetrahexahedron  (Fig.  104). 

cos  A 


h* 


h^-^-k^' 


cos  B  = 


COS  C 


h*-{-2P 

A'-2P 
h^  +  2P 

2hk 
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For  the  pyrUohedron(Fig.  129),  oos  A 
Hexodahedron  (Fig.  122). 

A«  +  2W    . 


COB  A 


h^  +  k^  +  t^' 


coe  B 


For  the  diploid  (Fig.  135),        oos  A 


For  the  hextdrahedr^m  (Fig.  151), 


fc«-ib«. 

h*  +  k*  +  l*' 

A* +  *«  +  ?' 
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2hk'\-P 
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A;/ +  ^  +  AA; 
A«  H-  fc*  +  P  * 

A«-2« 
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88.  To  determine  the  indices  of  any  face  (hkl)  of  an  isometric  form,  given  the  posi- 
tion of  its  pole  on  the  ^tereographic  projection.  As  an  illustrative  example  of  this  problem 
the  bexoctahedron  (321)  has  been  taken.    It  is  assumed  that  the  angles  100  A  321  «  36°  4^ 
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and  111  A  321  »  22*  12^  are  givm.  Tlie  methods  by  which  the  desired  pole  is  located 
from  these  measuremeiits  have  been  described  on  page  38  and  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  163. 
Having  located  the  pole  (hU)  a  line  is  drawn  throu^  it  from  the  omter  O  of  the  projec- 
tion. This  line  O-P  represents  the  intersection  with  the  horisontal  plane  (which  is  the 
plane  oi  the  horisontal  crystal  axes,  o  and  6)  of  a  plane  which  is  normal  to  the  crystal  face 
(hU).  Since  two  planes  which  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other  will  intersect  a  tfiird  plane 
in  Imes  that  are  at  right  an^es  to  each  other,  it  follows  that  the  plane  of  the  hexoctahedral 
face  will  intersect  the  plane  of  the  horixontal  axes  in  a  line  at  ri^t  angles  to  (y-P.  If, 
therefore,  the  distance  O-M  be  taken  as  represmting  miity  on  Uie  a  axis  and  the  line 
M-P-N  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  O-P  the  distance  0-N  will  represent  the  intercept  of 
the  face  in  question  uwm  the  b  axis.  0-N  is  found  in  this  case  to  be  |  0-M  in  value. 
The  intercepts  upon  the  two  horisontal  axes  are,  ther^ore  la,  {6.  The  plotting  of  the 
intercut  upon  the  c  axis  is  shown  in  the  upper  l^t  hand  quadrant  of  the  figure.  The 
angular  distance  from  O  to  the  pole  (hkl)  is  measured  by  the  storeographic  protractor  aa 
74  30^.  This  angje  is  then  laid  off  from  the  line  representing  the  c  axis  and  the  line  repre- 
senting the  pole  (hkl)  is  drawn.  The  distance  O-P  is  tranaerred  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  figure.  Thai  we  can  construct  the  ridit  trianj^e^  the  vertical  side  of  which  is  the 
c  axis,  the  horisontal  side  is  this  line  O-P  (^ne  intersection  of  the  plane  which  is  normal  to 
the  crystal  face  with  the  horisontal  plane)  and  the  hypothenuse  is  a  line  lying  in  the  face 
and  therefore  at  ridit  angles  to  the  pole  of  the  face.  This  line  would  intersect  the  c  axis 
at  a  distance  equal  to  dO-M.  The  same  relation  mav  be  shown  by  starting  this  last  line 
from  a  point  on  the  c  axis  which  is  at  a  distance  from  the  center  of  the  fi^^ure  equal  to  O-M, 
In  this  case  the  intercept  on  the  horisontal  line  O-P  would  be  at  one  thud  its  total  length. 
By  these  constructions  the  parameters  of  the  face  in  question  are  shown  to  be  la,  {6,  3c, 
giving  (321)  as  its  indices. 

IM 


84.  To  determine  the  hidices  of  the  faces  of  isometric  forms,  riven  the  positions  of 
flieir  poles  on  the  gnomonic projection.  —  As  an  illustrative  example  of  thisproblem  the 
lower  right  hand  quadrant  of  the  gnomonic  projection  of  isometric  forms,  Fig.  126,  has 
been  taken  and  reproduced  in  Fig.  164.  The  lines  O-M  and  O-N  are  at  ririit  angles  to 
each  other  and  may  represent  the  horizontal  crystailographic  axes  Oi  and  a*,  if  from  each 
pole  of  the  projection  unes  are  drawn  perpendicular  to  these  two  axial  directions  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  intercepts  made  upon  these  lines  have  rational  relations  to  each  other.    And 
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ainoe  we  are  dealing  with  the  isometric  system  in  which  the  crystallographic  axes  are  aU 
alike  and  interchanj^ble  with  each  other,  it  follows  that  the  different  intercepts  upon 
0-M  and  O-N  are  identical.  The  distance  0~R  (i.e.  the  distance  from  the  center  to  the 
45°  point  of  the  projection)  must  eoual  the  unit  length  of  the  axes.  That  this  is  true  is 
readily  seen  by  the  consideration  of  Fig.  165.  The  intercepts  of  the  lines  drawn  from  the 
different  poles  to  the  lines  O-M  and  0-N  are  found  to  be  i,  i,  i,  1^  |,  2  and  3  times  this 
unit  distance.    To  find  the  Miller  indices  of  any  face  represented,  it  is  only  necessary  to 


take  the  intercepts  of  the  two  lines  drawn  from  its  pole  upon  the  two  axes  ai  and  ot,  place 
these  numbers  in  their  proper  order  and  add  a  1  as  a  third  fi^re  and  then  if  necessary 
dear  of  fractions.  Take  for  example  the  hexoctahedron  face  with  indices  312.  The  lines 
ditiwn  from  its  pole  intercept  the  axes  at  |ai  and  i(h,  which  gives  the  expression  1  }  1,  which, 
again,  on  clearing  of  fractions,  yields  312,  the  indices  of  the  face  in  question.  In  the  case 
of  a  face  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  the  pole  of  which  lies  at  infinity  on  the  gnomonic 
projection,  the  indices  may  be  obtained  by  taking  any  point  on  the  radial  line  that  points 
to  the  position  of  the  pole  and  dropping  perpendiculars  to  the  lines  representing  the  two 
horisontal  axes.  The  relative  intercepts  formed  upon  these  axes  will  give  the  first  two 
numbers  of  the  required  indices  while  the  third  number  will  necessarily  be  U 
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II.  TETRAGONAL  SYSTEM 

The  Tetragonal  System  includes  all  the  forms  which  are  referred 
to  three  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  of  which  the  two  horizontal  axes 
are  equal  to  each  other  in  length  and  interchangeable  and  the  third,  the 
vertical  axis,  is  either  shorter  or  longer.  The  horizontal  axes  are  desig- 
nated by  the  letter  a;  the  vertical  axis  by  c  (see  Fig.  166).  The  length  of 
the  vertical  axis  expresses  properly  the  axial  ratio  of  a  :  c,  a  being  uniformly 
taken  as  equal  to  imity.  The  axes  are  orientated  and  their  opposite  ends 
designated  by  plus  and  minus  signs  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  Isometric 
System. 

Seven  classes  are  embraced  in  this  system.  Of  these  the  normal  class  is 
common  and  important  among  minerals;  two  others  have  several  represen- 
tatives, and  another  a  single  one  only.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  four  of  the 
classes  the  vertical  axis  is  an  axis  of  tetragonal  S3rmmetry;  in  the  remaining 
three  it  is  an  axis  of  binary  symmetry  only. 

1.  NORMAL  CLASS   (6).    ZIRCON  TYPE 

{Ditetragonal  Bipyramidal  or  Holohedral  Class) 

86.  Symmetry.  —  The  forms  belonging  to  the  normal  class  of  the 
tetragonal  system  (cf.  Figs.  170  to  192)  have  one  principal  axis  of  tetragonal 
symmetry  (whence  name  of  the  system)  which  coincides  with  the  vertical 
crystallographic  axis,  c.  There  are  also  four  horizontal  axes  of  binary  sym- 
metry, two  of  which  coincide  with  the  horizontal  crystallographic  axes 
while  the  other  two  are  diagonal  axes  bisecting  the  angles  between  the  first 
two. 


186 

+  c 


167 


Axes  of  Tetragonal  Mineral, 
Octahedrite  a  :  c  »  1 :  1*78 


Symmetry  of  Normal  Class 
Tetragonal  System 


Further  they  have  one  principal  plane  of  symmetry,  the  plane  of  the 
horizontal  crystallographic  axes.  There  are  also  four  vertical  planes  of 
symmetry  which  pass  through  the  vertical  crystallographic  axis  c  and  make 
angles  of  45°  with  each  other.  Two  of  these  latter  planes  include  the  hori- 
zontal crystallographic  axes  and  are  known  as  axial  planes  of  symmetry. 
The  other  two  are  known  as  diagonal  planes  of  S3anmetry. 
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The  axes  and  planes  of  symmetry  are  shown  in  Figs.  168  and  169. 

The  symmetry  and  the  distribution  of  the  faces  of  the  general  form,  hkl, 
is  shown  in  the  stereographic  projection,  Fig.  167. 

87.   Forms.  —  The  various  possible  forms  under  the  normal  class  of 
this  system  are  as  foUows: 

Symbok 

1.  Base  or  basal  pinacoid (001) 

2.  Prism  of  the  first  order (HO) 

3.  Prism  of  the  second  order (100) 

4.  Ditetragonal  prism (kkO)  as,  (310);   (210)f  (320),  etc. 

5.  Pyramid  of  the  first  order (hkl)  as,  (223);   (111);  (221),  etc. 

6.  Pyramid  of  the  second  order (ACQ  as,  (203);   (101);  (201),  etc. 

7.  Ditetragonal  pyramid {hkl)  as,  (421);  (321);  (122), etc. 

168  169 


Symmetry  of  Normal  Clan,  Tetragonal  System 

88.  Base  or  Basal  Pinacoid.  —  The  baae  is  that  form  which  includes 
the  two  similar  faces  which  are  paratlelto  the  plane  of  the  horizontal  axes. 
These  faces  have  the  indices  001  and  001  respectively;  it  is  an  "open  form," 
as  they  do  not  inclose  a  space,  consequently  this  form  can  occur  only  in  com- 
bination with  other  forms.  Cf,  Figs.  170-173,  etc.  This  form  is  always 
lettered  c  in  this  work. 
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89.  Prisms.  —  Prisms,  in  systems  other  than  the  isometric,  have  been 
defined  to  be  forms  whose  faces  are  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  (c)  of  tbe 
crystal,  while  they  meet  the  two  horizontal  axes;  in  this  system  the  ioux- 
faced  form  whose  planes  are  parallel  both  to  the  vertical  and  one  horizontal 
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axis  is  also  called  a  prism.    There  are  hence  three  types  of  prisms  here 
included. 

90.  Prism  of  First  Order.  —  The  prism  of  the  first  order  includes  the 
four  faces  which,  while  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  meet  the  horizontal 
axes  at  equal  distances;  its  general  symbol  is  consequently  (110).  It  is  a 
square  prism,  with  interfacial  angles  of  90°.  It  is  shown  in  combination  with 
the  base  in  Fig.  170.  It  is  uniformly  de^gnated  b^the  letter  m.  The  in- 
di^  of  its  faces,  taken  in  order,  are  110,  IlO,  IIO,  lIO. 

91.  Prism  of  Second  Order.  —  The  prism  of  the  second  order  shown* 
in  combination  with  the  base  in  Fig.  171  includes  the  four  faces  which  are 
parallel  at  once  to  the  vertical  and  to  a  horizontal  axis;  it  has,  thwefore,  the 
general  symbol  (100).  It  is  a  square  prism  with  an  angle  between  any  two 
adjacent  faces  of  90°.  It  is  uniformly  designated  by  J;he  letter  a,  and  its 
faces,  taken  in  order,  have  the  indices  100,  010,  100,  OlO. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  combination  of  this  form  with  the  base  is  the 
analogue  of  the  cube  of  the  isometric  system. 

The  faces  of  the  prism  of  the  first  order  truncate  the  edges  of  the  prism 
of  the  second  order  and  vice  versa.  When  bbth  are  equally  developed,  as  in 
Fig.  life,  the  result  is  a  regular  eight-sided  prism,  which,  however,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  a  combination  of  ttoo  distinct  forms. 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  prisms  described  do  not  differ  geometrically 
from  one  another,  and  furthermore,  in  a  given  case,  the  S3rmmetry  of  this 
class  allows  either  to  be  made  the  first  order,  and  the  other  the  second  order, 
prism  according  to  the  position  assumed  for  the  horizontal  axes.  If  on  crys- 
tals of  a  given  species  both  forms  occur  together  equally  developed  (or,  on 
the  other  hand,  separately  on  different  crystals)  and  without  other  faces 
than  the  base,  there  is  no  means  of  telling  them  apart  unless  by  minor  char- 
acteristics, such  as  striations  or  other  markings  on  the 
surface,  etchings,  etc. 

92.  Ditetragonal  Prism.  —  The  ditetragonal  prism  is 
the  form  which  is  bounded  by  eight  similar  faces,  each  one 
of  which  is  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  while  meeting  the 
two  horizontal  axes  at  unequal  distances.  It  has  the  general 
symbol  (AfcO).  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  173,  where  (hkO)  =  (210). 
The  succ^ive  faces  have  here  the  indices  210,  120,  120, 
210,  210,  120,  120,  2T0. 

In  Fig.  185  a  combination  is  shown  of  this  form  {y  =  310) 
with  the  second  order  prism,  the  edges  of  which  it  bevels. 

In  Fig.  189  (h  =  210)  it  bevels  the  edges  of  the  first  order  

prism  m.    In  Fig.  190  {I  =  310)  if  is  combined  with  both  Ditetragonal  Prism 
orders  of  prisms. 

93.  Pyramids.  —  There  are  three  typ)es  of  pyramids  in  this  class,  cor- 
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responding,  respectively,  to  the  three  prisms  which  have  just  been  described. 


*  In  FIflB.  170-173  the  dimensions  of  the  form  are  made  to  correspond  to  the  assimied 
length  of  the  vertical  axis  (here  c  =  1*78  as  in  octahedrite)  used  in  Fig.  177.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  actual  crystals  of  these  forms,  while  the  tetragonal 
s^rmmetry  is  usually  indicated  by  the  unlike  physical  character  of  tne  face  c  as  compared 
with  the  faces  a,  m,  etc.,  in  the  vertical  prismatic  zone,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  the 
relative  len^^h  of  th^  vertical  axis.  This  last  can  be  determined  only  when  a  pyramid  is 
present;  it  is  fixed  for  the  species  when  a  particular  pyramid  is  chosen  as  fundamental  or 
unit  form,  as  explained  later. 
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As  already  stated,  the  name  pyramid  is  given  (in  systems  other  than  the  iso- 
metric) to  a  form  whose  planes  meet  all  three  of  the  axes;  in  this  system 
.the  form  whose  planes  meet  the  axis  c  and  one  horizontal  axis  while  parallel 
to  the  other  is  also  called  a  pyramid.  The  pyramids  of  this  class  are  strictly 
double  pyramids  (bipyramids  of  some  authors). 

94.  Pyramid  of  First  Order.  —  A  pyramid  of  the  first  order,  is  a  form 
whose  eight  similar  faces  intellect  the  two  horizontal  axes  at  equal  distances 
and  also  intersect  the  vertical  axis.  It  has  the  general  symbol  (khl).  It  is 
a  square  pyramid  with  equal  interfacial  angles  over  the  terminal  edges,  and 
the  faces  replace  the  horizontal,  or  basal,  edges  of  the  first  order  prism  and 
the  solid  angles  of  the  second  oider  prism.  If  the  ratio  of  the  vertical  to  the 
horizontal  axis  for  a  given  first  order  pyramid  is  the  assumed  axial  ratio  for 
the  species,  the  form  is  called  the  fundamental  form,  and  it  has  the  symbol 
(111)  as  in  Fig.  174.  The  indic^  of  ]ta  faces^me  oned  in  order  are:  Above 
111,  111,  ni,  111;  below  111,  111,  111,  111. 
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Obviously  the  angles  of  the  first  order  pyramid,  and  hence  its  geometrical 
aspect,  vary  widely  with  the  length  of  the  vertical  axis.  In  Figs.  174  and 
182  the  pyramids  shown  have  in  both  cases  the  symbol  (111)  but  in  the  first 
case  (octahedrite)  c  =  1.78,  while  in  the  second  (vesuvianite),  c  =  0.64. 

For  a  given  species  there  may  be  a  number  of  second  order  pyramids, 
varying  in  position  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  intercepts  upon  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  axes.  Their  symbols,  passing  from  the  base  (001)  to  the  unit 
prism  (110),  may  thus  be  (115),  (113),  (223),  (HI),  (332),  (221),  (441),  etc. 
In  the  general  symbol  of  these  forma  (khl),  as  h  diminishes,  the  fonn  approx- 
imates more  and  more  nearly  to  the  base  (001),  for  which  A  =  0;  as  A  in- 
creases, the  form  passes  toward  the  first  order  prism.  In  Fig.  176  two  pyra- 
mids of  this  order  are  shown,  p(Ill)  and  u(331). 

96.  Pyramid  of  Second  Order.  —  The  pyramid  of  the  second  order  is 
the  form,  Fig.  178,  whose  faces  are  parallel  to  one  of  the  horizontal  axes, 
while  meeting  the  other  two  axes.  The  general  symbol  is  (AO^.  These  faces 
replace  the  basal  edges  of  the  second  order  prism  (Fig.  179),  and  the  solid 
angles  of  the  first  order  prism  (cf.  Fig.  180).  It  is  a  square  pyramid  since  its 
basal  section  is  a  square,  and  the  interfacial  angles  over  the  four  terminaj 
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edges,  above  and  below,  are  equal.    The  successive  faces  of  the  form  (101) 
are  as  follows:  Above  101,  Oil,  lOl,  Oil;  below  lOT,  OlT,  lOT,  OTI. 

If  the  ratio  of  the  intercepts  on  the  horizontal  and  vertical  axes  is  the 
assumed  axial  ratio  of  the  species,  the  symbol  is  (101),  and  the  form  is  desig- 
nated by  the  letter  e.  This  ratio  can  be  deduced  from  the  measurement  of 
either  one  of  the  interfacial  angles  (y  or  «,  Fig.  178)  over  the  terminal  or  basal 
edges,  as  explained  later.    In  the  case  of  a  given  species,  a  nimiber  of  second 
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order  pyramids  may  occur,  varying  in  the  ratio  of  the  axes  a  and  c.  Hence 
there  is  possible  a  large  number  of  such  forms  whose  symbols  may  be,  for 
example,  (104),  (103),  (102),  (101),  (302),  (201),  (301),  etc.  Those  men- 
tioned first  come  nearest  to  the  base  (001),  those  last  to  the  second  order 
prism  (100);  the  base  is  therefore  the  limit  of  these  pyramids  (hOl)  when 
ft  =  0,  and  the  second  order  prism  (100)  when  ft  =  1  and  i  =  0.  Rg.  186 
shows  the  three  second  order  pyramids  w(105),  e(lOl),  g(201). 
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A  second  order  pyramid  truncating  the  pyramidal  edges  of  a  given  first 
order  pjrramid  as  in  Fig.  183  has  the  mme  ratio  as  it  for  h  to  Z.  Thus  (101) 
truncates  the  terminal  edge  of  (111);  (201)  of  (221),  etc.  This  is  obvious 
because  each  face  has  the  same  position  as  the  corresponding  .edge  of  the 
other  form  (see  Fig.  183,  when  s  =  HI  and  e  =  101;  also  Figs.  186,  191, 
where  r  =  115,  u  —  105).  Again,  if  a  first  order  pyramid  truncates  the 
pyramidal  edges  of  a  given  second  order  pyramid,  its  ratio  for  A  to  I  is  haXj 
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that  of  tbe  other  form;  that  is,  (112)  truncates  the  pyramidal  «dges  i^  (101); 
(111)  of  (201),  etc.  This  relation  is  exhibited  by  Fig.  186,  where  p(lll) 
truncates  the  edges  of  ^(201).  In  both  cases  tbe  zonal  equations  prove  the 
relations  stated. 
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96.  Ditetragooal  Pyramid.  —  The  ditetragonal  pyramid,  or  double  eight- 
sided  pyramid,  is  the  form  each  of  whose  sixteen  similar  faces  meets  the 
three  axes  at  unequal  distances.  This  is  the  most  general  case  of  the  symbol 
(hkl),  where  h,  k,  I  arc  all  unequal  and  no  one  is  equal  to  0.  That  there  are 
sixteen  faces  in  a  single  form  is  evident.  Thus,  for  example,  for  the  form 
(212)  the  face  212  is  similar  to  122,  the  two  lateral  axes  being  equal  (not, 
however,  to  221),  Hence  there  are  two  like  faces  in  each  octant.  Similarly 
the  indices  of  all  the  faces  in  the  successive  octants  are,  therefore,  as  foIloWB: 

Above    212     122     122    212    212    T22     l22    2T2 
Below    212     125    T22    2l2    3T2     122     122    212 


Ditetragonal  Pyramid  

First  and  Second  Order 
PrianiB,  First  Order 
Pyramid,  Ditetrag- 
onal Pyramid 

This  form  is  common  with  the  species  zircon,  and  is  hence  often  called  a 
tircotund.    It  is  shown  in  Fig.  187,    It  is  not  observed  aJone,  though  some- 
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times,  as  in  Figs.  188  (x  =  311)  and  189  (z  =  321),  it  is  the  predominating 
form.  In  Fig.  190  two  ditetragonal  pyramids  occur,  namely,  /(313)  and 
2(321). 

97.  In  addition  to  the  perspective  fibres  already 
given,  a  basal  projection  (fig.  191)  is  added  of 
the  crystal  of  octahedrite  already  referred  to  (Fig. 
186);  also  a  stereographic  (Fig.  192)  and  gnomonic 
(Fig.  193)  projections  of  the  same  with  the  faces  of 
the  forms  ti7(221)  and  ^(313)  added.  These  exhibit 
weU  the  general  relations  of  this  normal  class  of  the 
tetragonal  system.  The  symmetry  here  is  to  be 
noted,  first,  with  respect  to  the  similar  zones  100, 
001,  loo  and  010,  001,  010;  also,  to  the  other  pair  of 
similar  zones,  110,  001,  110,  and  lIO,  001,  TlO. 
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Gnomonic  Projection  of  Octahedrite 

2.  HEMIMORPHIC  CLASS   (7). 
lODOSUCCINIMIDE  TYPE 

(Ditetragonal  Pyramidal  or  Holohedral 
Hemimorphic  Class) 

98.  Symmetry.  —  This  class  differs  from 
the  normal  class  only  in  having  no  horizontal 
plane  of  symmetry;  hence  the  forms  are  hemi- 
morphic as  defined  in  Art.  29.  It  is  not  known 
to  be  represented  among  minerals,  but  is  shown 
on  the  crystals  of  iodosuccinimide.    Its  sym- 

a^^^^      *TT  u-  ni^        metry  is  illustrated  by  the  stereographic  pro- 

Symmetry  of  HemunorphicCla*    j^^.^^  ^^.^  j^^^      jj^^  ^^^  ^^^  8^  pj^*^^ 

are  distinct  forms,  001  and  OOl;  the  prisms  do  not  differ  geometrically  from 
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those  of  the  normal  class,  though  distinguished  by  their  molecular  structure; 
further,  the  pyramids  are  no  longer  double  pyramids,  but  each  form  is  rep- 
resented by  one  half  of  Figs.  174,  178,  187  (cf.  Fig.  44,  p.  22).  There  are 
hence  six  distinct  p3rramidal  forms,  corresponding  to  the  upper  and  lower 
halves  of  the  first  and  second  order  pyramids  and  the  ditetragonal  pyramid. 

3.  TRIPYRAMIDAL  CLASS   (8).    SCHEELITE  TYPE. 
{Tetragonal  Bipyramidal  or  Pyramidal  Hemihedral  Class) 

99.  Typical  Forms  and  Symmetry.  —  The  forms  here  included  have 
one  plane  of  symmetry  only,  that  of  the  horizontal  cr^^tallographic  axes, 
and  one  axis  of  tetragonal  symmetry  (the  vertical  crystallographic  axis) 
normal  to  it.  The  distinctive  forms  are  the  tetragonal  prism  (hkO)  and 
P3rTamid  (hkt)  of  the  third  order,  shown  in  Figs.  196,  197. 

The  stereographic  projection.  Fig.  195, 
exhibits  the  symmetry  of  the  class  and  the 
distribution  of  the  faces  of  the  general  form 
(kkt).  Comparing  this,  as  well  as  the  figures 
immediately  following,  with  those  of  the  nor- 
mal class,  it  is  seen  t^t  this  class  differs  from 
it  in  the  absence  of  the  vertical  planes  of  sym- 
metiy  and  the  horizontal  axes  of  symmetry. 

100.  Prism  and  Pyramid  of  the  Third 
Order.  —  The  typical  forms  of  the  class, 
as  above  stated,  are  a  square  prism  and  a 
square  pyramid,  which  are  distinguished 
respectively  from  the  square  prisms  a(lOO) 

and  m(llO),  shown  in  Figs.  170  and  171,  and  «„^,,^  .  rp.  p^„:j,i  p,^ 
from   the  square  pyramids   {hOl)   and   (A«)      Symmetry  of  Tn-Pyramidid  Class 

of  Figs.  174  and  178  by  the  name  "  third  order" 
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The  third  order  prism  and  pyramid  may  be  considered  as  derived  from 
the  ditetragonal  forms  of  the  normal  class  by  taking  only  one  half  the  faces 
of  the  litter  and  the  omission  of  the  remaining  faces.  There  are  therefore 
two  onnplementary  forms  in  each  case,  designated  left  and  right,  which 
together  mdude  all  the  faces  of  the  ditetragonal  prism  (Fig.  173)  and  dite- 
tragonal pyramid  (Fig.  187)  of  the  normal  class. 
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The  indiceB  of  the  faces  of  the  two  complementary  prisms,  as  (210),  are: 
Left:       210,     l20,     2l0,     l30. 
Right:     120,     2l0,     T50,     2T0. 

The  indices  of  the  faces  of  the  corresponding  pyramids,  as  (212),  are: 
L^t:     above  212,    122,   2T2,    122;    below  212,    125,   2T2,    l25. 
Right:  above  122,   212,   122,   212;    below  122,   2l2,   122,   212. 

Fig.  198  gives  a  transverse  section  of  the  prisms  a(lOO)  and  m(llO),  also 
the  prism  of  the  third  order  (120).  Figs.  196,  197  show  the  right  prism  (120) 
and  pyramid  (122)  of  the  third  order. 

101.  Other  Forms.  —  The  other  forms  of  this  class,  that  is,  the  base 
c(001);  the  other  square  prisms,  a(lOO)  and  m(llO);  also  the  square  pyra- 
mids {hOl)  and  (/lU)  are  geometrically  like  the  corresponding  forms  of  the 
normal  class  already  described.  The  class  shows  therefore  three  types  of 
square  pyramids  and  hence  is  called  the  tripyramidal  class. 

102.  To  this  class  belongs  the  important  species  scheelite;  also  the 
isomorphous  species  stolzite  and  powellite,  unless  it  be  that  they  are  rather 
to  be  classed  with  wulfenite  (p.  87).    Fig,  199  shows  a  typical  crystal  of 
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Bcbeelite,  and  Fig.  200  a  basal  section  of  one  similar;  these  illustrate  well  the 
characteristics  of  the  class.  Here  the  forms  are  e(lOl),  p(lll),  and  the 
third-order  pyramids  ff(212),  Sj(131).  Fig.  201  represents  a  meionite  crystal 
with  r(lll),  and  the  third-order  pyramid  z(311).  See  also  Figs.  203,  204,  ia 
which  the  third-order  prism  is  shown. 

The  forms  of  this  class  are  sometimes  described  (see  Art.  28)  as  showing 
pyramidal  kemihedrism. 

4.  PYRAMIDAL-HEMIMORPHIC  CLASS  (9).    WULFENITE  TYPE 

(Tetragtmal  Pyramidal  or  Hemihedral  Hemimorphic  Class) 

103.  Symmetry.  —  The  fourth  class  of  the  tetragonal  system  is  closely 
related  to  the  class  just  described.  It  ha.**  the  same  vertical  axis  of  tetrag- 
onal symmetry,  but  there  is  no  horizontal  plane  of  symmetry.  The  forma 
are,  therefore,  hemimorphic  in  the  distribution  of  the  faces  (cf.  Fig.  202). 
The  species  wulfenite  of  the  Scheelite  Group  among  mineral  species  prob- 
ably belongs  here,  although  the  crystab  do  not  always  show  the  dih'ercncc 
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between  the  pyramidal  faces,  above  and  below,  which  would  characterize 
distinct  complementary  forms.  Figs.  203,  204  could,  therefore,  serve  as 
illustrations  of  the  preceding  class,  but  in 
Fig.  205  a  characteristic  distinction  is  exhib- 
ited. In  these  figures  the  forms  are  u(102), 
e(lOl),  n(lll);  also  /(230),  fc(210).  2(432), 
x(311). 


.1 


5.  SPHENOIDAL  CLASS  (10). 
CHALCOPYRITE  TYPE 

{Tetragonal    Sphenoidal,  Sphenoidal 
Hemihedral  or  Scalenohedral  Class) 


\ 
I 


^-«, ' .'' 
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104.    Typical  Forms  and   Symmetry.  — 

The  typical  forms  of  this  class  are  the 
sphenoid  (Fig.  207)  and  the  tetragonal  sca- 
lenohedron  (Fig.  208).  They  and  all  the 
combinations   of  this    class    show  the   following   syminetry.       The   three 
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Wulfenite 

crystallographic  axes   are  axes  of  binary  sjmametry   and  there  are    two 

vertical  diagonal  planes  of  symmetry. 

This  sjrmmetry  is  exhibited  in  the  stereo- 
graphic  projection  (Fig.  206),  which  shows 
also  the.  distribution  of  the  faces  of  the  gen- 
eral form  (hkl).  It  is  seen  here  that  the  faces 
are  present  in  the  alternate  octants  only,  and 
it  will  be  remembered  that  this  same  state- 
ment was  made  of  the  tetrahedral  class  under 

_^  >^^  i         the  isometric  system.     There  is  hence  a  close 

^  -^1^  -^     analogy  between  these  two  classes.     The  sym- 

metry of  this  class  should  be  carefully  compared 
with  that  of  the  first  and  thirc;!  classes  of  this 
system  already  described. 

106.  Sphenoid.  —  The  sphenoid,  shown  in 
Fig.  207,  is  a  four-faced  solid,  resembling 
a  tetrahedron,  but  each  face  is  an  isosceles 
(not  an  equilateral)  triangle.    It  may  be  consid- 
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ered  as  derived  from  the  first  order  pyramid  of  the  normal  class  by  the 
development  of  only  the  alternate  faces  of  the  latter.  There  are  therefore 
possible  two  complementary  forms  known  as  the  positive  and  n^ative 
sphenoids.  The  general  sjrmbol  qf_the_ positive  unit  sphenoid  is  (111),  and 
its  faces  have  thejndices:  111,  III,  111,  ill,  while  the  negative  sphenoid 
has  the  symbol  (111).  When  the  complementary  forms  occur  together,  if 
equally  developed,  the  resulting  solid,  though  having  two  unlike  sets  of  faces, 
cannot  be  distinguished  geometrically  from  the  first  order  pyramid  (111). 

208 


Sphenoid 


Tetragonal  Scalenohedron 


In  the  species  chalcopyrite,  which  belongs  to  this  class,  the  deviation  in 
angle  and  in  axial  ratio  from  the  isometric  system  is  very  small,  and  hence 
the  unit  sphenoid  cannot  by  the  eye  be  distinguished  from  a  tetrahedron 
(compare  Kg.  209  with  Fig.  144,  p.  68).  For  this  species  c  =  0*985  (instead 
of  1,  as  in  the  isometric  system),  and  the  normal  sphenoidal  angle  is  108^  40', 
instead  of  109**  28',  the  angle  of  the  tetrahedron.  Hence  a  crystal  of  chal- 
copyrite with  both  the  positive  and  negative  sphenoids  equally  developed 
closely  resembles  a  regular  octahedron. 

In  Fig.  210  the  second  order  pyramids  6(101)  and  ^(201)  and  base  c(OOl) 
are  also  present. 
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Chalcopyrite 

106.  Tetragonal  Scalenohedron.  —  The  sphenoidal  symmetry  yields 
another  distinct  type  of  form,  that  shown  in  Fig.  208.  It  is  bounded  by 
eight  similar  scalene  triangles,  and  hence  is  called  a  tetragonal  scalenohedron; 
the  general  symbol  is  (AfcZ).  It  may  be  considered  as  derived  from  the 
ditetragonal  pyramid  of  the  normal  class  by  taking  the  alternate  pairs  of 
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faces  of  the  latter  fonn.  The  faces  of  the  complementary  positive  and  nega- 
tive forms  therefore  embrace  all  the  faces  of  the  ditetragonal  pyramid.  This 
form  appears  in  combination  in  chalcop3rrite,  but  is  not  observed  inde- 
pendently. In  Fig.  211  the  form  s(531)  is  the  positive  tetragonal  scaleno- 
hedron. 

107.  Other  Forms.  —  The  other  forms  of  the  class,  namely,  the  first  and 
second  order  prisms,  the  ditetragonal  prism,  and  the  first  and  second  order 
pyramids  (hhl)  and  (AOOi  are  geometrically  Uke  those  of  the  normal  class. 
Ilie  lower  symmetry  in  the  molecular  structure  is  onlv  revealed  by  special 
investigation,  as  by  etching. 

6.  TRAPEZOHEDRAL  CLASS  (11).    NICKEL  SULPHATE  TYPE 

{Tetragonal  Trapezohedral  or  Trapezohedral  Hemihedral  Class) 

106.  The  trapezohedral  class  is  analogous  to  the  plagiohedral  clajss  imder 
the  isometric  S3rstem;  it  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  any  plane  or 
center  of  symmetry;  the  vertical  axis,  however,  is  an  axis  of  tetragonal  syi:  • 
metry,  and  perpendicular  to  this  there  are  four  axes  of  binary  symmetry. 
This  symmetry  and  the  distribution  of  the  faces  of  the  general  form  (hkl) 
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Symmetry  of  Trapeiohedral  ClasB 


Tetragonal  Trapezohedron 


are  shown  in  the  stereographic  projection.  Fig.  212,  and  Fig.  213  gives  the 
resulting  solid,  a  tetragonal  trapezohisdron.  It  may  be  derived  from  the  dite- 
tragonal pyramid  of  the  normal  class  by  the  extension  of  the  alternate  faces 
of  that  form.  There  are  two  complementary  forms  called  right-  and  left- 
handed  which  embrace  all  the  faces  of  the  ditetragonal  pyramid  of  the  normal 
class.  These  two  forms  are  enantiomorphous,  and  the  salts  belonging  to 
this  class  show  circular  polarization. 

Nickel  sulphate  and  a  few  other  artificial  salts  belong  in  this  class. 

7.  TETARTOHEDRAL  CLASS  (12) 

{Tetragonal  Bisphenoidal  or  Sphenoidal  Tetartohedral  Class) 

109.  Symmetry.  —  The  seventh  and  last  possible  class  under  this 
system  has  no  plane  nor  center  of  symmetry,  but  the  vertical  axis  is  an  axis 
of  binary  symmetry.    The  symmetry  and  the  distribution  of  the  faces  of  the 
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general  form  (hkl)  are  shown  in  the  st<ereographic  projection  (Fig.  214),  and 
the  solid  resulting  is  known  as  a  sphenoid  of  the  third  order.    It  can  be  derived 

from  the  ditetragonal  pyramid  of  the  normal 
class  by  taking  only  one  quarter  of  the  faces 
of  that  form.  There  are  therefore  four  com- 
plementary forms  which  are  respectively 
distinguished  as  right  ( +  and  —  )  and  left 
(+  and  — ).  These  four  together  embrace  all 
the  sixteen  faces  of  the  ditetragonal  pyramid. 
The  other  characteristic  forms  of  this  class 
are  the  prism  of  the  third  order  (hhO),  the 
positive  and  negative  sphenoids  of  the  first 
order  (HI),  and  also  those  of  the  second 
order  (101).  It  is  said  that  an  artificial 
compound,  2CaO.Al2O8.SiO2.  crystallizes  in 
Symmetry  of  Tetartohedral  Class      this  class. 

MATHEMATIOA.L  Rblattons  of  the  Tetragonal  System 

110.  Choice  of  Axes.  —  It  appears  from  the  discussion  of  the  symmetry  of  the  seven 
classes  of  this  system  that  with  all  of  them  the  position  of  the  vertical  axis  is  fixed.  In 
classes  1,  2,  however,  where  there  are  two  sets  of  vertical  planes  of  symmetry,  either  set 
may  be  made  the  axial  planes  and  the  other  the  diagonal  planes.  The  choice  between  these 
two  possible  positions  of  the  horizontal  axes  is  guided  particularly  b^  the  habit  of  the 
occurring  crystals  and  the  relations  of  the  given  species  to  others  of  similar  form.  With 
a  species  whose  crystal  characters  have  been  described  it  is  customary  to  follow  the  orien- 
tation given  in  the  original  description. 

111.  Determination  of  the  Axial  Ratio,  etc.  —  The  following  relations  serve  to  connect 
the  axial  ratio,  that  is,  the  length  of  the  vertical  axis  c,  when  a  -  1,  with  the  fundamental 
angles  (001  A  101)  and  (001  A  111): 

tan  (001  A  101)  -  c;  tan  (001  A  111)  x  }V2  -  c. 

For  faces  in  the  same  rectangular  zone  the  tangent  principle  applies.  The  most  mi- 
portant  cases  (cf.  Fig.  214)  are: 

tan  (001  A  hOl)  ^h 
tan  (001  A  101)       I  * 

tan  (001  A  Okl)  ^  k 
tan  (001  A  Oil)       T' 

tan  (OOi  A  hhl)      h 


For  the  prisms 


tan  (001  A  111)       I 


ten  (010  A  hkO)  =  ^;         or  ten  (100  A  hkO)  «  *• 

112.  Other  Calculations.  —  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  stereographic  projection  (Fig. 
2i4)  all  those  spherical  triangles  are  ri^ht-angled  which  are_ formed  by  great  circles  (diam- 
eters) which  meet  the  prismatic  zone-circle  100,  010,  T00,J}l0.  Again,  all  those  formed  by 
great  circles  d«iwn  between  100  and  TOO,  or  010  and  OlO,  and  crossing  respectivelv  the 
zone-circles  100,  OOI,  lOO,  or  010,  001.  OlO.  Also,  all  those  formed  by  great  cjrcles  drawn 
between  110  and  110  and  crossing  thejBone-circle  IlO,  001,  lIO,  or  between  IlO  and  iTO 
and  crossing  the  zone-circle  110,  001,  110. 

These  spherical  triangles  may  hence  be  readily  used  to  calculate  any  angles  desired;  for 
example,  the  angles  between  the  pole  of  any  face,  as  fJcl  (say  321),  and  the  pinacoids  100, 
010,  001.  The  terminal  angles  (x  and  z,  Fig.  187)  of  the  ditetragonal  pyramid,  212  A  2l2 
(or  313  A  3T3,  etc.),  and  212  A  122  (or  313  A  133,  etc.),  can  also  be  obtained  in  the  same 
way.  The  zonal  relations  give  the  svmbols  of  the  poles  on  the  zones  001,  100  and  001,  110 
for  the  given  case.    For  example,  the  zone-circle. lIO,  313,  133,  IlO  meets  IIO,  001,  110  at 
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the  Dole  223,  and  the  calculated  angle  313  A  223  is  half  the  angle  313  A  133.  If  a  large 
ntimoer  of  similar  angles  are  to  be  calculated,  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  a  formula,  as 
that  given  below 

lis.  PonnuUis.  —  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  have  the  normal  interfacial  angles 
expressed  directly  in  terms  of  the  axis  c  and  the  indices  A,  k,  and  I.    Thus: 

(1)  The  distances  of  the  pole  of  any  face  V(hkl)  from  the  pinacoids  a(lOO)  «  Pa, 
b(OlO)  a  P6,  c(OOl)  »  Pc  are  given  by  the  following  equations: 


co8»Pa 


AV 


AV-hikV-f  P' 


C08«P6 


COS*  Pc 


A V  -h  ifcV  +  P 


These  may  abo  be  expressed  in  the  form 


tan«Pa  = 


AV     ' 


tan»P6  = 


k^     ' 


tan*  Pc  « 


A«c»  -f  kk* 


(2)  For  the  distance  between  the  poles  of  any  two  faces  (AA^),  (j)qr)t  we  have  in  general 

Apc»  4-  kqc^  +  Ir 


coePQ 


V[(A»  +  k*)c*  +  P]  l(p«  -f  g«)c«  +  r»l 


The  above  equations  take  a  simpler  form  for  special  cases  often  occurring;  for  example, 
for  hki  and  the  angle  of  the  ed^  y  of  Fig.  187. 

114.  Prismatic  Angles.  —  The  angles  for  the  commonly  occurring  ditetragonal  prisms 


are  as  follows ' 

Angle  on 
a(lOO) 

Angle  on 
m(llO) 

410         14''    2i' 
310         18   26 
210        26   34 

30**  57f' 
26   34 
18   26 

Angle  on 
a(lOO) 

630        30**  57}' 
320        33   41  i 
430        36   52i 


Angle  on 
m(llO) 

14"    21' 

11    18} 

8     7} 


116.  To  determine,  by  plotting,  the  aadal  ratio,  o  :  c^  of  a  tetragonal  mineral  from  the 
stereographic  nrojection  of  its  ciVstal  forms.  As  an  illustrative  example  it  has  been 
aasimied  that  tine  angles  between  the  faces  on  the  crystal  of  rutile,  represented  m  Fig  180, 
have  been  measured  and  from  these  measurementa  the  poles  of  the  faces  in  one  octant 
located  on  the  stereographic  projection,  see  Fig.  2l5.  In  determining  the  axial  ratio  of  a 
tetragonal  crystal  (or  wnat  is  the  same  thin^,  the  length  of  the  c  axis,  since  the  length  of 
the  a  axes  are  always  taken  as  equal  to  1)  it  is  necessary  to  assume  the  indices  of  some 
pyramidal  form.  It  is  customary  to  take  a  pyramid  which  is  prominent  upon  the  crystals 
of  the  mineral  and  assume  that  it  is  the  funoamental  or  unit  p3rramid  of  cither  the  first  or 
second  order  and  has  as  its  symbol  either  (111)  or  (101).  In  the  example  chosen  both  a 
first  order  and  a  second  order  p3rramid  are  present  and  from  their  zonal  relations  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  the  symbol  assigned  to  the  first  order  form  be  (111)  that  of  the  second  order 
form  must  be  (lOl).  In  order  to  determine  the  relative  length  of  the  c  axis  in  respect  to 
the  length  of  the  a  axis  for  rutile  therefore,  it  is  only  necessarv  to  plot  the  intercept  of 
either  of  these  forms  upon  the  axes.  In  the  case  of  the  second,  order  pjrramid  it  is  only 
necessary  to  construct  a  right  angle  triangle  (see  upper  left  hand  quadrant  of  Fig.  215)  in 
which  the  horizontal  side  shall  equal  the  length  ot  the  a  axis,  (1),  the  vertical  side  shall 
represent  the  c  axis  and  the  hypothenuse  shall  show  the  proper  angle  of  slope  of  the  face. 
The  angle  between  the  center  of  the  projection  and  the  pole  €(101)  is  measured  by  the 
stereographic  protractor  and  a  line  drawn  making  that  angle  with  the  line  representing  the 
The  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle  must  then  be  at  right  angles  to  this  pole.     Its 


c  axis. 


intercept  upon  the  vertical  side  of  the  triangle,  when  express^  in  relation  to  the  distance 
(O-M)  which  was  chosen  as  representing  unity  on  the  a  axis,  will  therefore  give  the  length 
of  the  e  axis.     In  rutile  this  is  found  to  be  0.644. 

The  same  value  is  obt-ained  when  the  position  of  the  pvramid  of  the  first  order  8(111) 
is  used.  In  this  case  the  line  M-P-N  is  nrst  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  radial  line  G-P 
drawn  through  the  pole  x(lll).  The  triangle  to  be  plotted  in  this  case  has  the  distance 
O-P  as  the  length  of  its  horizontal  side.  Its  hypothenuse  must  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  representing  the  pole  to  (111).    The  intercept  on  the  c  axis  is  the  same  as  in  the  first 


case. 
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116.  To  determine,  by  plotting,  the  indices  of  an^  face  (hkl)  of  a  tetragonal  form  from 
tiie  position  of  its  pole  on  the  stereographic  projection.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is 
like  that  given  in  a  similar  case  under  tne  Isometric  System,  see  p.  74,  except  that  the 
intercept  of  the  face  on  the  vertical  axis  must  be  referr^  to  the  established  unit  length  of 
that  axis  and  not  to  the  length  of  the  a  axis.  The  method  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
one  used  in  the  problem  discussed  directly  above. 

117.  To  determine,  by  plotting,  the  aioal  ratio,  a  :  c,  of  a  tetragonal  mineral  from  the 
gnomonic  projection  ot  its  crystal  forms.  As  an  illustrative  example  consider  the  crystal 
of  rutile.  Fig.  180,  the  poles  to  the  faces  of  which,  are  shown  plotted  in  gnomonic  projec- 
tion in  Fig.  216.  The  pyramids  of  the  first  and  second  order  present  are  taken  as  the 
unit  forms  with  the  symbols,  s(lll)  and  e(lOl).  The  lines  O-M  and  O-N  represent  the 
two  horizontal  axes  oi  and  <h  and  the  distance  from  the  center  O  to  the  circumference  of 
the  fundamental  circle  is  equal  to  unity  on  these  axes.  The  intercepts  on  O-M  and  O-N 
made  by  the  poles  of  e^lOl)  or  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  poles  of  s(lll)  give  the 
unit  length  ot  the  vertical  axis^  c.  In  this  case  this  distance,  when  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  assumed  length  of  the  horizontal  axes  (which  in  the  tetragonal  system  aJways  equsJs 
1)  is  equal  to  0.64. 

That  the  above  relation  is  true  is  obvious  from  a  consideration  of  Fig.  216.  This  rep- 
resents a  vertical  section  through  the  spherical  and  gnomonic  projection  including  the 
horizontal  axis,  ot.  The  slop)e  of  the  face  eiOll)  is  plotted  with  its  intercepts  on  the  at 
and  c  axes  and  the  iiosition  of  its  pole  in  both  the  spherical  and  gnomonic  projections  is 
shown.  It  is  seen  through  the  two  similar  trian^es  in  the  figure  that  the  oistance  from 
the  center  to  the  pole  e(Oll)  in  the  gnomonic  projection  must  be  the  same  as  the  intercept 
of  the  face  e  upon  the  vertical  axis  c.    And  as  e  is  a  unit  form  this  must  represent  unity  on  c. 

118.  To  determine,  by  plotting,  the  indices  of  any  face  of  a  tetragonal  form  from  tiie 
position  of- its  pole  on  the  gnomoidc  projection.  It  is  assumed  that  in  this  case  a  mineral 
IS  being  considered  whose 

axial  ratio  is  known.   Un-  217 

der  these  conditions  draw 
perpendiculars  from  the 
pole  in  question  to  the 
lines  representing  the  two 
horizontal  axes.  Then 
roace  off  on  these  lines 
distances  equivalent  to  t^e 
len^h  of  the  c  axis,  remem- 
benng  that  it  must  be 
expr^sed  in  terms  of  the 
length  of  the  horizontal 
axes  which  in  turn  is  equal 
to  the  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  projection 
to  the  circumference  of  the 
fundamental  circle.  Give 
the  intercepts  of  the  lines 
drawn  from  the  pole  of 
the  face  to  the  axes  ai 
and  Ot  in  terms  of  the 
length  of  the  vertical  axis, 
add  a  1  as  the  third  figure 
and  if  necessary  clear  of 
fractions  and  the  required 
indices  are  the  result.  This  , 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  217, 
which  is  the  lower  right 
hand  quadrant  of  the  gno- 
monic projection  of  the 
forms  snown  on  the  rutile 
crystal,  Fig.  IW).  Con- 
sider &st  Uie  ditetragonal  p3rramid  z(321).  Perpendiculars  drawn  from  its  pole  intersect 
the  lines  representing  the  horizontal  axes  in  distances  which  are  equal  to  3  and  2  times 
the  unit  length  of  the  c  axis,  0.64.  The  indices  of  the  face  will  therefore 
be  321.  In  the  case  of  the  ditetragonal  pyramid  ^(313).  the  intercepts  are 
lai  and  }as.     This  gives  the  expression  l.).l  whicn  when  cleared  ot  the  fraction  yields  313, 
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the  indices  of  the  face  in  question.  The  indices  of  a  prism  face  like  /(310)  can  be  readilv 
obtained  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  described  under  the  Isometnc  System,  Art.  84. 
p.  75. 

III.   HEXAGONAL  SYSTEM 

119.  The  Hexagonal  System  includes  all  the  forms  which  are  referred 
to  four  axes,  three  equal  horizontal  axes  in  a  common  plane  intersecting  at 
angles  of  60°,  and  a  fourth,  vertical  axis,  at  right  angles  to  them. 

Two  sections  are  here  included,  each  embracing  a  number  of  distinct 
classes  related  among  themselves.  They  are  called  the  Hexagonal  Division 
and  the  Trigonal  (or  Rhombohedrai)  Division^  The  symmetry  of  the  former, 
about  the  vertical  axis,  belongs  to  the  hexagonal  type,  that  of  the  latter  to 
the  trigonal  type. 

Miller  (1852)  referred  all  the  forms  of  the  hexagonal  system  to  three  equal  axes  parallel 
to  the  faces  of  the  fundamental  rhombohedron,  and  hence  intersecting  at  equal  angles,  not 
90**.  Tlus  method  ^further  explained  in  Art.  169)  had  the  disadvantage  of  failing  to  bring 
out  the  relationship  oetween  the  normal  hexagonal  and  tetragonal  tyi^es,  both  characterized 
by  a  principal  axis  of  symmetry,  which  (on  the  system  adopted  in  this  book)  is  the  vertical 
crystallographic  axis.  It  further  gave  different  symbols  to  faces  which  are  cr3rstallo- 
graphicafly  identical.    It  is  more  natural  to  employ  the  three  rhombohedrai  axes  for  tri- 

gDn^l  forms  only,  as  done  bv  Groth  (1905),  who  includes  tl^ese  groups  in  a  Tripotial  System; 
ut  this  also  has  some  disadvantages.  The  indices  commonly  used  in  describing  hexagonal 
forms  are  known  as  the  Miller-Bravais  indices,  since  thev  were  adopted  by  Bravais  for  use 
with  the  foiu*  axes  from  the  scheme  used  by  Miller  in  the  other  crystal  systems. 

120.  S3rmmetr7  Classes.  —  There  are  five  possible  classes  in  the  Hex- 
agonal Division.  Of  these  the  normal  class  is  much  the  most  important,  and 
two  others  are  also  of  importance  among  crystallized  minerals. 

In.  the  Trigonal  Division  there  are  seven  classes;  of  these  the  rhombo- 
hedrai class  or  that  of  the  Calcite  Type,  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and 
three  others  are  also  of  importance. 

121.  Axes  and  Ssrmbols.  —  The  position  of  the  four  axes  taken  is 
shown  in  Fig.  218;  the  three  horizontal  axes  are  called  a,  since  they  are  equal 
and  interchangeable,  and  the  vertical  axis  is  c,  since  it  has  a  different  length, 

-^  being  either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  horizontal 

axes.  The  length  of  the  vertical  axis  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  that  of  the  horizontal  axes  which  in  turn 
is  always  taken  as  imity.  Further,  when  it  is  de- 
sirable to  distinguish  between  the  horizontal  axes 
they  may  be  designated  ai,  o^,  03.  When  properly 
^  orientated  one  of  the  horizontal  axes  (a«)  is  par- 
allel to  the  observer  and  the  other  two  make  angles 
of  30°  either  side  of  the  line  perpendicular  to  him. 
The  axis  to  the  left  is  taken  as  ai,  the  one  to  the 
right    as  as.     The    positive    and    negative    ends 

Hexago^  Axes  ^^  ^j?^  ^J  ^^^  ^^^^  '''  Fig.  218.     The  general 

position  .of  any   plane    may   be  expressed  m  a 
manner   analogous   to    that    applicable   in   the   other   systems,   viz.* 

1111 
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The  corresponding  indices  for  a  given  plane  are  then  A,  fc,  t,  I;  these  always 
refer  to  the  axes  named  in  the  above  scheme.    Since  it  is  found  convenient 
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to  consider  the  axis  Os  as  negative  in  front  and  positive  behind,  the  general 
symbol  becomes  hkH.  Further,  as  following  from  the  angular  relation  of 
the  three  horizontal  axes,  it  can  be  readily  shown  to  be  always  true  that  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  indices  h,  k,  i,  is  equal  to  zero: 

h  +  k  +  i^O. 


219 


A.  Hexagonal  Division 

1.  NORMAL  CLASS   (13).    BERYL  TYPE 

{Dihexaganal  Bipyramidal  or  Holohedral  CUiss) 

122.  Symmetry.  —  Crystals  belonging  to  the  normal  class  of  the  Hex- 
agonal Division  have  one  principal  axis  of  hexagonal,  or  sixfold,  symmetry, 
which  coincides  with  the  vertical  crystallographic  axis;  also  six  horizontal 
axes  of  binary  symmetry;  three  of  these  coincide  with  the  horizontal  crystal- 
lographic axes,  the  others  bisect  the  angles  between  them.  There  is  one 
principal  plane  of  symmetry  which  is  the  plane  of  the  horizontal  crystallo- 
graphic axes  and  six  vertical  planes  of  symmetry 
which  meet  in  the  vertical  crystallographic  axis. 
Three  of  these  vertical  planes  include  the  hori- 
zontal crystallographic  axes  and  the  other  three 
bisect  the  angles  between  the  first  set. 

The  symmetry  of  this  class  is  exhibited  in  the 
accompanying  stereographic  projection,  Fig. 
219,  and  by  the  following  crystal  figures. 

The  analogy  between  this  class  and  the 
normal  class  of  the  tetragonal  system  is 
obvious  at  once  and  will  be  better  appreciated 
as  greater  familiarity  is  gained  with  the  indi- 
vidual /orms  and  their  combinations. 

123.  Forms.  —  The  possible  forms  in  this 
class  are  as  follows: 


Symmetry  of  Normal  Claas 


L  Base 

2.  Prism  of  the  first  order 

3.  Prism  of  the  second  order 

4.  Dihexagonal  prism 

5.  Pyramid  of  the  first  order 

6.  Pyramid  of  the  second  order 

7.  Dihexagonal  pyramid 

In  the  above  h  >  k,  and  A  +  fc  =  — i. 


MiUer-Bravais. 

(0001) 

(1010) 
(1120) 

(hklO)  as,  (2130) 
(fcOAZ)as,  (lOTl);  (202l)  etc. 
(h'h2R'l)  as,  (1122) 
(hktl)  as,  (2131) 


124._Base.  —  The  base,  or  basal  jyinacoid,  includes  the  two  faces,  0001 
and  0001,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  horizontal  axes.  It  is  uniformly  desig- 
nated by  the  letter  c;  see  Fig.  220  et  seq. 

126.  Prism  of  the  First  Order.  —  There  are  three  types  of  prisms,  or 
forms  in  which  the  faces  are  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis. 
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The  prism  of  the  first  order,  Fig.  220,  includes  six  faces,  each  one  of  which 
is  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  and  meets  two  adjacent  horizontal  axes  at 
equal  distances,  while  it  is  parallel  to  the  third  horizontal  axis.  It  has  hence 
the  general  symbol  (lOlO)  and  is  uniformly  designated  by  the  letter  m;  the 
indices  of  its  six  faces  taken  in  order  (see  Figs.  220  and  229,  230)  are: 

lOTO,    OlTO,    IlOO,    loio,    Olio,    ITOO. 


220 


221 


222 


--mo 


First  Order  Prism 


Second  Order  Prism 


Dihexagonai  Prism 


126.  Prism  of  the  Second  Order.  —  The  prism  of  the  second  order. 
Fig.  221,  has  six  faces,  each  one  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  and 
meets  the  three  horizontal  axes,  two  alternate  axes  at  the  unit  distance,  the 
intermediate  axis  at  one-half  this  distance;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it 
meets  the  last-named  axis  at  the  unit  distance,  the  others  at  double  this 
distance.*  The  general  symbol  is  (1120)  and  it  is  uniformly  designated  by 
the  letter  a;  the  indices  of  the  six  faces  (see  Figs.  221  and  229,  230)  in  order 


are: 


1120,  T2TO,  2110,  1120,  1210,  21IO. 


223 


The  first  and  second  order  prisms  are  not  to  be  distinguished  geometric- 
ally from  each  other  since  each  is  a  regular  hexagonal  prism  with  normal 
interfacial  angles  of  60*^.  They  are  related  to  each  other  in  the  same  way  as 
the  two  prisms  m(llO)  and  a(lOO)  of  the  tetragonal  system. 

The  relation  m  position  between  the  first  order 
prism  (and  pyramids)  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
second  order  prism  (and  pyramids)  on  the  other 
will  be  understood  better  from  Fig.  223,  repre- 
senting a  cross  section  of  the  two  prisms  parallel 
to  the  base  c, 

127.  Dihexagonai  Prism.  —  The  dihexagonai 
prism,  Fig.  222,  is  a  twelve-sided  prism  boimded 
by  twelve  faces,  each  one  of  which  is  parallel 
to  the  vertical  axis,  and  also  meets  two  adjacent 
horizontal  axes  at  unequal  distances,  the  ratio  of 
which  always  lies  between  1  :  1  and  1  :  2.  This 
prism  has  two  unlike  edges,  lettered  x  and  y,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  222.  The  general  symbol  is  (hktO)  and  the  indices  of  the 
faces  of  a  given  form,  as  (2130),  are: 


*  Since  lai  :  lot :  ~icii  :  00c  is  equivalent  to  2ai  :  2ai  :  —  las  :  00c. 
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2l30,      1230,      1320,     23lO,     32t0,     Sl20, 
2130,     T230,      1520,     2310,     32T0,     3T50. 

128.  Pyramids  of  the  First  Order.  —  Corresponding  to  the  three  types 
of  prisms  just  mentioned,  there  are  three  types  of  pyramids 

A  pyramid  of  the  first  order,  Fig,  224,  is  a  doutilc  six-sided  pyramid  (or 
bipyramid)  bounded  by  twelve  similar  triangular  faces  —  six  above  and  six 
beiow  —  which  have  the  same  position  relative  to  the  horizontal  axes  as  the 
faces  of  the  first  order  prism,  while  they  also  intersect  the  vertical  axis  above 
and  below.  The  general  symbol  is  hence  (hOhl).  The  faces  of  a  given  form, 
as  lOll),  are: 

Above   1011,     0111,     1101,     Ton,     OTU,     iTOl. 
Below    lOTT,     0111,     UOT,     Toil,     Olll,      iTOl. 

On  a  given  species  there  may  be  a  number  of  pyramids  of  the  first  order, 
differing  in  the  ratio  of  the  intercepts  on  the  honzontal  to  the  vertical  axis, 
and  thus  forming  a  zone  between  the  base  (0001)  and  the  faces  of  the  unit 
prism  (lOTO).  Their  symbols,  passing  from  the  base  (0001)  to  the  unit, 
prism  (lOlOJ,  would  be,  for  example,  1014,  10T2,  2023,  1011,  3052,  2(61, 
etc.  In  Fig.  228  the  faces  p  and  u  are  first  order  pyramids  and  they  have 
the  symbols  respectively  (lOll)  and  (2021),  here  c  =  0,4989.  As  shown  in 
these  cases  the  faces  of  the  first  order  pyramids  replace  the  edges  of  the  first  - 
order  prism.  On  the  other  hand,  they  replace  the  solid  angles  of  the  second 
order  prisna  a(ll20j. 


Fint  Order  Pyrainid  Second  Order  PyrHmid  Dihexagonal  Pyramid 

129.  Pyramids  of  the  Second  Order.  —  The  pyramid  of  the  second  order 
(Fig.  225),  is  a  double  six-sided  pyramid  including  the  twelve  similar  faces 
which  have  the  same  position  relative  to  the  horizontal  axes  as  the  faces 
of  the  second  order  prism,  and  which  also  intersect  the  vertical  axis.  They 
have  the  general  symbol  (A  -  A  ■  2^  •  ()■  The  indices  of  the  faces  of  the  form 
(1152)  are: 

Above    1122,     T2T2,     2112,     TT22,      1212,     2Tl2. 

Below   1132,    T2T2,     2ll2,    IT25,     i2i2,    2lT5. 

The  faces  of  the  second  order  pyramid  replace  the  edges  between  the  faces 
of  the  second  order  prism  and  the  base.  Further,  they  replace  the  solid  angles 
of  the  first  order  prism  m(lOlO).  There  may  be  on  a  single  crystal  a  num- 
ber  of  second  order  pyramids  forming  a  zone  between  the  base  c(OOOl)  and 
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the  faces  of  the  second  order  prism  a(ll20),  as,  naming  them  in  order:  llS4, 
1122,  2243,  1121,  etc.     In  Rg.  227,  a  is  the  second  order  pyramid  (ll2l). 

130.  Dihexagonal  Pyramid. "—  The  dihexagonal  pyramid^  Fig.  226,  is  a 
double  twelve-sided  pyramid,  having  the  twenty-four  similar  faces  embraced 
under  the  general  symbol  (hkll).  It  is  bounded  by  twenty-four  similar 
faces,  each  meeting  the  vertical  axis,  and  also  meeting  two  adjacent  hori- 
zontal axes  at  unequal  distances,  the  ratio  of  which  always  lies  between 
1  : 1  and  1  :  2.  Thus  the  form  (2131)  includes  the  following  twelve  faces  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  crystal: 

2131,     1231,    1321,    5311,    S211,    3121, 
2T31,    1231,     1321,    2311,    32Tl,    3T21. 

And  similarly  below  with  {  (here  1)  negative,  2l3I,  etc.  The  dihexagonal 
pyramid  is  often  caUed  a  beryUmd  because  a  common  form  with  the  species 
beryl.    The  dihexagonal  pyramid  t;(2131)  is  shown  on  Figs.  224,  225. 

131.  Combinations.  —  Fig.  227  of  beryl  shows  a  combination  of  the 


m 


Beryl 


basejc(0001)  and  prism  m(lOlO)  with  the  first  order  p3rramids  p(lOTl)  and 
u(2021);  the  second  order  pyramid  s(ll2l)  and  the  dihexagonal  p3rramid 
t;(2lSl).  Both  the  last  forms  lie  in  a  zone  between  m  and  8,  for  which  it  is 
true  that  k  —  L  The  basal  projection  of  a  similar  crystal  shown  in  Fig.  228 
is  very  instructive  as  exhibiting  the  symmetry  of  the  normal  hexagonal 
class.  This  is  also  true  of  the  stereographic  and  gnomonic  projections  in 
Figs.  229  and  230  of  a  like  crystal  with  the  added  form  o(ll22). 


2.  HEMIMORPHIC  CLASS   (14).    ZINCITE  TYPE 

{Dihexaganal  Pyramidal  or  Holohedral  Hemimorphic  Class) 

132.  Symmetry.  —  This  class  differs  from  the  normal  class  only  in 
having  no  horizontal  plane  of  principal  symmetry  and  no  horizontal  axes 
of  binary  symmetry.  It  has,  however,  the  same  six  vertical  planes  of  sjrm- 
metry  meeting  at  angles  of  30^  in  the  vertical  crystallographic  axis  which  is 
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an  axis  of  hexagonal  symmetry.    There  is  no  center  of  S3rmmetry.    The 


S3rmmetry  is  exhibited   in   the  stereographic 
projection,  Fig.  231. 

133.  Forms.  —  The  forms  belonging  to 
this  class  are  the  two  basal  planes,  0001 
and  OOOl,  here  distinct  forms,  the  positive 
(upper)  and  negative  (lower)  pyramids  of 
each  of  the  three  types;  also  the  three  prisms, 
which  last  do  not  differ  geometrically  from 
the  prisms  of  the  normal  class.  An  example 
of  this  class  is  found  in  zincite,  Fig.  44, 
p.  22.  lodyrite,  greenockite  and  wurtzite  are 
also  classed  here. 


Ssrmmetry  of  Hemimorphic  Class 


3.  TRIPYRAMIDAL  CLASS   (15).    APATITE  TYPE 

(Hexagonal  Bipyramidal  or  Pyramidal  Hemihedral  CUisa) 

134.  Typical  Forms  and  Symmetry.  —  This  class  is  important  because 
it  includes  the  common  species  of  the  Apatite  Group,  apatite,  pyromorphite, 
mimetite,  vanadinite.  The  typical  form  is  the  hexagonal  prism  (hkiO)  and 
the  hexagonal  pyramid  (hkil),  each  designated  as  of  the  third  order.  These 
forms  which  are  shown  in  Figs.  233  and  234  may  be  considered  as  derived 
from  the  corresponding  dihexagonal  forms  of  the  normal  class  by  the  omis- 
sion of  one  half  of  the  faces  of  the  latter.  They  and  the  other  forms  of  the 
class  have  only  one  plane  of  symmetry,  the  plane  of  the  horizontal  axes,  and 
also  one  axis  of  hexagonal  symmetry  (the  vertical  axis). 

The  sjrmmetry  is  exhibited  in  the  stereo- 
graphic  projection  (Fig.  232).  It  is  seen  here, 
as  in  the  figures  of  crystals  given,  that,  like 
the  trip3rramidal  class  under  the  tetragonal 
system,  the  faces  of  the  general  form  (hk't) 
present  are  half  of  the  possible  planes  belong- 
ing to  each  sectant,  and  further  that  those 
a1x>ve  and  below   fall   in  the  same  vertical 


232 


zone. 

136.  Prism  and  Pyramid  of  the  Third 
Order.  —  The  prism  of  the  third  order  (Fig. 
233)  has  six  like  faces  embraced  under  the 
general  symbol  (/ifclO),  and  the  form  is  a  regular 
hexagonal  prism  with  angles  of  60°,  not  to  be 
distinguished  geometrically,  if  alone,  from  the  Symmetry  of  Tripyramidal  Class 
other  hexagonal  prisms;  cf.  Figs.  220,  221, 
p.  96.    The  six  faces  of  the  right-handed  form  (2130)  have  the  indices 

2130,     T320,     3210,     2T30,     1320,    32T0. 

The  faces  of  the  complementary  left-handed  form  have  the  indices: 

1230,    23T0,    3120,     1230,    2310,    3T20 

As  already  stated  these  two  forms  together  embrace  all  the  faces  of  the 
dihexagonal  prism  (Fig.  222). 
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Third  Order  Prism 


Third  Order  Pyramia 


The  pyramid  is  also  a  r^ular  double  bexagpiial.'isyraiiud  of  the  third 
order,  and  in  its  relations  to  the  other  hexagonal  pyrainids  of  the  class  (Figs. 
224,  225)  it  is  analogous  to  the  square  pyramid  of  the  third -order  met  with 
in  the  corresponding  class  of  the  tetragonal  system  (see  Act,-  100),  The 
faces  of  the  right-handed  form  {2l3l)  are: 

■       Above    2131,     1351,     5211,     2131,     1321,     32Tl. 
Below    2131,    T32T,    3211,    2l3l,    132l,    32TT. 

There  is  also  a  complementary  left-handed  form,  which  with  this  embraces 
all  the  faces  of  the  dihexagonal  pyramid.  The  cross  section  of  Fig.  235  shows 
in  outline  the  position  of  the  first  order  prism,  and  also  that  of  the  right- 
handed  prism  of  the  third  order. 

The  pnsm  and  pyramid  just  described  do  not  often  appear  on  crystals  as 
predominating  forms,  though  this  is  sometimes  the  case,  but  commooly  these 
faces  are  present  modifying  other  fundamental  forms. 

136.  Other  Forms.  —  The  remaining  forms  of  the  class  are  geometri- 
cally like  those  of  the  normal  class,  viz.,  the  base  (0001) ;  the  first  order  prism 
(1010);  the  second  order  prism  (1120);  the  first  order  pyramids  (hOKt); 
and  the  second  order  pyramids  {k'k'2h'l).  That  their  molecular  struc- 
ture, however,  corresponds  to  the  symmetry  of  this  class  is  readily  proved,  for 
example,  by  etching.  In  this  way  it  was  shown  that 
pyromorphite  and  mimetite  belonged  in  the  same 
groupwith  apatite  (Baumhauer),  though  crystals  with 
the  typical  forma  had  not  been  observed.  This  class 
is  given  its  name  of  Triptframidai  because  its  forms 
melude  three  distinct  types  of  pyramids. 

137.  A  typical  crystal  of  apatite  is  given  in  Fig. 
236.  It  shows  the  third  order  prism  A(2l3o),  and 
the  third  order  pyramids,  M2131),  n(3lll);  also 
the  first  order  pyramids  r(10l2),  x(lOll),  »(202l), 
the  second  order  pyramids  t;(lt22),  «(1121); 
finally,  the  prism  m(icilo),  and  the  base  c(OOOl).  Apatite 

4   PYRAMIDAL-HEMIMORPHIC  CLASS  (16).    NEPHELITE  TYPE 
[Hexagonal  Pyramidal  or  Pyramidal  Hemihedral  Hemimorpkic  Class) 
138.   Symmetiy.  —  A  fourth  class  under  the  hexagonal  division,  the 

pyranddal-hemimorphic  daaa,  is  like  that  just  described,  except  that  the 
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forms  are  hemimorphic.  The  single  horizontal  plane  of  symmetry  is  absent, 
but  the  vertical  axis  is  still  an  axis  of  hexagonal  symmetry.  This  symmetry 
is  shown  in  the  stereographic  projection  of  Fig.  237.  The  typical  form  would 
be  like  the  upper  half  of  Fig.  234  of  the  pyramid  of  the  third  order.  The 
species  nephelite  is  shown  by  the  character  of  the  etching-figures  (Fig.  238, 
Groth  after  Baumhauer)  to  belong  here.  .'      . 
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6.  TRAPEZOHEDRAL  CLASS  (1.7) 
(Hexagonal  Trapezohedral  or  Trapezohedral  Hemihedral  Class) 

189.  Symmetry.  —  The  last  class  of  this  division  is  the  trapezohedral 
doss.  .  It  has  no  plane  of  symmetry,  but  the  vertical  axis  is  an  axis  of  hex- 
agonal symmetry,  and  there  are,  further,  six  horizontal  axes  of  binary  sym- 
metry. There  is  no  center  of  symmetry.  The  symmetry  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  faces  of  the  typical  form  (hkil)  is  shown  in  the  stereographic  pro- 
jection (Fig.  239).  The  typical  forms  may  be  derived  from  the  dihexagonal 
pyramid  by  the  omission  of  the  alternate  faces  of  the  latter.  There  are  two 
possible  t3rpes  known  as  the  right  and  left  hexagonal  trapezohedrons  (see 
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Symmetry  of  Trapezohedral  Class 


Hexagonal  Trapezohedron 


Mg.  240),  which  are  enantiomorphous,  and  the  few  crystallized  salts  falling 
in  this  class  show  circular  polarization.    A  modification  of  quartz  known  as 
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/Quartz  is  also  described  as  belongiiig  here.    The  indices  of  the  right  form 
(2131)  are  as  follows: 

Above    2131,    T32l,    3211,    2131,     lS21,    35Tl. 
Below     1231,    23TT,    312l,    I23T,    23lT,    3l2I. 

B.  Trigonal  or  Rhombohedral  Division 

{Trigonal  System) 

140.  General  Character.  —  As  stated  on  p.  19,  the  classes  of  this  division 
are  characterized  by  a  vertical  axis  of.  trigonal,  or  threefold,  symmetry. 
There  are  seven  classes  here  included  of  which  the  rhombohedral  class  of  the 
Calcite  Type  is  by  far  the  most  important. 

1.  TRIGONAL  CLASS   (18).    BENITOITE  TYPE 
(Ditrigonal  Bipyramidal,  Trigonal  Hemihedral  or  Trigonoiype  Close) 

141.  Typical  Forms  and  Symmetry.  —  This  class  has,  besides  the  ver- 
tical axis  of  trigonal  symmetry,  three  horizontal  axes  of  binary  symmetry 
which  are  diagonal  to  the  crystallographic  axes.  There  are  four  planes  of 
symmetry,  one  horizontal,  and  three  vertical  diagonal  planes  intersecting  at 
angles  of  60**  in  the  vertical  axis.  The  symmetry  and  the  distribution  of  the 
faces  of  the  positive  ditrigonal  pyramid  is  shown  in  Fig.  241.  The  char- 
acteristic forms  are  as  follows.  Trigonal  prism  consisting  of  three  faces 
comprising  one  half  the  faces  of  the  hexa^nal  prism  of  the  first^order.  They 
are  of  two  types,  called  positive  (1010)  and  negative  (0110).     Trigonal 
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Benitoite  (Palache) 


pyramid,  a  double  three-faced  p3rramid,  consisting  of  six  faces  corresponding 
to  one  half  the  faces  of  the  hexagonal  pyramid  of  the  first  order.  The  faces 
of  the  upper  and  lower  halves  f all^  in  vertical  zones  with  each  other.  There 
are  two  types,  called  positive  (lOll)  and  negative  (OlTl).  Ditrigonal  prism 
consists  of  six  vertical  faces  arranged  in  three  similar  sets  of  two  faces  and 
having  therefore  the  alternate  edges  of  differing  character.  It  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  dihexagonal  prism  by  taking  alternating  pairs  of  faces.  Ditri- 
gonal pyramid  consists  of  twelve  faces,  six  above  and  six  below.  It,  like  the 
prism,  may  be  derived  from  the  dihexagonal  form  by  taking  alternate  pairs 
of  faces  of  the  latter.    The  faces  of  the  upper  and  lower  halves  fall  in  vertical 
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zones.  The  only  representative  of  this  class  known  is  the  rare  mineral 
benitoite,  a  crystal  of  whjch  is  represented  in  Fig.  242.  This  crystal  shows 
the  trigonal  prisms  m(lOlO)  and  m(0110),  the  hexagonal^ prism  of_the  second 
order,  a(1120),  the  trigonal  pyramids,  p(lOTl)  and  ir(OlTl);  e(0ll2)  and  the 
hexagonal  pyramid  of  the  second  order,  x(22il) 


2.  RHOMBOHEDRAL  CLASS   (19).    CALCITE  TYPE 

(Ditrigonal  Scaknohedral  or  Rhombohedrdl  Hemihedral  Class) 

142.  Typical  Forms  and  Symmetry.  —  The  typical  forms  of  the  rhamr 
hohedral  doss  are  the  rhombohedron  (Fig.  244)  and  the  scalenohedron  (Fig. 

259).  These  forms,  with  the  projections, 
Figs.  243  and  269,  illustrate  the  symmetry 
characteristic  of  the  class.  There  are  three 
planes  of  symmetry  only;  these  are  diangoal 
to  the  horizontal  crystallographic  axes  and 
intersect  at  angles  of  60^  in  the  vertical  crystal- 
lographic axis.  This  axis  is  with  these  forms 
an  axis  of  trigonal  S3rmmetry;  there  are, 
further,  three  horizontal  axes  diagonal  to  the 
crystallographic  axes  of  binary  symmetry. 
Compare  Fig.  244,  also  Fig.  245  et  seq. 

By  comparing  Fig.  269   with  Fig.  229,  p. 
99,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  faces  in  h^df 
the  sectants  are  present.    This  group  is  hence 
analogous  to  the  tetrahedral  class  of  the  iso- 
metric system,  and  the  sphenoidal  class  of  the  tetragonal  system. 

143.  Rhombohedron.  —  Geometrically  described,  the  rhombohedron  is 
a  solid  boimded  by  six  like  faces,  each  a  rhomb.  It  has  six  like  lateral  edges 
forming  a  zigzag  Une  about  the  crystal,  and  six  like  terminal  edges,  three 
above  and  three. in  alternate  position  below.  The  vertical  axis  joins  the  two 
trihedral  solid  angles,  and  the  horizontal  axes  join  the  middle  points  of  the 
opposite  sides,  as  shown  in  Fig.  244. 


Symmetry  of  Rhombohedral 
Class 
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Positive  Rhombohedron  Calcite     Negative  Rhombohedron       Positive  Rhombohedron 

Hematite 

The  general  symbol  of  the  rhombohedron  is  (jhORl),  and  the  SHCoessive 
faces  of  the  imit  form  (lOTl)  have  the  indices: 

Above,  lOTl,    IlOl,    Olll;        below,    OlII,    lOlI,     lIoT. 
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The  geometrical  shape  of  the  rhombohedron  varies  widely  as  the  angles 
change,  and  consequently  the  relative  length  of  the  vertical  axis  c  (expressed 
in  terms  of  the  horizontal  axes^  a  =  1).  As  the  vertical  axis  diminishes,  the 
rhombohedrons  become  more  and  more  obtuse  or  flattened;  and  as  it  increases 
they  become  more  and  more  acute.  A  cube  placed  with  an  octahedral  axis 
vertical  is  obviously  the  limiting  case  between  the  obtuse  and  acute  forms 
where  the  interfacial  angle  is  90"^.  In  Fig.  244  of  calcite  the  normal  rhom- 
bohedral  angle  is  74°  55'  and  c  =  0«854,  while  for  Fig.  246  of  hematite  this 
angle  is  94**  and  c  =  1-366.  Further,  Figs.  246-251  show  other  rhombohe- 
drons of  calcite,  namely,  I  (0lT2),  0  (0554),  /(0221),  M(4041),  and  p(16-0-l6-l) ; 
here  the  vertical  axes  are  in  the  ratio  of  J,  |,  2,  4,  16,  to  that  of  the  funda- 
mental (cleavage)  rhombohedron  of  Fig.  244,  whose  angle  determines  the 
value  of  c. 
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Fi0B.  247-252,  Calcite     Figs.  253-254,  GmeUnite 

144.  Positive  and  Negative  Rhombohedrons.  —  To  every  positive 
rhombohedron  there  may  be  an  inverse  and  complementary  form,  identical 
geometri(^ly,  but  bounded  by  faces  falling  in  the  alternate  sectants.  Thus 
the  negative  form  of  the  imit  rhombohedron  (Olll)  shown  in  Fig.  245  has 
the  faces: 

Above,  OlTl,    TOll,    iTOl;       below,  IlOT,    OTlT,    lOTI. 

The  position  of  these  in  the  projections  (Figs.  269,  270)  should  be  care- 
fully studied.  Of  the  figures  already  referred  to.  Figs.  244,  246,  250  are 
positive,  and  Figs.  245,  247,  248,  249  negative,  rhombohedrons;  Fig.  251 
shows  both  forms. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  complementary  positive  and  negative  rhom- 
bohedrons of  given  axial  length  together  embrace  all  the  like  faces  of  the 
double  six-sided  hexagonal  pyramid  of  the  first  order.  When  these  two 
rhombohedrons  are  equally  developed  the  form  is  geometrically  identical 
with  this  pyramid.    This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  254  of  gmelinite  r(lOll), 
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p(OlTl)  and  by  Figs.  284,  285,  p.  113,  of  quartz,  r(lOTl),  ^(OlTl).*  In  each 
case  the  form,  which  is  geometrically  a  double  hexagonal  pyramid  (in  Fig. 
254  with  c  and  m),  is  in  fact  a  combination  of  the  two  unit  rhombohedrons, 
positive  and  negative.  Commonly  a  difference  in  size  between  the  two  forms 
may  be  observed,  as  in  Figs.  253  and  286,  where  the  form  taken  as  the  posi- 
tive rhombohedron  predominates.  But  even  if  this  distinction  cannot  be 
established,  the  two  rhombohedrons  can  always  be  distinguished  by  etching, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  quartz,  by  pyro-electrical  phenoriena. 

146.  Of  the  two  series,  or  zones,  of  rhombohedrons  the  faces  of  the  post-- 
live  rhombohedrons  replace  the  edges  between  the  base  (0001)  and  the  first 
order  prism  (lOTO).  Also  the  faces  of  the  negative  rhombohedrons  replace  the 
alternate  edges  of  the  same  forms,  that  is,  the  edges  between  (0001)  and 
(OlTO)  (compare  Figs.  253,  254,  etc.).  Fig.  255  shows  the  rhombohedjon 
in  combination  with  the  base.  Fig.  256  the  same  with  the  prism  a(1120). 
When  the  angle  between  the  two  forms  happens  to  approximate  to  70°  32' 
the  crystal  simulates  the  aspect  of  a  regular  octahedron.  This  is  illustrated 
by  Fig.  257;  here  co  =  69''  42',  also  oo  =  71°  22',  and  the  crystal  resembles 
closely  an  octahedron  with  truncated  edges  (cf.  Fig.  99,  p.  55). 

267  268 


266 


Figs.  255, 256,  Hematite  Coquimbite  Eudialyte 

146.  There  is  a  very  simple  relation  between  the  positive  and  n^ative 
rhombohedrons  which  it  is  important  to  remember.  The  form  of  one  series 
which  truncates  the  terminal  edges  of  a  given  form  of  the  other  will  have  one 
half  the  intercept  on  the  vertical  crystallographic  axis  of  the  latter.  This 
ratio  is  expressed  in  the  values  of  the  indices  of  the  two  forms.  Thus  (0lT2), 
truncates  the  terminal  edges  of  the  positive  unit  rhombohedron  (lOTl); 
(1014)  truncates  the  terminal  edges  of  (0lT2),  (lOTS)  of  (2025).  Again  (lOTl) 
truncates  the  edges  of  (0221),  (4041)  of  (0221),  etc.  This  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  252  with  the  forms  r(lOTl)  and  /(0221).  Also  in  Fig.  258,  a  basal  pro- 
jection, 2(10T4)  truncates  the  edges  of  e(0lT2);  c(0lT2)  of  r(lOTl);  r(lOTl) 
of  s(0221). 

147.  Scalenohedron.  —  The  scalenohedron,  shown  in  Fig.  259,  is  the 
general  form  for  this  class  corresponding  to  the  symbol  hkll.  It  is  a  solid, 
boimded  by  twelve  faces,  each  a  scalene  triangle.  It  has  roughly  the  shape 
of  a  double  six-sided  pyramid,  but  there  are  two  sets  of  terminal  edges,  one 
more  obtuse  than  the  other,  and  the  lateral  edges  form  a  zigzag  edge  around 
the  form  like  that  of  the  rhombohedron.  It  may  be  considered  as  derived 
from  the  dihexagonal  pyramid  by  taking  the  alternating  pairs  of  faces  of 

*  Quartz  serves  as  a  convenient  illustration  in  this  case,  none  the  less  so  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  belongs  to  the  trapezohedral  class  of  this  division. 
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that  form.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  faces  in  the  lower  half  of  the  form  do 
not  fall  in  vertical  zones  with  those  of  the  upper  half.  Like  the  rhombohe- 
drons,  the  scalenohedrons  may  be  either  positive  or  negative.  jgg 

The  positive  forms  correspond    in  position  to  the  positive 
rhombohedrons  and  conversely. 

The  positive  scalenohedron  (2131),  Fig.  259,  has  the  fol- 
lowing indices  for  the  several  faces: 

Above    2l3l,     53Tl,     3211,     l231,     lS21,     3121 
Below    12ST,    1351,    3121,    2T3T,    25lT,    3211. 
For  the  complementary  negative  scalenohedron  (123l)  the 
indices  of  the  faces  are: 

Above     1231,     1321,     3121,     2l3I,     25ll,     35Il. 
Below     2311,     3211,     T23T,     1321,     3l2T,     2131. 
148.     Relation    of    Scalenohedroai   to    RhombohedronB.  —  It   was 
tiot«d   above    that    the   Bcak'Dohedron    Id    geneml   has   a  aeriea  of 
ligiag    lateral  edges   like  the  rhombohcdron.      It    Ls   obvious,  further, 
that    for    every    rhombohedron    there    will     be    a    seriea   or   lone   of    scalenobedrona 
having  the  tame  lateral  edges.     This  in  Hhown    in    Fig.  262,  where   the   scalenohedron 


Vigs.  204,  266,  Corundum  Pigs.  266,  267,  Spangolite* 

p(2l3l)  bevels  the  lateral  edges  of  the  fundamental  rhombohedron  r(loTl);  the  same 
would  be  true  of  the  scalenohedroD  (32Sl),  ete.  Further,  in  Fig.  263,  the  negative  scaleno- 
hedron z(13it)  bevels  the  lateral  edges  of  the  negative  rhombohedron /(0221).  The  rela- 
tion of  the  indices  which  must  exist  in  thes<-  cases  may  be  shown  to  be,  for  example,  for  the 
rhombobedTOQ  r(loTl),  h  -k  +  I;  again  for/(022li,  A  +  2i  -  fc.  etc.  See  also  the  pro- 
jections, Fiffi.  269,  270.  Further,  the  position  of  the  scalenohedron  may  be  defined  with 
reference  to  itA  parent  rhombohedron.  For  example,  in  Fig,  202  the  scalenohedron  u(2l3l} 
has  three  times  the  vertical  axis  of  the  unit  rhomliohcdron  r(lOll).  Again  in  Fig.  263 
z{13il}  has  twice  the  vertical  axis  of /(025l). 

□  the  next  (hemiroorphic)  group,  but  this  fact  doea  not 
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149.  Other  Forms.  —  The  remaining  forms  of  the  normal  class  of  the 

rhombohedral  division  are  geometrically  like 
those  of  the  correspondmg  class  of  the  hexa- 
gonal division  —  viz.,  the  base  c(OOOl);  the 
prisms  m(10lO)y  a(1120),  (hkiO);  also  the  second 
order  pjramids,  as  (1121).  Some  of  these 
forms  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures. 
For  further  illustrations  reference  may  be  made 
to  typical  rhombohedral  species,  as  calcite,  hema- 
tite, etc. 

With  respect  to  the  second  order  pyramid,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  if  it  occurs  alone 
(as  in  Fig.  264,  n  =  2243)  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  on  geometrical  grounds,  whether  it  has  the 
trigonal  sjmimetry  of  the  rhombohedral   type 

the  hexagonal  synmietry  of  the  hexagonal  type.     In  the  latter  case. 
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cated,  as  with  corundum,  by  tKe  occurrence  onother  crystals  of  rhombo- 
hedral  faces,  as  r(lOll)  in  Fig.  265  (here  z  ='2241,  w  =  1414-28-3).  Even 
if  rhombohedral  faces  are  absent  (Fig.  266),  the  etching-figures  (Fig.  267) 
will  often  serve  to_  reveal  the  true  trigonal,  molecular  symmetry;  here 
o  =  (1134).  p  =  (1122). 

160.  A  basal  projection  of  a  somewhat  complex  crystal  of  calcite  is  given 
in  Fig.  268,  and  stereographic  and  gnomonic  projections  of  the  same  forms 
in  F^  269  and  270;  both  show  well  the  symmetry  in  the  distribution 


of  the  faces.  Here  the  forms  are:  prisms,  a(ll20),  m(lOlO);  rhombobedrons, 


negative,     e(0112),   /((^l);     scalenohedrond,    positive. 


positive,     r(lOll), 
F(2131),  ((2134). 

3.  RHOMBOHEDRAI^HEMIMORPHIC 

CLASS  (20).    TOURMALINE  TYPE 

(Ditrigonal   Pyramidal  or  Trigonal 

Hemihedral  Hemimorphic  Class) 

161.   Symmetry,  —  A  number  of  prominent 

rhombohedral   species,    as    tourmaline,  pyrar- 

gyrite,  proustite,  belong  to  a  hemimorphic  class 

under  this  division.     For  them  the  symmetry 

in  the  grouping  of  the  faces  differs  at  the  two 

extremities  of  the  vertical  axis.     The  forms  have 

the  same  three  diagonal  planes   of  symmetry 

meeting  at  angles  of  60°  in  the  vertical  axis, 


Symmetry  of 

Rhombobedml-Hemimorphic 

Class 
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which  is  ftQ  axis  of  trigonal  symmetry.  There  are,  however,  no  hori- 
zontal axes  of  symmetry,  as'  in  the  rhombobedral  clasa,  and  there  is  no 
center  of  symmetry.   Cf.  Fig.  271. 

162.  Tj^ical  Forms.  —  In  this  class  the  basal  planes  (0001)  and  (OOOT) 
are  distinct  forms.  The  other  characteristic  forms  are  the  two  trigonal 
prisms  m(lOlO)  and  m,(0110)  of  the  first  order  series;  also  the  four  trigonal 
first  order  pyramids,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  three  upper  and 
three  lower  faces  of  a  positive  rhombohedron,  and  the  three  upper  and 
three  lower  faces  of  the  negative  rhombohedron;  also  the  hemimorphic 
second  order  hexagonal  pyramid;  finally,  the  four  ditrigonai  pyramids, 
corresponding  to  the  upper  and  lower  faces  respectively  of  the  positive 
and  negative  scalenohedrons.  Figs.  272-275  illustrate  these  forms.  Fig. 
274  is  a  basal  section  with  r,(OlTI^  and  e,{10l2)  below. 


Fi^.  272-275,  Tourmaline 

4.   TRI-RHOMBOHEDRAL  CLASS  (21).     PHENACITE  TYPE 

(Rhombokedral  or  Rhombohedral  Telartohedral  Class) 

163.  Symmetry.  —  This  class,  illustrated  by  the  species  dioptase, 
phenacite,  willemite,  dolomite,  ilmenite,  etc.,  is  an  important  one.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  all  planes  of 
symmetry,  but  the  vertical  axis  is  still  an  axis 
of  trigonal  symmptry,  and  there  is  a  center  of 
symmetry.     Cf.  Fig.  276. 

164.  Typical  Forms.  —  The  distinctive  forms 
of  the  class  are  the  rhombohedron  of  the  second 
,  order  and  the  hexagonal  prism  and  rhombo- 
hedron, each  of  the  third  order.  The  class  is 
thus  characterized  by  three  rhombohedrons  of 
distinct  types  (each  +  and  —  ),  and  hence  the 
name  given  to  it. 

The  second  order  rhombohedron  may  be  de- 
rived by  taking  one  half  the  faces  of  the  nor- 
mal hexagonal  pyramid  of  the  second  order. 
There  will  be  two  complementary  forms  known 
as  positive  and  negative.  For  example,  in  a  given  case  the  indices  of  the 
faces  for  the  positive  and  negative  forms  are: 

PosUive      (above)     ll22,     2112,     1212;     (below)     1212,     TT22,     2TT5, 
Negative     (above)     T212,     1122,     2112;     (below)     2112,     1212,     1152. 
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The  rhombohedron  of  the  third  order  has  the  general  symbol  (hkll),  and 
may  be  derived  from  the  normal  dihexagonal  p3rramidy  Fig.  226,  by  taking 
one  quarter  of  the  faces  of  the  latter. 

There  are  therefore  four  complementary  third  order  rhombohedrons,  dis- 
tinguished respectively  as  positive  right-handed  (2131),  positive  left-handed 
(3121),  negative  right-handed  (T321),  and  negative  left-handed  (1231).  The 
indices  of  the  six  like  faces  of  the  positive  right-handed  form  (2131)  are: 

Above    2131,     3211,     lS21;    below    T32T,    2l3l,    32TT. 

The  hexagonal  prism  of  the  third  order  may  be  derived  from  the  normal 
dihexagonal  prism.  Fig.  219,  by  taking  one  half  the  faces  of  the  latter.  There 
are  two  complementary  forms  known  as  right-  and  left-handed.  The  faces 
of  these  forms  in  a  given  case  (2130)  have  the  indices: 


Right 
Left 


2130, 
1230 


1320, 
23T0 


3210, 
3120 


2T30, 
1230 


1320, 
2310, 


32T0, 
3120. 


166.  The  remaining  forms  are  geometrically  like  those  of  the  rhombo- 
hedral  class,  viz.:  Base  c(OOOl);  first  order  prism  m(lOTO) ;_  second  order 
prism  a(1120);  rhomboh^irons  of  the  first  order,  as  (lOll)  and  (Olll), 
etc. 

166.  The  forms  of  this  group  are  illustrated  by  Figs.  277-279.  Fig.  277 
is  of  dioptase  and  shows  the  hexagonal  prism^of  the  second  order  a(1120) 
with  a  negative  first  order  rhombohedron,  5(0221)  and  the  third  order  rhom- 
bohedron  x(1341).    Figs.  278  and  279  show  the  horizontal  and  clinographic 
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Dioptase 


Phelnaeite 


M 


projections  of  a  crystal  of  phenacite  withjbhe  following  forms:  first  order 
prism,  m(lOTO);  second  order  prism,  a(1120);  third  order  rhombohedrons, 
x(1^2)  and  s(2131) ;  first  order  rhombohedrons,  r(lOTl)  and  d(0lT2). 

In  order  to  make  clearer  the  relation  of  the  faces  of  the  different  types  of 
forms  under  this  class,  Fig.  280  is  added.  Here  the  zones  of  the  positive  and 
negative  rhombohedrons  of  the  first  order  are  indicated  {+Ii  and  —R) 
siao  the  general  positions  of  the  four  types  of  the  third  order  rhombohedrons 
C-hr,  -r,  +1  -0. 

The  following  scheme  may  also  be  helpful  in  connection  with  Fig.  280.    It 
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shows  the  distribution  of  the  faces  of  the  four  rhombohedrons  of  the  third  order 
(+r,  +Z,  — r,  —I)  relatively  to  the  faces  of  the  unit  hexagonal  prism  (lOlO). 

Phbnacitb  Type 
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5.  TRAPEZOHEDRAL  CLASS  (22).  QUARTZ  TYPE 

{Trigonal  Trapezohedral  or  Trapezohedral  Teiartohedral  Class) 

167.  Symmetry.  —  This  class  includes,  among  minerals,  the  species 
quartz  and  cinnabar.  The  forms  have  no  plane  of  symmetry  and  no  center 
of  symmetry;  the  vertical  axis  is,  however,  an  axis  of  trigonal  sjrmmetry, 
and  there  are  also  three  horizontal  axes  of  binary  symmetry,  coinciding  in 
direction  with  the  crystallographic  axes;  cf.  Fig.  281 
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168.  Typical  Fonns.  —  The  characteristic  form  of  the  class  is  the 
trigonal  trapezohedron  shown  in  Fig.  282.  This  is  the  general  form  corre- 
sponding to  the  symbol  (AHZ),  the  faces  being  distributed  as  indicated  in  the 
accompanying  sterec^raphic  projection  (Fig.  281).  The  faces  of  this  form 
correspond  to  one  quarter  of  the  faces  of  the  normal  dihexagonal  pyramid, 
Fig.  ^06,  There  are  therefore  four  such  trapezohedrons,  two  positive,  called 
respectively  right-handed  (Fig.  282)  and  left-handed  (Fig.  283),  and  two  simi- 
lar negative  forms,  also  ri^t-  and  left-handed  (see  the  scheme  given  in 
Art.  160).  It  is  obvious  that  the  two  forms  of  figs.  282,  283  are  enantio- 
morphous,  and  circular  polarization  is  a  striking  character  of  the  spedes 
bdonging  to  the  class  as  elsewhere  discussed. 

The  indices  of  the  six  faces  belonging  to  each  of  these  will  be  evident  on 
consulting  Figs.  281  and  229  and  230.  The  complementary  positive  form 
(r  and  0  ctf  a  given  symbol  include  the  twelve  faces  of  a  positive  scalenohe- 
dron,  while  the  faces  of  all  four  as  already  stated  include  the  twenty-four 
faces  of  the  dihexagonal  pyramid. 

Corresponding  to  these  trapezohedrons  there  areJ;wo  ditrigorud  prisms^ 
respectively  right-  and  left-handed,  as  (2130)  and  (3120). 

The  remaining  characteristic  forms  are  the  right-  and  left-handed  trigonal 
prism  a(l  120)  ai^a(2110);  also  the  ri^t-  and  left-handed  trigonal  pyramid, 
as  (1122)  and  (2112).  They  may  be  derived  by  taking  respectively  one  half 
the  faces  of  the  hexagonal  prism  of  the  second  order  (1120)  or  of  the  corre- 
sponding pyramid  (1122);  these  are  shown  in  Figs.  221  and  225. 

169.  Other  Forms.  —  The  other  forms  of  the  class  are  geometrically 
like  those  of  the  nonnal  class.  They  are  the  base  c(OOOl),  the  hexagonal 
first  order  prism  m(lOlO),  and  the  positive  and  n^ative  rhombohedrons  as 
(1011)  and  (0111).  These  cannot  be  distinguished  geometrically  from  the 
normal  forms. 

160.  Dlustrations.  —  The  forms  of  this  class  are  best  shown  in  the 
species  quartz.  As  already  remarked  (p.  106),  simple  crystals  often  appear 
to  be  of  normal  hexagonal  symmetry,  the  rhombohedrons  r(lOTl)  and  z(OlIl) 
being  equally  developed  (Figs.  284,  285).  In  many  cases,  however,  a  differ- 
ence in  molecular  character  between  them  can  be  observed,  and  more  com- 
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FIks.  284-288,  Quartz 

monly  one  rhombohedron,  r(lOTl),  predominates  in  size;  the  distinction  can 
always  be  made  out  by  etching.  Some  crystals,  like  Fig.  286,  show  as 
modifying  faces  the  right  trigonal  pyramid  «(1121),  with  a  right  positive 
trapezohedron,  as  x(5161).     Such  crystals  are  called  right-handed  and  rotate 
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the  plane  of  polarization  of  light  transmitted  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical 
axis  to  the  right.  A  crystal,  like  Fig.  287,  with  the  left  trigonal  pyramid 
8(2lll)  and  one  or  more  left  trapezohedrons,  as  x(6151)y  is  cali^  left-handed, 
and  as  regards  Ught  has  the  opposite  character  to  the  crystal  of  Fig.  286. 
Pig.  288  shows  a  more  complex  right-handed  crystal  with  several  positive 
and  negative  rhombohedrons,  several  positive  right  trapezohedrons  and  the 
negative  left  trapczohedron,  N. 

The  following  scheme  shows  the  distribution  of  the  faces  of  the  four 
trapezohedrons  (+r,  +Z,  —  r,  —  i)  relatively  to  the  faces  of  the  unit  hex- 
agonal prism  (lOlO);  it  is  to  be  compared  with  the  corresponding  scheme, 
given  in  Art.  166,  of  crystals  of  the  phenacite  type.  Jn  the  case  of  the  nega- 
tive forms  some  authors  prefer  to  make  the  faces  213T,  1231,  etc.,  rights  and 
3l2T,  T32l,  etc.,  left. 

Quartz  Ttpb 


3l2l  2l3l 

-l       -r 
1231  I32l 

■hi       +r 
2311  3211 

3121  2T31 

1231  1321 

2311  3211 

lOlO 

Olio 

TlOO 

TOlO 

olio 

iloo 

-r  -I 
3121  2131 

-\-r       +1 

125T  I32T 

-r  -I 
23TT  3211 

+r       -hi 

312T  2T3T 

-r  -I 
T23I  1321 

iSlT  32II 

161.  Other  Classes.  —  The  next  class  (23)  is  known  as  the  Trigonal 
Bipyramidal  or  Trigonal  Tetartohedral  class.  It  has  one  plane  of  sym- 
metry —  that  of  the  horizontal  axes,  and  one  axis  of  trigonal  symmetry  — 
the  vertical  axis.  There  is  no  center  of  symmetry.  Its  characteristic  forms 
are  the  three  types  of  trigonal  prisms  and  the  three  corresponding  types  of 
trigonal  pyramids.  Cf.  Fig.  289.  This  class  has  no  known  representation 
among  crystals. 

The  last  class  (24)  of  this  division  is  known  as  the  Trigonal  Pyramidal 
or  Trigonal  Tetartohedral  Hemimorphic  class.    It  has  no  plane  of  symmetry 
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Symmetry  of  Trigonal  Bipyramidal  Class       Symmetry  of  the  Trigonal  Pyramidal  Class 

and  no  center  of  symmetry,  but  the  vertical  axis  is  an  axis  of  trigonal  sym- 
metry. The  forms  are  all  hemimorphic,  the  prisms  trigonal  prisms,  and  the 
pyramids  hemimorphic  trigonal  pyramids.  Cf.  Fig.  290.  The  crystals  of 
sodium  periodate  belong  to  this  class. 
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Mathematical  Relations  of  tue  Hexagonal  System. 

168.  Choice  of  Axis.  —  The  position  of  the  vertical  crystallographic  axis  is  fixed  in  all 
the  classes  of  this  system  since  it  coincides  with  the  axis  of  hexagonal  symmetry  in  the 
hexagonal  division  and  that  of  trigonal. symmetry  in  the  rhombohedral  division,  llie  three 
horizontal  axes  are  also  fixed  in  direction  exce]3t  in  the  normal  class  and  the  subordinate 
hemimorphic  class  of  Uie  hexagonal  division;  in  these  there  is  a  choice  of  two  positions 
according  to  which  of  the  two  sets  of  vertical  planes  of  symmetry  is  taken  as  the  axial  set. 

16S.  Anal  and  Angular  Elements.  —  The  axial  element  is  the  length  of  the  vertical 
axis,  c,  in  terms  of  a  horizontal  axis,  a;  in  other  words,  the  axial  ratio  of  a  :  c.  A  single 
measured  ande  (in  any  zone  but  the  prismatic)  may  be  taken  as  the  fundamental  angle 
from  which  the  axial  ratio  can  be  obtamed. 

The  angular  element  is  usually  taken  as  the  angle  between  the  base  c(OOOl)  and  the 
unit  first  order  pyramid  (lOll),  that  Ls.  tXX)l  A  lOll. 

The  relation  between  this  angle  ana  the  axis  c  is  given  by  the  formula 

tan  (0001  A  lOTl)  X  ^  V^  -  c. 

The  vertical  axis  is  also  easily  obtained  from  the  unit  second  order  pyramid,  since 

tan  (0001  A  ll22)  -  c. 

I 

These  relations  become  general  by  writing  them  as  follows: 

tan  (0001  A  kOfU)  X  \Vs  -  ^  X  c; 

tan  (0001  A  h'h'2R'l)  ^-^Xc. 

In  general  it  is  easy  to  obtain  any  required  angle  between  the  poles  of  two  faces  on  the 
spherical  projection  either  by  the  use  of  the  tangent  (or  cotangent)  relation,  or  by  the 
solution  of  spherical  triangles^  or  by  the  application  of  both  methods.  In  practice  most  of 
the  trian^es  used  in  calciDation  are  right-angled. 

164.  Tangent  and  Cotangent  Relations.  —  The  tangent  relation  holds  good  in  any  zone 
from  c(OOOl)  to  a  face  in  the  prismatic  zone.    For  example: 

tan  (0001  A  AOfo)  ^  h .     tan  (0001  A  h'h'2fil)  ^  2h 
tan  (0001  A  lOll)  *  ^       tan  (0001  A  ll22)         l" 

In  the  prismatic  zone,  the  cotangent  formula  takes  a  simplified  form;  for  example,  ior  a 
dihezagonal  prism,  hkiO,  as  (2l30) : 

cot  (lOlO  A  AAiO)  =  ^^^  t/i; 

cot  (1120  A  hkiO)  =  J4-^  >/3. 

The  sum  of  the  angles  (lOlO  A  hktO)  and  (11^0  A  hkiO)  is  equal  to  30*". 

Further,  the  last  equations  can  be  written  in  a  more  general  form,  applying  to  any 
pyramid  (hJnl)  in  a  zone,  first  between  lOlO  and  a  face  in  the  zone  0001  to  01  lO,  where  the 
angle  between  lOlO  and  this  face  is  known;  or^again,  for  the  same  pyramid,  in  a  zone 
between  ll20  and  a  face  in  the  zone  0001  to  lOlO,  the  angle  between  il20  and  this  face 
being  given.  For  example  (cf.  Fig.  229,  p.  99).  if  the  first-mentioned  zone  is 
lOlOhJeil'Oill  and  the  second  is  llSOTiH/'lOll,  then 

cot  (lOTO  A  hhU)  =  cot  (lOlO  A  OlTl) .  ^^-^» 
and 

cot  (Il20  A  hkU)  =  cot  (ll20  A  lOll)  .  ^-±-^- 
Also  similarly  for  other  zones, 

cot  (lOlO  A  hhil)  -  cot  (lOlO  A  022l)  .  ^^  ^  ^  etc. 
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cot  (Il50  A  hkU)  =  cot  (lliSO  A  203l)  .  ^*i  etc. 


166.  Other  Angular  Relations.  —  The  following  simple  relations  are  of  fre<iuent  uae: 
(1)  For  a  hexagonal  pyramid  of  the  first  orders 


and  in  general 


tan  i  (lOTl  A  OlTl)  =  sin  ^  V^,    where  tan  ^  =  c, 
tan  i  {hOfU  A  OhfU)  =  sin  t\^,    where  tan  i^—  j-c. 


(2)  For  a  hexagonal  pyramid  of  the  second  order,  as  (1 122), 

2  sin  i  (1122  A  I2l2)  «  sin  (,       and       tan  { 


c. 


(3)  For  a  rhombohedron 

sin  i  (lOTl  A  TlOl)  =  sin  a  Vj,    where  a  =  (0001  A  lOTl); 

sin  1  (fcOft  A  fihOi)  =  sin  a,  Vf,  where  a,  =  (0001  A  hOfU). 


in  general 


166.  Zonal  Relations.  -;-  The  zonal  equations,  described  in  Arts  45,  46,  apply  here  as 
in  other  systems,  only  that  it  is  to  be  noted  that  one  of  the  indices  referring  to  the  horizontal 
axes,  pr^erably  the  thirdj  t,  is  to  be  dropped  in  the  calculations  and  onTv  the  other  three 
employed.  Thus  the  indices  (u,  v,  w)  of  the  zone  in  which  the  faces  {mU),  (pqrt)  lie  are 
given  Dy  the  scheme 


/ 


XXX 


I 


where 


u  ^  kt  —  Iq,        V  ^  Ip  —  hty        w  ^  hq  —  kp. 


For  example  (Fig.  226)  the  face  n  lies  in  the  zone  mv,  10lO'2l3l  and  also  in  the  zone 
au,  1120  '  2021.  For  the, first  zone  the  values  obtained  are:  u  »  0,  v  «  I^  w  «  1;  for  the 
second  zone,  e«l,/«l,9»2.  Combining  these  zone  s3rmbol8  accordmg  to  the  usual 
scheme 

0     I         1         0         T     1 


:XXX, 


1 


The  face  n  has,  therefore,  the  indices  3lil,  since  further  t  =  —  (A  +  ib). 

167.  Formulas.  —  The  following  formulas  in  which  c  equals  the  unit  length  of  the 
vertical  axis  are  sometimes  useful: 

(1)  The  distances  (see  Fig.  229)  of  the  pole  of  any  face  (hkil)  from  the  poles  of  the  faces 
(lOlO),  (OlIO),  (IlOO),  and  (0001)  are  given  by  the  following  equations. 


cos  (hka)  (lOTO)  = 


c  (k  -h  2h) 


V^p  +  4c»  (A*  +  A;«  H-  hk) 


cos  {hkU)  (OlTO)  =     .  c(2k  +  h)  ^ 

V3P  -h  4c*  (A^  -f-  A;«  +  hk) 


006  {hkU)  (IlOO) 


COS  (hkil)  (0001) 


cih-k) 


V3/«  +  4c»  (/i2  -f  ifc«  +  hk) 
VSP  -f  4c*  (h^  4-  fc*  +  Wfc) 


(2)  The  distance  (PQ)  between  the  poles  of  any  two  faces  P(hkU)  and  Qipqrt)  is  given 
by  the  equation 
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coflPQ  = 


3^  4-  2c»  (hq  +  pk-h  2hp  +  2kq) 


V[3P  -I-  4c« (^«  -h  /c»  -h  /tA;)]  13(«  +  4c»(p«  +  9»  +  pq)] 

(3)  For  special  cases  the  above  formula  becomes  simplified;  it  serves  to  give  the  value 
of  the  normal  angles  for  the  several  forms  in  the  system.    They  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Pyntmid  of  First  Order  (hOkl),  Fig.  224: 


cos  X  (terminal)  » 


3/«  +  2AV 


cos  Z  (basal)  » 


4A«c»  -  ^P 
3P  +  4AV 


3^  +  4^V 
(&)  Pjframid  of  Second  Order  (h'h'2fi'l),  Fig.  225: 

cos  Y  (terminal)  =  p-^^^, ;    cos  Z  (basal)  -  fTZf^t' 

(e)  Dih^pcagonal  Pyramid  (hkU) : 

Y  /      TC     oo«N      3P  4-  2c»  (^«  +  A:»  +  4Mi) 
cosX  (seeFig.  226)  =  3^  ^  ^\^,  ^  ^^  ^  ^/- 

3^  +  2c*  (2A*  +  2Wfc  -  A:*) 


cos  Y  (see  Fig.  226) 
cos  Z  (basal) 


(<0  DihexoQonal  Prism  (hkiO),  Fig.  222: 
cosX  (axial)  ^^^^,_^^_^^^ 

(e)  Rhombohedran  (lOll): 

cos  X  (terminal) 

(0  ScaUnohedron  (hlcU): 

cos  X  (see  Fig.  259) 

cos  Y  (see  Fig.  259) 

cos  Z  (basal) 


3^  -f  4c»  (A«  -h  A*  H-  Afc) 
4c«  (A«  -f  ^  +  ^)  -  3P 


COS  Y  (diagonal)  » 


2A«  -f  2M;  -  Jb* 

2  (A*  +  A*  +  AJk) 


3P  -  2fe«c' 
3i»  +  4/iV* 

3/«  +  2c  (2k*  +  2M?  -  ^«) 
3/«  +  4c*  (A*  -f  A:»  +  AA;) 

3/*  +  2c*  (2fe*  +  2AA:  -  fc«) 
3^  4-  4c*  (A*  -h  A;*  +  AAj) 

2c*  (fc»  -h  A-*  -h  4AA:)  -  3P 


3^ -h  4c»  (/i* -f  ik»  +  Wk) 

168.   Angles.  —  The  angles  for  some  commonlv  occurring  dihexagonal  pnams  with  the 
first  and  second  order  prisms  are  ^ven  in  the  following  table: 


5l30 
4lS0 
3l30 
5270 
2l30 
3250 
5450 

109.  The  Miller  Axes  and  Indices. 

291 


10 
13 
16 
19 
23 
26 


a(ll20) 

2V 

3' 

19 

6i 

16 

6 

13 

54 

10 

53i 

6 

35} 

3 

401 

m(lOlO) 
8*57' 
53} 
54 
6 

24 
19i 

The  forms  of  the  hexa^nal  system  were  referred 

bv  Miller  to  a  set  of  three  equal 
oblique  axes  which  were  tcJcen 
parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  unit 
positive  rhombohedron  of  the 
species.  Fig.  291  represents 
such  a  rhombohedron  with  the 
position  of  the  Miller  axes  shown. 
This  choice  of  axes  for  hexa- 
gonal forms  has  the  grave  objeo- 
tion  that  in  several  cases  the 
faces  of  the  same  form  are  rep- 
resented by  two  sets  of  different 
indices;  for  example  the  faces  of 
the  pyramid  of  the  first  order 
would  have  the  indices,  100, 22l,  010,  l22, 001 ,  2l2.    This  objection,  however,  disappears  if  the 
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Miller  axes  and  indices  are  used  only  for  forms  in  the  Rhombohedral  Division,  that  is  for  forms 
belonging  to  classes  which  are  characterized  by  a  vertical  axis  of  trigonal  symmetry.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  mutual  relations  of  all  the  classes  of  both  divisions  of  the  hex- 
agonal sjrstem  among  themselves  (as  also  to  the  classes  of  the  tetragonal  system),  both 
morphological  and  physical  are  best  brought  out  by  keeping  throughout  the  same  axes, 
namely  those  of  Fig.  218,  Art.  121.  The  Miller  method  has.  however,  been  adopted  by  a 
number  of  authors  and  consequently  it  is  necessary  to  give  tne  following  brief  description. 


101 


TiO 

110) 


(dbo) 
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Miller  and  Miller-Bravais  Indices  Compared 

Fig.  292  shows  in  stereographic  projection  the  common  hex^M^nal-rhombohodral  forms 
yith  tneir  Miller  indices  and  in  parentneses  the  corresponding  indices  when  the  faces  are 
ri^erred  to  the  four  axial  system.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  faces  of  the  unit  positive  rhom- 
bohedron  have  the  indices  100,  010,  and  001  and  those  of  the  negative  unit  rhombohedron 
have  22l,  l22,  2l2.  These  two  forms  together  give  the  faces  of  the  hexagonal  pyramid^of 
the  first  order  (see  above).  The  hexagonal  prism  of  the  first  order  is  represented  by  2ll, 
etc.,  while  the  second  order  prism  has  lOT,  etc.  The  dihexagonal  pyramid  has  also  two 
sets  of  indices  (hkl)  and  {efg);  of  these  the  symbol  (hkl)  belongs  to  the  jxwitive  scaleno- 
hedron  and  (^g)  to  the  negative  form.  In  this  as  in  other  cases  it  is  true  that 
c  =»  2A  -f  2ifc  -  /,  /  =  2A  -  fc  -h  2i,  g  ^  -h  -h2k  +  2l.  For  example,  the  faces  of  the 
form  20T.  etc.,  belong  in  the  Rhombohedral  Division  of  this  system  to  the  scalenohedron 
(2l3l)  wnile  the  complementary  negative  form  would  have  the  indices  521,  etc. 

The  rdation  between  the  Miller-Bravais  and  the  Miller  indices  for  any  form  can  be 
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obtained  from  the  following  expression,  where  (hkil)  represents  the  first  and  (pqr)  the 
second. 

h  k  i  I 


p-q      p-r      r - p      p+9+^ 
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The  relation  between  the  Miller  indices  for  hexagonal  forms  and  those  of  isometric 
forms  should  be  noted.  If  we  conceive  of  the  isometric  cube  as  a  rhombohedron  with 
interfacial  anides  of  90^  and  change  the  orientation  so  that  the  normal  to  the  octahedral 
face  (111)  becomes  vertical  we  get  a  close  correspondence  between  the  two.  This  will  be 
seen  bv  a  comparison  of  the  two  stereographic  projections,  Figs.  292  and  125. 

170.  To  determine,  by  plotting,  the  length  of  the  vertical  axis  of  a  hexagonal  mineral, 
dven  the  position  on  ^e  stereographic  projection  of  the  pole  of  a  face  with  Imown  indices. 
To  illuBtrate  this  problem  it  is  assumed  that  the  mineral  in  question  is  beryl  and  that  the 
position  of  the  pole  i>(10ll)  is  known,  Fig.  293.  Let  the  three  lines  ai,  ot,  (h  represent  the 
horin>ntal  axes  witn  their  unit  lengths  equalling  the  radius  of  the  circle.  Efraw  a  line 
from  the  center  of  the  projec- 
tion through  the  pole  p.  Draw 
another  line  (which  will  be  at 
right  an^es  to  the  first)  joining 
the  ends  of  ai  and  —  Ot.  This 
will  be  parallel  to  ot  and  will 
repr«ent  the  intercept  of 
p(lOll)  upon  the  plane  of  the 
norizontal  axes.  In  order  to 
plot  the  intercept  of  p  upon  the 
vertical  axis  construct  in  the 
upper  left-hand  quadrant  of 
the  figure  a  right-angle  triangle 
the  base  of  which  shall  be  equal 
to  O-P,  the  vertical  side  of 
which  shall  represent  the  c  axis 
and  the  hsrpotneniise  shall  show 
the  slope  of  the  face  and  give 
its  intercept  upon  the  c  axis. 
The  direction  of  the  hvpothe- 
nuse  is  determined  by  locating 
the  normal  to  p  from  the  angle 
measured  from  the  center  of 
the  projection  to  its  pole. 
Since  the  face  has  been  as- 
sumed to  have  an  unit  intercept 
on  the  vertical  axis   the  dis- 

)^'l£:?*^f 'Jili''t^2Jif'!lf®th^    Detennination  of  unit  length  of  c  axis,  having  given  the 
loriS  «£r  whff  i^  P«i«-  o^  P(1«T1)' 

1*00),  gives  the  unit  length  of  the  c  axis  for  beryl. 

17L  To  determine  me  indices  of  a  face  of  a  hexagonal  form  of  a  known  mineral,  given 
tile  position  of  its  pole  on  the  stereographic  projection.  In  Fig.  294  it  is  assumed  that  the 
position  of  the  pole  v  of  a  crystal  face  on  calcite  is  known.  To  determine  its  indices,  first  draw 
a  radial  line  through  the  pole  and  then  erect  a  perpendicular  to  it,  starting  the  line  from  the 
end  of  one  of  the  horizontal  axes.  This  line  will  represent  the  direction  of  the  intersection  of 
the  crystal  face  with  the  horizontal  olane  and  its  relative  intercepts  on  the  horizontal  axes 
will  give  the  first  three  numbers  of  tne  parameters  of  the  face,  namely  loi,  2ai,  }— Oa.  To 
determine  the  relative  intercept  on  the  c  axis  transfer  the  distance  (S-F  to  the  upper  left- 
band  quadrant  of  the  figure,  then  having  measured  the  angular  distance  between  the  center 
of  the  projection  and  t;  by  means  of  the  stereographic  protractor  draw  the  pole  to  the  face 
in  the Jproper  position.  Draw  then  a  line  at  right  angles  to  this  pole  starting  from  the 
point  P*.  This  line  gives  the  intercept  of  the  face  upon  the  line  representing  the  vertical 
axis.  In  this  case  the  intercept  has  a  value  of  I'T  when  the  length  of  the  horizontal  axes 
is  taken  as  equal  to  1*0.  This  distance  1*7  is  seen  to  be  t^ice  the  unit  length  of  the 
c  axis  for  calcite,  0*85.  Therefore  the  parameters  of  the  face  in  question  upon  the  four 
axes  are  loi,  2at,  }— at,  2c,  which  give  2l3l  for  the  indices  of  the  face  v. 
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Detennination  of  the  indices  for  v  on  colcite 

172.  To  determine,  by  plotting,  the  indices  of  hexagonal  fonns,  given  the  position  of 

their  poles  on  the  gno- 
monic  projection.  To 
illustrate  this  problem 
one  sectant  of  tne  gno- 
monic  projection  of  the 
important  forms  of  beryl, 
Fig.  228,  is  reproduced  in 
Fig.  295.  The  directions 
of  the  three  horizontal 
axes,  Oi,  as  and  at  are  in- 
dicated by  the  heavy  lines. 
From  the  poles  of  the  faces 
I)erpendiculars  are  drawn 
to  these  three  axes.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  va- 
rious intercepts  made 
upon  the  axes  by  these 
lines  have  simple  rational 
relations  to  each  other. 
One  of  these  intercepts  is 
chosen  as  having  the 
length  of  1  (this  length 
will  be  equivalent  to  the 
unit  length  of  the  c  crys- 
tallographic  axis,  see 
below)  and  the  others  are 
then  given  in  terms  of  it. 
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The  indices  of  each  face  are  obtained  directly  by  taking  these  intercepts  upon  the  three 
horizontal  axes  in  their  proper  order  and  by  adding  a  1  as  the  fourth  figure.  If  necessary 
clear  of  fractions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  second  order  pyramid,  ll22. 

173.  To  detennine  the  axial  ratio  of  a  hexagonal  mineral  from  the  gnomonic  proiection 
of  its  forms.  The  gnomonic  projection  of  the  beryl  forms,  Fig.  295,  may  be  usea  as  an 
illustrative  example.  The  radius  of  the  fundamental  circle,  a,  is  taken  as  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  horizontal  axes  and  is  given  a  value  of  1.  Then  the  length  of  the  funda- 
meiiud  intercept  of  the  lines  dropped  perpendicularly  from  the  poles,  i.e.  the  distance  c, 
will  equal  the  length  of  the  c  axis  when  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lengUi  of  a.  In  the  case 
of  beiyl  this  ratio  is  a  :  c  =  I'OO  :  0'499.  That  this  relationship  is  true  can  be  proved 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  tetragonal  system,  see  Art.  117,  p.  93. 

IV.   ORTHORHOMBIC  SYSTEM 

(Rhombic  or  Prismatic  System) 

« 

174.  Crystallographic  Axes.  —  The  orthorhombic  system  includes  all  the 
forms  which   are  referred  to  three   axes    at    right 
angles  to  each  other,  all  of  different  lengths. 

Any  one  of  the  three  axes  may  be  taken  as  the 
vertical  axis,  c.  Of  the  two  horizontal  axes  the 
longer  is  always  taken  as  the  b  or  macro-axis  *  and 
when  orientated  is  parallel  to  the  observer.  The 
o  or  braehy-axis  is  the  shorter  of  the  two  horizontal 
axes  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  observer.     The  length 

of  the  b  axis  is  taken  as  unity  and  the  lengths  of    

the  other  axes  are  expressed  in  terms  of  it.  The 
axial  ratio  for  barite,  for  instance,  is  a  :  6  :  c  =  0*815 
:  TOO  :  1'31.  Fig.  296  shows  the  crystallographic 
axes  for  barite. 
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1.  NORMAL  CLASS   (25).    BARITE  TYPE 


Orthorhombic  Axes 

(Barite) 


{Orthorhombic  Bipyramidal  or  Holohedral  Class) 

176.   Sjrmmetry.  —  The  forms  of  the  normal  class 
of  the  orthorhombic  system  are  characterized  by  three  axes  of  binary  sym- 

^  metry,  which  directions   are  coincident  with 

the  crystallographic  axes.  There  are  also 
three  unlike  planes  of  symmetry  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  in  which  lie  the  crystal- 
lographic axes. 

The  synmietry  of  the  class  is  exhibited  in 
the  accompanying  stereographic  projection, 
Fig.  297.  This  should  be  compared  with  Fig. 
91  (p.  53)  and  Fig.  167  (p.  77),  representing 
the  symmetry  of  the  normal  classes  of  the 
isometric  and  tetragonal  systems  respec- 
tively. It  will  be  seen  that  while  normal  iso- 
metric crystals  are  developed  alike  in  the 
three  axial  directions,  those  of  the  tetragonal 
type  have  a  like  development  only  in  the 
direction   of  the  two  horizontal   axes,   and 


Symmetry-  of  Normal  Cla.ss 
Orthorhombic  System 


*  The  prefixes  brachy-  and  macro-  uaed  in  this  system  (and  also  in  the  triclinic  system) 
are  from  the  Greek  wonls,  fipaxvt,  shorty  and  /jujocpos,  long. 
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those  of  the  orthorhombic  type  are  unlike  in  the  three  even  axial  directions. 
Compare  also  Figs.  92  (p.  54),  171  (p.  78)  and  298  (p.  122). 

176.  Forms.  —  The  various  forms  possible  in  this  class  are  as  follows: 

Indices 

1.  Macropinacoid  or  a-pinacoid (100) 

2.  Brachypinacoid  or  b-pinacoid (010) 

3.  Base  or  c-pinacoid (001) 

4.  Prisms (hkO) 

5.  Macrodomes (hOl) 

6.  Brachydomes (Okt) 

7.  Pyramids (hkl) 

In  general,  as  defined  on  p.  31,  a  pinacoid  is  a  form  whose  faces  are  parallel  to  two  of 
the  axes,  that  is,  to  an  axial  plane;  a  prism  is  one  whose  faces  are  parallel  to  the  yertical 
axis,  but  intersect  the  two  horizontal  axes;  a  dome  *  (or  horizontal  prism)  is  one  whose 
faces  are  paridld  to  one  of  the  horizontal  axes,  but  interaect  the  verti<^  axis.  A  pyramid 
is  a  form  whose  faces  meet  all  the  three  axes. 

These  terms  are  used  in  the  above  sense  not  only  in  the  orthorhombic  system,  but  also 
in  the  monoclinic  and  triclinic  systems;  in  the  last  each  form  consists  of  two  planes  only. 

177.  Pinacoids.  —  The  nuicropinacoid  includes  two  faces,  each  of  which 
is  parallel  both  to  the  macro-axis  b  and  to  the  vertical  axis  c;  their  indices 
are  respectively  100  and  lOO.  This  form  is  imiformly  designated  by  the 
letter  a,  and  is  conveniently  and  briefly  called  the  a-ftice  or  the  a-pinacoid. 

The  bradiypinacoid  includes  two  faces,  each  of  which  is  parallel  both  to 
the  brachy-axis  a  and  to  the  vertical  axis  c;  they  have  the  indices  010  and 
OlO.  This  form  is  designated  by  the  letter  6;  it  is  called  the  b-face  or  the 
b-pinacoid. 

The  base  or  basal  pinacoid  includes  the  two  faces  {parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  horizontal  axes,  and  having  the  indices  001  and  OOl.  This  form  is  desig- 
nated by  the  letter  c;  it  is  called  the  c-face  or  the  c-pinacoid. 

Each  one  of  these  three  pinacoids  is  an  open-form,t  but  together  they 
make  the  so-called  diametral  prism,  shown  in  Fig.  298,  a  solid  which  is  the 
analogue  of  the  cube  of  the  isometric  S3rstem.  Geometrically  it  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  cube,  but  it  differs- in  having  the  symmetry  unlike  in 
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the  three  axial  directions;  this  may  be  shown  by  the  unlike  physical  char- 
acter of  the  faces,  a,  6,  c,  for  example  as  to  luster,  striations,  etc. ;  or,  again, 
by  the  cleavage.    Further,  it  is  proved  at  once  by  optical  properties.    This 


*  Froni  the  Latin  domtM,  because  resembling  the  roof  of  a  house;  cf.  Figs.  301,  302. 
t  See  p.  30. 
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diametral  prism,  as  just  stated,  has  three  pairs  of  unlike  faces.  It  has  three 
kinds  of  edges,  four  in  each  set,  parallel  respectively  to  the  axes  a,  6,  and  c; 
it  has,  fxu-ther,  eight  similar  solid  angles.  In  Fig.  298  the  dimensions  are 
arbitrarily  made  to  correspond  to  the  relative  lengths  of  the  chosen  axes, 
but  the  student  will  understand  that  a  crystal  of  this  shape  gives  no  informa- 
tion as  to  these  values. 

178.  Prisms.  —  The  prisms  proper  include  those  forms  whose  faces  are 
parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  while  they  intersect  both  the  horizontal  axes; 
their  general  symbol  is,  therefore,  (hkO).  These  aU  belong  to  one  type  of 
rhombic  prism,  in  which  the  interfacial  angles  corresponding  to  the  two  un- 
like vertical  edges  have  different  values. 

The  unit  prism,  (110),  is  that  form  whose  faces  intersect  the  horizontal 
axes  in  lengths  having  a  ratio  corresponding  to  the  accepted  axial  ratio  of 
a  :  6  for  the  given  species;  in  other  words,  the  angle  of  this  unit  prism  fixes 
the  unit  lengths  of  the  horizontal  axes .  This  form  is  shown  in  combination 
with  the  ba^  pinaooid  in  Fig.  299;  it  is  uniformly  designated  by  the  letter 
m.    The  four  faces  of  the  unit  prism  have  the  indices- 110,  TlO,  lIO,  lIO. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  large  number  of  other  possible  prisms  whose  inter- 
cepts upon  the  horizontal  axes  are  not  proportionate  to  their  unit  lengths. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  as  follows:  macroprisms,  whose  faces 
lie  between  those  of  the  macropinacoid  and  the  unit  prism,  brachyprisms 
with  faces  between  those  of  the  brachypinacoid  and  the  unit  prism.  A 
macroprism  has  the  general  symbol  (hkff)  in  which  h  >  k  and  is  represented 
by  the  form  1(210),  Fig.  300.  A  brachyprism  has  the  general  symbol  (hkO) 
with  h  <k  and  is  represented  by  n(120).  Fig.  300. 
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179.  MacrodomeSi  Brachydomes.  —  The  macrodomes  are  forms  whose 
faces  are  parallel  to  the  macro-axis  6,  while  they  intersect  the  vertical  axis 
c  and  the  horizontal  axis  a;  hence  the  general  symbol  is  {hOl).  The  angle 
of  the  unit  macrodome,  (101),  fixes  the  ratio  of  the  axes  a  :  c.  This  form  is 
shown  in  Fig.  301  combined  (since  it  is  an  open  form)  with  the  brachypinacoid. 

In  the  macrodome  zone  between  the  base  c(OOl)  and  the  macropinacoid 
a(lOO)  there  may  be  a  large  number  of  macrodomes  having  the  symbols, 
taken  in  the  order  named,  (103),  (102),  (203),  (101),  (302),  (201),  (301),  etc 
Cf.  Fig3.  318  and  319  described  later. 

The  brachydomes  are  forms  whose  faces  are  parallel  to  the  brachy-a^is,  a, 
while  they  intersect  the  other  axes  c  and  b;  their  general  symbol  is  (Okl). 
The  angle  of  the  unit  brachydome,  (Oil),  which  is  shown  with  a(lOO)  in 
Fig.  302,  determines  the  ratio  of  the  axes  b  :  c. 

The  brachydome  zone  between  c(OOl)  and  6(010)  includes  the  forms 
(013),  (012),  (023),  (Oil),  (032),  (021),  (031),  etc.    Cf.  Figs.  318  and  319. 
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Both  sets  of  domes  are  often  spoken  of  as  horizontal  prisms.  The  pro- 
priety of  this  expression  is  obvious,  since  they  are  in  fact  prisms  in  geo- 
metrical form;  further,  the  choice  of  position  for  the  axes  which  makes 
them  domes,  instead  of  prisms  in  the  narrower  sense,  is  more  or  less  arbitrary, 
as  already  explained  elsewhere. 

180.  Pyramids.  —  The  pyramids  in  this  system  all  belong  to  one  type, 
the  double  rhombic  pyramid^  bounded  by  eight  faces,  each  a  scalene  triangle. 
This  form  has  three  kinds  of  edges,  x,  y,  z  (Fig.  303),  each  set  with  a  different 
interfacial  angle;  two  of  these  angles  suffice  to  determine  the  axial  ratio. 
The  symbol  for  this,  the  general  form  for  the  system,  is  QM). 

The  pyramids  may  be  divided  into  three  groups  corresponding  respec- 
tively to  the  three  prisms  just  described,  namely,  unit  pyramids,  macro- 
pyramids,  and  brachypyramids. 

The  unit  pyramids  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  their  intercepts  on 
the  horizontal  axes  have  the  same  ratio  as  those  of  the  unit  prism;  that  is, 
the  assumed  axial  ratio  (a  :  h)  for  the  given  species.  For  them,  therefore, 
the  general  symbol  becomes  QM). 

There  may  be  different  unit  pyramids  on  crystals  of  the  same  species 
with  different  intercepts  upon  the  vertical  axis,  and  these  form  a  zone  of  faces 
lying  between  the  base  c(OOl)  and  the  unit  prism  m(llO).  This  zone  would 
include  the  forms,  (119),  (117),  (115),  (114),  (113),  (112),  (111).  In  the 
symbol  of  all  of  the  forms  of  this  zone  A  =  fc,  and  the  lengths  of  the  vertical 
axes  are  hence,  in  the  example  ^ven,  \i  \,  h  a,  \i  \  ol  the  vertical  axis  c  of 
the  unit  pyramid. 

The  macropyramids  and  brachypyramids  are  related  to  each  other  and  to 
the  imit  pyramids,  as  were  the  macroprisms  and  brachyprisms  to  themselves 
and  to  the  unit  prism.  Further,  each  vertical  zone  of  macropyramids  (or 
brachypyramids),  having  a  common  ratio  for  the  horizontal  axes  (or  of  h  :k 
in  the  symbol),  belongs  to  a  particular  macroprism  (or  brachyprism)  char- 
acterized  by  the  same  ratio.  Thus  the  macropyramids  (214),  (213),  (212), 
(421),  etc.,  all  belong  in  a  common  vertical  zone  between  the  base  (001)  and 
the  prism  (210).  Similarly  the  brachypyramids  (123),  (122),  (121),  (241), 
etc.,  fall  in  a  common  vertical  zone  between  (001)  and  (120). 
181.  Illustrations.  —  The   following   figures   of   barite   (304-311)    give 
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Barite  Crystals 

excellent  illustrations  of  crystals  of  a  typical  orthorhombic  species,  and  show 
also  how  the  habit  of  one  and  the  same  species  may  vary.  The  axial  ratio 
for  this  species  is  a  :b  :c  =  0*815  : 1  :  1*314.    Here  d  is  the  macrodome 
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(102)  and  0  the  brachydome  (Oil);  m  is,  as  always,  the  prism  (110).  Figs. 
304-307  and  309  are  described  as  tabular  {[  c;  Fig.  308  is  prismatic  in  habit 
in  the  direction  of  the  macro-axis  Q>),  and  310,  311  prismatic  in  that  of  the 
brachy-axis  (a). 

F^.  312^14  of  native  sulphur  show  a  series  of  crystals  of  pyramidal 
habit  with  the  dome  n(Oll),  and  the  pyramids  p(lll),  3(113).  Note  n  trun- 
cates the  terminal  edges  of  the  fundamental  pyramid  p.     In  general  it  should 
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Fip.  316-318,  Topos 


be  remembered  that  a  macrodome  truncating  the  edge  of  a  pyramid  must 
have  the  same  ratio  of  A  :  /;  thus,  (201)  truncates  the  edge  of  (221),  etc. 
Similarly  of  the  brachydomes:  (021)  truncates  the  edge  of  (221),  etc.  Cf. 
Figs.  319-321. 

Again,    Fig.  315,   of   staurolite,  shows   the  319 

pinacoids  6(010),   c(001),   the  prism  m(llO), 
and  the  macrodome  ^(lOl). 

Fip.  316-318  are  prismatic  crystals  of 
topaz.  Here  m  is  the  prism  (110);  land  n 
are  the  prisms  (120),  (140);  d  and  p  are  the  > 
macrodomes  (201)  and  (401);  /and  y  are  the! 
brachydomes  (021)  and  (041);  i,  u,  and  o  are  I 
the  pyramids  (223),  (HI),  (221). 

182.  Projections.  —  Basal,  stereographic, 
and  gnomonic  projections  arc  given  in  Figs. 
319-320O,  on  pp.  126, 126, 127  for  a  crystal  of  the 
species  topaz.     F^.  319  is  the  basal  projection  Topu 
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of  the  crystal  shown  in  mg.  318.    Figs.  320  and  320a  give  the  stereographic 
and  gnomonic  projections  of  these  forms  present  upon  it. 
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2.  HEMIMORPHIC  CLASS  (26).    CALAMINE  TYPE 

(Orthorhombic  Pyramidal  Class) 

183.  Class  Symmetry  and  Typical  Forms.  —  The  forms  of  the  artho- 
rhombiohemimorphic  class  are  characterized  by  two  unlike  planes  of  sym- 
met^  and  one  axis  of  binary  synunetry,  the  line  in  which  they  intersect; 
there  is  no  center  of  sjmmietry.  The  forms  are  therefore  hemimorphic,  as 
defined  in  Art.  29.  For  example,  if ,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  vertical  axis 
is  made  the  axis  of  symmetry,  the  two  planes  of  sjmmietry  are  parallel  to  the 
pinacoids  a(lOO)  and  6(010).  The  prisms  are  then  geometrically  like  those 
of  the  normal  class,  as  are  also  the  macropinacoid  and  brachypinacoid; 
but  the  two  basal  planes  become  independent  forms,  (001)  and  (001).  ^  There 
are  also  two  macrodomes,  (101)  and  (lOT),  or  in  general  (hOl)  and  (A(M);  and 
similarly  two  sets,  for  a  given  symbol,  of  brachydomes  and  pyramids. 

The  general  symmetry  of  the  class  is  shown  in  the  stereographic  projec- 
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tion,  Fig.  321.  Further,  Figs.  322,  of  calamine,  and  323,  of  stnivite,  represent 
typical  crystals  of  this  class.  In  Fig.  322  the  forms  present  are  ^(301),  i(031), 
t;(12T);  in  Fig.  323  they  are  «(101),  «i(10l),  ^(011). 

3.  SPHENOIDAL  CLASS  (27).    EPSOMITE  TYPE. 

{Orthorhombic  Bispherundal  Class) 

184.  Sjrmmetiy  and  Typical  Forms.  —  The  forms  of  the  remaining 

class  of  the  system,  the  ortho- 
rhombic-^herundal  class,  are  char- 
acterized by  three  unlike  rec- 
tangular  axes  of  binary  symme- 
try which  coincide  with  the  crys- 
tallographic  axes,  but  they  haye 
no  plane  and  no  center  of  sym- 
metry (Fig.  324).  The  general 
form  hkl  here  has  four  faces  only, 
and  the  corresponding  solid  is  a 
rhombic  sphenoid,  analogous  to 
the  sphenoid  of  the  tetragonal 
system.  The  complementary  pos- 
itiye  and  negatiye  sphenoids  are 
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enantiomorphous.  Fig.  325  represents  a  typical  crystal,  nf  ppanmit^,  with 
the  positiye  sphenoid^  2(111).  Other  crystals  of  this  species  often  show 
both  positiye  and  negative  complementary  forms^  but  usually  imequally 
developed. 

Mathematical  Rblationb  of  the  Orthorhombic  System 

186.  Choice  of  Axes.  —  As  explained  in  Art.  176,  the  three  crystallographic  axes  are 
fixed  as  regaids  direction  in  all  orthorhombic  crystals,  but  any  one  of  them  may  be  made 
the  verticcS  axis,  c;  and  of  the  two  horizontal  axes,  which  is  the  longer  (&)  and  which  the 
shorter  (a)  cannot  be  determined  until  it  is  decided  which  faces  to  assume  as  the  funda- 
mental, or  unit^  pyramid,  prism,  or  domes. 

The  choice  is  generally  so  made,  in  a  given  case,  as  to  best  bring  out  the  relation  of  the 
crystals  of  the  species  in  hand  to  others  tdlied  to  them  in  form  or  in  chemical  composition, 
or  in  both  respects;  or,  so  as  to  make  the  cleavage  parallel  to  the  fundamental  form;  or,  as 
suggested  by  the  common  habit  of  the  crystals,  or  other  considerations. 

186.  Anal  and  Angular  Elements.  —  The  axial  elements  are  given  by  the  ratio  of  the 
lengths  of  the  three  axes  in  terms  of  the  macro-axis,  6,  as  unity.  For  example,  with  barite 
the  axial  ratio  is 

a  :  6  :  c  -  0*81520  :  1  :  1*31359. 

The  angular  dements  are  usually  taken  as  the  angles  between  the  three  pinacoids  and 
the  unit  faces  in  the  three  xones  between  them.    Thus,  again  for  barite,  these  elements  are 


100  A  110  -  39*  11'  13",     001  A  101  -  58**  10'  36",     001  A  Oil  -  52**  43'  8". ' 

Two  of  these  angles  obviously  determine  the  third  angle  as  well  as  the  axial  ratio.  The 
degree  of  accuracy  to  be  attempted  in  the  statement  of  the  axial  ratio  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  fundamental  measurements  from  which  this  ratio  has  been  deduced.  There 
is  no  good  reason  for  giving  the  values  of  a  and  c  to  many  decimal  places  if  the  probable 
error  of  the  measurements  amounts  to  many  minutes.  In  the  above  case  the  measurements  . 
(by  Helmhacker)  are  supposed  to  be  accurate  within  a  few  seconds.  It  is  convenient,  how- 
ever, to  have  the  angular  elements  correct,  say,  within  10",  so  that  the  calculated  angles 
obtained  from  them  wiU  not  vary  from  those  derived  direct  from  the  measured  an^es  by 
more  than  30"  to  1'. 
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187.  Caknlation  of  die  Axes.  —  The  following  aimple  relations  (cf .  Art.'  48)  connect  the 
axes  with  the  angular  elements: 

tan  (100  A  110)  -  a,    tan  (001  A  Oil)  =  c,    tan  (001  A  101)  -  - 


These  equations  serve  to  give  either  the  axes  from  the  angular  elements, 
or  the  angular  elements  from  tne  axes.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  axes  are  not 
need^  for  simple  purposes  of  calculation,  but  it  is  still  important  to  have 
them,  for  example  to  use  in  comparing  the  morphological  relations  of  allied 
species. 

In  practice  it  is  easy  to  pass  from  the  measured  angles,  assiuned  as  the 
basis  of  calculation  (or  deduced  from  the  observations  by  the  method  of 
least  squares),  to  the  angular  elements^  or  from  cither  to  any  other  angles 
by  the  application  of  the  tangent  principle  (Art.  49)  to  the  pinacoidal  zones, 
and  by  the  solution  of  the  right-angled  spherical  triangles  given  on  the  sphere 
of  projection. 

Thus  any  face  hkl  lies  in  the  three  zones,  100  and  Okly  010  and  hOl,  001 
and  kkO.  For  example,  the  position  of  the  face  312 .  is  fixed  if  the  positions 
of  two  of  the  poles,  302,  012,  310,  are  known.  These  last  are  given,  respec- 
tively, by  the  equations 

tan  (001  A  302)   -  |  x  tan  (001  A  101), 


m 


Stibnite 


tan  (001  A  012)  =  i  x  tan  (001  A  Oil)     tan  (100  A  310)  -  J  x  tan  (100  A  110). 


327 
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188.  Example.  —  Fig.  326  represents  a  crystal  of  stibnite  from  Japan  and  Fig.  327 
the  stereographic  projection  of  its  forms,  p(lll),  r(343),  i7(353),  tfs(5*10'3),  m(llO)  and 
6(010).    On  this  tne  following  measured  angles  were  taken  as  fundamental: 

in'    (353  A  353)  =  55**    1'  0' 

171,'"  (353  A  3§3)  =  99**  39'  0' 

Hence,  the  angles  353  A  010  =  40**  lOJ'  and  353  A  053  =  27**  30i'  are  known  with- 
out calculation.  The  right-angled  spherical  triangle  *  010'053'353  yields  the  angle 
(010  A  053)  and  hence  (001  A  053);  also  the  angle  at  010,  which  is  equal  to  (001  A  101). 
But  tan  (001  A  Oil)  =  |  x  tan  (001  A  053),  and  tan  (001  A  Oil)  =  c.    Also,  since  tan 

(001  A  101)  »  -,  the  axial  ratio  is  thus  known,  and  two  of  the  angular  elements. 

The  third  angular  element  (001  A  110)  can  be  calculated  independently,  for  the  angle 
at  001  in  the  triangle  001053*353  is  equal  to  (010  A  350)  and  tan  (010  A  350)  x  {  = 
(010  A  110),  the  complement  of  (100  A  110). 

Then  since  tan  (100  A  110)  =  a,  this  can  be  used  to  check  the  value  of  a  already 
obtained.  The  further  use  of  the  tangent  principle  with  the  occasional  solution  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  will  serve  to  give  any  desired  angle  from  either  the  fundamental  angles 
direct,  or  from  the  angular  elements. 

Again,  the  symbol  of  any  unknown  face  can  be  readily  calculated  if  two  measured 
angles  of  tolerable  accuracy  are  at  hand.  For  example,  for  the  face  w,  suppose  the  meas- 
ured angles  to  be 

6«  (010  A  WW)  =  30**  15',     o)«'  {hkl  A  hH)  =  51**  32'. 

The  solution  of  the  triangle  b'<a'Qkl  gives  the  angle  (010  A  OkL)  »  16**  25'  20",  and 

tan  (001  A  OU)  ^  tan  73**  34t'  ^  «.«^«  .     ^  k 
tan  (001  A  Oil)      tan  45**  30i'  "'''      I 

But  the  ratio  oik  'A  must  be  rational  and  the  number  derived  agrees  most  closely  with 
10:3. 

Again,  the  angle  (001  A  ^02)  may  now  be  calculated  from  the  same  triangle  and  the 
value  59**  38}'  obtoined.    From  this  the  ratio  of  ^  to  2  is  derived  since 


tan  (001  A  A02 )  ^  tan  59**  38}'  ^    ^^  ^  h 
tan  (001  A  101)      tan  45**  43i'  / 


This  ratio  is  nearly  equal  to  5  :  3,  and  the  two  values  thus  obtained  give  the  symbol  5' 10*3. 
If,  however,  from  the  triangle  001'  OA^/'w,  the  angle  at  001  is  calculated,  the  value  26**  A2\' 
is  obtained,  which  is  also  the  angle  (010  A  ^0).    From  this  the  ratio  h  :k\B  deduced,  since 

tan  (010  A  110)  ^  tan  45**  12|'  ^  ^  k 

tan  (010  A  }M)      tan  26"  42i'  h 

k  /k       10\ 

The  value  of  r  is  hence  closely  equal  to  2;  this  combined  with  that  first  obtained  I  r  "=  -^  ) 

gives  the  same  symbol  5*10*3. 

This  symbol  being  more  than  usually  complex  calls  for  fairly  accurate  measurements. 
How  accurate  the  symbol  obtained  is  can  best  be  judged  by  comparing  the  measured  angles 
with  those  calculated  from  the  symbol.  For  example,  in  the  given  case  the  calculated 
an^es  for  «(510*3)  are  bwCOlO  A  510*3)  =  30**  16',  o)«'(BlO*3)  =  51**  35'.  The  correctness 
of  the  value  deduced  is  further  established  if  it  is  found  that  the  given  face  falls  into 
prominent  zones. 

It  will  be  understood  further  that  the  zonal  relations,  explained  on  pp.  45-47,  play  an 
important  part  in  all  calculations.  For  example,  in  Fig.  326,  if  the  symbol  of  r  were  un- 
known, it  could  be  obtained  from  a  single  angle  (as  &r),  since  for  this  zone  h  ^  I. 

189.  Formulas.  —  Although  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  employ  formulas  in  calculations, 
a  few  are  added  here  for  sake  of  completeness.  Here  a  and  c  in  the  formulas  are  the  lengths 
of  the  two  axes  a  and  c. 


*  The  student  in  this  as  in  every  similar  case  should  draw  a  projection,  cf.  Fig.  327 
(not  necessarily  accurately  constructed),  to  show,,  if  only  approximately,  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  faces  present. 
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(1)  For  the  distance  between  the  pole  of  any  face  P(^)  and  the  pinaooids  a,  h,  c,  we 
have  in  general: 

coe»  Po  =  coe«  (fc«  A  100)  -  ^^  +  fc^v  +  ft,.; 

««•  P6  -«»•(*«  A  010)  -  ^  +  i^  +  p^l 

Pa's 
co8«  Pc  -  coe«  (W;^  A  001 )  =  ^,^  ^  ^,^  ^  p^. . 

(2)  For  the  distance  (PQ)  between  the  poles  of  any  two  faces  {hkl)  and  (pqr) 

__  hpc^  4-  kqa^  +  Ira* 

COB  PO   »   —  ' 

190.  To  determine,  by  plotting,  the  axial  ratio  of  an  orthorhombic  crystal,  having  given 
the  stereographic  proiection  of  its  forms.  In  order  to  solve  this  problem  it  is  necessary 
that  the  position  of  the  pole  of  a  pjrramid  face  of  known  indices  be  given  or  the  position 
of  the  faces  of  a  prism  and  one  dome  or  of  both  a  macro-  and  a  brachydome.  For  illus- 
tration it  is  assumed  that  a  crystal  of  baritC}  such  as  represcoited  in  Fig.  305.  has  been 
measured  on  the  goniometer  and  the  poles  of  its  faces  plotted  in  the  stereographic  projec- 
tion. The  lower  ri^t- 
hand  quadrant  of  this 
projection  is  shown  in  Fig. 
328.  The  forms  present 
are  common  ones  on  bar- 
ite  crystals  and  have 
been  given  the  symbols, 
i?i(110),  d(102),  0(011), 
c(OOl).  The  ratio  of  a  :  6 
can  be  determined  readily 
from  the  position  of  the 
pole  m(llO).  A  radial 
line  is  drawn  to  the  pole 
of  the  face  and  then  a 
popendicular  erected  to 
it  from  the  end  of  the  line 
representing  the  h  crys- 
tallographic  axis.  The 
intercept  of  this  perpen- 
dicular on  the  line  repre- 
senting the  a  axis,  when 
expressed  in  terms  of  the 
assumed  unit  length  of 
the  b  axis,  |pves  the  length 
da.  It  IS  to  be  noted 
that  the  fact  that  this 
line  in  the  present  case 
passes  very  nearly  through 
the  pole  111  is  whotlv 
accidental.  The  length 
of  the  vertical  axis  can 
be  determined  from  the 
position  of  the  pole  of 
either  <i(102)  or  o(Oll). 
The  construction  used  is 

S'ven  in  the  upper  left- 
ind  quadrant  of  the 
figure.  If  the  brachydome,  o(Oll),  is  used  the  sloping  line  that  gives  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  face  is  started  from  a  distance  on  the  horizontal  line  equivalent  to  the  length 
of  the  b  axis,  or  1,  and  its  intercept  on  the  c  axis  will  equal  the  unit  length  of  that  axis. 
If,  however,  the  position  of  d{l02)  is  used  the  base  line  of  the  triangle  must  be  made  equal 
to  the  unit  louctn  of  the  a  axis  as  already  established  and  the  intercept  on  the  c  axis  will 
equal  i  of  the  mtter's  unit  length. 
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The  problem  could  have  been  whoUy  solved  from  the  position  of  the  pyramid  face,  111, 

if  that  form  had  been  present  on  the  crystal.    The  construction  in  this  case  is  also 

illustrated. 

191.  To  determine,  by  plotting,  the  indices  of  a  face  upon  an  orthorhombic  crystal, 

given    the    position    of    its 
329  pole  upon  the  stereographic 

projection  and  the  azi«l  rado 
of  the  minend.  To  illu^utite 
this  problem  it  is  assumed 
that  the  position  of  the 
pole  in  the  stereograj^c 
projection  of  the  face  o,  Fi^. 
329,  upon  a  topaz  crystal  is 
known.  First  draw  a  radial 
line  through  the  pole  o.  Next ' 
erect  a  perpendicular  to  this 
line,  startmg  it  from  the 
distance  selected  as  repre- 
senting 1  on  the  &  crystallo- 
grapfcdc  axis.  The  intercept 
of  this  line  upon  the  line 
representing  the  a  axis  when 
expressed  in  terms  of  the 
unit  length  of  the  b  axis  is 
0*53.  This  is  equivalent  to 
the  established  unit  length 
of  the  a  axis  and  therefore 
the  parameters  of  the  face  o 
on  the  horizontal  crystallo- 
graphic  axes  are  la,  1&.  Next 
the  distance  O-P  is  transfer- 
red into  the  upper  left-hand 
quadrant  of  the  figure.    The 

position  of  the  normal  to  the  face  is  determined  bv  measuring  with  a  protractor  ttie  angular 

distance  between  O  and  o.    The  line  giving  the  slope  of  the  lace  is  next  drawn  perpendicu- 
lar to  this  normal  and  its  intercept  upon  the  line  representing  the  vertical  axis  determined. 

This  distance  when  expressed  in 

terms  of  the  length  of  the  6  axis  is 

0'95.   This  is  twice  the  established 

length  of  the  c  axis  ^0476)  and 

consequently  the  third  parameter 

of  the  face  o  is  2c.     This  gives  the 

indices  221  for  the  face. 
192.  To  determine,  by  plottin|E, 

the  axial  ratio  of  an  orthorhombic 

crjrstal  having  given  the  gnomonic 

projection  of  its  forms.    To  illus- 
trate this  problem  the  gnomonic 

projection  of  the  crystal  of  topaz 

already  eiven  in  Fig.  320a  will  be 

used.      In  Fig.  330  one  quadrant 

of  this  projection  is  reproduced. 

From  each  pole  lines  are  drawn 

perpendicular    to    the   two  lines 

representing  the  a  and  6  crvstal- 

lographic  axes.     It  will  be  found 

tlmt  the  interc  epts  made  in  this 

way  upon  the  a  axis  have  rational 

relations  to  each  other.    The  same 

is    true   of    the   intercepts  upon 

the  6  axis.      The  intercepts  upon 

the     two     axes,     however,     are 

irrational  in  respect  to  each  other.    A  convenient  intercept  upon  each  axis  is  chosen  as  1 

and  the  other  intercepts  upon  that'  axis  are  then  expressed  in  terms  of  thia  length.    Of 
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ooune  with  a  known  mineral,  whose  forms  have  aheady  had  indices  assigned  to  them, 
the  intercept  that  shall  be  considered  as  1  is  fixed. 

If  we  take  r  as  equivalent  to  the  radios  of  the  fundamental  circle  of  the  projection, 
q  as  equal  to  the  chosen  intercept  upon  the  6  crystallographic  axis  and  p  that  upon  the 
a  axis,  then  the  axial  ratio  can  be  derived  from  the  following  expressions: 

b      r ,     a      r 


c      q       c      p 

The  proof  of  these  relationships  is  similar  to  that  already  given  under  the  Tetragonal 
System,  Art.  117,  p.  93. 

198.  To  detennine,  by  plotting,  the  indices  of  a  face  upon  an  orthorhombic  oystal, 
given  the  position  of  its  pole  upon  tiiie  niomonic  projection  and  the  axial  ratio  of  the  mhi- 
eraL  The  method  of  construction  in  this  case  is  the  reverse  of  that  &ven  in  the  oroblem 
above  and  is  essentially  the  same  as  given  under  the  Isometric  and  Tetragonal  systems, 
Arts.  84  and  118»  In  the  case  of  an  orthorhombic  mineral  the  intercepts  of  tne  perpendicu- 
lars drawn  from  the  pole  of  the  face  to  the  a  and  b  axes  must  be  expressed  in  each  case  in 
terms  of  the  unit  intercept  on  that  axis.  These  values,  p  and  q,  can  be  determined  from  the 
equations  given  in  the  preceding  problem. 


V.   MONOCLINIC  SYSTEM 

(Oblique  System) 


194.  Crystallographic  Axes.  — 

forms  which  are  referred  to  three 
unequal  axes,  having  one  of  their 
aadal  inclinations  oblique. 

The  axes  are  designated  as 
follows:  the  inclined  or  clino-axis 
is  a;  the  ortho-axis  is  6,  the  ver- 
tical axis  is  c.  The  acute  angle 
between  the  axes  a  and  c  is  rep- 
resented by  the  letter  fi;  the 
angles  between  a  and  b  and  6  and  c 
are  right  angles.  See  Fig.  331. 
When  properly  orientated  the 
inclined  axis,  a,  slopes  down  toward 
the  observer,  the  b  axis  is  hori- 


Crystal  Axes  of  Orthoclase 


parallel 


Qymmetry  of  Normal  Class 


1.  NORMAL  CLASS  (28).    GYPSUM  TYPE 

(Prumatic  or  Holohedral  Class) 

195.  Ssrmnietry.  —  In  the  normal  class  of  the 
monoclinic  system  there  is  one  plane  of  sym- 
metry and  one  axis  of  binary  symmetry  normal 
to  it.  The  plane  of  symmetry  is  always  the 
plane  of  the  axes  a  and  c,  and  the  axis  of  sym- 
metry comcides  with  the  axis  b,  normal  to  this 
plane.  The  position  of  one  axis  (6)  and  that  of 
the  plane  of  the  other  two  axes  (a  and  c)  is  thus 
fixed  by  the  symmetry;  but  the  latter  axes  may 
occupy  different  positions  in  this  plane.  Fig.  332 
shows  the  typical  stereographic  projection,  pro- 


jected on  the  plane  of  symmetry.   Figs.  347^  348  are  the  projections  of  an  actual 
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crystal  of  epidote;  here,  as  is  usual,  the  plane  of  projection  is  normal  to  the 
prismatic  zone. 

196.  Forms.  —  The  various  forms  *  belonging  to  this  class,  with  their 
symbols,  are  given  in  the  following  table.  As  more  particularly  explained 
later,  an  orthodome  includes  two  faces  only,  and  a  pyramid  four  only. 

Symbols 

1.  Orthopinacoid  or  a-pinacoid (100) 

2.  Clinopinacoid  or  b-pinacoid (010) 

3.  Base  or  c-pinacoid (001) 

4.  Prisms (WkO) 

{hOl) 

(m 

6.   Clinodomes (Ofci) 

(AfcO 


5.  Orthodomes. 


7.   Pyramids 


(hkl) 


197.  Pinacoids.  —  The  pinacoids  are  the  orthopinacoid,  clinopinacoid, 
and  the  basal  plane. 

The  orthopinacoid,  (100),  includes  the  two  faces  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  ortho-axis  6  and  the  vertical  axis  c.  They  have  the  indices  100  and  lOO. 
This  form  is  designated  by  the  letter  a,  since  it  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  a  axis;   it  is  hence  conveniently  called  the  a-face  or  a-pinacoid. 

The  dinopinacoidf  (010),  includes  the  two  faces  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
symmetry,  that  is,  the  plane  of  the  clino-axis  a  and  the  axis  c.  They 
have  the  indices  010  and  OlO.  The  clinopinacoid  is  designated  by  the  letter 
6,  and  is 'called  the  b-face  or  b-pinacoid. 

The  base  or  basal  pinacoid,  (001),  includes  the  two  terminal  faces,  above 
and  below,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  axes  a,  6;  they  have  the  indices  001 
and  OOT.  The  base  is  designated  by  the  letter  c,  and  is  often  called  the 
C'face  or  c-pinacoid.  It  is  obviously  inclined  to  the  orthopinacoid,  and  the 
normal  angle  between  the  two  faces  (100  A  001)  is  the  acute  axial  angle  p. 

333 


Ortho-,  Clino- 
and  Basal  Pinacoids 


Prism  and 
Basal  Pjnaooid 


Orthodomes 
and  Clinopinacoid 


The  diametral  prism,  formed  by  these  three  pinacoids,  taken  together. 
Fig.  333,  is  the  analogue  of  the  cube  in  the  isometric  system.  It  is  bounded 
by  three  sets  of  unlike  faces;  it  has  four  similar  vertical  edges;  also 
four  similar  edges  parallel  to  the  axis  a,  but  the  remaining  edges,  parallel 
to  the  axis  6,  are  of  two  sets.     Of  its  eight  solid  angles  there  are  two  sets  of 

*  On  the  general  use  of  the  terms  pinacoid,  prisms,  domes,  pyramids,  see  pp.  31,  122. 
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four  each;   the  two  above  in  front  are  similar  to  those  below  behind,  and 
the  two  below  in  front  to  those  above  in  behind. 

198.  Prisms.  —  The  prisms  are  all  of  one  type,  the  oblique  rhombic 
prism.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  as  follows:  the  unit  prisma 
(110),  designated  by  the  letter  m,  shown  in  Fig.  334;  the  orthoprismSy  (ftifcO), 
where  h>  k,  lying  between  a(lOO)  and  m(IlO),  and  the  dinoprisms,  (hkO) 
where  h  <  k,  lying  between  m(llO)  and  6(010).  The  orthoprisms  and  clino- 
prisms  correspond  respectively  to  the  macroprisms  and  brachyprisms  of  the 
orthorhombic  system,  and  the  explanation  on  p.  123  will  hence  make  their  rela- 
tion clear.    Common  cases  of  these  prisms  are  shown  in  the  figures  given  later. 

199.  Orthodomes.  —  The  four  faces  parallel  to  the  ortho-axis  b,  and 
meeting  the  other  two  axes,  fall  into  two  sets  of  two  each,  having  the  general 
s3mibols  (hOl)  and  (AOi).  These  forms  are  called  orthodomes;  they  are  strictly 
hemiorthodomes.  For  example,  the  unit  orthodome  (101)  has  the  faces  101 
and  lOT;  they  would  replace  the  two  obtuse  edges  between  a(100)  and  c(OOl) 
in  Fig.  333.  The  other  unit  orthodome  (TOl)  has  the  faces  TOl  and  101,  and 
they  would  replace  the  acute  edges  between  a(lOO)  and  c(OOl),  These  two 
independent  forms  are  shown  together,  with  6(010),  in  Fig.  335. 

Similarly  the  faces  201,  20T  belong  to_the  form  (201),  and  201,  20T  to  the 
independent  but  complementary  form  (201). 

SMX).  Clinodomes.  —  The  dinodomes  are  the  forms  whose  faces  are 
parallel  to  the  inclined  axis,  a,  while  intersecting  the  other  two  axes.  Their 
general  symbol  is  hence  (Okl)  and  they  lie  between  the  base  (001)  and  the 
clinopinacoid  (010).  Each  form  has  four  faces;  thus  for  the  unit  clinodome 
these  have  the  symbols.  Oil,  Oil,  OTT,  Oil.  The  form  n(021)  in  Fig.  342  is 
a  clinodome. 

201.  Pyramids.  —  The  pyramids  in  the  monoclinic  system  are  all  hemi- 
pyramids,  embracing  four  faces  only  in  each  form,  corresponding  to  the 
general  symbol  (hkl)  This  obviously  follows  from  the  symmetry;  it  is 
shown,  for  example,  in  the  fact  already  stated  that  the  solid  angles  of  the 
diametral  prism  (Fig.  333,  see  above),  which  are  replaced  by  these  pyramids, 
fall  into  two  sets  of  four  each.  Thus  any  general  symbol,  as  (321),  includes 
the  two  independent  forms  (321)  and  (321)  with  the  faces 

321,        35l,        32T,        52T,        and        521,        321.        321,        32T 

The  pyramids  may  also  be  divided  into  three  classes  as  unit  pyramids, 
{hhl);  orthopyramidSf  {hkl)^  when  h  >  k;  or  dinopyramids,  (AW),  when  h  <  k. 
These  correspond   respec- 


886 


887 


lively  to  the  three  prisms      /— ;i 

already  named.    They  are    /f/ 

analogous  also  to  the  unit  /— !/ 

pryamids,  macropyramids, 

and  brachjrpyramids  of  the 

orthorhombic  system,  and 

the  explanation  given  on 

p.    124,   should   serve    to 

make  their  relations  clear. 

But  it  must  be  remembered 

that  each  general  symbol  Pyroxene 

embraces  two  forms,  {hhl) 

and  (hkl)  with  four  faces  each,  as  above  explained. 
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202.  Dlustrations.  —  Figs.  336-339  of  pyroxene  {a  :b  -.c  =  1092  : 1  : 
0-589, 3  =  74°  =  a(lOO)  A  c(OOl))  show  typical  monoclinic  forms.  Fig.  336 
ahowB  the  diametral  prism.  Of  the  other  forais,  m  is  the  umt  prism  (110); 
p(IOl)  is  an  orthodome;  w{lll),  f(221),  8(111)  are  pyramids;  for  other 
figures  see  p.  475.  Again,  Figs.  340-342  represent  common  crystals  of 
orttKJclase  (a  :b  -.c  =  0'659  :  1  :  0555,  &  =  64°).  Here  z (130)  is  a  prism; 
x(T01)  and  j/(201)  are orthodomee ;  M(02i)  is  a  clinodome;  o(lll)  a  pyramid. 
Smce  (Fig.  340)  c  and  x  happen  to  make  nearly  equal  angles  with  the  vertical 
edge  of  the  prism  m,  the  combination  often  simulates  an  orthorhombic 
cr^ital. 


C^T) 


'^cty 


Ortboclaae 


Fig.  343  shows  a  monoclinic  crystal,  epidote,  prismatic  in  the  direction  of 
the  ortho-axis;  the  forms  are  a(lOO),  c{001),  r(lOI)  and  n(lll).  Fig.  344 
of  gypsum  is  flattened  ||  b(010);  it  shows  the  unit  pyramid  ((111)  with  the 
unit  prism  Tn(llO). 

348  844 


Epidote 


Gypaum 


Epidote 


203.  ProjectiOQS.  —  Fig.  345  shows  a  projection  of  a  crystal  of  epidote 
(cf.  Fig.  897,  p.  531)  on  a  plane  normal  to  the  prismatic  zone,  and  Fig.  346 
one  of  a  similar  crystal  on  a  plane  parallel  to  6(010) ;  both  should  be  care- 
fully studied,  as  also  the  stereographic  and  gnomonic  pjttjections  of  the  same 
species,  Figs.  347,  348.  The  symbols  of  the  prominent  faces  are  given  in 
the  latter  figures. 


Stereographic  Projection  of  Epidote  Crystal 


muo 


n;211 


to  211 


aiOO 


Gnomonic  Projection  of  Epidote  Crystal 


(187) 
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2.  HEMIMORPHIC  CLASS  (29).    TARTARIC  ACID  TYPE 

(Sphenoidal  Claaa) 
HOL   The  monocUnio-Kemimorpkic  class  is  characterized  by  a  single  axis 
of  binary  symmetry,  the 
•*9  380  crystallograpbic  axis  6,  but 

M  it  has  no  plane   of  sym- 

metry. It  is  illustrated 
by  the  stereographic  pro- 
jection (Fig.  349)  made 
upon  a  plane  parallel  to 
b(0!0).  Fig.  350  shows  a 
common  form  of  tartaric 
acid;  sugar  crystals  also 
belong  here.  The  hemi- 
morpbic  character  is  dis- 
tinctly shown  in  the 
distribution  of  the  clino- 
Symmetry  of  Hemimorphic Claas  Tartaric  Acid         domes  and  pyramids;  cor- 

responding    to    this    the 
artificial  salts  belonging  here  often  exhibit  marked  pyroelectncal  pheno- 


\ 


3.  CLINOHEDRAL  CLASS  (30).    CLINOHEDRITE  TYPE 
(DonuUic  or  Hemihedral  Claaa) 
200.  The  manoelinie-diTwhedTal  class  b  charactenzed  by  a  single  plane 
of  symmetry,  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid,  6(010),  but  it  has  no  axis  of  sym- 
metry.    This  symmetry  is  shown  in  the  stereograpbic  projection  made  upon 
a  plane  parallel  tob(OlO),  Fig.  351.     In  this  class,  therefore,  the  forms  parallel 
to  the  b  axis,  viz.,  c(OOl),  a(lOO),  and  the  orthodomes,  are  represented  by  a 
3S1  ses  US 


Symmetry  of  Clinohedral  Class 


Clinohedrite 


single  face  only.  The  other  forms  have  each  two  faces,  but  it  is  to  be  noted 
that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  clinopinacoid  b(010),  the  faces  of  a 
given  form  are  never  parallel  to  each  other.  The  name  given  to  the  class  is 
based  on  this  fact. 

Several  artificial  salts  beloi^  here  in  their  crystallization,  but  the  only 
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known  representative  among  minerals  is  the  rare  silicate,  clinohedrite 
(HjCaZnSiOs)/  a  complex  crystal  of  which  is  shown  in  two  positions  in  Figs. 
352,  353.  As  seen  in  these  figures,  the  crystals  of  the  group  have  a  hemi- 
morphic  aspect  with  respect  to  their  development  in  the  direction  of  the 
vertical  axis,  although  they  cannot  properly  be  called  hemimorphic  since  this 
is  not  an  axis  of  symmetry.  The  forms  shown  in  Figs.  352  353  are  as 
follows:  pinacoid,  6(010);  prisms,  m(IlO),  mi(IlO),  A(320),  n(120),  Z(130); 
orthodomes,  6(101),  ei(TOT);  pyramids,  p(lll),  Pi(Tll),  g(Tll),  r(S31), 
8(551),  K771),  m(531),  o(T31),  x(T3T),  y{T21). 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  crystals  of  the  common  species  pyroxene  (also  of 
sgirite  and  titanite)  occasionally  show  this  habit  in  the  distribution  of  their 
faces,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  this  may  not  be  accidental.f 

Mathematical  Relations  of  the  Monoclinic  System 

906.  Choice  of  Axes.  —  It  is  repeated  here  (Art.  196)  that  the  fixed  position  of  the 
plane  of  symmetry  establishes  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the  a  and  c  crystallographio 
axes  and  also  of  the  axis  6  which  is  the  symmetry  axis  and  lies  at  right  angles  to  this  plane. 
The  a  and  c  axes,  however,  may  have  varying  positions  in  the  symmetry  plane  accordinK 
to  which  faces  are  taken  as  the  pinacoids  a(lOO)  and  c(OOl),  and  which  the  unit  pyramidi 
prism,  or  domes. 

807.  Axial  and  Angular  Elements.  —  The  axial  dements  are  the  UngOiB  of  the  axes 
a  and  c  in  terms  of  the  unit  axis  6,  that  is»  the  axial  ratio,  with  also  the  acute  angle  of 
indination  of  the  axes  a  and  c,  called  j9.    Thus  for  orthoclase  the  axial  elements  are: 

a:h:c^  0*6585  :.  1  :  0*5654    /3  «  63^  561'. 

The  angular  dements  are  usually  taken  as  the  angle  (100  A  001)  which  is  equal  to  the  angle 
fi;  also  the  angles  between  the  three  pinacoids  100,  010,  001,  respectively,  and  the  unit 
prism  110,  the  imit  orthodome  (101  or  lOl)  and  the  unit  clinodome  Oil.  Thus,  again,  for 
orthoclase,  the  angular  elements  are: 

001  A  100  =  63**  56i',     100  A  110  =-  30'  36*'. 
001  A  TOl  »  SO''  16i',     001  A  Oil  -  26»  3r. 

806.  The  mathematical  relations  connecting  axial  and  an^^ular  elements  are  given  in 
the  following  equations  in  which  a,  &,  and  c  represent  the  unit  lengths  of  the  respective 
ayBtallog;raphic  axes. 


tan  (100  A  110) 
sin  fi 


or        tan  (100  A  110)  «  a.  sin /3;  (1) 


tan  (001  A  Oil)  .       ,^-  a  nti\  •    o.  /«\ 

^— ; — or        tan  (001  A  Oil)  «  c  .  sm  ^:  (2) 

sm  /3 


a.  tan  (001  A  101)  .       ,^-    .   -^-v  c  sin /9 

^■ain^-cos^.tan(OOlAlOl)    ^'    tan  (001  A  101)  -  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^, 

a.tan(OOlATOl)  or  .  tan  (001  A  TOl)  -       ^  ^^"  ^      > 

sin  /?  -h  cos  ^  .  tan  (001  A  lOl)  a-ccosfi 

Tliese  relations  may  be  made  more  general  by  writing  in  the  several  cases  — 

k  k 

in  (1)    hkO  for  110    and    ^  a  for  a;  in  (2)    m  for  Oil    and    jc  for  c; 

in  (3)    hOl  for  101    and    y  ^  ^^^  ^- 


(3) 


^  Penfield  and  Foote,  Am.  J.  Sc.,  6,  289,  1898. 

t  See  G.  H.  Williams,  Am.  J.  Sc.,  84,  275,  1887,  38,  115,  1889. 
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c  ^  Bin  (001  A  101)  ^  sin  (001  A  TOl) 

a  ""  sin  (100  A  101)  "  sin  (TOO  A  lOl)' 

and  more  generally 

k    c  ^  sin  (001  A  hop  ^  sin  (001  A  fiOl) 

a '  [  "  sin  (100  A  hOl)  "  sin  (TOO  A  HOl)' 

Note  also  that 

tan  ^  B  a        and        tan  ^  —  c, 

where  ^  is  the  angle  (Fig.  347;  between  the  zone-circles  (001, 100)  and  (001,  110);  also  f  is 
the  angle  between  aOO,  001)  and  (100,  Oil). 

All  the  above  relations  are  important  and  should  be  thoroughly  understood. 

809.  The  problems  which  usually  arise  have  as  their  object  either  the  deducing  of  the 
axial  elements,  i.e.,  the  angle  fi  and  the  values  of  a  and  c  in  terms  of  &(«  1),  from  three 
measured  angdes,  or  the  finding  of  any  required  interfacial  angles  from  these  elements  or 
from  the  fundamental  angles.  ' 

The  simple  relations  of  the  preceding  article  connect  the  angular  and  axial  elements, 
and  beyond  this  all  ordinary  problems  can  be  solved  *  either  by  the  solution  of  spherical 
triangles  on  the  sphere  of  projection,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  cotangent  (and  tangent)  relation. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  great  circles  on  uie  sphere  of  projection  (see 
the  stereographic  projection,  Fig.  347)  from  010  cut  the  zone  circle  100,  001,  100  at  right 
angles,  but  those  from  100  cut  the  zone  circles  010,  001,  OlO  obliquely,  as  also  those  from 
001  cutting  the  zone  circle  100,  010,  lOO. 

210.  'umgent  and  Cotangent  Relations.  —  The  simple  tanpent  reUUion  holds  good  for  all 
zones  from  010  to  any  pole  on  the  zone  circle  100,  001,  lOO;  in  other  words,  for  the  prisms, 
olinodomei,  and  also  zones  of  pyramids  in  which  the  ratio  of  h  :1\b  constant  (from  001  to 
hOloTto  hOl).  Thus  it  is  still  true,  as  in  the  orthorhombic  system,  that  the  tangents  of  the 
angles  of  the  prisms  210,  110,  120,  130  from  100  are  in  the  ratio  of  i  :  1  :  2  :  3,  or,  more 
generally,  that 

tan  (100  A  hkO)      k  tan  (010  A  hkO)  ^h 

tan  (100  A  110)  ^  h      ^^      tan  (010  A  110)      k 

Also  for  the  clinodomes  the  tangents  of  the  angles  of  012,  Oil,  021  from  001  are  in  the 
ratio  of  i  :  1  :  2,  etc.  A  similar  relation  holds  for  the  tangents  of  the  angles  of  pyramids  in 
the  zones  mentioned,  as  121,  111,  212,  etc. 

For  zones  other  than  those  mentioned  as  from  100  to  a  clinodome,  or  from  001  to  a 
prism,  the  more  general  cotangent  formula  given  in  Art.  49  mut«t  be  employed.  Tliis  rela- 
tion is  simplified  for  certain  common  cases. 

For  any  zone  starting  from  001,  as  the  zone  001,  100,  or  001,  110,  or  001.  210,  etc.;  if 
two  angles  are  known,  viz.,  the  angles  between  001  and  those  two  faces  in  the  given  zone 
which  faXl  (1)  in  the  zone  010,  101,  and  (2)  in  the  prismatic  zone  010,  100;  then  the  angle 
between  001  and  any  other  face  in  the  given  zone  can  be  calculated. 
Thus, 

Let  001  A  101  =  PQ        and        001  A  100  =  PR, 
or    "    001  A  111  =  PQ  "  001  A  110  =  PR, 

or    "    001  A  212  =  PQ  "  001  A  210  -  PR,  etc. 

Then  for  these,  or  any  similar  cases,  the  angle  (PS)  between  001  and  any  face  in  the  given 
sone  (as  201,  or  221,  or  421,  etc.,  or  in  general  AO/,  hhlf  etc.)  is  given  by  the  equation 

cot  PS  -  cot  PR  ^  ^ 
cotPQ  -cot  PR"  A* 

For  the  corresponding  zones  from  001  to  lOO,  to  IlO,  to  2lO,  etc.,  the  expression  has  the 
same  value;  but  here 

PQ  -  001  A  lOl,     PR  =  001  A  Too,     PS  =  001  A  ««, 
or  001  A  Til,  etc.,        001  A  TlO,  etc.,       001  A  fihl,  etc. 


• 


The  general  formulas,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  calculate  directly  the  angles  between 
any  face  and  the  pinaooids,  or  the  angle  between  any  two  faces  whatever,  are  so  complex 
as  to  be  of  little  value. 
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If,  however,  100  is  the  starting-point,  and 

100  A  101  =  PQ 
•  or  100  A  111  =  PQ, 


100  A  001  =  PR, 
100  A  on  =  PR,  etc., 


then  the  relation  becomes 


cot  PS  -  cot  PR  ^  h 
cot  PQ  -  cot  PR  "  7 


211  To  determine,  by  plotting,  the  axial  elements  of  a  monodinic  crystal,  given  the 
stereogranhic  projection  of  its  forms.  As  an  example  of  this  problem  it  is  assumed  that 
an  orthoclasc  crystal  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig  341  h&s  been  measured  and  the  poles 
of  its  faces  located  on  the  stereographic  projection,  Fig.  354.  The  inclination  of  the  a  axis 
or  the  angle  ^  is  given  directly  by  measuring,  by  means  of  the  stereographic  protractor,  the 
angular  distance  between  the  poles  of  a (100)  and  c(OOl)..  In  the  present  case  the  a(lOO) 
form  does  not  actually  occur  on  the  crystal,  p  is  measured  as  &4^.  If  the  base  is  not 
present  upon  the  crystal  it  will  be  usually  possible  to  locate  its  position  by  means  of  some 
cone  circle  on_which  it  must  lie  In  the  present  case  the  great  circle  of  the  zone  of  m'(IlO), 
o(Tll),  m"'(lTO)  will  cross  the  front  to  back  line  (zone  of  the  orthodomes)  at  the  pomt  of 
the  pole  to  the  base. 

364 
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a  100 
Determination  of  Axial  Elements  of  Orthoclase  from  Stereographic  Projection 

The  ratio  between  the  leogths  of  the  a  and  b  axes  can  be  readily  determined  from  the 
position  of  the  pole,  m(llO).  Draw  the  radial  line  O-P  from  the  center  of  the  projection 
to  m(llO).  From  the  end  of  the  6  axis  draw  a  line  at  right  angles  to  O-P.  This  repre- 
sents the  intersection  of  the  prism  face  with  the  horizontal  plane  and  the  distance  0-R 
g'ves  the  intercept  of  the  prism  upon  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  a  axis.  The  distance 
-R  therefore  is  not  the  unit  length  of  the  a  axis  but  is  that  distance  foreshortened  some- 
what because  of  the  inclination  of  that  axis.  The  construction  by  which  the  true  length 
of  the  a  axis  is  obtained  is  shown  in  Fig.  355.  The  line  R-O-S-T  represents  the  horizontal 
projection  of  the  a  axis  upon  which  the  distance  0-R  is  transferred  from  Fig.  354.  As  the 
prism  face  is  vertical  its  mtercept  upon  the  a  axis  can  be  found  by  dropping  a  perpendicu- 
lar from  R  to  intersect  the  line  which  represents  the  a  axis.    The  inclination  of  this  last 
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line  is  found  by  use  of  the  angle  fi,  which  has  been  already  determined.  The  length  of  the 
a  axis  when  expressed  in  terms  of  the  b  axis  (I'OO)  was  found  to  be  0'66. 

The  length  of  the  c  axis  can  be  found  best  from  the  inclination  of  the  v(201)  face.  This 
face  will  intersect  the  negative  end  of  the  a  axis  and  the  upper  end  of  the  c  axis  at  either 
}a,  Ic  or  la,  2c.  The  angle  between  the  center  of  the  projection,  O,  Fig.  354,  and  the 
pole  y  \s  measured  by  means  of  the  stereographic  protractor.  From  this  an^e  the  position 
of  the  normal  to  j/,  as  shown  in  Fig.  355,  is  determined.  The  line  representmg  the  slope  of 
the  face  is  drawn  at  right  angles  to  this  normal,  starting  from  the  negative  unit  length  of 
the  inclined  a  axis.  Ine  intercept  on  the  c  axis  was*  foimd  to  be  equal  to  I'll,  which,  as 
it  is  equal  to  2c,  would  give  the  unit  length  of  the  c  axis  as,  0*55. 

The  length  of  the  c  axis  could  also  be  determined  from  the  inclination  of  the  pyramid 
face,  orlll).  The  method  of  construction  would  be  similar  to  that  described  in  tne  prob- 
lem below. 

812.  To  determine  the  indices  of  a  face  upon  a  monoclinic  crystal,  having  given  the 
position  of  its  pole  upon  the  stereographic  orojection  and  the  axial  elements  of  the  min- 
eral. The  pyramid  face  o  on  orthoclase  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the  problem.  First,  see 
fig.  354,  a  radial  line  is  drawn  through  the  pole  o  and  a  perpendicular  S-T  erected  to  it, 
starting  from  the  unit  length  of  the  b  axis.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  point  T  is  the  inter- 
section of  the  face  o  with  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  a  axis     Transfer  the  distance 
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Determination  of  Axial  Elements,  etc.  of  Orthoclase 

0--S  to  the  horizontal  line  in  Fig.  355  and  locate  the  position  of  the  normal  to  o  bv  the 
angle,  Fig.  354,  .between  O  and  o.  The  line  giving  the  slope  of  the  face  can  then  be  drawn 
from  the  point  S  (Fig.  355)  perpendicular  to  the  normal.  This  line  intersects  the  line 
representing  the  vertical  axis  at  a  distance  equal  to  its  unit  length.  Two  points  of  inter- 
section of  tne  pyramid  face  with  the  plane  of  the  a  and  c  axes  have  now  b€«n  determined, 
namely  Ic  ana  T.  A  line  joining  these  two  points  will  givo  the  intersection  of  the  two 
planes  and  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  line  representing  the  a  axis  will  therefore  give 
the  intercept  of  the  pyramid  upon  that  axis.  This  is  also  found  to  be  at  the  unit  length 
and  therefore  the  indices  of  o  must  be  111. 

213.  To  determine,  by  plotting,  the  axial  elements  of  a  monoclinic  crystal,  having  given 
the  gnomonic  projection  of  its  forms.  The  construction  by  which  this  problem  is  solved 
is  shown  in  Fig.  356.  The  poles  of  the  unit  forms  (101),  (Oil),  (001)  and  (1 11)  are  located 
(in  this  case  for  pyroxene)  and  the  zonal  lines  drawn.    The  angle  /S  is  complementary  to 
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the  angle  from  the  center  of  the  projection  to  001.  This  can  be  measured  directly  by 
means  of  the  gnomonic  tangent  scale.  Then  construct  the  triangles  CST  and  XYZ.  The 
anuses  p  and  r,  and  v  and  »  are  measured,  lliis  can  most  easily  be  done  by  means  of  the 
divided  circle  and  the  fact  that  an  an^e  at  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  measured  by  one 
half  its  subtended  arc.    The  following  relations  will  then  yield  the  axial  ratio. 


6 
c 


smp. 
sinv' 


a 
c 


sm  u 
sin  V 


For  the  proof  of  these  relations  see  the  explanation  of  the  more  general  case  under  the 
tridinic  syst^n,  Art.  887,  p.  152. 


Determination  of  Axial  Elements  of  Pyroxene  from  Gnomonic  Projection 

814.  To  determine,  by  plotting,  the  indices  of  a  face  on  a  monodinic  crystal,  having 
given  tiie  position  of  its  pole  upon  the  gnomonic  projection.  There  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  orthorhombic  and  monoclinic  systems  in  the  determination  of  indices 
from  the  gnomonic  projection.  The  intercepts  of  perpendiculars  from  the  poles  of  the 
faces  upon  the  front  to  back  and  left  to  right  zonal  lines  running  through  the  pole  of  c(OOl) 
give  directlv  the  first  two  numbers  of  the  indices.  The  gnomonic  projection  of  the  epi- 
dote  crystal  already  given  (Fig.  348)  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  problem. 


VI.  TRICLINIC  SYSTEM 

(Anorthic  System) 

216.  Ciystallographic  Axes.  —  The  tridinic  system  includes  all  the  forms 

which  are  referred  to  three  unequal  axes  with  all  their  intersections  oblique. 

When  orientated  in  the  customary  manner  one  axis  has  a  vertical  posi- 
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tion  and  is  called  the  c  axis  (cf.  Fig.  357),  a  second  axis  lies  in  the  front-to 

'back  plane,  sloping  down  toward  the  observer,  and  is 
called  the  a  axis.  The  remaining  axis  is  designated  as 
the  b  axis.  Usually  the  a  and  b  axes  are  so  chosen  that 
the  a  axis  is  the  shorter  and,  like  in  the  orthorhombic 
system,  is  sometimes  called  the  brachy-axis.  In  that 
case  the  b  axis  is  longer  and  is  known  as  the  macro- 
axis.  But  this  is  not  invariably  true;  thus  with  rho- 
donite the  ratio  of  a  :  6  =  r073  :  1.  The  angle 
between  the  axes  b  and  c  is  called  oc,  that  between  a 
and  c  is  /3,  and  that  between  o  and  6  is  7  (Fig.  357). 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  the  values  of 

a,  P,  and  7,  any  one  may  be  greater  or  less  than  90°;.  this  is  determined  by 

the  choice  of  the  fundamental  forms. 


Triclinic  Axes 


1.  NORMAL  CLASS   (31).    AXINITE  TYPE 

{Holohedral  or  Pinacaidal  Class) 

216.  Symmetry.  —  The  normal  class  of  the  triclinic  system  is  character- 
ized by  a  center  of  symmetry,  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  three  axes, 
but  there  is  no  plane  and  no  axis  of  symmetry.  This  sjrmmetry  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  stereographic  projection  (Fig.  358). 
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Symmetry  of  Normal  Class 


Triclmic  Pinaooids 


217.  Forms.  —  Each  form  of  the  class  includes  two  faces,  parallel  to 
one  another  and  symmetrical  with  reference  to  the  center  of  sjonmetry. 
This  is  true  as  well  of  the  form  with  the  general  symbol  (AAjZ)  as  of  one  of  the 
special  forms,  as,  for  example,  the  a-pinacoid  (100). 

Hence,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  four  prismatic  faces  110,  IlO, 
TTO,  lIO  include  two  forms,  namely,  110,  TTO,  and  IlO,  iTO.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  domes.  Further,  jmy  ej^ght  corresponding  pyramidal  faces,  as, 
for  example,  ill,  lll,_lll,_lTl,  llT,  JlT,  TTI,  111  belong  to  four  distinct 
forms,  namely,  HI,  TIT;  Til,  iTT;  III,  UT;  ill,  TlT,  and  similarly  in 
general. 
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The  various  types  of  forms  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Indioci 

Macropinacoid  or  a-pinaooid (100) 

Brachypinacoid  or  b-pinacoid (010) 

Base  or  c-pinacoid ^ . . .       (001) 

•^ cj 

Macrodomes |  ;r^ 

Brachydomes jgg 

am 

^y^^ \m 

I  (ajEo 

In  the  above  table  it  is  asBumed  that  the  axial  ratio  is  such  that  a  <b.  If  the  oppcH 
site  were  true  the  names  brachy-  and  macro-  would  be  interchanged. 

218.  The  explanations  given  under  the  two  preceding  S3r8tems  make  it 
unnecessary  to  discuss  in  detail  the  various  forms  individually,  except  as 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  crystals  belonging  to  certain  typical  triclmic  species. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  Fig.  359  shows  the  diametral  prism, 
which  is  bounded  by  three  sets  of  unlike  faces,  the  pinacoids  a,  6,  and  c. 
This  is  the  analogue  of  the  cube  of  the  isometric  system,  but  here  the  like 
faces,  edges,  and  solid  angles  include  only  a  given  face,  edge,  and  angle,  and 
that  opposite  to  it. 

219.  niustrations.  —  A  typical  triclinic  crystal  is  shown  in_F1g.  360  of 
axinite.  Here  a(lOO)  is  the  macropinacoid;  m(llO)  and  Jlf(lTO)  the  two 
unit  prisms;  «(201)  a  macrodome,  and  x(lll)  and  r(lll)  two  unit  pyramids. 
The  axial  ratio  is  as  follows: 

a:b:c--  049  :  1  :  048,  a  =  82^  54',  /8  =  91*  52',  y  =  131**  32^. 

Fig|3.  361,  362  show  two  crystals  of  rhodonite,  a  species  which  is  allied  to 
pyroxene,  and  which  approximates  to  it  in  angle  and  habit.    Here  the  faces 

861 


Azinite 


Rhodonite 


are:   Pinacoids  a(ipO),  6(010),  c(OOl);   prisms  m(llO),  Jlf(lTO);   pyramids 
g(221),  ib(221),  n(221),  r(lll). 

Further  illustrations  are  given  by  Fig.  363  of  albite  and  Fig.  364  of  anor- 
thite.    The  symbols  of  the  faces,  besides  the  pinacoids  and  the  unit  prisma^ 
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are  as  follows:   Fig.  363,  x(IOl);   Fig.  364,  prisms  /(130),  2(130);   domes 
<(207),  y(201),  e(021),  r(061),  n(021);    pyramids  m(lll),    a(lll),  o(lll), 
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Stereographic  Projection  of  an  Axinite  Crystal 

p(5ll).    In  Fig.  364  of  anorthite  the  similarity  of  the  crystal  to  one  of  ortho- 
clase  is  evident  on  slight  examination  (cf.  Figs.  340,  341),  and  careful  study 
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with  the  measurement  of  angles  shows  that  the  correspondence  is  very  close. 
Hence  in  this  case  the  choice  of  the  fimdamental  planes  is  readily  made. 

Fig.  365  represents  a  crystal  of  axinite;    Figs.  366  and  367  its  stereo- 
graphic  and  gnomonic  projections. 
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Gnomonic  Projection  of  an  Axinite  Crystal 

2.  ASYMMETRIC  CLASS  (32).    CALCIUM  THIOSULPHATE  TYPE 

{Hemihedral  Class) 

220.  Besides  the  normal  class  of  the  triclinic  system  there  is  another 
possible  class,  possessing  symmetry  neither 
with  respect  to  a  plane,  axis  nor  center;  in  it 
a  given  form  has  one  face  only.  This  class  finds 
examples  among  a  number  of  artificial  salts, 
(hie  of  these  is  calcium  thiosulphate 
(CaS20s.6HsO) ;  as  yet  no  mineral  species  is 
known  to  be  included  here.  This  is  the  most 
general  of  all  the  thirty-two  types  of  forms 
classified  according  to  their  symmetry  and 
comes  first,  therefore,  if  the  classes  are  arranged 
in  order  according  to  the  degree  of  symmetry 
characterizing  them.  This  class  is  one  of  those 
whose  crystals  may  show  circular  polarization. 

This  is  true  of  eleven  of  the  classes  which  have    Symmetry  of  >\^mmetric  Class 
been  described  in  the  preceding  pages. 
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Mathematical  Relations  of  the  Triclinic  System 

221.  Choice  of  Axes.  —  It  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  symmetry  of 
this  system,  that  any  three  faces  of  a  triclinic  crystal  may  be  chosen  as  the  pinacoids,  or 
the  faces  which  fix  the  position  of  the  axial  planes  and  the  directions  of  the  axes;  moreover, 
there  is  a  like  liberty  in  the  choice  of  the  unit  prisms,  domes  or  pyramids  whicn  further  fix 
the  lengths  of  the  axes. 

When  the  crystal  in  hand  is  allied  in  form  or  composition  to  other  species,  whether  of 
the  same  or  different  systems^  this  fact  simplifies  the  problem  and  makes  the  choice  of  the 
fundamental  forms  eas^;.  This  is  well  illustrated,  as  already  noted,  by  the  triclinic  feldspars 
(e.g.,  albite  and  anorthite.  Figs.  363,  364)  which  are  near  m  angle  to  the  allied  monoclinic 
species  orthodase.  Rhodonite  (Figs.  361,  362),  the  triclinic  member  of  the  pyroxene 
group,  is  another  good  example. 

In  other  cases,  where  no  such  relationship  exists,  and  where  varied  habit  makes  different 
orientationsplausible,  there  is  but  little  to  guide  the  choice.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  axinite  (Fig.  360),  where  at  least  ten  distinct  positions  have  been  assumed  by  different 
authors. 

222.  Axial  and  Angular  Elements.  —  The  axial  demenU  of  a  triclinic  crystal  are: 
(1)  the  axial  ratio,  which  expresses  the  lengths  of  the  axes  a  and  c  in  terms  of  the  third 
axis,  6;  and  (2)  the  angles  between  the  axes  a,  /3,  y  (Fig.  357).  There  are  here  five  quanti- 
ties to  be  determined  which  obviously  require  the  measurement  of  five  independent  angles 
between  the  faces. 

The  angular  elements  are  usually  taken  as  the  angles  between  the  pinacoids  and,  in 
addition,  those  between  each  pinacoid  and  the  unit  face  lying  in  the  zone  of  the  other  pina- 
coids; tnat  is, 

a6,     100  A  010,    ac,     100  A  001,    6c,    010  A  001; 


also  am    100  A  110, 

or,  instead,  any  one  or  all  of  these, 

oM,     100  A  lIO, 


001  A  101, 
001  A  TOl, 


001  A  Oil; 
001  A  Oil. 


Of  these  six  angles  taken,  one  is  determined  when  the  others  are  known. 

223.  The  mathematical  relations  existing  between  the  axial  an^es  and  axial  ratio,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  angles  between  the  faces  on  the  other,  admit  of  being  drawn  out  with 
great  completeness,  but  they  are  necejssarily  complex  and  in  general  have  little  practical 
value.  In  fact,  most  of  the  problems  likdy  to  arise  can  be  solved  by  means  of  the  triangles 
of  the  spherical  projection,  together  with  the  cotangent  formula  connecting  four  planes  in 
the  same  zone  (Art.  49,  p.  49) ;  this  will  often  be  laborious  and  may  require  some  ingenuity, 
but  in  general  mvolves  no  serious  difficulty.  In  connection  with  the  use  of  the  cotangent 
formula,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  certain  commonly  occurring  cases  its  form  is  much  simpli- 
fied; some  of  these  have  already  been  explained  under  the  monochnic  system  (Art.  2l0). 
The  formulas  given  there  are  of  course  equally  applicable  here. 

224.  The  nrst  oroblem  may  be  to  find  the  axial  elements  from  measured  angles.  Since 
these  elements  include  five  unknown  quantities,  viz.,  the  three  axial  angles  a,  fi,  y  and 
the  lengths  of  the  axes  a  and  c  in  terms  of  6,  five  measured  angles  are  required,  as  already 
stated. 

Fig.  369  represents  the  crystallo^phic  axes  of  the  triclinic  mineral  rhodonite.  The 
positive. ends  of  the  three  axes  are  joined  by  lines  forming  three  triangles  the  angles  of 
which  are  very  important.    In  the  triangle,  for  instance,  which  has  the  h  and  c  axes  for 

two  of  its  sides  since  the  length 
369  370  of  the  b  axis  is  taken  as  10,  it 

is  only  necessary  to  know 
the  angle  a  and  either  p  or  ir 
in  order  to  determine  the  length 
of  the  c  axis.  In  the  triangle 
that  has  the  a  and  b  axes  ^r 
two  of  its  sides  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  value  of  y  and 
either  <r  or  r  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  length  of  the  a  axis. 
And  lastly  in  the  triangle 
formed  between  the  a  and  c 
axes,  if  the  length  of  either  of 
, ,,       ,,  ,,,.,,  ^  ,  ,    .      these  axes  is  known,  the  length 

of  the  other  can  be  detenmned  from  the  angle  fi  and  either  /*  or  p.    It  is  assumed  that  a 
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crystal   of  rhodonite  showiiiK  the  forma  ariOO),  6(010),  c(OOl)    and   p(lll),  see  Pig. 

370,  has  been  measured  and  the  poles  of  the  faces  plotted  in  the  stereographic  projection, 

Fig.  371.     The  angles  between  the 

great    circles   which  connect    these 

poles  are  the  same  as  those  shown 

m    the    trian^es    built    upon    the 

crystallographic  axes.  Fig.  369.    With 

the  angles  between  tne  different  crys- 
tal faces  known  by  measurement^  it 

is  easy,  by  the  formulas  of  spherical 

trigonometry,  to  calculate  the  value 

of  these  other  angles  and  from  them 

obtain  the  axial  ratio. 

That  the  an^es  shown  on  the  stere- 
ographic   projection,   F^.   371,    are 

identical  with  those  in  Fig.  369  may 

be  proved  as  follows.    Let  Fig.  372 

represent    a    vertical    section    cut 

through  the  spherical  projection  of 

rhodonite    in    such    a    wav    as   to 

include  the  b  and  c  cnrstallographic 

axes.    The  triangle,  which  has  tnese 

axes  as   two    sides    and   the  three 

angles  a,  x  and  p,  ties  therefore  in 

the  plane  of  the  figure.    The  nor- 
mals  to   all   faces   parallel   to   the 

c  axis,  i.e.  the  prism  zone,  would  lie  in  a  plane  at  ri|dit  angles  to  that  axis.    This  plane 

woiud  intersect  the  sphere  of  the  spher- 
ical projection  in  a  great  circle  which  is 
represented  on  the  stereof^phic  pro- 
jection, Fig.  371,  by  the  divided  circle. 
On  Fig.  372  this  ^eat  circle  would 
appear  in  orthographic  projection  as  the 
line  C-C'  lying  at  right  angles  to  the  c 
axis.  In  the  same  way  all  faces  lying 
parallel  to  the  h  axis.  i.e.  the  zone  (100)- 
(lOl)-(OOl),  would  nave  their  normals 
in  a  plane  which  would  be  foreshortened 
to  the  tine  B-B'  in  Fig.  372.  Since 
the  tines  C-C'  and  B-B'  are  at  right 
angles  respectively  to  the  c  and  b  axes 
the  angle  between  them  must  equal  the 
axial  angle,  a.  This  same  an^e  will 
appear  therefore  on  the  stereographic 
projection,  Fig.  371,  between  the  great 
circles  of  the  two  zones,  the  faces  of 
which  are  parallel  respectively  to  the  c 
and  b  axes.  Further  the  normsds  to  all 
faces  which  intersect  the  b  and  c  axes  at 
their  unit  lengths  would  lie  in  aplane  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  b-c,  Fig.  372. 

This  plane  would  appear  in  orthographic  projection  as  the  tine  P-P'.    On  the  stereographic 

projection.    Fig.    371,    this    would    be    represented 

as  the  zonal    circle  passing  through   (100),    (111), 

(Oil),  (TOO).    The  angje  between  B-B'  and  P-P' 

will  by  construction  equal  x  and  that  between  C-C' 

and  P-P '  will  equal  p.    These  same  angles  will  appear 

therefore  in  the  stereographic  projection  between  the  ^^ 

corresponding  zone  circles.     In  the  same  way  the 

identity  of  the  angles  7,  <r,  t,  /9,  /*  and  »  in  Figs.  369 

and  371  can  be  proved. 
With  the  necessary  number  of  these  angles  siven 

the   formulas    required    for  the  calculation  of  the 

axial  lengths  are  given  below.     The  angles  t',  <r',  y\ 

m',  it'  and  p'  are  the  corresponding  angles  to  t,  <r,  etc.. 

in  the  adjacent  quadrants,  see  Fig.  373. 
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sin  r      sin  r' 


a    sm  y      sin  p 


sin  <r      sin  4r 


c 
a 


sin  T      sm  T 


e 
b' 


b '  sin  ft      sin  m'      <i    sin  p      sin  p 

If  the  angles  given  are  between  the  three  pinacoids  and  the  pyramid  hkl  (not  the  unit  form) 
the  relations  are  similar.  Tliat  is,  if  for  the  face  hkl  the  corresponding  angles  be  represented 
^y  ^oy  <r9i  etc.,  where  ro,  <ro  are  the  angles  between  the  zone  circles  100,  001  and  100,  010 
respectively  and  the  sone  circle  001,  hkO,  these  relations  may  be  expressed  in  the  general 
form 


sin  To      sin  ro'        a 

k    a 

sin  ao      sin  a^'      h , 

'hi' 

sin  Po     sin  po'       c 

h    e 

sin  Ai«  ~  sin  mo'       I 

T'a' 

sin  To      sin  ro'        c 

k    c 

sin  po      sin  po'      /, 

"  r  6 

Thus  for  the  face  321  the  formulas  become 

sin  To       a       2  a    sin  i^o      3c 
sin  <ro  "  |6  ~  3  6 '  sin  /io  ~  a* 

sin  To      2c 

sin  Po      b 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 

a  =  180**  -  il,        ^  =  180°  -B,        7  =  180**  -  C, 

where  A,  B,  C  are  the  an^es  in  the  pinacoidal  spherical  triangle  lOO'OlO'OOl  at  these 
poles  respectively.    That  is, 

A«,+p=xo  +  Po-  {180**  -  a); 

^^v+M^Fo  +  Mo^  (180**  -  fi); 

C  =  T-f<r=To  +  ffo«  (180**  -  7). 
Also 

180"   -  A  =  t'  +  p'  =  iro'  +  Po'  =  «. 

Hence,  having  given,  by  measurement  or  calculation,  the  angles  between  the  faces 
a6(100  A  010),  ac{lO0  A  001)  and  &c(010  A  001),  which  are  the  sides  of  this  triangle,  the 
angles  A,  B,  C  are  calculated  and  their  supplements  are  the  axial  angles  a,  /3,  y  respectively. 
Still  another  series  of  equations  are  those  below,  which  give  the  relations  of  the  anglea 
Mt  Pf  p,  etc.,  to  the  axes  and  axial  angles.  Bv  means  of  them,  with  the  sine  formulas  given 
aix>ve,  the  angular  elements  (and  other  angles)  can  be  calculated  from  the  asdal  elements. 


tan/x 

= 

a  sm  /3 

c 

-f  a  cos  /5 ' 

tanp 

s= 

c 

6  sin  a 

• 

-h  fc  coso' 

fon  IV 

a  sin  7 

tany 

- 

csin  fi 

a  '\-  c  cos 

^' 

tan  ir 

= 

c  sm  a 

b  -\-  c  cos 

a 

fan  ^ 

&  sin  7 

b  -\-  a  cos  7  ' 


a  -\-  b  cos  7* 


These  equations  apply  when  fi  +  Pf  etc.,  is  less  than  90°;  if  their  sum  is  greater  than 
90°  the  sigi  in  the  denominator  is  negative. 

207.    jThe  following  equations  are  also  often  useful. 

.  2  sin  p  sin  p'      2  sin  t  sin  x' 

tan  a  = 


tan  ^  » 


tan  7  = 


sin  (p.-  p') 
2  sin  M  sin  m' 
sin  (m  -  n') 
2  sin  r  sin  t' 


sin  (x  —  x') 
2  ain  p  sin  »' 
sin  (i'  —  p') 
2  sin  a  sin  <r' 


Also, 


sin  (t  -  r')        sin  (<r  —  <r') 
a  +  x-hp=/3-f-M  +  i'  =  7  +  r+<r  =  180°. 


The  calculation,  from  the  angular  elements  or  from  the  assumed  fundamental  measured 
angles,  either  (1)  of  the  angular  position  of  any  face  whose  symbol  is  given,  or  (2)  of  the 
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symbol  of  an  unknown  face  for  which  measured  angles  are  at  hand,  requires  no  further 
explanation.  The  cotangent  formula  is  all  that  is  needed  in  a  single  zone,  and  the  solution 
of  spherical  triangles  on  the  projection  (with  the  use  of  the  sine  formulas)  will  suf&ce  in 
addition  in  all  ordinary  cases. 

225.  To  determine,  by  plotting,  the  axial  elements  of  a  triclinic  crystal,  having  given 
the.  stereographic  projection  of  its  forms.  In  order  to  solve  this  problem  it  is  necessary 
to  have  given  the  position  of  the  poles  of  o- . 

the  unit  forms  (100),  (010),  (001),  (111)  or  *"* 

to  be  able  to  locate  them  by  means  of 
their  zonal  relations.  Through  these  poles 
the  various  zonal  circles  are  drawn  as 
shown  in  the  case  of  rhodonite,  Fig.  371. 
The  angles  a^  ^,  7,  x,  p,  etc .,  are  then  given 
upon  the  projection.  These  angles  can  be 
measured  as  described  in  Art.  41,  p.  39. 
Taking  next  a  certain  line  as  representing 
the  imit  length  of  the  h  axis  and  knowing 
the  angles  a,  w  and  p  the  triangle  that 
includes  the  b  and  c  axes,  see  Fig.  369,  can 
be  drawn  to  scale  and  the  unit  length  of 
the  c  axis  determined.  In  a  similar  way 
the  length  of  the  a  axis  can  be  found. 

226.  To  determine,  by  plotting,  the  indices 
of  a  face  upon  a  triclinic  crystal,  having 
given  the  position  of  its  pole  in  the  stereo- 
graphic  projection  and  the  axial  elements 
of  die  mineral.  To  illustrate  this  problem 
a  possible  p3rramid  face  on  rhodonite  will  be  used.  Its  pole  is  located  in  the  stereograp- 
hic projection  at  x,  Fig.  374.  The  position  of  the  poles  of  the  faces  o(lOO)  and  6(010) 
must  slso  be  known.    The  directions  of  the  mtersections  of  the  planes  of  the  a-c  and 

h-c  axes  with  the  plane  of  the 
275  projection  can  then  be  drawn. 

These  lines  will  represent  the 
horizontal  projections  of  the  a 
and  b  crystallographic  axes. 
A  radial  line  is  then  drawn  from 
the  center  of  the  projection,  O, 
through  X.  Another  line, 
A-P-B,  is  drawn  perpendicular 
to  this  line  at  any  convenient 
distance  from  the  center,  O. 
The  line  A-P-B  will  represent 
the  direction  of  intersection  of 
the  face  x  with  the  horizontal 
plane  of  the  projection.  The 
mtercept  that  the  face  will 
make  upon  the  vertical  axis  can 
be  found  by  the  construction  of 
a  right  triangle  with  O-P  as  its 
base,  a  line  representing  the  c 
axis  as  its  vertical  side  and  the 
angle  between  O-x  as  the  angle 
between  the  base  and  the  hy- 
pothenuse,  see  Fi^.  375.  Under 
the  assumed  conditions  the  face 
will  intersect  the  c  axis  at  a  dis- 
tance of  1*93,  the  radius  of  the 
circle  in  the  figure  being 
1*0.  The  face  will  also  pass 
throu^  the  points  A  and  B  on  the  horizontal  projections  of  the  a  and  6  axes. 
With  the  known  angles  fi  and  a  it  is  possible  to  construct  the  a  and  b  axes  with  their  proper 
angular  relations  to  the  c  axis.  The  intercepts  of  the  face  upon  these  two  axes  will  be 
given  by  the  extension  of  the  lines  from  the  point  1'93  on  the  c  axis  to  the  points  A  and  B. 
hi  this  way  the  intercepts  of  the  face  upon  the  three  axes  were  obtained  as  11  la,  1*556, 
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l'93e.  By  dividing  these  numbers  by  1'55  we  get  the  intercepts  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
length  of  the  6  axis,  considering  that  as  I'O.  Tne  intercepts  then  become  071a,  lb,  l*24c. 
When  these  are  compiured  with  the  axial  ratio  of  rhodonite,  a:6:c»  1*114  :1:  0*986, 
the  parameters  of  the  face  are  found  to  be  }a.  16,  2c.  The  indices  of  x  are  therefore  321. 
w.  To  determine,  by  plotting,  the  tzial  elements  of  a  tridinic  crystal  having  given  the 
gnomonic  projection  of  its  forms.  To  illustrate  this  problem  it  is  assumed  that  the  posi- 
tions of  the  poles  of  the  faces,  (100),  (010),  (001),  (101),  (Oil)  and  (HI)  on  rhodonite  are 
known,  see  Fig.  376.  If  this  figure  is  compared  with  the  stereographic  projection  of  the 
same  forms  given  in  Fig.  371,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  angle  between  tne  zones  (lOO)-(lOl)- 
(001)  and  (100)-(111)-(011)  is  equal  to  r,  that  between  the  zones  (100)-(111)-(011)  and 
(100)-(110)-(010)  is  equal  to  p,  between  (010)-(011)-(001)  and  (010)-(111)-(101)  is  equal 
to  y  and  between  (010)-(111)-(101)  and  (010)-(110)-(100)  is  equal  to  ti.  The  method 
bv  which  the  angles  between  these  various  zones  may  be  measured  was  explained  in  Art. 
42,  p.  43,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  construction  of  Fig.  376.  From  these  angles  triangles 
can  be  readily  constructed  to  give  the  lengths  of  the  a  and  c  axes  in  terms  of  the  6  axis, 
with  its  length  taken  as  equal  to  1  '0. 


100 

228.  To  detennine,  by  piottmg,  the  indices  of  the  forms  of  a  tridinic  crystal,  having 
given  the  position  of  other  poles  upon  the  gnomonic  projection.  The  method  for  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  is  similar  to  that  already  described  under  the  previous  systems.  The 
difiFerence  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  lines  of  reference  upon  which  are  plotted  the  intercepts 
of  the  lines  drawn  to  them  from  the  poles  of  the  faces  make  oblique  angles  with  each  other. 
These  reference  lines  are  taken  as  the  zonal  lines  (OOl)-(lOl)  and  (OOl)-(Oll)  and  the 
intercepts  from  which  the  indices  are  determined  are  measured  from  tne  pole  of  (001).  A 
study  of  the  gnomonic  projection  of  axinite,  Fig.  367,  will  illustrate  this  problem. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  ANGLES  OF  CRYSTALS 

229.  Contact-Goniometers.  —  The  interfacial  angles  of  crystals  are 
measured  by  means  of  instruments  which  are  called  goniometers. 
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The  simplest  form  is  the  contact-  or  hand-goniometer  one  form  of  which  is 
represented  in  Fig.  377. 

This  contact-goniometer  consists  of  a  card  on  which  is  printed  a  semi- 
circular arc  graduated  to  half  degrees  at  the  center  of  which  is  fastened  a 
celluloid  arm  which  may  be  turned  to  any  desired  position.  The  method  of 
use  of  the  goniometer  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  377.    The  bottom  of  the  card  and 
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Penfield  Contact  Goniometer,  Model  B 

the  blackened  end  of  the  celluloid  arm  are  brought  in  as  acciu^te  contact  as 
possible  with  the  two  crystal  faces,  the  angle  between  which  is  desired.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  plane  of  the  goniometer  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
edge  of  intersection  between  the  two  faces.  Another  model  of  the  contact- 
goniometer.  Fig.  378,  has  two  arms  swiveled  together  and  separate  from  the 
graduated  arc.  The  crystal  angle  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  arms  and  then 
the  angle  between  them  measured  by  placing  them  upon  the  graduated  arc. 
This  latter  type  is  employed  in  cases  where  the  crystal  lies  in  such  a  position 
as  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  former.* 


^  These  simple  t^rpes  of  contact-goniometera  were  devised  by  S  L.  Peofidd  and  can  be 
obtained  by  addresBingthe  Mineralogical  Laboratory  of  the  Sheffidd  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  Unhrcfaity,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
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The  cODtact-goniometer  \a  useful  in  the  case  of  large  crystals  and  those 
whose  faces  are  not  well  polished;   the  measurements  with  it,  however,  are 
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Fenticld  CoDtact  Goniometer,  Model  A 

seldom  accurate  within  a  quarter  of  a  d^ree.     In  the  finest  specimens  of 
crystals,  where  the  faces  are  smooth  and  lustrous,  results  far  more  accurate 
may   be  obtained  by  means  of  a  different 
instrument,    called     the     reflecting    goni- 
ometer. 

230.  Reflectiiig  Goniometer.  —  This 
type  of  instrument  was  devised  by 
WoUaston  in  1809.  It  has  undei^ne  exten- 
sive modifications  and  improvements  since 
that  time.  Only  the  perfected  forms  that 
are  in  common  use  to-day  will  be 
described. 

The  principle  underlying  the  construction 

of      the     reflecting     goniometer     will    be 

understood  by  reference  to  the  figure  (Fig. 

379),    which    represents    a    section    of    a 

crystal,  whose   angle,  <d>c,  between  the  faces  ab,  be,  is  required.     Let  the 

eye  be  placed  at  P  and  the  point  M  he  &  source  of  light.     The  eye  at  P, 

looking  at  the  face  of  the  crystal,  be,  will  observe  a  reflected  image  of  m, 

in  the  direction  of  Pn.     The  crystal  may  now  be  so  changed  in  its  positioa 

that  the  same  image  is  seen  reflected  by  the  next  face  and  in  the  same  direction, 

Pn.    To  effect  this,  the  crystal  must  be  turned  around,  imtil  aW  has  the 
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present  direction  of  be.  The  angle  rf&c  measures,  therefore,  the  number  of 
degrees  through  which  the  crystal  must  be  turned;  it  may  be  measured  by 
attaching  the  crystal  to  a  graduated  circle,  which  turns  with  the  crystal. 
This  angle  is  the  supplement  of  the  interior  angle  between  the  two  faces,  or 
in  other  words  is  the  normal  angle,  or  angle  between  the  two  poles  {see  Art. 
13,  p.  44).  The  reflecting  goniometer  hence  gives  directly  the  angle  needed 
on  the  system  of  Miller  here  followed. 

231.  Horizontal  Goniometer.  —  A  form  of  reflecting  goniometer  well 
adapted  for  accurate  measurements  is  shown  in  Fig.  380.  The  particular 
form  of  instrument  here  figured  *  b  made  by  Fuess. 


One-circle  Beflection  GoDiometer 

The  iuBtniment  stands  on  a  tripod  with  leveling  screws.  The  central 
axis,  0,  has  within  it  a  hollow  axis,  b,  with  which  the  plate,  d,  turns,  carrying 
the  verniers  and  also  the  observing  telescope,  the  upright  support  of  which  is 
shown  at  B.  Within  &  is  a  second  hollow  axis,  e,  which  carries  the  graduated 
circle,  /,  above,  and  which  is  turned  by  the  screw-head,  g;  the  tangent  screw, 
a,  serves  as  a  fine  adjustment  for  the  observing  telescope,  B,  the  screw,  c,  being 
for  this  purpose  raised  so  as  to  bind  b  and  e  together.  The  tangent  screw,  ff, 
is  a  fine  adjustment  for  the  graduated  circle.  Again,  within  e  is  the  third 
axis,  h,  turned  by  the  screw-head,  t,  and  within  k  is  the  central  rod,  which 
carriea  the  support  for  the  crystal,  with  the  adjusting  and  centering  con- 
trivances mentioned  below.     This  rod  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  screw,  k, 

*  The  figure  here  used  ia  from  the  catalogue  of  Fueee. 
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SO  as  to  bring  the  ciystal  to  the  proper  height  —  that  is,  up  to  the  axis  of  the 
telescope;  when  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  clamp  at  p,  turned  by  a 
set-key,  binds  «  to  the  axis,  h.  The  movement  of  h  can  take  place  independ- 
ently of  Qy  but  after  the  crystal  is  ready  for  measurement  these  two  axes  are 
bound  together  by  the  set-screw,  L  The  signal  telescope  is  supported  at  C, 
firmly  attached  to  one  of  the  legs  of  the  tripod.  The  crystal  is  mounted  on 
the  plate,  u,  with  wax,  the  plate  is  clamped  by  the  screw,  v.  The  centering 
apparatus  consists  of  two  slides  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (one  of  these  is 
shown  in  the  figure)  and  the  screw,  a,  which  works  it;  the  end  of  the  other 
corresponding  screw  is  seen  at  a^  The  adj%isiing  arrangement  consists  of 
two  cylindrical  sections,  one  of  them,  r,  shown  in  the  figure,  the  other  at  /; 
the  cylinders  have  a  common  center.  The  circle  on  /  is  graduated  to  degrees 
and  quarter  degrees,  and  the  vernier  gives  the  readings  to  30". 

A  brilliant  source  of  light  is  placed  behind  the  collimator  tube  which  is 
at  the  top  of  the  support  C.  Openings  of  various  size  and  character  are  pro- 
vided at  the  rear  end  of  this  tube  in  order  to  modify  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
beam  of  light  that  is  to  be  reflected  from  the  crystal  faces.  The  most  com- 
monly used  opening  is  one  made  by  placing  two  circular  disks  nearly  in  con- 
tact with  each  other  leaving  between  them  an  hour-glass  shaped  figure.  The 
telescope  tube  L  is  provided  with  several  removable  telescopes  with  lenses 
which  have  different  angular  breadths  and  magnifying  powers  and  hence  are 
suitable  for  observing  faces  varjdng  in  size  and  degree  of  polish.  At  the  front 
of  the  tube  L  there  is  a  lens  which  is  so  pivoted  that  it  may  be  thrown  into  or 
out  of  the  axis  of  the  telescope.  When  this  lens  lies  in  the  axis  of  the  tube  it 
converts  the  telescope  into  a  low-power  microscope  with  which  the  crystal 
may  be  observed.  Without  this  lens  the  telescope  has  a  long-distance  focus 
and  only  the  beam  of  light  reflected  from  the  crystal  face  can  be  seen. 

The  method  of  uae  of  the  instrument  is  briefly  as  follows.  The  little  plate  u  is  removed 
and  upon  it  is  fastened  by  means  of  some  wax  the  crystal  to  be  measured.  The  faces  of 
the  zone  that  is  to  be  measured  should  be  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  vertical  to  the  sur- 
face of  this  plate.  It  will  usualljr  facilitate  the  subsequent  adjustment  if  a  prominent  face 
in  this  sone  be  placed  so  that  it  is  parallel  to  one  of  the  edges  of  the  plate  u.  This  plate 
with  the  attached  cr3rstal  is  then  fastened  in  place  by  the  screw  v.  During  the  prelimmary 
adjustments  of  the  crystal  the  small  lens  in  front  of  the  tube  L  is  placed  in  its  axis  and  the 
crystal  observ^  through  the  microscope  thus  formed.  It  is  usually  better  also  to  make 
these  first  adjustments  outside  the  dark  room  in  daylight.  By  means  of  the  screw-head  k 
the  central  nost  is  raised  or  lowered  until  the  center  of  the  crystal  lies  in  the  plane  of  the 
telescope,  riext  by  means  of  the  two  sliding  tables  controlled  by  the  screw-heads  a  and  a' 
the  crystal  is  adjusted  so  that  the  edge  over  which  the  angle  is  to  be  measured  coincides 
with  the  axis  of  the  instrmnent.  This  adjustment  is  most  easily  accomplished  by  turning 
the  central  post  of  the  instrument  until  one  of  these  sliding  plates  lies  at  right  angles  to 
the  telescope  and  then  by  turning  its  screw-head  bring  the  intersection  in  question  to  coin- 
cide with  tne  vertical  cross-hair  of  the  telescope  tube.  Then  turn  the  post  until  the  other 
plate  lies  at  right  angles  to  the  telescope  and  make  a  similar  adjustment.  Then  in  a  similar 
manner  by  means  of  the  tipping  screws  x  and  y  brins  the  intersection  between  the  faces 
to  a  position  parallel  with  the  vertical  cross-hair  of  the  telescope.  By  a  combination  of 
these  adjustments  this  edse  should  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  vertical  cross-hair  and  to 
remain  stationary  while  the  crystal  is  revolved  upon  the  central  post  of  the  instrument. 
Next  the  instrument  is  taken  into  the  dark  room  and  a  light  placed  behind  the  collimator 
tube,  and  the  crystal  turned  until  one  of  the  faces  is  seen  through  the  tube  L  to  be  brightly 
illuminated.  Then  the  little  lens  in  the  front  of  this  tube  is  raised  and  the  reflection  of  the 
beam  of  light,  or  signal  as  it  is  called,  should  lie  in  the  field.  If  the  preliminary  adjust- 
ments were  accurate  the  horizontal  cross-hair  will  bisect  this  signal.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  however,  further  slight  adjustments  will  be  necessary.  Before  the  angles  between 
the  faces  can  be  measured  their  various  signak  must  all  be  bisected  by  the  horizontal  cross- 
hair.   When  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  each  signal  in  turn  is  brought  into  place  so  that 
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it  is  biaected  also  bv  the  vertical  cross-hair  and  its  angular  position  read  by  means  of  the 
graduated  scale  ana  vernier.  The  difference  between  the  angles  for  two  faces  gives  liie 
normal  angle  between  them.  In  making  these  reading  care  muet  be  taken  that  the  plate 
on  which  the  graduated  circle  is  engraved  is  turned  with  the  central  poet.  In  order  to 
do  this  only  the  screw-head  g  must  oe  used  unless,  as  is  wise,  the  two  screw-heads  t  and  g 
have  been  previously  clamped  together  by  means  of  I.  For  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the 
Btgaals  on  the  vertical  cross-hair  the  tangent  screw  ff  is  used,  la  mulfing  a  record  of  the 
aneles  measured  it  is  important  to  note  accurately  the  face  from  which  each  signal  is  derived 
and  the  character  of  the  signal.  It  is  frequently  helpful  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  outlines 
o(  the  different  faces  and  number  or  letter  them. 

232.  Theodolite-Goniometer.  —  A  form  of  goniometer  •  having  many 
practical  advantages  and  at  present  in  wide  use  has  two  independent  circlcB 


Two-drole  RefleotioD  Goniometer 

and  is  commonly  known  as  the  hoo-cirde  goniomder.  It  is  used  in  a  manner 
analagous  to  that  of  the  ordinary  theodolite.  Instruments  of  this  type  were 
devised  independently  by  Fedorow,  Czapeki  and  Goldschmidt.  Other 
models  have  been  described  since.  In  addition  to  the  usual  graduated  hori- 
zontal circle  of  Fig.  380,  and  the  accompanying  telescope  and  collimator,  a 
second  graduated  circle  is  added  which  revolves  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  first.     Pig.  381,  after  Goldschmidt,  gives  a  cross-sectional  view  of  one  of 

*  Fedorow,  Univenal  or  TheodoUtOoniometer,  Zs.  Kryst.,  SI,  574,  1893;  33,  229, 
1893;  Cupski,  Zdtschr.  f.  Instrumentenkunde,  1,  1893;  Goldschmidt,  Zs.  Kryst.,  31,  210, 
1892;  H,  610,  1896;  SB,  321,  538,  1896;  39,  333,  580,  1898.  On  the  method  of  Gold- 
schmidt, see  Palache,  Am.  J.  Be.,  3,  279,  1896;  Amer.  Mineral  6,  No.  2,  «t  seq.,  1920.  A 
simplified  form  of  the  theodolite-goniometer  is  deecribed  by  St^ber,  Zs.  Kryst.,  39,  26, 
1897;  64,  442. 
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the  earlier  machines  devised  by  him.    It  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  essential 
features  of  the  instrument. 

The  crystal  to  be  measured  is  attached  at  the  end  of  the  axis  (h)  of  the 
vertical  circle  and  so  adjusted  by  means  of  suitable  centering  and  tipping 
devices  that  a  given  plane,  called  the  polar  plane,  is  normal  to  this  axis  and 
lies  directly  over  the  axis  of  the  horizontal  circle.  In  using  the  instrument, 
instead  of  directly  measuring  the  interfacial  angles  of  the  crystal,  the  position 
of  each  face  is  determined  independently  of  the  others  by  the  measurement  of 
its  angular  co-ordinates,  or  what  might  be  called  its  latitude  and  longitude. 
These  co-ordinates  are  the  angles  (0  and  p  of  Goldschmidt)  measured,  respec- 
tively, in  the  vertical  and  horizontal  circles  from  an  assumed  pole  and  merid- 
ian, which  are  fixed,  in  most  cases,  by  the  symmetry  of  the  crystal.  In  prac- 
tice the  crystal  is  usually  so  mounted  that  its  prismatic  zone  is  perpendicular 
to  the  vertical  circle.  A  plane  at  right  angles  to  this  zone,  i.e.,  the  basal  plane 
in  the  first  four  systems,  is  known  as  the  polar  plane  and  its  position  when 
reflecting  the  signal  into  the  telescope  establishes  the  zero  position  for  the 
horizontal  circle.  The  p)osition  of  a  pinacoid,  usually  the  010  plane,  in  the 
prism  zone  establishes  the  zero  position  for  the  vertical  circle.  For  example, 
with  an  orthorhombic  crystal,  for  the  pyramid  111,  the  angle  4>  (measured  on 
the  vertical  circle)  is  equal  to  010  A  110  and  p  (measured  on  the  horizontal 
circle)  is  equal  to  001  A  111. 

Goldschmidt  has  shown  that  this  instrument  is  directly  applicable  to  the 

system  of  indices  and  methods  of 
calculation  and  projection  adopted 
by  him,  which  admit  of  the  deducing 
of  the  elements  and  symbols  of  a 
given  crystal  with  a  minimum  of 
labor  and  calculation.*  Fedorow 
h£is  also  shown  that  this  in- 
strument, with  the  addition  of  the 
appliances  devised  by  him,  can  be 
most  conveniently  used  in  the  crys- 
tallographic  and  optical  study  of 
crystals. 

The  following  hints  as  to  the  methods  of 
using  this  instrument  may  prove  helpful. 
The  telescope  and  collimator  tube 
are  placed  at  some  convenient  angle 
to  each  other  (usually  about  70^) 
and  then  clamped  in  position.  The 
next  step  is  to  find  the  polar  posi- 
tion of  the  horizontal  circle^  i.«.,  the  position  at  which  a  crystal  plane  lying  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  vertical  cu'cle  will  throw  the  reflected  beam  of  light  on  to  the  cross-hairs 
of  the  telescope.  Obviously  the  plane  under  these  conditions  must  be  normal  to  the 
bisector  of  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  the  collimator  and  telescope,  the  line  B-P,  Fig. 
382.  The  method  by  which  this  polar  position  is  found  is  as  follow^s:  Some  reflecting  sur- 
face is  mounted  upon  the  end  of  the  post  h,  Figs.  381,  382,  making  some  small  inclined 
angle  to  the  plane  normal  to  that  post.     Then  by  turning  the  instrument  in  both  the  hori- 
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•  See  Goldschmidt's  Krystallographische  Winkeltabellen  (432  pp.,  Berlin,  1897). 
This  gives  the  angles  required  by  his  system  for  all  known  species.  See  also  Zs.  Kryst., 
89,  361.  1898.  The  same  author's  atlas  der  Krystallformen,  1913  el  seq.,  is  a  monumental 
work  giving  all  previously  published  crystal  figures  together  with  a  discussion  of  the  forms 
observed  upon  them. 
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lontal  and  vertical  planes  this  surface  is  brought  into  the  proper  position  to  reflect  the 
signal  into  the  telescope,  see  position  I,  Fis.  382.  The  horizontal  angle  of  this  position  is 
Doted.  Then  the  vertical  circle  is  turnea  through  an  angle  of  180°.  This  brings  the 
reflecting  surface  into  the  position  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure.  In  order 
to  again  bring  this  surface  back  to  its  reflecting  position  the  vertical  circle  with  the  post 
h  must  be  moved  in  the  horizontal  plane  until  Uie  position  II  is  reached.  The  horizontal 
reading  of  this  position  is  also  not^.  The  angle  midway  between  these  two  readings  is 
the  pmar  position  desired.  That  is,  when  the  post  h  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  broken 
line  P-B  a  plane  normal  to  its  axis  would  reflect  a  beam  of  light  from  the  collimator  into 
the  telescope.  This  position  constitutes  the  zero  position  of  the  horizontal  circle  from 
which  the  p  ansles  are  measured. 

The  method  used  to  adjust  a  crystal  upon  the  instrument  so  that  it  will  occup}^  the 
proper  position  for  measurement  will  vanr  with  the  character  of  the  crystal.  A  few  illus- 
trations follow.  1.  If  the  cryatail  has  a  oaaal  plane  at  right  angles  to  a  prism  zone.  The 
crystal  is  mounted  upon  the  post  A  so  that  the  faces  of  the  prism  zone  he  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible paraJled  to  the  axis  of  tne  post  or  the  basal  plane  as  nearly  as  possible  normal  to  it. 
Then  the  instrument  is  moved  until  the  reading  of  the  horizontal  circle  agrees  with  the 
poltf  position  already  determined.  Then  by  means  of  the  tipping  screws  the  crystal  is 
moveu  untU  the  reflection  from  the  basal  plane  is  centered  upon  the  cross-hairs  of  the  tele- 
scope. If  the  adjustments  have  been  accurately  made  the  signal  will  remain  stationary 
whue  the  vertical  circle  is  revolved.  Next  the  horizontal  circle  is  moved  through  an  angle 
of  90**.  Tliis  will  bring  the  reflections  from  the  faces  of  the  prism  zone  into  the  telescope. 
If  the  pinaooid  010  is  present  the  vertical  circle  is  turned  until  the  reflected  signal  from  tnis 
face  falls  on  the  horizontal  cross-hair.  The  reading  of  the  vertical  circle  imder  these  con- 
ditions establishes  the  position  of  the  meridian  from  which  the  0  angles  are  measured. 
If  the  pinacoid  010  is  not  present  it  is  usually  possible  to  determine  its  theoretical  position 
from  the  position  of  other  faces  in  the  prism  zone  or  in  the  zone  between  010  and  100. 
2.  If  there  is  no  basal  plane  jaresent  upon  the  crystal  hut  a  good  prism  zone.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  horizontal  circle  is  turned  until  it  is  exactly  90°  away  from  its  determined 
polar  angle  and  then  the  crystal  adiusted  by  means  of  the  tipping  scr  ews  until  the  signals 
from  the  faces  of  the  prism  zone  all  fall  on  the  vertical  cross-nair  as  the  vertical  circle  of 
the  goniometer  is  turned.  3.  //  neither  basal  plane  or  prism  zone  is  available  bui  there  are 
two  or  more  faces  present  which  are  equally  inclined  to  a  theoretical  basal  plane.  First  adjust 
the  crystal  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  proper  position  and  then  obtaining  reflections  from 
these  faces  note  the  horizontal 
circle  reading  in  each  case. 
Take  an  average  of  these  read- 
ing and  adding  or  subtracting 
this  angle  from  the  polar  angle 
of  the  horizontal  scale  place 
the  instrument  in  this  position. 
Then  by  tipping  the  crystal 
try  to  bring  it  into  such  a 
position  that  all  of  these  faces 
will  successively  reflect  the  sig- 
nal into  the  telescope  as  the 
vertical  circle  is  turned.  The 
operation  may  have  to  be  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  before 
the  final  adjustment  is  made. 
If  the  angle  between  the  inclined 
faces  and  the  theoretical  base 
is  kno¥m  the  instrument  can 
be  set  in  the  proper  position 
at  once  and  tne  crystal 
brought  into  adjustment  very 
quickly.  Other  problems  wiU 
arise  in  practice  but  their 
solution  will  be  along  similar  Unes  to  those  suggested  above.  It  may  frequently  happen 
that  more  than  one  method  of  adjustment  may  be  used  with  a  given  crystal.  In  that  case 
the  faces  giving  the  best  reflections  should  be  used.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
preliminary  adjustment  of  the  crystal  is  of  supreme  importance  since  all  measurements  of 
the  co-ordinates  of  the  different  faces  depend  upon  it.  It  is  wise  to  check  the  adjustment 
in  aU  possible  ways  before  making  the  measurements. 
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After  theee  adjustments  have  bean  oompleted  the  crystal  is  turned  about  both  the 
horixODtal  and  vertical  planefl  so  that  each  face  upon  it  aucceesively  reflects  the  signal 
into  the  telescope.  The  horiEontal  and  vertical  reading  are  made  in  each  case.  The 
forms  present  can  then  be  readilv  plotted  in  either  the  etereographic  or  Knomonic  projec- 
tions.  FJE.  383  shows  how  tiie  lorma  of  a  simple  crystal  of  topai  could  be  plotted  in  the 
stereographic  projection  from  the  ^  and  p  angles  obtained  from  it  —  the  two  circle  goni- 
ometer measurements.  For  each  face  the  vertical  circle  angle,  ^,  is  plotted  on  the  divided 
circle,  the  position  of  6(010)  giving  the  sero  point  while  the  horizontal  circle  angle  is  plotted 
on  a  radiallinefromthecenterottbeprojectioo,thepaBitianofc(D01)givin    " 


COMPOtJND  OR  TWIN  CRYSTALS 

233.  Twin  CrystalB.  —  Twin  crystate  are  those  in  which  one  or  more 
parts  regularly  arranged  are  in  reverse  position  with  reference  to  the  other 
part  or  parts.  They  often  appear  externally  to  consist  of  two  or  more  crystals 
Bymmetrically  united,  and  sometimes  have  the  form  of  a  cross  or  star.  They 
aJso  exhibit  the  composition  in  the  reversed  arrangement  of  part  of  the  faces, 
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in  the  strise  of  the  surface,  and  in  re-entering  angles;  in  certain  cases  the 
compound  structure  can  only  be  surely  detecb»l  by  an  examination  in  polai^ 
ized  light.  The  above  figures  (Figs.  384-386)  are  examples  of  typical  kinds  of 
twin  crystals,  and  many  others  are  given  on  the  pages  following. 

-To  Ulustrate  the  relation  of  the  parts  in  a  twin  crystal,  Figs.  387,  388  are 
given.  Fig.  387  shows  a  regular  octahedron  divided  into  halves  by  a  plane 
parallel  to  an  octahedral  face.  If  now  the  lower  half  be  supposed  to  be  re- 
volved 180°  about  an  axis  nonnal  to  this  plane,  the  twinned  octahedron  of 
Fig.  388  results.  This  is  a  common  type  of  twin  in  the  isometric  system, 
and  the  method  here  employed  to  describe  the  position  of  the  parts  of  the 
crystal  to  one  another  is  applicable  to  nearly  all  twins. 

234.  Distinction  between  Twinning  and  Parallel  Grouping.  —  It  is 
important  to  understand  that  crystals,  or  parts  of  crystals,  so  grouped  as  to 
occupy  parallel  positions  with  reference  to  each  other  —  that  is,  those  whose 
similar  faces  are  parallel  —  are  not  called  twins;  the  term  is  applied  only 
where  the  crystals  or  parts  of  them  are  united  in  their  reversed  position  in 
accordance  with  some  deducible  mathematical  law.  Thus  Fig.  389,  which 
represents  a  cluster  of  partial  crystals  of  analcite,  is  a  case  of  parallel 
groupitig  simply  (see  Art.  262) ;  but  Fig.  407  illustrates  twinning,  and  this  is 
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true  of  li^g.  416  also.     Since  though  in  these  cases  the  axes  remain  parallel 
the  similar  faces  (and  planes  of  symmetry)  are  reversed  in  position. 

236.  Twinning-Azis.  —  The  relative  position  of  the  part«  of  a  twinned 
crystal  can  be  best  described  as  just  explained,  by  reference  to  that  line  or 
axis  called  the  Umnning-axia,  a  revolution  of  180°  about  which  would  serve  to 
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bring  the  twinned  part  parallel  to  the  other,  or  in  other  words,  which  would 
cause  one  of  the  parallel  parts  to  take  a  twinned  position  relatively  to  the  other. 

The  twinning-axis  is  always  a  possible  crystalline  line  —  that  is,  either 
a  crystallc^raphic  axis  or  the  normal  to  some  possible  face  on  the  crystal, 
usu^ly  one  of  the  common  fundamental  forms. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  ordinary  twins  have  actually  been  formed  by 
such  a  revolution  of  the  parts  of  crystals,  for  all  twins  (except  those  of  second- 
ary origin,  see  Art  242)  are  the  result  of  regular  molecular  growth  or  enlarge- 
ment, like  that  of  the  simple  crystal.  This  reference  to  a  revoljdion,  and  an 
axia  of  revolution,  is  only  a  convenient  means  of  describing  the  forms. 

In  certain  rare  cases,  particularly  of  certain  peeudo-hekagonal  species,  a 
revolution  of  60°  or '120°  about  a  normal  to  the  base  has  been  assumed  to 
explain  the  complex  group  observed.  > 

236.  Twinning-I^ane.  —  The  plane  normal  to  the  axis  of  revolution  is 
called  the  Ivnnning-plam.  The  axis  and  plane  of  twinning  bear  the  same 
relation  to  both  individuals  in  their  reversed  position;  consequently,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  twinned  crystals  are  symmetrical  with  reference  to  the 
twinning-plane. 

The  twinning-plane  is,  with  rate  exceptions,  parallel  to  a  possible  occurring 
face  on  the  given  species,  and  usually  one  of  the  more  frequent  or  fundamentu 
forms.  The  exceptions  occur  only  in  the  triclinic  and  monoclinic  systems, 
where  the  twinning-axis  is  sometimes  one  of  the  oblique  crystallograpluc  axes, 
and  then  the  plane  of  twinning  normal  to  it  is  obviously  not  necessarily  a 
crystallographic  plane;  this  is  conspicuously  true  in  albite. 

237.  Composition-PlaDe.  —  The  plane  by  which  the  reversed  crystals 
are  united  is  the  componlion-pkine.  This  and  the  twinning-plane  very  com- 
monly coincide;  this  is  true  of  the  simple  example  given  alwve  (Fig.  388), 
where  the  plane  about  which  the  revolution  may  be  conceived  to  take  place 
(normal  to  the  twinning-axis)  and  the  plane  by  which  the  Hemi-individuals  are 
united  are  identical.  When  not  coinciding,  the  two  planes  are  generally  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  —  that  in,  the  composition-plane  is  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  revolution.     Examples  of  this  are  given  below.     Still  again,  where  the 
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crystals  are  not  regularly  developed,  and  where  they  interpenetrate,  the  con- 
tact surface  may  be  interrupted,  or  may  be  exceedingly  irregular.  In  such 
cases  the  axis  and  plane  of  twinning  have,  as  always,  a  definite  position,  but 
the  composition-plane  loses  its  significance. 

Thus  in  quartz  twins  the  interpenetrating  parts  have  often  no  rectilinear 
boundary,  but  mingle  in  the  most  irregular  manner  throughout  the  mass, 
showing  this  composite  irregularity  by  abrupt  variations  in  the  character  of 
the  surfaces.  This  irregular  internal  structure,  found  in  many  quartz  crystals, 
even  the'conunon  kinds,  is  well  brought  out  by  means  of  polarized  light;  also 
by  etching  with  hydrofluoric  acid. 

The  composition-plane  has  sometimes  a  more  definite  signification  than  the 
twinning-plane.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases,  whereas  the  former 

is  fixed,  the  twinning-axis  (and  twinning-plane)  maybe  exchanged 
for  another  line  (and  plane)  at  right  angles  to  each,  resf)ectively, 
since  a  revolution  about  the  second  axis  will  also  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  producing  the  required  form.  An  example  of  this 
is  furnished  by  Fig.  390,  of  orthoclase;  the  composition-plane 
is  here  fixed  —  namely,  parallel  to  the  crystal  face,  6(010). 
But  the  axis  of  revolution  may  be  either  (1)  parallel  to  this 
face  and  normal  to  a(lOO),  which  is  then  consequently  the 
twinning-plane,  though  the  axis  does  not  coincide  with  the 
crystallographic  axis;  or  (2)  the  twinning-axis  may  be  taken  as 
coinciding  with  the  vertical  axis,  and  then  the  twinning-plane 
Orthoclase  normal  to  it  is  not  a  crystallographic  face.  In  other  simpler 
cases,  also,  the  saxae  principle  holds  good,  generally  in  con- 
sequence of  the  possible  mutual  interchange  of  the  planes  of  twinning  and 
composition.  In  most  cases  the  true  twinning-plane  is  evident,  since  it  is 
parallel  to  some  face  on  the  crystal  of  simple  mathematical  ratio. 

238.  An  interesting  example  of  the  possible  choice  between  two  twinning-axes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  is  furnished  by  the  species  staurolite.  Fig.  439  shows  a  prismatic  twin 
from  Fannin  Co.,  Ga.  The  measured  angle  for  bb  was  70°  30'.  The  twinning-axiB  deduced 
from  this  may  be  normal  to  the  face  (230),  which  would  then  be  the  twinning-plane.  Or. 
instead  of  this  axis,  its  complementary  axis  at  right  angles  to  it  may  be  taken,  which  would 
eqiially  well  produce  the  observed  form.  Now  in  this  species  it  happens  that  the  faces,  l30 
and  230  (over  100),  are  almost  exactly  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  and,  according  to  the 
latter  supposition,  130  becomes  the  twinning-plane,  and  the  axis  of  revolution  is  normal  to 
it.  Hence,  either  230  or  130  may  be  the  twinning-plane,  either  supposition  agreeing  closely 
with  the  measured  angle  (which  could  not  be  obtained  with  great  accuracy).  The  former 
method  of  twinning  (tw.  pi.  230)  conforms  to  the  other  twins  observed  on  the  species,  and 
hence  it  may  be  accepted.  What  is  true  in  this  case,  however,  is  not  always  true,  tor  it 
will  seldom  happen  that  of  the  two  complementary  axes  each  is  so  nearly  normal  to  a  face 
of  the  crystal.  In  most  cases  one  of  the  two  axes  conforms  to  the  law  in  being  a  normal 
to  a  possible  face,  and  the  other  does  not,  and  hence  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  wnioh  is  the 
true  twinning-axis. 

Another  mteresting  case  is  that  furnished  by  columbite.  The  common  twins  of  the 
species  are  similar  to  Fig.  385,  p.  160,  and  have  e(021)  as  the  twinning-plane;  but  twins 
also  occur  like  Fig.  434,  p.  169,  where  the  twinning-plane  is  9(023).  The  two  faces,  021 
and  023,  are  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  but  the  measured  angles  are  in  this  case 
sufficiently  exact  to  prove  that  the  two  kinds  cannot  be  referred  to  one  and  the  same  Law. 

239.  Contact-  and  Penetration-Twins.  —  In  contact-twins^  when  nor- 
mally formed,  the  two  halves  are  simple  connate,  being  united  to  each  other 
by  the  composition-plane;  they  are  illustrated  by  Figs.  385,  388,  etc.  In 
actual  crystals  the  two  parts  are  seldom  symmetrical,  as  demanded  by 
theory,  but  one  may  preponderate  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over  the  other; 
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in  some  cases  only  a  small  portion  of  the  second  individual  in  the  reversed 
position  may  exist.  Very  great  irregularities  are  observed  in  nature  in  this 
respect.  Moreover,  the  re-entering  angles  are  often  obliterated  by  the  abnor- 
mal developments  of  one  or  other  of  the  parts,  and  often  only  an  indistinct  line 
on  some  of  the  faces  marks  the  division  between  the  two  individuals. 

Penetraium-iwins  are  those  in  which  two  or  more  complete  crystals  inter- 
penetrate, as  it  were  crossing  through  each  other.  Normally,  the  crystals  have 
a  common  center,  which  is  the  center  orthe  axial  system  for  both;  practically, 
however,  as  in  contact-twins,  great  irregularities  occur. 

Examples  of  twins  of  this  second  kmd  are  given  in  the  annexed  figures, 
Figs.  386  and  301  of  fluorite,  Fig.  392  of  tetrahedrite,  and  Fig.  393  of  chabazite. 
Other  examples  occur  in  the  pages  following,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  species 
staurolite  (Figs.  438-^441),  the  crystals  of  which  sometimes  occur  in  nature 
with  almost  the  perfect  symmetry  demanded  by  theory.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  distinction  between  contact-  and  penetration-twins  is  not  of  great  import- 
ance, and  the  line  cannot  always  be  clearly  drawn  between  them. 
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840.  Paragenic  and  Metagenic  Twins.  —  The  distinction  of  paragenic  and  metagenic 

twins  belong  rather  to  crsrstallogeny  than  crystallograph^r.    Yet  the  forms  are  often  so 

obviously  distinct  that  a  brief  notice  of  the  distinction  is  important.  ' 

In  ordinary  twins,  the  compound  structure  had  its  beginning  in  a  nucleal  compound 

molecule,  or  was  compound  in  its  ver>'  origin;  and  whatever 
inequalities  in  the  result,  these  are  only  irregularities  in  the  devel- 
opment from  such  a  nucleus.  But  in  others,  the  crystal  was  at 
first  simple;  and  afterwards,  through  some  change  in  itself  or  in 
the  concution  of  the  material  supplied  for  its  increase,  received  new 
layers,  or  a  continuation,  in  a  reversed  position.  This  mode  of 
twinmng  is  metagenic.  or  a  result  subsequent  to  the  origin  of  the 
crystal;  while  the  oroinary  mode  is  paragenic.  One  form  of  it  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  394.  The  middle  portion  had  attained  a  length  of 
half  an  inch  or  more,  and  then  became  geniculated  simultaneously 
at  either  extremity.  These  genie  ulations  are  often  repeated  in 
rutile,  and  the  endLs  of  the  crystal  are  thus  bent  into  one  another, 
and  occasionally  produce  nearly  regular  prismatic  forms. 

TTiis  metagenic  twinning  is  sometimes  presented  by  the  successive 
layers  of  deposition  in  a  crystal,  as  in  some  quartz  crvstals,  especially 
amethyst,  the  inseparable  layers,  exceedingly  thin,  peing  of  opposite 
kinds.  In  a  similar  manner,  crystals  oi  the  triclinic  feldspars, 
albite.  etc.,  are  often  made  up  of  thin  plates  parallel  to  6(010).  by  oscillatory  composition, 
and  tne  face  c(OOl),  accordingly,  is  finely  striated  parallel  to  the  edge  c/h, 

241.  Repeated  Twinningi  Polysynthetic  and  Symmetrical.  —  In  the 
preceding  paragraph  one  case  of  repeated  twinning  has  been  mentioned,  that 
of  the  feldspars;  it  is  a  case  of  parallel  repetition  or  parallel  grouping  in  re- 
versed position  of  successive  crystalline  lamellse.    This  kind  of  twinning  is 
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often  caJled  polysyrUhetic  twinning,  the  lamelUe  in  m&ny  cases  being  extremely 
thin,  and  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  parallel  lines  (striations)  on  a  crystal  face  or 
a  surface  of  cleavage.  The  triclinic  feldspars  show  in  many  cases  polysyn- 
tbetic  twinning  and  not  infrequently  on  both  c(OOI)  and  &(010),  cf.  p.  172. 
It  is  also  observed  with  magnetite  (Fig.  474),  pyroxene,  barite,  etc. 

Another  kind  of  repeated  twinning  is  illu^rated  by  Figs.  395-400,  where 
the  successively  reversed  individuals  are  not  parallel.  In  these  cases  the  axes 
may,  however,  lie  in  a  zone,  as  the  prismatic  twins  of  nragonite,  or  they  may 
be  inclmed  to  each  other,  as  in  Fig.  397  of  staurolite  In  all  such  cases  the 
repetition  of  the  twinning  tends  te  produce  circular  forms,  when  the  angle 
between  the  two  axial  systems  is  an  aliquot  part  of  360°  (approximately). 
Thus  six-rayed  twinned  crystals,  consisting  of  three  individuals  (hence  called 
triUings) ,  occur  with  chrysoberyl  (Fig.  395) ,  or  ceruasite  (Fig.  396),  or  staurolite 
(Fig.  397),  since  three  times  the  angle  of  tn'inning  in  each  case  is  not  far  from 
360°.     Again,  five-fold  twins,  or  fivelings,  occur  in  the  octahedrons  of  gold  and 


Rutile 


Phillipeite 


spinel  (Fig  398),  since  5  X  70°  32'  -  360°  (approx.)-  Eight-fold  twins,  or 
eigkllings,  of  rutile  (Figs.  399, 413)  occur,  since  the  angle  of  the  axes  in  twinned 
position  goes  approximately  eight  times  in  860°. 

Repeated  twinning  of  the  symmetrica!  type  often  serves  to  give  the  com- 
pound crystal  an  apparent  symmetry  of  higher  grade  than  that  of  the  simple 
individual,  and  the  result  is  often  spwken  of  as  a  kind  of  pseudo-symmetry 
(Art.  20),  cf.  Fig.  431  of  aragonite,  which  represents  a  basal  section  of  a 
paeudo-hexagonal  crystal.     Fig.  400  of  phillipsite  (cf.  Figs.  452-454)  is  an  inter- 
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eeting  case,  smce  it  ehows  how  a  multiple  twin  of  a  moooclinic  crystal  nuqr 
aimuSite  an  isometric  crystal  (dodecahedron). 

Compound  crystals  in  which  twinning  eziste  in  accordance  with  two  laws 
at  once  are  not  of  common  occurrence:  an  excellent  example  is  afforded  by 
staurohte,  Fig.  441.  They  have  also  been  observed  with  albite,  orthoclase, 
and  in  other  cases. 

242.  Secondaiy  Twinning.  —  When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
twinning  has  been  produced  subsequently  to  the  original  formation  of  the 
crystal,  or  crystalline  mass,  as,  for  example,  by  pressure,  it  is  said  to  be 
secondary.  Thus  the  calcite  grains  of  a  crystaUine  limestone  often  show  such 
secondary  twinning  lamelhe.  The  same  are  occasionally  observed  (lie,  001) 
in  pyroxene  crystals.  Further,  the  polysynthetic  twinning  of  the  triclinio 
feld£^>ars  is  often  secondary  in  origin.  Thui  subject  is  further  discussed  on  a 
later  page,  where  it  is  also  explained  that  in  certain  cases  twinning  may  be 
produced  artifidally  in  a  crystal  individual  —  e.g.,  in  calcite  (see  Art.  282).   , 

EXAMPLES  OF  IMPORTANT  METHODS  OF  TWINNING 

243.  Isometric  System.  —  With  few  exceptions  the  twins  of  the  normal 
class  of  this  system  are  of  one  kind,  the  twinning-axis  an  octahedral  axis,  and 
the  twinning-plane  consequently  parallel  to  an  octahedral  face;  in  most  cases, 
also,  the  latter  coincides  with  the  composition-plane.     Fig.  388,  p.   161,* 


Galena  Hatiyoite  Sodalite 

shows  this  kind  as  applied  to  the  simple  octahedron;  it  is  especially  common 
with  the  spinel  group  of  minerals,  and  is  hence  called  in  general  a  spind-lmn. 
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Fig.  401  is  a  Bimilar  more  complex  form;  Fig,  402  shows  a  cube  tTramed  by  this 
method,  and  Fig.  403  represents  the  same  form  but  shortened  in  the  direction 
of  the  octahedral  axis,  and  hence  having  the  anomalous  aspect  of  a  triangular 
pyramid.     All  these  cases  are  contact^twins. 

Penetration-twins,  following  the  same  law,  are  also  common.     A  simple 
case  of  fluorite  is  shown  in  Fig.  391,  p.  163;   Fig,  404  shows  one  of  gaieoa; 
jg.  Fig.  405  is  a  repeated  octahedral  twin  of  bailynite,  and 

Fig.  406  a  dodecahedral  twin  of  sodalite. 

244.  In  the  ■pyritohedral  class  of  the  isometric  system 
penetration-twins  oi  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  407  are 
common  (this  form  of  pyrite  is  often  called  the  iron 
cross).  Here  the  cubic  axis  is  the  t winning-axis,  and 
obviously  such  a  twin  is  impossible  in  the  normal 
class. 

Figs.  408  and  409  show  analogous  forms  with  pai> 

allel   axes   for   crystals  belonging   to   the   tetrahedral 

p-j^  class.     The    peculiar    development    of    Fig.    408    of 

^^  t«trahedrite  is  to  be  noted.     Fig.  410  is  a  twin  of  the 

ordinary  spinel   type  of   another   tetrahedral    species,  sphalerite;   with  it, 

complex  forms  with  repeated  twinning  are  not  uncommon  and  sometimes 

polysynthetic  twin  lamellfe  are  noted. 


Tetrahedrite 


246.  Tetragonal  System.  —  TTie  most  common  method  is  that  where 
the  twinning-plane  is  parallel  to  a  face  of  the  pyramid,  e(lOl).  It  is  especially 
characteristic  of  the  species  of  the  rutile  group  —  viz.,  rutile  and  cassiterite: 


Cassiterite  Zircon  Rutile 

also  similarly  the  allied  species  zircon.    This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  411,  and 
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again  in  Kg.  412.  Fig.  413  shows  a  repeated  twin  of  rutile,  the  twinning 
according  to  this  law;  the  vertical  axes  of  the  successive  six  individuals  lie 
in  a  plane,  and  an  inclosed  circle  is  the  result.  Another  repeated  twin  of  mtile 
according  to  the  same  law  is  shown  in  Fig.  399;  here  the  successive  vertical 
axes  form  a  zigzag  line;  Fig.  414  shows  an  analogous  twin  of  hausmannite. 
Another  kind  of  twinning  with  the  twinning-plane  parallel  to  a  face  of  the 
pyramid  (301)  b  shown  in  Fig.  415. 

246.  In  the  pyramidal  class  of  the  same  system  twins  of  the  type  of  Fig. 
416  are  not  rare.  Here  the  vertical  axis,  c,  is  the  twinning-axis;  such  a  crystal 
may  simulate  one  of  the  normal  class. 


Hausmaimite 


RutUe 


ScheeUte 


In  chalcopyrite,  of  the  aphenoidal  class,  twinning  with  a  face  of  the  unit 
pyramid,  /{ill),  as  the  tvdnning-plane  is  common  (Fig.  417).  As  the  angles 
differ  but  a  small  fraction  of  a  degree  from  those  of  a 
regular  octahedron,  such  twins  often  resemble  closely 
spinel-twins.  The  face  e(lOl)  may  also  be  a  twinning- 
plane  and  other  rarer  types  have  been  noted. 

247.  Hexagonal  System.  ^  In  the  fteiajona/ divis- 
ion of  this  system  twins  are  rare.  An  example  is 
furnished  by  pyrrhotite,  Fig.  418,  where  the  twinning- 
plane  is  the  pyramid  (1011),  the  vertical  axes  of  the 
individual  crystals  being  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each 

ChalcoDvrite  other  (since 0001  A  1011  =  45''8'). 

248.  In   the  species  belongii^  to   the  trigonal  or 
rhombokedral  division,  twins   are  common.     Thus  the  ^» 
twinning-axis   may   be   the   vertical    axis,   as  in   the 

contact-twins  of  Figs.  419  and  420,  or  the  penetration- 
twin   of   Fig.   393.     Or  the   twinning-plane    may    be 
the     obtuse     rhombohedron     e(01]2),     as     in     Fig. 
421,   the   vertical   axes   crossing   at   angles   of    127^°  I 
and_  52\°.      Again,    the     twinning-plane     may     be  j 
r(lOIl),     as    in    Figs.    422-42.5,    the_    vertical     axes  ' 
nearly   at    right   angles  (90D;  or  (0221),  as  in   Fig.  Pvrrhotite 

426,  the  axes  inclined  SiV  and   126^°. 

In  the  Irapezohedral  class,  the  species  quartz  shows  several  methods  of 
twiiming.     In  Fig.  427  the  twinning-plane  is  the  pyramid  f(ll22),  the  axes 
E  at  angles  of  S4j[°  and  95J°.     In  Fig.  428  the  twinning-axis  is  c,  the 
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axes  bence  parallel,  the  indi-v-iduals  botb  right-  or  both  left-handed  but  un- 
symmetrical.  r(loTl)  then  parallel  to  and  coinciding  with  «(OlTl).    The  re- 


Figs.  419-426,  Calcit« 
sultii^  forms,  as  in  Fig.  428,  are  mostly  penetration-twins,  and  the  parts  are 
often  very  irr^ularly  united,  as  shown  by  dull  areas  (z)  on  the  plus  rhombo- 
bedral  face  (r);  otherwise  these  twins  are  recogmzed  by  pyro-electrical 
phenomena.  In  Fig,  429  the  twinning-plane  is  a(1120)  — the  Brazil  law  — 
the  individuals  respectively  right-  and  left-handed  and  the  twin  symmetrical 
with  reference  to  an  a-face;  these  are  usually  irregulEkr  penetration-twins;  in 
these  twins  r  and  r,  also  z  and  z,  coincide     These  twins  often  show,  in  con- 


4se 


4» 


Figs.  427-429,  QuarU 
vei^fing  polarized  light,  the  phenomenon  of  Airy's  spirals.     It  may  be  added 
that  pseudo-twins  of  quartz  are  common  —  that  is,  groups  of  crystals  which 
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nearly  conform  to  some  more  or  less  complex  twionii^  law,  but  where  the 
ftTDuping  is  nevertheleaa  only  accidental  jjy,  „, 

249.  Orthorhombic  System.  —  In  the 
ort  ho  rhombic  system  the  commoneet  yf^^Ss^.jT^ 
method  of  twinning  is  that  where  the  r'tf^T  T 
twinning-plane  is  a  face  of  a  prism  of  60°, 
or  nearly  60°.  This  is  well  shown  with  the 
species  of  the  aragonite  group.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  stated  in  Art.  241, 
the  twinning  after  this  law  is  often 
repeated,  and  thus  forms  with  pseudo- 
hexagonal  symmetry  result.  Fig.  430 
shows  a  simple  twin  of  aragonite;  Fig.  431 
shows  a  basal  section  of  an  aragonite  triplet 
which  although  it  resembles  a  hexagonal 
prism  reveals  its  twinned  character  by  the  striations  on  the  basal  plane  and 
by  irregularities  on  its  composite  prism  faces  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pris- 
matic angle  is  not  exactly  60°,  With  witherite  (and  bromlite),  apparent 
hexagonal  pyramids  are  common,  but  the  true  complex  twinning  is  revealed 
in  polarized  light,  as  noted  later. 

Twinning  of  the  same  type,  but  where  a  dome  of  60°  is  twinning-plane, 
is  common  with  arsenopyrite  (tw.  pi.  e(lOl)),  as  shown  in  Figs.  432, 4^;  also 


\l2s2-i. 


Aragonite 


AneDopyrite  Columbite 

Fig.  434  of  columbite,  but  compare  Fig.  385  and  remarks  in  Art  238.     Another 
example  is  given  in  Fig.  395  of  alexandrite  (chrysoberyl).    Chrysolite,  man- 


M&rcaaite  Marcasite  Araenopyrite 

ganite,  humite,  are  other  species  with  which  this  kind  of  twinning  is  common. 
Another  common  method  of  twimiing  is  that  where  the  twinning  is  parallel 
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to  a  face  of  a  prism  of  about  TO^^,  as  shown  in  Fig.  435.    With  this  method 
symmetrical  fivelings  not  infrequently  occur  (Figs.  436,  437). 

The  species  staurolite  illustrates  three  kinds  of  twinning.  In  Fig.  438  the 
twinning-plane  is  (032),  and  since  (001  A  032)  =  45^  41',  the  crystals  cross 
nearly  at  right  angles.  In  Fig.  439  the  twinning-plane  is  the  prism  (230).  la 
Fig.  440  it  is  the  pjrramid  (232) ;  the  crystals  then  crossing  at  angles  of  about 
60  ,  stellate  trillings  occur  (see  Fig.  397),  and  indeed  more  complex  forms.  In 
Fig.  441  there  is  twinning  according  to  both  (032)  and  (232). 


438 


439 


440 


Staurolite 


441 


442 


Staurolite 


Struvite 


In  the  hemimorphic  class,  twins  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  442,  with  c(001) 
as  the  twinning-plane,  are  to  be  noted. 

250.  Monoclinic  System.  —  In  the  monoclinic  system,  twins  with  the  ver- 
tical axis  as  twinning-axis  are  common;  this  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  443  of  augite 
(pyroxene).  Fig.  444  of  gypsimi,  and  Fig.  445  of  orthoclase  (see  also  Fig.  390, 

444  445 
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Orthoclase 


Augite  Gjrpsum 

p.  162).    With  the  latter  species  these  twins  are  called  Carlsbad  twins  (because 
conunon  in  the  trachyte  of  Carlsbad,  Bohemia) ;  they  may  be  contact-twins 
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(Rg.  390),  or  irregular  penetration-twins  (Fig.  445).    In  Fig.  390  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  c  and  x  fall  nearly  in  the  same  plane. 

In  Fig.  446,  also  of  orthoqlase,  the  twiiming-plane  is  the  clinodome  (021), 
and  since  (001  A  021)  =  44°  56Y,  this  method  of  twinning  yields  nearly 
square  prisms.  These  twins  are  called  Baveno  twins  (from  a  prominent 
locality  at  Baveno,  Italy);  they  are  often  repeated  (Fig.  447).    In  Fig.  448  a 


446 


447 


448 


Orthoclase 

Manebdch  twin  is  shown;  here  the  twinning-plane  is  c(OOl).  Other  rarer 
types  of  twinning  have  been  noted  with  orthoclase.  Polysynthetic  twinning 
with  c(OOl)  as  twinning-plane  is  common  with  pjrroxene  (cf.  Fig.  461,  p.  173). 
Twins  of  the  aragonite-chrjrsoberyl  type  are  not  uncommon  with  mono- 
clinic  species,  having  a  prominent  60°  prism  (or  dome),  as  in  Fig.  449.  Stellate 
twins  after  this  law  are  common  with  chondrodite  and  clinohumite.  An 
analogous  twin  of  pyroxene  is  shown  in  Fig.  450;  here  the  pyramid  (122)  is  the 
twinning-plane,  and  since  (010  A  122)  =  59°  21',  the  crystals  cross  at  angles 
of  nearly  60°;  further,  the  orthopinacoids  fall  nearly  in  a  common  zone,  since 
(100  A   122)  =  90°  9'.    In  Fig.  451  the  twinning-plane  is  the  orthodome 


449 
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Wolframite 


Pyroxene 


Pyroxene 


(101).  Phillipsite  and  harmotome  exhibit  multipie  twinning,  and  the  crystals 
often  show  pseudo-symmetry.  Fig.  452  shows  a  cruciform  fourling  with 
c(001)  as  twinning-plane,  the  twinning  shown  by  the  striations  on  the  side  face. 
This  is  compounded  in  Fig.  453  with  twinning-plane  (Oil),  making  nearly 
square  prisms,  and  this  further  repeated  with  m(llO)   as  twinning-plane 
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yields  the  fonn  in  Fig.  454,  or  even  F^.  400,  p.  164,  resembling  an  isometric 
dodecahedron,  each  face  showing  a  fourfold  atriation. 


Pbillipsite 
261.  Tridinic  System.  —  The  moet  interesting  twins  of  the  triclinic 
system  are  those  shown  by  the  feldspars.  Twinning  with  6(010)  as  the 
twinning-plane  is  very  common,  especially  polysynthetic  twinning  yielding 
thin  parallel  lameUs,  shown  by  the  striations  on  the  face  c  (or  the  correspond- 
ing cleavage-surface),  and  also  clearly  revealed  in  polarized  hght.  This  is 
known  as  the  albite  law  (Pigs.  455,  456).  Another  important  method  (Fig. 
457)  is  that  of  the  peridine  law;  the  twinmng-axis  is  the  crystaUographic 
axis  b.  Here  the  twins  are  united  by  a  section  (rhombic  section)  shown  in  the 
figure  and  further  explained  under  the  feldspars.  Polysynthetic  twinning  after 
this  law  is  common,  and  hence  a  cleavage-mass  may  show  two  sets  of  striations, 
one  on  the  surface  parallel  to  c(OOl)  and  the  other  on  that  parallel  to  b(010). 
The  angle  made  by  these  last  striations  with  the  edge  001/010  is  cbaractei^ 
istic  of  the  particular  trichnic  species,  as  noted  kter. 

465  4U  W7 


Albite 
Twins  of  albite  of  other  rarer  types  also  occur,  and  further  twins  similar 
468  to  the  Carbbad,  Baveno,  and  Manebach  twins  of  ortho- 

clase.    Fig.  458  shows  twinning  accordit^  to  both  the 
albite  and  Carlsbad  types. 

REX3ULAR  GROUPING  OF  CRYSTALS 

202.  Parallel  Gronpii^.  —  Connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  twin  crystals  is  that  of  the  parallel  position  of 
associated  crystals  of  the  same  species,  or  of  differ^it 


Crystals  of  the  same  species  occurring  k^ether  are 
very  commonly  in  parallel  position.    In  this  way  large 
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crystals,  as  of  calcite,  quartz,  fluorite,  are  sometimes  built  up  of  smaller 
individuals  grouped  together  with  corresponding  faces  parallel.  This 
parallel  grouping  is  often  seen  in  crystals  as  they  lie  on  the  supporting 
rock.  On  glancing  the  eye  over  a  surface  covered  with  crystals  a  reflection 
from  one  face  wUl  often  be  accompanied  by  reflections  from  the  corres- 
ponding face  in  each  of  the  other  crystals,  showing  that  the  crystals  are 
throughout  similar  in  their  positions. 

With  many  species,  complex  crystalline  forms  result  from  the  growth  of 
parallel   partial     crystals    in    the  ^.  _. 

direction  of  the  crystallographic 
axes,  or  axes  of  symmetry.  Thus 
tkndriHc  forms,  resembling  branch- 
ing vegetation,  often  of  great  del- 
icacy, are  seen  with  gold,  copper, 
argentite,  and  other  species,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  isometric  sys- 
tem. This  is  shown  in  Pig.  459 
(ideal),  and  again  in  Fig.  460, 
where  the  twinned  and  flattened 
cubes  (ef.  Fig.  403,  p.  165)  are 
grouped  in  directions  corresponding 

to  the  diagonals  of  an  octahedral  CoDoer 

face  which  is  the  t winning-plane. 

263.  Parallel  Grouping  of  Unlike  Species.  —  Crystals  of  different  spe- 
cies often  show  the  same  tendency  to  parallelism  in  mutual  position.  This  is 
true  most  frequently  of  species  which  are  more  or  less  closely  similar  in  form 
and  composition.  Crystals  of  albite,  implanted  on  a  surface  of  orthoclase, 
are  sometimes  an  example  of 
this;  crystab  of  amphibole  and 
pyroxene  (Fig.  461),  of  zircon 
and  xenotime  (Fig.  462),  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  mica,  are  also  at 
times  observed  associated  in  par- 
allel  position. 

The  same  relation  of  position 
also  occasionally  occurs  where 
there  b  no  connection  in  composi- 
tion, as  the  crystals  of  rutila 
on  tabular  crystals  of  hematite, 
the  vertical  axes  of  the  former 
coinciding  with  the  horizontal 
axes  of  the  latter.  Crystals  of 
calcite  have  been  observed  whose 
rhomlxihedral  faces  had  a  series 
of  quartz  crystals  upon  them,  all  in  parallel  position;  sometimes  three 
such  quartz  crystals,  one  on  each  rhombohedral  face,  entirely  envelop 
the  calcite,  and  unite  with  re-entering  angles  to  form  pseudo-twins  (rather 
trillings)  of  quartz  after  calcite.  Parallel  growths  of  the  sphenoidal  chalcopyr- 
ite  upon  the  tetrabedral  sphalerite  are  common,  the  *similarity  in  cryalal 
structure  of  the  two  species  controlling  the  position  of  the  crystals  of  chai- 
oopyiitb. 


Amphibole  endaainx 
I^TOXene  in   p«nlla 
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IRREGULARITIES  OF  CRYSTALS 

254.  The  laws  of  crystallization,  when  unmodified  by  extrinsic  causes, 
should  produce  forms  of  exact  geometrical  symmetry,  the  angles  being  not 
only  equal,  but  also  the  homologous  faces  of  crystals  and  the  dimensions  in  the 
directions  of  like  axes.  This  symmetry  is,  however,  so  uncommon  that  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  other  than  an  ideal  perfection.  The  various  possible 
kinds  of  symmetry,  and  the  relation  of  this  ideal  geometrical  S3mametry  to  the 
actual  crystallographic  synunetry,  have  been  discussed  in  Arts.  14  and  18  et 
seq.  Crystals  are  very  generally  distorted,  and  often  the  fundamental  forms 
are  so  completely  disguised  that  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  possible 
irregularities  is  required  in  order  to  imravel  their  complexities.  Even  the 
angles  may  occasionally  vary  rather  widely. 

The  irregularities  of  crystals  may  be  treated  under  several  heads:  1, 
Variaiions  of  form  and  dimensions;  2,  Imperfections  of  surface;  3,  Vana- 
lions  of  angles;  4,  Internal  imperfections  and  impurities. 

1.    VARIATIONS  IN  THE  FORMS  AND  DIMENSIONS 

OF  CRYSTALS 

255.  Distortion  in  General.  —  The  variations  in  the  forms  of  crystals, 
or,  in  other  words,  their  distortion,  may  be  irregidar  in  character,  certain  faces 
being  larger  and  others  smaller  than  in  the  ideal  geometrical  solid.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  symmetrical^  giving  to  the  distorted  form  the  symmetry 
of  a  group  or  system  different  from  that  to  which  it  actually  belongs.  The 
former  case  is  the  common  rule,  but  the  latter  is  the  more  interesting. 

256.  Irregular  Distortion.  —  As  stated  above  and  on  p.  13,  all  crystals 
show  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  an  irregular  or  accidental  variation  from  the 
ideal  geometrical  form.  This  distortion,  if  not  accompanied  by  change  in 
the  interfacial  angles,  has  no  particular  significance,  and  does  not  involve  any 
deviation  from  the  laws  of  crystallographic  symmetry.  Figs.  463,  464  show 
distorted  crystals  of  quartz;  they  may  be  compared  with  the  ideal  form,  Fig. 
284,  p.  113.    Fig.  465  is  an  ideal  and  Fig.  466  an  actual  crystal  of  lazulite. 
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The  "correct  identification  of  the  forms  on  a  crystal  is  rendered  much  more  difficult 
because  of  this  prevailing  distortion,  especially  when  it  results  in  the  entire  ohlUeralion  of 
certain  faces  by  the  enlargement  of  others.  In  deciphering  the  distorted  crystalline  forms 
it  must  be  remembered  that  while  the  appearance  of  the  crystals  may  be  entirely  altered, 
the  interfacial  angles  remain  the  same;  moreover,  like  faces  are  physically  alike  —  that  is, 
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alike  in  degree  of  luster,  in  striations,  and  so  on.     Thus  the  prismatic  faces  of  quartx  show 
almost  always  characteristic  horizontal  striations. 

In  addition  to  the  variations  in  form  which  have  just  been  described,  still 
greater  irregularities  are  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  many  cases,  crystals  in  nature 
are  attached  either  to  other  crystals  or  to  some  rock  surface,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  are  only  partially  developed.  Thus  quartz  crystals  are  generally 
attached  by  one  extremity  of  the  prism,  and  hence  have  only  one  set  of  pyra- 
midal faces;  perfectly  formed  crystals,  having  the  double  pyramid  complete, 
are  rare. 

267.  Symmetrical  Distortion.  —  The  most  interesting  examples  of  the 
symmetrical  distortion  of  crystalline  forms  are  found  among  crystals  of  the 
isometric  system.  An  elongation  in  the  direction  of  one  cubic  axis  may  give 
the  appearance  of  tetragonal  symmetry,  or  that  in  the  direction  of  two  cubic 
axes  of  orthorhombic  symmetry;  whUe  in  the  direction  of  an  octahedral  axis 
a  lengthening  or  shortening  gives  rise  to  forms  of  apparent  rhombohedral 
S3mametry.    Such  cases  are  common  with  native  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

A  ciibe  lengthened  or  shortened  along  one  axis  becomes  a  right  square  prism^  and  if 
varied  in  the  direction  of  two  axes  is  changed  to  a  rectangular  prism.  Cubes  of  pyrite. 
galena,  fluorite,  etc.,  are  often  thus  distorted.  It  is  ver>'  unusual  to  find  a  cubic  crystal 
that  is  a  true  s>'mmetrical  cube.  In  some  species  the  cube  or  octahedron  (or  other  iso- 
metric form)  is  lengthened  into  a  capillary  crystal  or  needle,  as  happens  in  cuprite  and  pyrite 

An  octahedron  flaUened  parallel  to  a  face  —  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  a  trigonal  sym- 
metry axis  is  reduced  to  a  tabular  crystal  resembling*  a  rhombohedral  crystal  with  basal 
plane  (Fig.  467).  If  lenpthened  in  the  same  direction  (i.e.  along  line  A-B,  Fig.  468),  to  the 
obliteration  of  the  terminal  octahedral  faces,  it  becomes  an  acute  rhombohedron. 

When  an  octahedron  is  extended  in  the  direction  of  a  line  between  two  opposite  edges. 
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Distorted  Dodecahedrons 

or  that  of  a  binary  symmetry  axis,  it  haf<  the  general  form  of  a  rectangular  octahedron:  and 
still  farther  extended,  as  in  Fig.  469,  it  r&iembles  a  combination  of  two  orthorhombic  domes 
(spinel,  fluorite,  magnetite). 
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The  dodteahtdron  leogthened  in  the  direction  of  &  trigonal  symmetry  axis  becomes  & 
eix-sided  prism  with  three-aided  summits,  as  in  Fig.  470.  If  shortened  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, it  becomes  a  short  prism  of  the  same  kind  (Fig.  471).  Both  resemble  rbombohedral 
forms  and  are  common  m  garnet.  When  lengthened  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  cubic 
axes,  the  dodecahedron  be^mes  a  square  prism  with  pyramidal  eummite  (Fig.  472),  and 
shortened  along  the  same  axis  it  is  reduced  to  a  square  octahedron,  with  truncated  angles 
(Fig.473). 

The  trapeiohedron  elongated  in  the  direction  of  an  octahedral  (trigonal)  axis  assumes 
rhombohedral  (trigonal)  symmetrv. 

If  the  elongation  of  the  trapeionedron  takes  place  along  a  cubic  aids,  it  becomes  a  double 
eight-sided  pyramid  with  four-eided  summita;  or  if  these  summit  planes  are  obliterated 
by  a  farther  extension,  it  becomes  a  complete  eight-sided  double  pyramid. 

Similarly  the  trisoctaliedron,  tetrahei^edron  and  hexoctahedron  may  showjdistortion 
of  the  same  kind.    Further  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  other  aystons. 

2.    IMPERFECTIONS  OF  THE  SURFACES  iOF  CRYSTALS 

268.  Striations  Due  to  Oecillatory  Combinations.  —  The  paraUel  lines 
or  furrows  on  the  surfaces  of  crystab  are  called  dria  or  striatione,  and  such 
surfaces  are  said  to  be  striated. 

Each  Uttle  ridge  on  a  striated  surface  is  inclosed  by  two  narrow  planes 
more  or  less  regular.  These  planes  often  correspond  in  position  to  different 
^aces  of  the  crystal,  and  these  ridges  have  been  formed  by  a  continued 
oscillation  in  the  operation  of  the  causes  that  give  rise,  when  acting  uninter- 
ruptedly, to  enlarged  faces.  By  this  means,  the  surfaces  of  a  crystal  are 
marked  in  parallel  lines,  with  a  succession  of  narrow  planes  meeting  at  an 
angle  and  constituting  the  ridges  referred  to. 

This  combination  of  different  planes  in  the  formation  of  a  surface  has  been 
termed  oscillatory  eaminrtation.  The  horizontal  striations  on  prismatic 
crystals  of  quartz  are  examples  of  this  combination,  in  which  the  oscillation 
has  taken  place  between  the  prismatic  and  rhombohedral  faces.  Thus 
crystals  of  quartz  are  often  tapered  to  a  point,  without  the  usual  pyramidal 
terminations. 

Other  examples  are  the  striations  on  the  cubic  faces  of  pyrite  parallel  to 
._.  the  intersections  of  the   cube  with  the  faces  of  the 

pyritohedroD ;  also  the  striations  on  magnetite  due 
to  the  oscillation  between  the  octahedron  and  do- 
decahedron. Prisms  of  tourmaline  are  very  com- 
monly bounded  vertically  by  three  convex  surfaces, 
owing  to  an  oscillatory  combination  of  the  faces  in 
the  prismatic  zone. 

269.  Striations  Due  to  Repeated  Twinning.  —  The 
striations  of  the    basal   plane   of  albite  and  other 
triclinic  feldspars,  also  of  the  rhombohedral  surfaces 
of  some  calcite,  have  been  explained  in  Art.  241  as 
Masnetitf  ^^^  ^  polysynthetic  twinning.    This  is  illustrated  by 

^^  Fig.474ofmagnetitefromPortHenry,N.Y.    (Kemp.) 

260.  Markings  from  Erosion  and  Other  Causes.  —  The  faces  of  crya* 
tals  are  often  uneven,  or  have  the  crystalline  structure  developed  as  a  con- 
sequence of  etching  by  some  chemical  agent.  Cubes  of  galena  are  frequently 
thus  uneven,  and  crystals  of  lead  sulphate  (anglesite)  or  lead  carbonate  (cerus- 
site)  are  sometimes  present  as  evitlence  with  regard  to  the  cause.  Crystals 
of  numerous  other  species,  even  of  corundum,  spinel,  quartz,  etc.,  sometimes 
show  the  same  result  of  partial  change  over  the  surface  —  often  the  incipient 
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stage  in  a  process  tending  to  a  final  removal  of  the  whole  cr3r8tal.  Interesting 
investigations  have  been  made  by  various  authors  on  the  action  of  solvents 
on  different  minerals,  the  actual  structure  of  the  crystals  being  developed  in 
this  way.  This  method  of  etching  is  fully  discussed,  with  iUustrations,  in 
another  place  (Art.  286). 

The  marking  on  the  surfaces  of  crisis  are  not,  however,  always  to  be 
ascribed  to  etching.  In  most  cases  such  depressions,  as  well  as  the  minute 
elevations  upon  the  faces  having  the  form  of  low  pyramids  (so-called  vicinal 
prominences),  are  a  part  of  the  original  molecular  growth  of  the  crystal,  and 
often  serve  to  show  the  successive  stages  in  its  history.  They  may  be  imper- 
fections arising  from  an  interrupted  or  disturbed  development  of  the  form,  the 
perfectly  smooth  and  even  crystalline  faces  being  the  result  of  completed 
action  free  from  disturbing  causes.  Examples  of  the  markings  referred  to 
occur  on  the  crystals  of  most  minerals,  and  conspicuously  so  on  the  rhombo- 
hedral  faces  of  quartz. 

Faces  of  crystals  are  often  marked  with  angular  elevations  more  or  less 
distinct,  which  are  due  to  oscillatory  combination.  Octahedrons  of  fiuorite 
are  common  which  have  for  each  face  a  surface  of  minute  cubes,  proceeding 
from  an  oscillation  between  the  cube  and  octahedron.  Sometimes  an  examina- 
tion of  such  a  crystal  shows  that  though  the  form  is  apparently  octahedral, 
there  are  no  octahedral  faces  present  at  all.  Other  similar  cases  could  be 
mentioned. 

Whatever  their  cause,  these  minute  markings  are  often  of  great  importance 
as  revealing  the  true  molecular  symmetry  of  the  crystal.  For  it  follows  from 
the  symmetry  of  crystallization  that  like  faces  must  be  physically  alike  — 
that  is,  in  regard  to  their  surface  character;  it  thus  often  happens  that  on  all 
the  crystals  of  a  species  from  a  given  locality,  or  perhaps  from  all  localities,  the 
same  planes  are  etched  or  roughened  alike.  There  is  much  uniformity  on 
the  faces  of  quartz  crystals  in  this  respect. 

261.  Curved  surfaces  may  result  from  (a)  oscillatory  combination; 
or  (6)  some  independent  molecular  condition  producing  curvatures  in  the 
laminse  of  the  crystal;  or  (c)  from  a  mechanical  cause. 

Curved  surfaces  of  the  first  kind  have  been  already  mentioned  (Art.  268). 
A  singular  curvature  of  this  nature  is  seen  in  Fig.  475,  of  calcite;  in  the  lower 
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part  traces  of  a  scalenohedral  form  are  apparent  which  was  in  oscillatory  com- 
bination with  the  prismatic  form. 
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Curvatures  of  the  second  kind  sometimes  have  all  the  faces  convex.  This 
is  the  case  in  crystals  of  diamond  (Fig.  476),  some  of  which  are  almost  spheres. 
The  mode  of  curvature,  in  which  all  the  faces  are  equally  convex,  is  less 
common  than  that  in  which  a  convex  surface  is  opposite  and  parallel  to  a 
corresponding  concave  surface.  Rhombohedrons  of  dolomite  and  siderite  are 
usually  thus  curved.  The  feathery  curves  of  frost  on  windows  and  the 
flagging-stones  of  pavements  in  winter  are  other  examples.  The  alabaster 
rosettes  from  the  Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky,  are  similar.  Stibnite  crystals 
sometimes  show  very  remarkable  curved  and  twisted  forms. 

A  third  kind  of  curvature  is  of  mechanical  origin.  Sometimes  crystals 
appear  as  if  they  had  been  broken  transversely  into  many  pieces,  a  slight 
displacement  of  which  has  given  a  curved  form  to  the  prism.  This  is  common 
in  tourmaline  and  beryl.  The  beryls  of  Monroe,  Conn.,  often  present  these 
interrupted  curvatures,  as  represented  in  Fig.  477. 

Crystals  not  infrequently  occur  with  a  deep  pyramidal  depression  occupy- 
ing the  place  of  each  plane,  as  is  often  observed  in  common  salt,  alimi,  and 
sulphur.    This  is  due  in  part  to  their  rapid  growth. 

3.    VARIATIONS  IN  THE  ANGLES  OF  CRYSTALS 

262.  The  greater  part  of  the  distortions  described  in  Arts  266|  257 
occasion  no  change  in  the  interfacial  angles  of  crystals.  But  those  imper- 
fections that  produce  convex,  curved,  or  striated  faces  necessarily  cause  such 
variations.  Furthermore,  circumstances  of  heat  or  pressure  imder  which 
the  crystals  were  formed  may  sometimes  have  resulted  not  only  in  distortion 
of  form,  but  also  some  variation  in  angle.  The  presence  of  impurities  at  the 
time  of  crystallization  may  also  have  a  like  effect. 

Still  more  important  is  the  change  in  the  angles  of  completed  crystals 
which  is  caused  by  subsequent  pressure  on  the  matrix  in  which  they  were 
formed,  as,  for  example,  the  change  which  may  take  place  during  the  more  or 
less  complete  metamorphism  of  the  inclosing  rock. 

The  change  of  composition  resulting  in  pseudomorphous  crystals  (see 
Art.  273)  is  generally  accompanied  by  an  irregular  change  of  an^e,  so  that 
the  pseudomorphs  of  a  species  vary  much  in  angle. 

In  general  it  is  safe  to  afl&rm  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  irregularities 
arising  from  imperfections  in  the  process  of  crystallization,  or  from  the  sub- 
sequent changes  alluded  to,  variations  in  angles  are  rare,  and  the  constancy 
of  angle  alluded  to  in  Art.  11  is  the  imiversal  law. 

In  cases  where  a  greater  or  less  variation  in  angle  is  observed  in  the  crystals 
of  the  same  species  from  different  localities,  the  cause  for  this  can  usually  be 
found  in  a  difference  of  chemical  composition.  In  the  case  of  isomorphous 
compounds  it  is  well  known  that  an  exchange  of  corresponding  chemically 
equivalent  elements  may  take  place  without  a  change  of  form,  though  usually 
accompanied  with  a  slight  variation  in  the  fundamental  angles. 

The  effect  of  heat  upon  the  form  of  crystals  is  alluded  to  in  Art.  433.        . 

4.    INTERNAL  IMPERFECTIONS  AND  INCLUSIONS 

263.  The  transparency  of  crystals  is  often  destroyed  by  disturbed  crystal- 
lization; by  impurities  taken  up  from  the  solution  during  the  process  of 
crystallization;   or,  again,  by  the  presence  of  foreign  matter  resulting  from 
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partial  chemical  alteration.  The  general  name,  incli^on,  is  given  to  any 
foreign  body  inclosed  within  the  crystal,  whatever  its  origin.  These  inclusions 
are  extremely  common;  they  may  be  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid;  visible  to  the 
unaided  eye  or  requiring  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

Rapid  crystallization  is  a  common  explanation  of  inclusions.  This  is 
illustrated  by  quartz  crystals  containing  large  cavities  full  or  nearly  full  of 
water  (in  the  latter  case,  these  showing  a  movable  bubble);  or,  they  may 
contain  sand  or  iron  oxide  in  large  amoimt.  In  the  case  of  calcite,  crystalliza- 
tion from  a  liquid  largely  charged  with  a  foreign  material,  as  quartz  sand,  may 
result  in  the  formation  of  crystals  in  which  the  impurity  makes  up  as  much 
as  two-thirds  of  the  whole  mass;  this  is  seen  in  the  famous  Fontainebleau 
limestone,  and  similarly  in  that  from  other  localities. 

264.  Liquid  and  Gas  Inclusions.  —  Attention  was  early  called  by 
Brewster  to  the  presence  of  fluids  in  cavities  in  certain  minerals,  as  quartz, 
topaz,  beryl,  chrysolite,  etc.  In  later  years  this  subject  has  been  thoroughly 
studied  by  Sorby,  Zirkel,  Vogelsang,  Fischer,  Rosenbusch,  and  others.  The 
natiure  of  the  liquid  can  often  be  determined,  by  its  refractive  power,  or  by 
special  physical  test  {e.g.,  determination  of  the  critical  point  in  the  case  of 
CO2),  or  by  chemical  examination.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  observed 
liqxiid  is  simply  water;  but  it  may  be  the  salt  solution  in  which  the  crystal  was 
formed,  and  not  infrequently,  especially  in  the  case  of  quartz,  liquid  carbon 
dioxide  (COa),  as  first  proved  by  Vogelsang.  These  liquid  inclusions  are 
marked  as  such,  in  many  cases,  by  the  presence  in  the  cavity  of  a  movable 
bubble  of  gas.  Occasionally  cavities  contain  two 
Uquids,  as  water  and  Uquid  carbon  dioxide,  the 
latter  then  inclosing  a  bubble  of  the  same  sub- 
stance as  gas  (cf.  Fig.  478).  Interesting  exper- 
iments can  be  made  with  sections  showing  such 
inclusions  (cf.  literature,  p.  181).  The  mixture 
of  gases  yielded  by  smoky  quartz,  meteoric  iron, 
and  other  substances,  on  the  application  of  heat, 
has  been  analyzed  by  Wright. 

In  some  cases  the  cavities  appear  to  be  empty; 
if  they  then  have  a  regular  form  determined  by 
the  crystallization  of  the  species,  they  are  often 
called  negative  crystals.  Such  cavities  are  com- 
monly of  secondary  origin,  as  remarked  on  a  later  Beryllonite 

page. 

266.  Solid  Inclusions.  —  The  soHd  inclusions  are  almost  infinite  in 
their  variety.  Sometimes  they  are  large  and  distinct,  and  can  be  referred  to 
known  mineral  species,  as  the  scales  of  gothite  or  hematite,  to  which  the 
peculiar  character  of  aventurine  feldspar  is  due.  Magnetite  is  a  very  common 
impurity  in  many  minerals,  appearing,  for  example,  in  the  Pennsbury  mica; 
quartz  is  also  often  mechanically  mixed,  as  in  staurolite  and  gmelinite.  On 
the  other  hand,  quartz  crystals  very  conmionly  inclose  foreign  material,  such 
as  chlorite,  tourmaline,  rutile,  hematite,  asbestus,  and  many  other  minerals. 
(Cf.  also  Arts.  266,  267.) 

The  inclusions  may  consist  of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  material;  as  the 
granitic  matter  seen  in  orthoclase  crystals  in  a  porphyritic  granite;  or  the 
feldspar,  quartz,  etc.,  sometimes  inclosed  in  lai^e  coarse  crystals  of  beryl  or 
spodumene,  occurring  in  granite  veins. 
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266.  Microlites,  Cr3rstallites.  —  The  microscopic  crystals  observed  as 
inclusionB  may  sometimes  be  referred  to  known  species,  but  more  geaeraUy 
their  true  miture  is  doubtful.  The  term  microlites,  proposed  by  Vogelsang, 
is  often  used  to  designate  the  minute  inclosed  crystals;  they  are  generally  of 
needlelike  form,  sometimea  quite  irr^ular,  and  often  very  remarkable  in  their 
airangement  and  groupings;  some  of  them  are  exhibited  in  Fig.  484  and  Fig. 
485,  as  explained  below.  Where  the  minute  individuals  belong  to  known 
species  they  are  called,  for  example,  feldspar  microlites,  etc. 

CrystaUiiea  is  an  analogous  term  used  by  Vogelsang  to  cover  those  minute 
forms  which  have  not  the  regular  exterior  form  of  crystals,  but  may  be  con- 
sidered as  intermediate  between  amorphous  matter  and  true  crystab.  Some 
of  the  forms  are  shown  in  Figs.  479-483;  they  are  often  observed  in  glassy 
volcanic  rocks,  and  also  in  furnace-slags.  A  series  of  names  has  been  given  to 
varieties  of  crystallites,  such  as  globulites,  margarites,  etc.  Trichite  and 
belonite  are  names  introduced  by  Zirkel;  the  former  ni^ue  is  derived  from 
epi^,  hair;  trichites,  like  that  in  f^.  483,  are  common  in  obsidian. 
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The  microscopic  inclu^ons  may  also  be  of  an  irregular  glassy  nature;  this 
kind  is  often  observed  in  crystab  which  have  formed  from  a  molten  mass,  as 
lava  or  the  slag  of  an  iron  furnace. 

267.  Symmetrically  Arranged  Inclusions.  —  In  general,  while  the  solid 
inclusions  sometimes  occur  quite  irregularly  in  the  crystals,  they  are  more 
generally  arranged  with  some  evident  reference  to. the  symmetry  of  the  form, 
or  external  faces  of  the  crystab.     Examples  of  thb  are  shown  in  the  following 
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figures.     Fig.  484  exhibits  a  crystal  of  augite,  inclosing  magnetite,  feldspar 
and  nepbelite  microlites,  etc.     Fig.  485  shows  a  crystal  of  leucite,  a  s 
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whose  crystals  very  commonly  inclose  foreign  matter.     Fig.  486  shows  a  aec- 
tioQ  of  a  crystal  of  garoet,  containing  quartz. 


AsdoluBite 

Another  striking  example  is  afforded  by  andalusite  (Fig.  487),  in  which  the 
inclosed  carbonaceous  impurities  are  of  considerable  extent  and  remarkably 
arranged,  so  as  to  yield  symmetrical  figures  of  various  forms.  Staurolite 
occasionally  shows  analogous  carbonaceous  impurities  symmetrically  dis- 
tributed. 

The  magnetite  common  as  an  inclusion  in  muscovite,  alluded  to  above, 
is  always  symmetrically  disposed,  usually  parallel   to  ^__ 

the  directions  of  the  percU^on-figure  (Fig,  491,  p.  189). 
The  asterism  of  phlt^opite  is  explained  by  the  presence 
of  symmetrically  arranged  inclusions  (cf.  Art.  368). 

n^.  488  ahowi  &ii  interceting  case  of  ayminetrically  armnged 
incluaiona  due  to  chemical  aJteration,  The  origLnal  mineral, 
spodumene,  from  firanchville,  Conn.,  has  been  altered  to  a 
aubetance  apparently  homogeneouB  to  the  eye,  but  found 
under  the  microscope  to  have  the  structure  shown  in  Fig.  488. 
Chemical  analysiii  provoi  the  base  to  be  albite  and  the  incloaed 
hexagonal  mineral  to  be  a  lithium  sihcate  (LiAlSOt)  called 
eucryptite.  It  has  not  yet  been  identified  except  in  this 
form.  Eucryptite  in  Albite 
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CRYSTALLINE  AGGREGATES 

268.  The  greater  part  of  the  specimens  or  masses  of  minerals  that  occur 
may  be  described  as  aggregations  of  imperfect  crystals.  Many  specimens 
whose  structure  appears  to  the  eye  quite  homogeneous,  and  destitute  internally 
of  distinct  crystallization,  can  be  shown  to  be  composed  of  crystalline  grains. 
Under  the  above  head,  consequently,  are  included  all  the  remaining  varieties 
of  structure  among  minerals. 

The  individuals  composing  imperfectly  crystallized  individuals  may  be: 

1.  Columns,  or  fibers,  in  which  case  the  structure  is  columnar  or  fibrous. 

2.  Thin  laminasy  producing  a  lamellar  structure. 

3.  Grains,  constituting  a  granular  structure. 

269.  Coltimnar  and  Fibrous  Structure.  —  A  mineral  possesses  a  coU 
umnar  structure  when  it  is  made  up  of  slender  columns,  as  some  amphibole. 
When  the  individuals  are  flattened  like  a  knife-blade,  as  in  cyanite,  the  struc- 
ture is  said  to  be  bladed. 

The  structure  again  is  called  fibrous  when  the  mineral  is  made  up  of  fibres, 
as  in  asbestus,  also  the  satinnspar  variety  of  gypsiun.  The  fibres  may  or  may 
not  be  separable.  There  are  many  gradations  between  coarse  columnar  and 
fine  fibrous  structures.     Fibrous  minerals  have  often  a  silky  luster. 

The  following  are  properly  varieties  of  columnar  or  fibrous  structure: 

Reticulated:  when  the  fibers  or  columns  cross  in  various  directions  and 
produce  an  appearance  having  some  resemblance  to  a  net.  ' 

Stellated:  when  they  radiate  from  a  center  in  all  directions  and  produce 
star-like  forms.    Ex.  stilbite,  wavellite. 

Radiated,  divergent:  when  the  crystals  radiate  from  a  center  without 
producing  stellar  forms.     Ex.  quartz,  stibnite. 

270.  Lamellar  Structure.  —  The  structure  of  a  mineral  is  lamellar 
when  it  consists  of  plates  or  leaves.  The  laminse  may  be  curved  or  straight, 
and  thus  give  rise  to  the  curved  lamellar  and  straight  lamellar  structure.  Ex. 
woUastonite  (tabular  spar),  some  varieties  of  gypsum,  talc,  etc.  If  the  plates 
are  approximately  parallel  about  a  common  center  the  structure  is  said  to  be 
concentric.  When  the  laminse  are  thin  and  separable,  the  structure  is  said  to 
be  foliaceous  or  foliated.  Mica  is  a  striking  example,  and  the  term  micaceous 
is  often  used  to  describe  this  kind  of  structure. 

271.  Granular  Structure.  —  The  particles  in  a  granular  structure  differ 
much  in  size.  When  coarse,  the  mineral  is  described  as  coarse-granular;  when 
fine,  fine-granular;  and  if  not  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye,  the  structure  is 
termed  impalpable.  Examples  of  the  first  may  be  observed  in  granular  crys- 
talline limestone,  sometimes  called' saccharoidal;  of  the  second,  in  some  varie- 
ties of  hematite;  of  the  last,  in  some  kinds  of  sphalerite. 

The  above  terms  are  indefinite,  but  from  necessity,  as  there  is  every  degree 
of  fineness  of  structure  among  mineral  species,  from  perfectly  impalpable, 
through  all  possible  shades,  to  the  coarsest  granular.  The  term  phanero-crys- 
taUine  has  been  used  for  varieties  in  which  the  grains  are  distinct,  and  crypto- 
crystalline  for  those  in  which  they  are  not  discernible,  although  an  indistinct 
crystalline  structure  can  be  proved  by  the  microscope. 

Granular  minerals,  when  easily  crumbled  in  the  fingers,  are  said  to  be  friable. 
f  272.  Imitative  Shapes.  —  The  following  are  important  terms  used  in 
describing  the  imitative  forms  of  massive  minerals. 
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Reniform:  kidney-shaped.  The  structure  may  be  radiating  or  concentric. 
Ex.  hematite. 

Botryotdal:  consisting  of  a  group  of  rounded  prominences. .  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  fiorpw,  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Ebc.  limonite,  chalcedony, 
prehnite. 

Mammillary:  resembling  the  botryoidal,  but  composed  of  larger  promi- 
nences.   Ex.  malachite. 

Globular:  spherical  or  nearly  so;  the  globules  may  consist  of  radiating 
fibres  or  concentric  coats.  When  attached,  as  they  usually  are,  to  the  surface 
of  a  rock,  they  are  described  as  implanted  globules. 

Nodular:  in  tuberose  forms,  or  having  irregular  protuberances  over  the 
surface. 

Amygdaloidal:   almond-shaped,  applied  often  to  a  rock  (as  diabase)  con- 
taining almond-shaped  or  sub-globular  nodules. 

CoraUoidal:  like  coral,  or  consisting  of  interlaced  fiexuous  branchings  of  a 
white  color,  as  in  the  variety  of  aragonite  called  flosferri. 

Dendritic:  branching  tree-like,  as  in  crystallized  gold.  The-  term  den- 
drites is  used  for  similar  forms  even  when  not  crystalline,  as  in  the  dendrites 
of  manganese  oxide,  which  form  on  surfaces  of  limestone  or  are  inclosed  in 
''moss-agates." 

Mossy:  like  moss  in  form  or  appearance.   • 

Filiform  or  Capillary:  very  slender  and  long,  like  a  thread  or  hair;  con- 
sists ordinarily  of  a  succession  of  minute  crystals.    Ex.  millerite. 

Adcular:  slender  and  rigid,  like  a  needle.     Ex.  stibnite. 

Reticulated:  net-like.    See  Art.  269. 

Dnisy:  closely  covered  with  minute  implanted  crystals.    Ex.  quartz. 

Sialactitic:  when  the  mineral  occurs  in  pendent  colunms,  cylinders,  or 
elongated  cones.  Stalactites  are  produced  by  the  percolation  of  water,  hold- 
ing mineral  matter  in  solution,  through  the  rocky  roofs  of  caverns.  The 
evaporation  of  the  water  produces  a  deposit  of  the  mineral  matter,  and  grad- 
ually forms  a  long  pendent  cylinder  or  cone.  The  internal  structure  may  be 
imperfectly  crystalline  and  granular,  or  may  consist  of  fibres  radiating  from 
the  central  column,  or  there  may  be  a  broad  cross-cleavage.  The  most  famil- 
iar example  of  stalactites  is  afforded  by  calcite.  Chalcedony,  gibbsite, 
limonite,  and  some  other  species,  also  present  stalactitic  forms. 

The  term  amorphous  is  used  when  a  mineral  has  not  only  no  crystalline 
form  or  imitative  shape,  but  does  not  polarize  the  light  even  in  its  minute 
particles,  and  thus  appears  to  be  destitute  wholly  of  a  crystalline  structure 
internally,  as  most  opal.  Such  a  structure  is  also  called  colloid  or  jelly-like, 
from  the  Greek  xoXXa  (see  p.  8),  for  glue.  The  word  amorphous  is  from  ce 
privative,  and  fiop<tni,  shape. 


273.  Pseudomorphous  Crystals.  —  Every  mineral  species  has,  when 
distinctly  crystallized,  a  definite  and  characteristic  form.  Occasionally, 
however,  crystals  are  found  that  have  the  form,  both  as  to  angles  and  general 
habit,  of  a  certain  species,  and  yet  differ  from  it  entirely  in  chemical  composi- 
tion. Moreover,  it  is  often  noted  in  such  cases  that,  though  in  outward  form 
complete  crystals,  in  internal  structure  they  are  granular,  or  waxy,  and  have 
no  regular  cleavage.  Even  if  they  are  crystalline  in  structure  the  optical 
characters  do  not  conform  to  those  required  by  the  symmetry  of  the  faces.' 
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Such  crystals  are  called  pseudomorphs,  and  their  existence  is  explained  by 
the  assumption,  often  admitting  of  direct  proof,  that  the  original  mineral  has 
been  changed  into  the  new  compound;  or  it  has  disappeared  through  some 
agency,  and  its  place  been  taken  by  another  chemical  compound  to  which  the 
form  does  not  belong.  In  all  these  cases  the  new  substance  is  said  to  be  a 
pseudomarph  after  the  orginal  mineral. 

Common  illustrations  of  pseudomorphous  crystals  are  afforded  by  mala- 
chite in  the  form  of  cuprite,  limonite  in  the  form  of  pyrite,  barite  in  the  form  of 
quartz,  etc.  This  subject  is  further  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Chemical 
Mineralogy. 


PART  II.    PHYSICAL  MINERALOGY 


274,  The  physical  characters  of  minerals  fall  under  the  following 
heads: 

I.  Characters  depending  upon  Cohesion  and  Elasticity — viz.,  cleavagei 
fracture,  tenacity,  hardness,  elasticity,  etc. 

II.  Specific  Gravity y  or  the  Density  compared  with  that  of  water. 

III.  Characters  depending  upon  Light — viz.,  color,  luster,  degree  of  trans- 
parency, special  optical  properties,  etc. 

IV.  Characters  depending  upon  Heat  — viz.,  heat-conductivity,  change  of 
fonn  and  of  optical  characters  with  change  of  temperature,  fusibility,  etc. 

V.  Characters  depending  upon  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

YI.  Characters  depending  upon  the  action  of  the  senses — viz.,  taste, 
odor,  feel. 

276.  General  Relation  of  Physical  Characters  to  Molecular  Structure. — 
It  has  been  stated  on  pp.  7,  8  that  the  geometrical  form  of  a  cr3rstallized  min- 
eral is  the  external  evidence  of  the  internal  molecular  structure.  A  full 
knowledge  in  regard  to  this  structure,  however,  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  study  of  the  various  physical  characters  included  in  the  classes  enumerated 
above. 

Of  these  characters,  the  specific  gravity  merely  gives  indication  of  the 
atomic  mass  of  the  elements  present,  and  further,  of  the  state  of  molecular 
aggregation.  The  first  of  these  px)ints  is  illustrated  by  the  high  specific 
gravity  of  compounds  of  lead;  the  second,  by  the  distinction  observed,  for 
example,  between  carbon  in  the  form  of  the  diamond,  with  a  specific  gravity 
of  3*5,  and  the  same  chemical  substance  as  the  mineral  graphite,  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  only  2. 

All  the  other  characters  (except  the  relatively  unimportant  ones  of  Class 
VI)  in  general  vary  according  to  the  direction  in  the  crystal;  in  other  words 
they  have  a  definite  orientation.  For  all  of  them  it  is  true  that  directions 
which  are  crystaUographicaUy  identical  have  like  physical  characters. 

In  regard  to  the  converse  proposition  —  viz.,  that  in  all  directions  crystal' 
hgraphicaUy  dissimilar  there  may  he  a  variation  in  the  physical  characters,  an 
important  distinction  is  to  be  made.  This  proposition  holds  true  for  all 
crystals,  so  far  as  the  characters  of  Class  I  are  concerned;  that  is,  those 
depending  upon  the  cohesion  and  elasticity,  as  shown  in  the  cleavage,  hard- 
ness, the  planes  of  molecular  gliding,  the  etching-figures,  etc.  It  is  also  true 
in  the  case  of  pyro-electricity  and  piezo-electricity. 

It  does  not  apply  in  the  same  way  with  respect  to  the  characters  which 
involve  the  propagation  of  light  (and  radiant  heat),  the  change  of  volume  with 
change  of  temperature;  further,  electric  radiation,  magnetic  induction,  etc. 
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Thus,  although  it  will  be  shown  that  the  optical  characters  of  crystals  are 
in  agreement  in  general  with  the  symmetry  of  their  form,  they  do  not  show 
all  the  variations  in  this  symmetry.  It  is  true,  for  example,  that  all  directions 
are  optically  similar  in  a  crystal  belonging  to  any  class  under  the  isometric 
system;  but  this  is  obviously  not  true  of  its  molecular  cohesion,  as  may  be 
shown  by  the  cleavage.  Again,  all  directions  in  a  tetrstgonal  crystal  at  right 
angles  to  the  vertical  axis  are  optically  similar;  but  this  again  is  not  true  of 
the  cohesion.  These  points  are  further  elucidated  imder  the  description  of 
the  special  characters  of  each  group. 


I.  CHARACTERS  DEPENDING  UPON  COHESION  AND 

ELASTICITY 

276.  Cohesion,  Elasticity.  —  The  name  cohesion  is  given  to  the  force  of 
attraction  existing  between  the  molecules  of  one  and  the  same  body,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  offer  resistance  to  any  influence  tending  to  separate 
them,  as  in  the  breaking  of  a  solid  body  or  the  scratching  of  its  surface. 

Elasticity  is  the  force  which  tends  to  restore  the  molecules  of  a  body  back 
into  their  original  position,  from  which  they  have  been  disturbed,  as  when  a 
body  has  suffered  change  of  shape  or  of  volume  under  pressure. 

The  varying  degrees  of  cohesion  and  elasticity  for  crystals  of  different 
minerals,  or  for  different  directions  in  the  same  crystal,  are  shown  in  the 
prominent  characters:  cleavage,  fracture,  tenacity,  hardness;  also  in  the 
gliding-planes,  perctission-figures  or  pressure-figures,  and  the  etching-figures. 

277.  Cleavage.  —  Cleavage  is  the  tendency  of  a  crystallized  mineral  to 
break  in  certain  definite  directions,  yielding  more  or  less  smooth  surfaces. 
It  obviously  indicates  a  minimmn  value  of  cohesion  in  the  direction  of  easy 
fracture  —  that  is,  normal  to  the  cleavage-plane  itself.  The  cleavage  parallel 
to  the  cubic  faces  of  a  crystal  of  galena  is  a  familiar  illustration.  An  amor- 
phous body  (p.  8)  necessarily  can  show  no  cleavage. 

As  stated  in  Art.  31,  the  consideration  of  the  molecular  structure  of 
crystals  shows  that  a  cleavage-plane  must  be  a  direction  in  which  the  mol^ 
cides  are  closely  aggregated  together;  while  normal  to  this  the  distance 
between  successive  layers  of  molecules  must  be  relatively  large,  and  hence  this 
last  is  the  direction  of  easy  separation.  It  further  follows  that  cleavage  can 
exist  only  parallel  to  some  possible  face  of  a  crystal,  and,  fiu1;her,  that  this 
must  be  one  of  the  common  fundamental  forms.  Hence  in  cases  where  the 
choice  in  the  position  of  the  axes  is  more  or  less  arbitrary  the  presence  of 
cleavage  is  properly  regarded  as  showing  which  planes  should  be  made  fimda- 
mental.  Still  again,  cleavage  is  the  same  in  all  directions  in  a  crystal  which 
are  crystallographically  identical. 

Cleavage  is  defined,  (1)  according  to  its  direction,  as  cubic,  octahedral, 
rhomobohedral,  basal,  prismatic,  etc.  Also,  (2)  according  to  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  obtained,  and  the  smoothness  of  the  surface  3delded.  It  is  said  to 
be  perfect  or  eminent  when  it  is  obtained  with  great  ease,  affording  smooth, 
lustrous  surfaces,  as  in  mica,  topaz,  calcite.  Inferior  degrees  of  cleavage  are 
spoken  of  as  distinct,  indistinct  or  imperfect,  interrupted,  in  traces,  difficult. 
These  terms  are  sufficiently  intelligible  without  further  explanation.  It  may 
be  noticed  that  the  cleavage  of  a  species  is  sometimes  better  developed  in  some 
of  its  varieties  than  in  others. 
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878.  Cleavage  in  the  Different  Systems. —  (1)  In  the  isometric  system,  cleavage 
is  cubic,  when  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  cube;  this  is  the  common  case,  as  illustrated  by 
(pEklena  and  hahte.  It  is  also  often  octahedral  —  that  is.  parallel  to  the  octahedral  faces,  as 
with  fluorite  and  the  diamond.  Less  frequently  it  is  aodecahedral,  or  parallel  to  the  faces 
of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  as  with  sphalerite. 

In  the  TETRAGONAL  SYSTEM,  clsavage  is  often  basal,  or  parallel  to  the  basal  plane,  as 
with  apophyUite;  also  prismatic,  or  parallel  to  one  (or  both)  of  the  square  prisms,  as  with 
rutile  and  wemerite;  less  frequently  it  is  pyramidal,  or  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  square 
pyramid,  as  with  scheeUte. 

In  the  HEXAGONAL.  SYSTEM,  clesvagc  is  usually  either  6a«aZ,  as  with  beryl,  or  prismatic, 
parallel  to  one  of  the  six-sided  prisms,  as  with  nephehte;  pyramidal  cleavage,  as  with 
pyromorphite,  is  rare  and  imperfect. 

In  the  RHOMBOHEDRAL  DIVISION,  besides  the  basal  and  prismatic  cleavages,  rhombo- 
hedral  cleavage,  parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  rhombohedron,  is  also  common,  as  with  calcite 
and  the  alUed  species. 

In  the  ORTHORHOMBic  SYSTEM,  cleava^  parallel  to  one  or  more  of  the  pinacoids  is 
common.  Thus  it  is  basal  with  topaz,  and  in  all  three  pinacoidal  directions  witn  anhydrite. 
Prismatic  cleavage  is  also  common,  as  with  barite;  in  this  case  the  arbitrary  position 
assumed  in  describing  the  crystal  may  make  this  cleavage  parallel  to  a  "  horisontal  prism," 
or  dome. 

In  the  MONOCLiNic  system,  cleavage  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid,  is  common,  as  with 
orthoclase.  gjrpsum,  heulandite  and  euclase;  also  basat,  as  with  the  micas  and  orthodase, 
or  parallel  to  the  orthopinacoid;  also  prismatic,  as  with  amphibole.  Less  frequently 
cleavage  is  parallel  to  a  hemi-pyramid,  as  with  gypsum.  * 

In  the  TRicuNic  system,  it  is  usual  and  proper  to  so  select  the  fundamental  form  as  to 
make  the  cleavage  directions  correspond  with  the  pinacoids. 

879.  In  some  cases  cleavage  which  is  ordinarily  not  observed  may  be  developed  by  a 
sharp  blow  or  by  sudden  change  of  temperature.  Thus,  quartz  is  usually  conspicuoiiisly 
free  from  cleavage,  but  a  auartz  crystal  heated  and  plunged  into  cold  water  often  shows 
planes  of  separation  *  parallel  to  both  the  +  and  —  rhombohedrons  and  to  the  prism  as 
wdl.  Similarly,  the  prismatic  cleavage  of  pyroxene  is  observed  with  great  distinctness  in 
thin  sections,  made  by  grinding,  while  not  so  readily  noted  in  large  crystals. 

When  the  cleavage  is  parallel  to  a  closed  form  — :  that  is,  when  it  is  cubic,  octahedral, 
dodecahedral,  or  rhombohedral  (also  pyramidal  in  the  tetragonal,  hexagonal,  and  ortho- 
rhombic  systems)  —  solids  resembling  crystals  may  often  be  broken  out  from  a  single 
crystalline  individual,  and  all  the  fragments  have  the  same  angles.  It  is,  in  general,  easy 
to  distinguish  such  a  cleavage  form,  as  a  cleavage  octahedron  of  fluorite,  from  a  true 
crystel  by  the  spUntery  character  of  the  faces  of  tne  former. 

900.  Cleavage  and  Luster.  —  The  face  of  a  crystal  parallel  to  which  there  is  perfect 
cleavage  often  shows  a jp«urly  luster  (see  p.  249),  due  to  the  partial  separation  of  the  crystal 
into  parallel  plates.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  basal  plane  of  apophyllite.  the  clinopina- 
coid of  stilbite  and  heulandite.  An  iridescent  play  of  colors  is  also  often  seen,  as  with 
calcite,  when  the  separation  has  been  sufficient  to  produce  the  prismatic  colors  by 
interference. 

281.  Gliding-planes.  —  Closely  related  to  the  cleavage  directions  in 
their  connection  with  the  cohesion  of  the  molecules  of  a  crystal  are  the  gliding- 
planes,  or  directions  parallel  to  which  a  slipping  of  the  molecules  may  take 
place  under  the  application  of  mechanical  force,  as  by  pressure. 

This  may  have  the  result  of  simply  producing  a  separation  into  layers  in 
the  given  direction,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  and  more  commonly,  there  may  be 
a  revolution  of  the  molecules  into  a  new  twinning-position,  so  that  secondary 
itDtnning4ameUcB  are  formed. 

Thus,  if  a  crystal  of  halite,  or  rock  salt,  be  subjected  to  gradual  pressure 
in  the  direction  of  a  dodecahedral  face,  a  plane  of  separation  is  developed 
normal  to  this  and  hence  in  the  direction  of  another  face  of  the  same  form. 
There  are  six  such  directions  of  molecular  slipping  and  separation  in  a  crystal 
of  this  substance.     Certain  kinds  of  mica  of  the  biotite  class  often  show 

*  Lehmann  (Zs.  Kr.,  11.  608,  1886)  and  Judd  (Min.  Mag.,  8,  7,  1888^  r^^ard  these  as 
gliding-planes  (see  Art.  881). 
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pscudo-ery stall ine  faces,  which  are  undoubtedly  secondary  in  ori^  —  that 
^gg  is,  have   been  developed   by  pressure  exerted  sub- 

sequently to  the  growth  of  the  crystal  (cf.  Fig,  489). 
In  stibnite,  the  beee,  c(OOl),  nonntil  to  the  plane  of  perfect 
cleavage,  ia  a  gliding-plane.  Thua  a  slipping  of  the  molecuiea 
without  their  separation  may  be  nuude  to  take  place  by 
pressure  in  a  plane  (\\c)  normal  to  the  direction  of  perfect 
cleavage  ( 1 16) .  A  slender  prismatic  crystal  support^  near 
the  endu  and  pressed  downward  by  a  dull  edge  is  readily  bent, 
or  knickod,  in  this  direction  without  the  parts  beyond  the 
support  being  affected. 

282.    Secondary  Twinning.  —  The   other  case 
Biotite  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  where  molecular 

slipping  is  accompanied  by  a  balf-re volution  (180°) 
of  the  molecules  into  a  new  t winning-position  (see  p.  160  et  seq.),  is  well  illus- 
trated by  calcite.  Pressure  upon  a  cleavage-fragnient  may  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  number  of  thin  lamellie  in  twinning-position  to  the  parent  mass,  the 
twiiming-plane  beir^  the  obtuse  negative  rhombohedron,  e(0112).  Second- 
ary twinning-lamellce  similar  to  these  are  often  observed  in  natural  cleavage- 
masses  of  calcite,  and  particularly  in  the  grains  of  a  crystalline  limestone,  as 
observed  in  thin  sections  under  the  microscope. 

Secondary  twinning-lamellsB  may  also  be  produced  (and  are  often  noted  in 
nature)  in  the  case  of  the  triclinic  feldspars,  pyroxene, 
barite,  etc.     A  secondary   lamellar   structure  in   quartz 
has    been    observed    by    Judd,    in   which    the    lamellte 
consisted  of  right-handed  and  left-handed  portions. 

By  the  proper  means  a  (.-omplete  calcite  twin  may  be  artificially 
produced  by  pressure.  Thus,  if  a  cleavage-fragment  of  prismatic 
form,  say  6-8  mm.  in  lenf^h  and  3-6  mm.  in  breadth,  lie  placed 
with  the  obtuse  edge  on  a  firm  horizontal  support,  and  pressed  by 
the  blade  of  an  ordmary  tableknife  on  the  other  obtuse  edge  (at  a, 
Fig.  490),  the  result  is  that  a  portion  of  the  crysjal  is  reversed  in 
position,  as  if  twinned  parallel  to  the  plane  (0112)  which  in  the 
figure  lies  in  a  vertical  poailion.    If  skillfully  done,  the  twinning 

surface  ia  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  re-entrant  angle  corresponds     -".^-""  -t..u..ui6 
exactly  with   that  required  by  theory.  'i  Calcite 

283.  Parting.  —  The  secondary  twinning-planes  described  are  often 
directions  of  an  easy  separation  —  conveniently  called  parting  —  which  may 
be  mistaken  for  cleavage.*  The  basal  parting  of  pyroxene  is  a  conunon 
example  of  such  pseudo-cleavage;  it  was  long  mistaken  for  cleavage.  The 
basal  and  rhombohedral  (1011)  and  the  less  distinct  prismatic  (1120)  parting 
of  corundum;  the  octahedral  parting  of  magnetite  (cf.  Fig.  474,  p.  176),  are 
other  examples. 

An  important  distinction  between  cleavage  and  parting  is  this:  parting  can 
exist  only  in  certain  definite  planes ^ —  that  is,  on  the  surface  of  a  twinnii^-lamol- 
la  —  while  the  cleavage  may  take  place  in  any  plane  having  the  given  direction. 

284.  Percussion-figures.  —  Immediately  connected  with  the  gliding- 
planes  are  the  figures  —  called  percussion-figures  t  —  produced  upon  a  crystal 

'  The  lamellar  structure  of  a  massive  mineral,  without  twinning,  may  also  be  the  cause 
of  a  fracture  which  can  be  mistaken  for  cleavage. 

t  The  percussitm-Ggurce  are  best  obtained  if  the  crystal  plate  under  investigation  be 
supported  upon  a  hard  cushion  and  a  blow  be  struck  with  a  light  hammer  upon  a  steel  rod 
the  slightly  rounded  point  of  which  is  held  firmly  against  the  surface. 
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section  by  a  blow  or  pressure  with  a  suitable  point.  In  such  cases,  the  method 
described  serves  to  develop  more  or  less  well-defined  cracks  whose  orientation 
varies  with  the  crystallographic  direction  of  the  surface.  Thus  upon  the 
cubic  face  of  a  crystal  of  halite  a  four-rayed,  star-shaped  ^ure  is  produced 
with  arms  parallel  to  the  diagonals  —  that  is,  parallel  to 
the  dodecahedral  faces.  On  an  octahedral  face  a  three- 
rayed  star  is  obtained. 

The  percussion-figures  in  the  case  of  the  micas  have 
been  often  investigated,  and,  as  remarked  later,  they  form 
a  means  of  fixing  the  true  orientation  of  a  cleavage-plate 
having  no  crystalline  outlines.  The  figure  {Fig.  491)  is 
here  a  six-rayed  star  one  of  whose  branches  is  parallel  to 
the  clinopinacoid  (b),  the  others  approximately  parallel 
to  the  intersection  edges  of  the  prism  (m)  and  base  (c).'  ^ 

Pressure  upon  a  mica  plate  produces  a  less  distinct  six-rayed  star,  diagonal 
to  that  just  named;  this  is  called  a  pressure-figure. 

285.  Solution-planes.  —  In  the  case  ot  many  cryatals,  it  ia  possible  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  directiona,  or  Btnicture-planes,  m  which  cheioical  action  takes  place  most 
readily  —  tor  example,  when  a  crystal  ia  under  great  pressure.  Ttese  directiona  ot  chemi- 
cal weakness  have  bwn  called  solution-planes.  They  otten  manitest  themselves  by  the 
presence  of  a  multitude  ot  oriented  cavities  ot  crystalline  outline  (so-called  negative  crystals) 
m  the  given  direction. 

These  solution-planes  in  certain  cases,  as  shonn  by  Judd,  are  the  same  as  the  directions 
ot  secondary  lamellar  twinning,  as  is  illustrated  by  calcite.  Connected  with  this  is  the 
uhUUriiation  (see  Art.  369),  obeerved  in  certain  minerals  in  rocks  (aa  diall^e,  scbillerspar). 

286.  Etching-figures.  —  Intimately  connected  with  the  general  sub- 
jects  here  considered,  of  cohesion  in  relation  to  crystals,  are  the  figures  pro- 
duced by  etching  on  crystalline  faces;  these  are  often  called  etching-figures. 
This  method  of  investigation,  developed  particularly  by  Baumhauer,  is  of  high 
importance  as  revealing  the  molecular  structure  of  the  crystal  faces  under 
examination,  and  therefore  the  synmietry  of  the  crystal  itself. 

The  etching  is  performed  mcstiy  by  solvents,  as  by  water  in  some  cases, 
more  generally  the  ordinary  mineral  acids,  or  caustic  alkalies,  also  by  steam  at 
a  high  pressure  and  hydrofluoric  acid;   the  last  is  especially  powerful  in  its 
action,  and  is  used  frequently  with  the  silicates.     The  figures  produced  are  in 
.„  ...  the  majority  of  cases  angular  depressions, 

such  as  low  triangular'  or  quadrilateral 
pyramids,  whose  outlines  may  run  par- 
allel to  some  of  the  crystalline  edges. 
In  some  cases  the  planes  produced  can  be 
referred  to  occurring  crystallographic 
faces.  They  appear  alike  on  similar 
faces  of  crystals,  and  hence  serve  to 
distinguish  different  forms,  perhaps  in 
appearance  identical,  as  the  two  sets  of 
faces  in  the  ordinary  double  pyramid  of 
quartz;  so,  too,  they  reveal  the  com- 
Quarti,  right-  Quartz,  left-  pound     twinning-structure     common    on 

handed  crystal  handed  crystal        some  crystals,  as  quartz   and  aragonite. 

•  a.  Walker,  Am.  J.  Sc.,  %,  5,  1896,  and  G.  Friedel,  BulK  Soc.  Min.,  19,  18,  1896 
Iker  found  thp  nnirlp  nnrviaits  ^lOini  1^  in  Vin  Aa^  \  tn  >u.  Ri"  >..  ui°  i . U-    cna 

lot  lepidolite,  f 
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Further,  their  form  ia  general  correeponds  to  the  Bymmetry  of  the 
group  to  which  the  given  crystal  belongs.  They  thus  reveal  the  trape- 
zohedral  symmetry  of  quartz  and  the  difference  between  a  rights-handed  and 
l3Ft-handed  crystal  (Figs.  492,  493);  the  distinction  between  calcite  and 
dolomite  (Figs.  496,  497) ;  the  distinctive  character  of  apatite,  pyromorphite, 
etc.;  the  hemimorphic  symmetry  of  calamine  and  nephelite  (cf.  Fig.  237, 
p.  102),  etc.;  they  also  prove  by  their  form  the  monoclmic  crystallization  of 
muscovite  and  other  micas  (Fig.  495). 

F^.  494  ehowB  the  etching-figures  formed  on  a  basal  jriane  (cleavage)  of  topu  by  fused 
caustic  pota^;  Fig.  49S,  thoae  oa  a  cleavage-plate  of  muscovite  bv  hydrofluoric  acid;  Fig. 
jnn i.__.i._i._j__i . »__!_;._  — j-n;-.  .™i  -n one o(  Joloinite by  diiut* hydfo- 


Spangolite 

The  shape  of  the  etching-figures  may  vary  with  the  same  cr^tol  with  the  nature  of  the 
sdveDt  employed,  though  their  symmetry  lemains  constant.     For  example,  Fig.  498  shows 
the  figures  obtained  witn  s[Mngolite 
SOX  SOS  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add, 

Fig.  499  by  the  same  diluted,  and 
F|k.  500  by  hydrochlcHic  acid  of 
dinerent  df^rees  of  coDcentration. 

Of  the  same  nature  as 
the  etching-figures  artificially 
produced,  in  their  relation  to 
the  symmetry  of  the  crystal, 
are  the  markings  of  ten  observed 
on  the  natural  faces  of  crys- 
tals. These  are  sometimes 
Ftuorita  secondary,  caused  by  a  natural 

etchii^  process,  but  are  more 
often  an  irregularity  in  the  crystalline  development  of  the  crystal.  The 
inverted  triangular  depressions  often  seen  on  the  octahedral  faces  of  diamond 
crystals  are  an  example.  Fig.  501  shows  natural  depressions,  rhombohedml 
in  character,  observed  on  corundum  crystals  from  Montana  (Pratt).  Fig. 
502  shows  a  twin  crystal  of  fiuorite  with  natural  etching-figures  (Pirsson); 


Conindum 
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these  are  minute  pyramidal  depressions  whose  sides  are  parallel  to  the  faces 
of  the  trapezohedron  (3U). 

287.  CoiTosioa  Forms.  —  If  the  etching  process  spoken  of  in  the  pre- 
ceding; article  —  whether  natural  or  artificial  —  is  continued,  the  result  may 
be  to  destroy  the  original  crystalline  surface  and  to  substitute  for  it  perhaps  a 
multitude  of  minute  elevations,  more  or  less  distinct;  or,  further,  new  faces 
may  be  developed,  the  crystallograptuc  position  of  which  can  often  be  deter- 
mined, though  the  symbols  may  be  complex..  The  mere  loss  of  water  in  some 
cases  produces  certain  corrosive  forms. 

Penfidd  subjected  a  sphere  of  qiiarti  (from  a  simple  H^t-handed  individual)  to  the 
^vlonged  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  wae  found  that  it  was  attacked  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  the  vertioil  axis,  but  barely  at  all  at  the  +  ertremities  of  the  honioatal  axes. 
Fi|^  503,  504  show  the  form  remaining  after  the  sphere  bad  been  etched  for  seven  weeks; 
Fig.  503  IS  a  basal  view;  Fig.  504,  a  front  view;  the  circle  ebowa  the  original  form  of  the 
giMiere,  the  dotted  hexagon  the  position  of  the  axes. 

288.  Fracture.  —  The  term  fractUTe  is  used  to  define  the  form  or  kind 
of  surface  obtained  by  breaking  in  a  direction  other  than  that  of  cleavage  in 
crystallized  minerals,  and  „. 
in  any  direction  in  mas- 
sive minerals.  When 
the  cleavage  is  highly 
perfect  in  several  direc- 
tions, as  the  rhombo- 
hedral  cleavage  of  calcite, 
fracture  is  often  not 
readily  obtainable. 

Fracture  is  defined  as: 

(a)  C/mchoidal;  when 
a    mineral    breaks    with  Etched  Sphere  of  Quart, 

curved  concavities,  more  ■  l        ■ 

or  less  deep.  It  is  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  concavity  to  the  valve 
of  a  shell,  from  concha,  a  sheO..  This  is  well  illustrated  by  obsidian,  also  by 
flint.  If  the  resulting  forms  are  small,  the  fracture  is  said  to  be  attuiU-am- 
dwidal;  if  only  partially  distinct,  it  is  suhconchoidal. 

(6)  Even;  when  the  surface  of  fracture,  though  rough  with  numerous 
small  elevations  and  depressions,  still  approximates  to  a  plane  surface. 

(c)  Uneven;  when  the  surface  is  rough  and  entirely  irregular;  this  is  true 
of  most  minerals. 

(d)  Hackly;  when  the  elevations  are  sharp  or  jagged;  broken  iron. 
Other  terms  also  employed  are  earthy,  aplintery,  etc. 

289.  Hardness.  —  The  hardness  of  a  mineral  is  measured  by  the  re- 
sistance which  a  smooth  surface  offers  to  abrasion.  The  degree  of  hardness  is 
determined  by  observing  the  comparative  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  one 
mineral  is  scratched  by  another,  or  by  a  file  or  knife. 

In  minerals  there  are  all  grades  of  hardness,  from  that  of  talc,  impressible 
by  the  finger-nail,  to  that  of  the  diamond.  To  give  precision  to  the  use  of 
this  character,  a  scaU  of  hardness  was  introduced  by  Mohs.*     It  is  as  follows: 

*  The  interval  between  2  and  3,  and  5  and  6,  in  the  scale  of  Mohs,  bein^  a  little  greater 
than  between  the  other  numbers,  Breithaupt  proposed  a  scale  of  fioettv  mmerals;  but  the 
Made  of  Mohs  is  now  univeisally  accepted. 
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1.  Talc.  6.  Chihodase. 

2.  Gypsum  7.  Quartz, 

3.  CaicUe.  8.  Topaz. 

4.  Fluoriie.  9.  Corundum, 

5.  Apatite.  10.  Diamond. 

Crystalline  varieties  with  smooth  surfaces  should  be  taken  so  far  as 
possible. 

If  the  mineral  under  examination  is  scratched  by  the  knife-blade  as  easily 
as  calcite  its  hardness  is  said  to  be  3;  if  less  easily  than  calcite  and  more  so 
than  fluorite  its  hardness  is  3*5.  In  the  latter  case  the  mineral  in  question 
would  be  scratched  by  fluorite  but  would  itself  scratch  calcite.  It  need 
hardly  be  added  that  great  accuracy  is  not  attainable  by  the  above  methods, 
though,  indeed,  for  purposes  of  the  determination  of  minerals,  exactness  is 
.  quite  unnecessary. 

tt  should  be  noted  that  minerals  of  grade  1  have  a  greasy  feel  to  the  hand; 
those  of  grade  2  are  easily  scratched  by  the  finger-nail;  those  of  grade  3  are 
rather  readily  cut,  as  by  a  knife;  of  grade  4,  scratched  rather  easily  by  the 
knife;  grade  5,  scratched  with  some  difficulty;  grade  6,  barely  scratched  by  a 
knife,  but  distinctly  by  a  file  —  moreover,  they  also  scratch  ordinary  glass. 
Minerals  as  hard  as  quartz  (H.  =  7),  or  harder,  scratch  glass  readily  but  are 
little  touched  by  a  file;  the  few  species  belonging  here  are  enumerated  in 
Appendix  B;  they  include  all  the  gems. 

290.  Sclerometer.  —  Accurate  determinations  of  the  hardness  of  min- 
erals can  be  made  in  various  ways,  one  of  the  best  being  by  use  of  an  instru- 
ment called  a  sclerometer.  The  mineral  is  placed  on  a  movable  carriage,  with 
the  surface  to  be  experimented  upon  horizontal;  this  is  brought  in  contact  with 
a  steel  point  (or  diamond  point),  fixed  on  a  support  above;  the  weight  is  then 
determined  which  is  just  sufficient  to  move  the  carriage  and  produce  a  scratch 
on  the  surface  of  the  mineral. 

By  means  of  such  an  instrxmient  the  hardness  of  the  different  faces  of  a 
given  crystal  has  been  determined  in  a  variety  of  cases.  It  has  been  found 
that  different  faces  of  a  crystal  {e.g.,  cyanite)  differ  in  hardness,  and  the  same 
face  may  differ  as  it  is  scratched  in  different  directions.  In  general,  differ- 
ences in  hardness  are  noted  only  with  crystals  which  show  distinct  cleavage; 
the  hardest  face  is  that  which  is  intersected  by  the  plane  of  most  complete 
cleavage.  Further,  of  a  single  face,  which  is  intersected  by  cleavage-planes, 
the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  cleavage-direction  is  the  softer,  those 
parallel  to  it  the  harder. 

This  subject  has  been  investigated  by  Exner  (p.  194),  who  has  given  the  form  of  the 
ewrves  of  hardness  for  the  different  faces  of  many  crystals.  These  curves  are  obtained  as 
follows:  the  least  weight  required  to  scratch  a  crystalline  surface  in  different  directions, 
for  each  10°  or  15°,  from  0°  to  180°,  is  determined'  with  the  sclerometer;  these  directions 
are  laid  off  as  radii  from  a  center,  and  the  length  of  each  is  made  proportional  to  the  weight 
fixed  by  experiment  —  that  is,  to  the  hardness  thus  determinea;  tne  line  connecting  the 
extremities  of  these  radii  is  the  curve  of  hardness  for  the  given  face. 

The  foUowing  table  gives  the  results  obtained  *  (see  literature)  in  comparing  the  hard- 
ness of  the  minerals  of  the  scale  from  corundum,  No.  9,  taken  as  1000,  to  gypsum,  No.  2. 
Pfaff  used  the  method  of  boring  with  a  standard  point,  the  hardness  being  determined  by 
the  number  of  rotations;  Rosiwal  used  a  standard  powder  to  grind  the  surface,  Jaggar 
employed  his  micro-sclerometer,  the  method  being  essentially  a  modification  of  that  of 


*  The  numbers  are  here  given  as  tabulated  by  Jaggar. 


Pfaff.  1884 

Roeiwal.  1892 

Ja«gar,  1897 

1000 

1000 

1000 

459 

138 

152 

254 

149 

40 

191 

28-7 

25 

53-5 

620 

1-23 

37-3 

4-70 

•75 

15-3 

2-68 

•26 

1203 

•34 

•04 
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Pfaff.  By  means  of  this  instrument  he  is  able  to  test  the  hardness  of  the  minerals  present 
in  a  thin  section  under  the  microscope.  Measurements  of  absolute  hardness  have  also  been 
made  by  Auerbach.  Hohnquist  has  recently  made  many  hardness  tests  by  the  grinding 
method.  His  results  with  regard  to  the  minerals  of  the  scale  of  hardness  a^ree  fairly  well 
with  those  of  Rosiwal  given  below  hut  show  considerable  discrepancies  with  the  results 
obtained  by  the  other  methods.  He,  like  Rosiwal,  finds  that  topaz  is  lower  in  the  scale 
than  quartz. 

9.  Corundum 

a  Topaz 

7.  Quartz 

6.  Orthoclase 

5l  Apatite 

4  Fiuorite 

a  Calcite 

2.  Gypsum 

891.  Relatioii  of  Hardness  to  Chemical  Composition.  —  Some  general  facts  of  impor- 
tance can  be  stated  *  in  regard  to  the  connection  between  the  hardness  of  a  mineral 
and  its  chemical  composition. 

1.  Compounds  of  the  heav>'  metals,  as  silver,  copper,  mercury,  lead,  etc.,  are  8o/f,  their 
hardness  seldom  exceeding  2 '5  to  3^ 

Among  the  compounds  of  the  common  metals,  the  sulphides  (arsenides)  and  oxides  of 
iron  (also  of  nickel  and  cobalt)  are  relatively  hard  (cg,^  for  pyrite  H.  —  6  to  6*5;  for 
hematite  H.  =  6,  etc.);  here  belong  also  columbite,  iron  niobate;  tan  tali  te,  iron  tantalate; 
wolframite,  iron  tungstate. 

2.  The  sulphides  are  mostly  relatively  soft  (except  as  noted  in  1),  also  most  of  the 
carbonated,  stilphates,  and  phosphates. 

3.  Hydrous  salts  are  relatively  soft.  This  is  most  distinctly  shown  among  the  silicates 
—  e.g.,  compare  the  feldspars  and  zeolites. 

4.  The  conspicuously  hard  minerals  are  found  chiefly  among  the  oxides  and  silicates; 
many  of  them  are  compounds  containing  aluminium  —  e.g.,  corundum,  diaspore,  chryso- 
beryl,  and  many  alumino-silicates.  Outside  of  these  the  borate,  boracite,  is  hard  (H.  =  7); 
also  iridosmine. 

On  the  relation  of  hardness  to  specific  gravity,  see  Art.  302. 

892.  Practical  Suggestions.  —  Several  points  should  be  regarded  in  the  trials  of 
hardness: 

(1)  If  the  mineral  is  slightly  altered,  as  is  often  the  case  with  corundum,  ^met,  etc., 
the  surface  may  be  readily  scratched  when  this  would  be  impossible  with  the  mmeral  itself; 
a  trial  with  an  edge  of  the  latter  will  often  give  a  correct  result  in  such  a  case. 

(2)  A  mineral  with  a  granular  surface  often  appears  to  be  scratched  when  the  grains 
have  been  only  torn  apart  or  crushed. 

(3)  A  relatively  soft  mineral  may  leave  a  faint  white  ridge  on  a  surface,  as  of  glass, 
which  can  be  mistaken  for  a  scratch  if  carelessly  observed. 

(4)  A  ciTstal,  as  of  quartz,  is  often  slightly  scratched  by  the  edge  of  another  of  the  same 
species  and  like  hardness. 

(5)  The  scratch  should  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  disfigure  the  specimen  as  little  as 
possible. 

293.  Tenacity.  —  Minerals  may  be  either  brittle,  sectile,  malleable,  or 
flexible. 

(a)  Brittle;  when  parts  of  a  mineral  separate  in  powder  or  grains  on 
attempting  to  cut  it,  as  calcite. 

(6)  Sectile;  when  pieces  may  be  cut  off  with  a  knife  without  falling  to 
powder,  but  still  the  mineral  pulverizes  under  a  hammer.  This  character  is 
intermediate  between  brittle  and  malleable,  as  gypsum. 

(c)  Malleable;  when  slices  may  be  cut  off,  and  these  slices  flattened  out 
under  a  hammer;  native  gold,  native  silver. 

*  See  further  in  Appendix  B. 
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(d)  Flexible;  when  the  mineral  will  bend  without  breaking,  and  remain 
bent  after  the  bending  force  is  removed,  as  talc. 

The  tenacity  of  a  substance  is  properly  a  consequence  of  its  elasticity. 

294.  Elasticity.  —  The  elasticity  of  a  solid  body  expresses  at  once  the 
resistance  which  it  makes  to  a  change  in  shape  or  volume,  and  also  its  tendency 
to  return  to  its  original  shape  when  the  deforming  force  ceases  to  act.  If  the 
limit  of  elasticity  is  not  passed,  the  change  in  molecular  position  is  proportional 
to  the  force  acting,  and  the  former  shape  of  volume  is  exactly  resumed;  if 
this  limit  is  exceeded,  the  deformation  becomes  permanent,  a  new  position  of 
molecular  equilibrium  having  been  assumed;  this  is  shown  in  the  phenomena 
of  gliding-planes  and  secondary  twinning,  already  discussed.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  elasticity  of  a  given  substance  is  measured  by  the  coefficient  of 
elasticity,  or,  better,  the  coefficient  of  restitution.  This  is  defined  as  the  rela- 
tion, for  example,  between  the  elongation  of  a  bar  of  unit  section  to  the  force 
acting  to  produce  this  effect;  similarly  of  the  bending  or  twisting  of  a  bar. 
The  subject  wajs  early  investigated  acoustically  by  Savart;  in  recent  years, 
Voigt  and  others  have  made  accurate  measures  of  the  elasticity  of  many  sub- 
stances and  of  the  crystals  of  the  same  substance  in  different  directions. 
The  elasticity  of  an  amorphous  body  is  the  same  in  all  directions,  but  it  changes 
in  value  with  change  of  crystallographic  direction  in  all  crystals. 

The  distinction  between  elastic  and  inelastic  is  often  made  between  the 
species  of  the  mica  group  and  allied  minerals.  Muscovite,  for  example,  is 
described  as  '' highly  elastic,"  while  phlogopite  is  much  less  so.  In  this  case 
it  is  not  true  in  the  physcial  sense  that  muscovite  has  a  high  value  for  the 
coefficient  of  elasticity;  its  peculiarity  lies  rather  in  the  fact  that  its  elasticity 
is  displayed  through  unusually  wide  limits. 
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II.   SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OR  RELATIVE  DENSITY 

296.  Definitioii  of  Specific  Gravity.  —  The  specific  gravity  of  a  mineral 
is  the  ratio  of  its  density  *  to  that  of  water  at  f  C.  (39-2°  F.).  This  relative 
density  may  be  learned  in  any  case  by  comparing  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a 
certain  volume  of  the  given  substance  to  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  water; 
hence  the  specific  gravity  is  often  defined  as:  the  weight  of  the  body  divided  by 
the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water. 

The  statement  that  the  specific  gravity  of  graphite  is  2,  of  corundum  4,  of 
galena  7'5,  etc.,  means  that  the  densities  of  the  minerals  named  are  2,  4,  and 
7'5y  etc.,  times  that  of  water;  in  other  words,  as  familiarly  expressed,  any 
volume  of  them,  a  cubic  inch  for  example,  weighs  2  times,  4  times,  7*5  times, 
etc.,  as  much  as  a  like  volume,  a  cubic  inch,  of  water. 

Strictly  speaking,  since  the  density  of  water  varies  with  its  expansion  or 
contraction  under  change  of  temperature,  the  comparison  should  be  made  with 
water  at  a  fixed  temperature,  namely  4°  C.  (39*2°  F.),  at  which  it  has  its  maxi- 
mimi  density.  If  made  at  a  higher  temperature,  a  suitable  correction  should 
be  introduced  by  calculation.  Practically,  however,  since  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy  is  not  often  called  for,  and,  indeed,  in  many  cases  is  impracticable  to 
attain  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  material  at  hand,  in  the  ordinary 
work  of  obtaining  the  specific  gravity  of  minerals  the  temperature  at  which 
the  observation  is  made  can  safely  be  neglected.  Common  variations  of  tem- 
perature would  seldom  affect  the  value  of  the  specific  gravity  to  the  extent  of 
one  unit  in  the  third  decimal  place. 
\ 

*  The  density  of  a  body  is  strictly  the  mass  of  the  unit  volume.  Thus  if  a  cubic  centi- 
meter of  water  (at  its  maxunum  density,  4°  C.  or  30*2^  F.)  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  mass,  the 
density  of  any  body  —  as  gold  —  is  given  by  the  number  of  grams  of  mass  (about  19)  in  a 
cubic  centimeter;  m  this  case  the  same  number^  19,  gives  tne  relative  density  or  specific 
gravity.  If,  however,  a  pound  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  mass,  and  the  cubic  foot  as  the  unit  of 
▼oltmie,  the  mass  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  is  62*5  lbs.,  that  of  gold  about  1188  lbs.,  and  the 
tped&c  gravity  ia  the  ratio  of  the  second  to  the  first,  or,  again,  19. 
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For  the  same  reason,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  observed  weight  of  a  fragment  of  a  mineral  is  less  than  its  true  weight 
by  the  weight  of  air  displaced. 

Where  the  nature  of  the  investigation  calls  for  an  accurale  determination 
of  the  specific  gravity  (e.g.,  to  four  decimal  places),  no  one  of  the  precautions 
in  regard  to  the  purity  of  material,  exactness  of  weight-measurement,  temper- 
ature, etc.,  can  be  neglected.*  The  accurate  values  spoken  of  are  needed  in 
the  consideration  of  such  problems  as  the  specific  volume,  the  relation  of  molec- 
ular volume  to  specific  gravity,  and  many  others. 

296.  Determination  of  Uie  Specific  Gravity  by  the '  Balance.  —  The 
direct  comparison  by  weight  of  a  certain  volume  of  the  given  mineral  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water  is  not  often  practicable.  By  making  use,  however,  of 
a  familiar  principle  in  hydrostatics,  viz.,  that  a  solid  inmiersed  in  water,  in 
consequence  of  the  buoyancy  of  the  latter,  loses  in  weight  an  amount  which  ia 
equal  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  the  wat«r  (that  ia,  the  volume  it  dis- 
places) —  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  becomes  a  very  simple 


The  weight  of  the  solid  in  the  air  {w)  is  first  determined  in  the  usual  man- 
ner;  then  the  weight  in  water  is  found  {w');   the  difference  between  these 
weights  —  that  ia,  the  loss  by  immersion  {w  —  w')  —  is  the  weight  of  a  volume 
5Qg  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  soUd ;  finally,  the  quotient  of 

the  first  weight  (w)  by  that  of  the  equal  volume  of  water 
as  determined  (w  —  w')  is  the  specific  gravity  (G), 
Hence, 

w  —  w 

A  common  method  of  obtainii^  the  specific  gravity  of 
a  firm  fragment  of  a  mineral  is  as  follows:  First  weigh 
the  specimen  accurately  on  a  good  chemical  balance. 
Then  suspend  it  from  one  pan  of  the  balance  by  a  horse- 
hair, silk  thread,  or,  better  still,  by  a  fine  platinum  wire, 
in  a  glass  of  water  conveniently  placed  beneath,  and  take 
the  weight  again  with  the  same  care;  then  use  the  results 
as  above  directed.  The  platinum  wire  may  be  wound 
around  the  specimen,  or  where  the  latter  is  small  it  may 
be  made  at  one  end  into  a  little  spiral  support. 

297.  The  Jolly  Balaace.  —  Instead  of  using  an  ordin- 
ary balance  and  determining  the  actual  weight,  the  spiral 
balance  of  Jolly,  shown  in  Fig.  505,  maybe  conveniently 
employed;  this  is  also  suitable  when  the  mineral  is  in  the 
form  of  small  grains.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  spiral 
Spring  or  spring  at  the  lower  end  of  which  are  suspended  two  pans 

Jolly  Balance  ^  wire  baskets,  c  and  d.  Fig.  505.  TJpon  the  movable 
lor  »peciiic  uravity  ^^^^^  g  ^^^^^  ^  beaker  filled  with  water.  When  in  adjust- 
ment for  readily  this  stand  has  such  a  position  that  the  pan  d  is  immersed  in 
the  water  while  c  hangs  above  it.  Upon  the  upright  A  there  is  a  mirror  upon 
which  is  marked  a  scale.  The  position  of  the  balance  at  any  time  is  obtained 
by  so  placing  the  eye  that  the  bead,  m,  and  its  reflection  in  the  mirror  coincide 

•  Cf.  Earl  of  Berkeley  in  Min.  Mag.,  11,  64,  1895. 
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and  then  reading  the  position  of  the  top  of  the  bead  upon  the  scale.  The  first 
step  in  the  operation  consists  in  getting  the  position  of  the  spring  alone,  having 
the  pan  d  immersed  in  the  water  in  the  beaker.  Let  this  reading  be  represented 
by  n.  The  mineral  whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be  determined  is  then  placed 
on  the  pan  or  basket,  c,  and  the  platform  B  raised  until  d  is  properly  immersed 
in  the  water.  The  position  of  the  bead  m  is  again  read.  Let  this  value  be 
represented  by  Ni.  If  from  Ni  be  subtracted  the  number  n,  expressing  the 
amount  to  which  the  scale  is  stretched  by  the  weight  of  spring  and  pans  alone, 
the  difference  will  be  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  mineral.  Next,  the 
mineral  is  placed  in  the  lower  pan,  d,  immersed  in  the  water,  and  again  the 
corresponding  scale  number,  iV2,  read.  The  difference  between  these  readings 
(iVi  —  Ni)  is  a  number  proportional  to  the  loss  of  weight  in  water.  The 
specific  gravity  is  then 

It  is  obviously  necessary  to  have  the  wires  supporting  the  lower  pan  inmiersed 
to  the  same  depth  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  three  determinations.  If  care  is 
taken  the  sp)ecific  gravity  can  be  obtained  accurately  to  two  decimal  places. 

298.  The  Beam  Balance.  —  A  beam  balance  described  by  Penfield  is 
another  very  simple  and  quite  accurate  device  for  measuring  the  specific 
gravity.  It  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  506,  which  will  make  clear  its  essential  parts. 
The  beam  is  so  balanced  by  a  weight  on  its  shorter  end  that  it  is  very  nearly 
in  equilibrium  when  the  lower  pan  is  immersed  in  water.  An, exact  balance 
is  then  obtained  by  the  small  rider  d.  When  the  beam  is  once  balanced  this 
rider  is  kept  stationary  and  its  position  disregarded  in  the  subsequent  readings. 
The  mineral  is  first  placed  in  the  upper  pan  and  the  beam  balanced  by  another 
rider  of  such  a  weight  that  its  position  will  be  near  the  outer  end  of  the  beam. 

506 


Beam  Balance  for  Specific  Gravity,  )th  Natural  Size  (after  Penfield) 

The  position  of  this  rider  is  then  read  from  the  scale  engraved  upon  the  beam. 
Let  this  value  be  equal  to  Ni.  The  mineral  is  next  transferred  to  the  lower 
pan  and  the  beam  again  brought  into  balance  by  moving  this  same  rider  back. 
The  second  reading  may  be  represented  by  N2..  The  formula  for  obtaining  the 
specific  gravity  is  now: 

N-  -  N, 

299.  Pycnometer.  —  If  the  mineral  is  in  the  form  of  grains  or  small 
fragments,  the  specific  gravity  may  be  obtained  by  use  of  the  pycnometer. 
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This  is  a  small  bottle  (Kg.  507)  having  a  stopper  which  fits  tightly  and  ends  in 
a  tube  with  a  very  fine  opening.     The  bottle  is  filled  with  distilled  water,  the 
stopper  inserted,  and  the  overflowing  water  carefully  removed 
K1  with  a  soft  cloth  and  then  weighed.     The  weight  of  the  water 

is  obviously  the  difference  between  this  last  weight  and  that 
of  the  bottle  and  mineral  together,  as  first  determined.  The 
mineral  whose  density  is  to  be  determined  is  also  weighed. 
Lastly  the  bottle  is  weighed  with  the  mineral  in  it  and  filled 
with  water  as  described  above.*  The  weight  of  the  water 
displaced  by  the  mineral  is  obviously  the  tUfference  between 
this  last  weight  and  that  of  the  bottle  filled  with  water  plus 
the  weight  of  the  mineral.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  min- 
eral is  equal  to  its  weight  alone  divided  by  the  weight  of  the 
■  equal  volume  of  water  thus  determined.  Where  tiaa  method 
'  is  followed  with  sufficient  care,  especially  avoiding  any  change 
of  temperature  in  the  water,  the  results  may  be  highly 
accurate. 

If  the  mineral  forms  a  porous  mass,  it  may  be  first  reduced  to  powder,  but 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  has  been  shown  by  Rose  that  chemical  precipitates 
have  uniformly  a  higher  density  than  belongs  to  the  same  substance  in  a  less 
finely  divided  state.  This  increase  of  density  also  characterizes,  though  to  a 
less  extent,  a  mineral  in  a  fine  state  of  mechanical  subdivision.  It  is  explained 
by  the  condensation  of  the  water  on  the  surface  of  the  powder. 

300.  Use  of  Liiiuids  of  High  Density.  —  It  is  often  found  convenient 
both  in  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  and  in  the  mechanical  separa- 
tion of  fragments  of  different  specific  gravities  {e.g.,  to  obtain  pure  material 
for  analysis,  or  again  in  the  study  of  rocks)  to  use  a  liquid  of  high  density  — 
that  is,  a  so-called  heavy  soliUion.  One  of  these  is  the  solution  of  mercuric 
iodide  in  potassium  iodide,  called  the  Sonstadt  or  Thoulet  solution.  When 
made  with  care  it  has  a  maximum  density  of  nearly  3*2,  which  by  dilution 
may  be  lowered  at  will. 

A  second  solution,  often  employed,  is  the  Klein  solution,  the  borotungstate 
of  cadmium,  having  a  maximum  density  of  3'6.  This  a^ain  may  be  lowered 
at  will  by  dilution,  observing  certain  necessary  precautions.  Still  a  third 
solution  of  much  practical  value  is  that  proposed  by  Brauns,  methylene  iodide, 
which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3'324.  A  mmiber  of  other  solutions,  more  or  less 
practical,  have  also  been  suggested.!  When  one  of  these  liquids  is  to  be  used 
for  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  fragments  of  a  certain  mineral 
it  must  be  diluted  until  the  fragments  just  float  and  the  specific  gravity  then 
obtained,  most  conveniently  by  the  Westphal  balance  (Art.  301). 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liquid  is  to  be  used  for  the  separation  of  the 
fragments  of  two  or  more  minerals  mixed  together,  the  material  is  first  reduced 
to  the  proper  degree  of  fineness,  the  dust  and  smallest  fragments  being  sifted 
out,  then  it  is  introduced  into  the  solution  and  this  diluted  until  one  con- 
Btituent  after  another  sinks  and  is  removed.     For  the  convenient  application 

*  Care  ehould  be  taken  to  prevent  &iM>ubbtes  beii^  included  among  the  mineral 

articles.    This  may  be  accompUahed  by  placing  the  bottle  under  an  air-pump  and  ex- 
usting  the  air  or  by  suspending  the  bottle  for  a  short  time  in  a  beaker  filled  with  bailing 
water  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool  again  before  weighing. 

t  Johannsen,  Manual  of  Petrographic  Methods,  p.  519  el  aeq.,  gives  in  detail  an  account 
of  the  various  aolutiona,  tix  methods  of  their  preparation,  etc. 
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of  this  method  a  suitable  tube  is  called  for  and  certain  precautions  must  be 
observed;  compare  the  papers  noted  in  the  literature  (p.  200),  especially  one 
by  Penfidd. 

801.  Westphal's  Balance.  —  The  Westphal  balance  is  conveni^itiy  used  to  determine 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid,  and  hence  of  a  mineral  when  a  heavy  solution  is  emploved 
(Art.  SOO).  It  consists  essentially  of  a  graduated  steelyard  arm,  upon  which  the  wdipts, 
in  the  form  of  riders,  are  placed.  These  must  be  so  adjusted  that  the  sinker  is  frc«ly  sus- 
pended in  the  given  liquid  while  the  index  at  the  end  points  to  the  sero  of  the  scale  and 
shows  that  the  arm  is  norixontal  (cf.  JohannseUi  p.  533).  The  graduation  usually  allows 
of  the  specific  gravity  being  read  off  directly  without  calculation. 

M2.  Relation  of  Density  to  Hardness,  Chemical  Composition,  etc. —  The  density,  or 
specific  ^javity,  of  a  solid  depends,  first,  upon  the  nature  of  the  chemical  substances  which 
it  oontams,  and,  second,  upon  the  state  of  molecular  aggregation. 

Thus,  as  an  illustration  of  the  first  point,  all  lead  compounds  have  a  hi^  density 
(G.  »  about  6),  since  lead  is  a  heavy  metal,  or,  chemically  expressed,  has  a  hi^  atomic 
wei^t  (206*4).  Similarly,  barium  sulphate,  barite,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4*5,  while  for 
calcium  sulphate  or  anhydrite  the  value  is  only  2'95  (atomic  weight  for  barium  137,  for 
calcium  about  40). 

On  the  other  hand,  while  aluminium  is  a  metal  of  low  density  (G.  *  2*5  and  atomic 
weight  s  27),  its  oxide,  corundum,  has  a  remarkably  high  density  (G.  »  4)  and  is  also  very 
hard  (H.  »  9).  Apun,  carbon  (atomic  weif^t  «  12)  nas  a  hif^  density  in  the  diamond 
(G.  s  3*5)  and  low  in  graphite  (G.  «  2);  also,  the  firat  is  hard  (H.  «  10),  the  second  soft 
(H.  «  1*5).  In  these  and  similar  cases  the  high  density  signifies  great  molecular  a^gregar 
tion.  and  hence  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  great  hardness  and  resistance 
to  the  attack  of  acids. 

As  bearing  upon  this  point,  it  is  to  be.  noted  that  the  density  of  many  substances  is 
altered  by  fusion.  A^ain.  the  same  minml  in  different  states  of  molecular  aggregation 
may  differ  (but  only  slightly)  in  density.  Furthermore,  minends  having  the  same  chemical 
composition  have  sometimes  different  densities,  corresponding  to  the  different  crystalline 
forms  in  which  they  appear.  Thus  in  the  case  of  calcium  canwnate  (CaCOi),  calcite  has 
G.  »  2'7,  aragonite  has  G.  »  2*0. 

803.  Average  Specific  Gravities.  —  It  is  to  be  noted  that  amons  minerals  of  non- 
UTAULic  LUSTER  the  average  specific  gravity  ranges  from  2*6  to  3.  Here  belong  quarts 
(2'66),  calcite  (2*7),  the  feldspars  (2*6-2  75),  muscovite  (2*8).  A  specific  gravity  of  2*5  or 
leas  is  low,  and  is  characteristic  of  soft  minerals,  and  often  those  which  are  hydrous  {e.g., 
gypsum,  G.  ""  2*3).  The  common  species  fluorite,  tourmaline,  apatite,  vesuvianite,  amphi- 
bole,  pyroxene,  and  epidote  lie  just  above  the  limit  given,  namely,  3*0  to  3*5.  A  specific 
gravi^  of  3*5  or  above  is  relatively  high,  and  belongs  to  hard  minerals  (as  corundum,  see 
Art.  302),  or  to  those  containing  a  heavy  metal,  as  compounds  of  strontium,  barium,  also 
iron,  tungsten,  copper,  silver,  l^ul,  mercury,  etc. 

With  minerals  of  if  etaluc  luster,  the  average  is  about  5  (here  belong  pyrite,  hematite, 
etc.),  while  if  below  4  it  is  relatively  low  (graphite  2,  stibnite  4*5);  if  7  or  above,  relativdy 
high  (as  galena,  7'5). 

Tables  of  mmerak  arranged  according  to  their  specific  gravity  are  given  in  Appendix  B. 

304.  Constancy  of  Specific  Gravity.  —^  The  specific  gravity  of  a  mineral  species  is  a 
character  of  fundamental  importance,  and  is  highly  constant  for  different  specimens  of  the 
same  species,  if  pure,  free  from  cavities,  solid  inclusions,  etc.,  and  if  essentially  constant  in 
composition.  In  the  case  of  many  species,  however,  a  ^eater  or  less  variation  exists  in  the 
chemical  composition,  and  this  at  once  causes  a  variation  in  specific  gravity.  Tlie  different 
kinds  of  garnet  illustrate  this  point;  also  the  various  minerals  intermediate  between  the 
tantalate  of  iron  (and  manganese)  and  the  niobate,  var3ring  from  G.  »  7*3  to  G.  «  5*3. 

806.  Practical  Suggestions.  —  It  should  be  noteid  that  the  determination  of  the  specific 
gravity  has  little  value  unless  the  fragment  taken  is  pure  and  is  free  from  impurities,  internal 
and  external,  and  not  porous.  Care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  air-bubbles^  and  it  will  often 
be  found  well  to  moisten  the  surface  of  the  specimen  before  inserting  it  m  the  water,  and 
sometimes  boiling  (or  the  use  of  the  air-pump)  is  necessary  to  free  it  from  air.  If  it  absorbs 
water  this  latter  process  must  be  allowed  to  go  on  till  the  substance  is  fully  saturated.  No 
aecwraie  determinations  can  be  made  unless  the  changes  of  temperature  are  rigorously 
excluded  and  the  actual  temperature  noted. 

In  a  mechanical  mixture  of  two  constituents  in  known  proportions^  when  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  whole  and  of  one  are  known,  that  of  the  other  can  oe  readily  obtained.  This 
method  is  often  important  in  the  study  of  rocks. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  hand  may  be  soon  trained  to  detect  a  difference  of  specific 
gravity,  if  like  volumes  are  taken,  even  in  a  small  fragment  —  thus  the  difference  between 
calcite  or  albite  and  barite,  even  the  difference  between  a  small  diamond  and  a  quartz 
crystal,  can  be  detected. 
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III.   CHARACTERS  DEPENDING  UPON  LIGHT 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  OPTICS 

306.  Before  considering  the  optical  characters  of  minerals  in  general,  and 
more  particularly  those  that  belong  to  the  crystals  of  the  different  systems,  it 
is  desirable  to  review  briefly  some  of  the  more  important  principles  of  optics 
upon  which  the  phenomena  in  question  depend. 

For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  optics  of  crystals,  special  reference  is  made  to  the  works 
of  Groth  (translation  by  Jackson),  Liebisch,  Mallard,  Duparc  and  Pearce,  Rosenbusch 
(translation  by  Iddings),  Iddings,  Johannsen,  Winchcll,  mentioned  on  p.  3  also  to  the 
various  advanced  text-books  of  Physics. 

307.  The  Nature  of  Light.  —  Light  is  now  considered  to  be  an  electro- 
magnetic phenomenon  due  to  a  periodic^variation  in  the  energy  given  off  by 
vibrating  electrons.  This  energy  is  transmitted  by  a  series  of  periodic  changes 
that  show  all  the  characters  of  ordinary  wave  phenomena.  The  light  waves, 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  possess  certain  short  wave-lengths  that  are  of  the 
correct  magnitude  to  affect  the  optic  nerves.  Other  similar  waves  with  longer 
or  shorter  wave-lengths  belong  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena.  Immediately 
beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  visible  spectrum  come  the  so-called  "ultra- 
violet" waves  with  still  shorter  wave-lengths  and  on  beyond  these  we  have 
the  X-rays  and  the  "gamma"  rays  produced  by  radium.  Of  the  waves 
having  greater  lengths  than  those  of  light  waves  we  have  the  waves  that  give 
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rise  to  the  sensation  of  heat  and  the  Hertzian  waves  used  in  wireless.  All  of 
these  vibrations,  while  varying  enormously  in  their  wave-lengths,  belong  to 
the  same  order  of  phenomena  and  obey  the  same  laws.  The  proportion  that 
the  section  of  the  series  which  produces  the  eflfect  of  light  bears  to  the  whole 
may  be  strikingly  shown  when  we  say  that  if  ordinary  white  light  is  broken  up 
into  a  spectrum  a  yard  long  and  this  then  considered  to  be  extended  on  either 
end  so  as  to  include  all  known  electro-magnetic  waves  the  entire  spectrum 
would  be  over  five  million  miles  in  length. 

The  transmission  of  light  through  interstellar  space,  through  liquids  and 
transparent  solids,  has  for  some  time  been  explained  by  the  assumption  that 
a  mediimi,  called  the  luminiferous  ether,  pervades  all  space,  including  the 
intermolecular  space  of  material  bodies.  In  this  medium  the  vibrations  of 
light  waves  are  assumed  to  take  place.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  work, 
however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  closely  the  exact  nature  of  light  or  the 
mode  of  its  transmission.  It  will  assist  greatly,  however,  in  obtaining  a  clear 
idea  of  the  behavior  of  light  in  crystals  if  we  assume  that  light  waves  are  me- 
chanical in  nature  and  consist  of  periodic  vibrations  in  an  all-prevaHing  ether. 

308.  Wave-motion  in  General.  —  A  familiar  example  of  wave-motion 
is  given  by  the  series  of  concentric  waves  which  on  a  surface  of  smooth  water 
go  out  from  a  center  of  disturbance,  as  the  point  where  a  pebble  has  been 
dropped  in.  These  surface-waves  are  propagated  by  a  motion  of  the  water- 
particles  which  is  transverse  to  the  direction  in  which  the  waves  themselves 
travel;  this  motion  is  given  from  each  particle  to  the  next  adjoining,  and  so 
on.  Thus  the  particles  of  water  at  any  one  spot  oscillate  up  and  down,* 
while  the  wave  moves  on  as  a  circular  ridge  of  water  of  constantly  increasing 
diameter,  but  of  diminishing  height.  The  ridge  is  followed  by  a  valley, 
indeed  both  together  properly  constitute  a  wave  in  the  physical  sense.  This 
compound  wave  is  followed  by  another  wave  and  another,  until  the  original 
impulse  has  exhausted  itself. 

Another  familiar  kind  of  wave-motion  is  illustrated  by  the  sound-waves 
which  in  the  free  air  travel  outward  from  a  sonorous  body  in  the  form  of 
concentric  spheres.  Here  the  actual  motion  of  the  layers  of  air  is  forward 
and  back  —  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the  sound  —  and  the 
effect  of  the  transfer  of  this  impulse  from  one  layer  to  the  next  is  to  give  rise 
alternately  to  a  condensed  and  rarefied  shell  of  air,  which  together  constitute 
a  sound-wave  and  which  expand  in  spherical  waves  of  constantly  decreasing 
intensity  (since  the  mass  of  air  set  in  motion  continually  increases).  Sound- 
waves, as  of  the  voice,  may  be  several  feet  in  length,  and  they  travel  at  a  rate 
of  1120  feet  per  second  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

309.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  in  both  the  cases  mentioned,  as  in 
every  case  of  free  wave-motion,  each  point  on  a  given  wave  may  be  considered 
as  a  center  of  disturbance  from  which  a  system  of  new  waves  tend  to  go  out. 
These  individual  wave-systems  ordinarily  destroy  each  other  except  so  far  as 
the  onward  progression  of  the  wave  as  a  whole  is  concerned.  This  is  further 
discussed  and  illustrated  in  its  application  to  light-waves  (Art  312  and  Figs. 
509,510). 

In  general,  therefore,  a  given  wave  is  to  be  considered  as  the  resultant  of 
all  these  minor  wave-systems.  If,  however,  a  wave  encounters  an  obstacle  in 
its  path,  as  a  narrow  opening  (i.e.,  one  narrow  in  comparison  with  the  length 

*  Strictly  speaking,  the  path  of  each  particle  approximates  closely  to  a  circle. 
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of  the  wave)  or  a  sharp  edge,  then  the  fact  just  mentioned  explains  how  the 
waves  seem  to  bend  about  the  obstacles,  since  new  waves  start  from  them  as 
centers.  This  principle  has  an  important  application  in  the  case  of  light- 
waves, explaining  the  phenomena  of  diffraction  (Art.  331). 

810.  Still  another  case  of  wave-motion  may  be  mentioned,  since  it  is  particularly  help- 
ful in  giving  a  correct  apprehension  of  light-phenomena.  If  a  long  rope,  attached  at  one 
end,  be  grasped  at  the  other,  a  quick  motion  of  the  hand,  up  or  down,  will  give  rise  to  a  half 
wave-form  —  in  one  case  a  crest,  in  the  other  a  trough' —  which  will  travel  quickly  to  the 
other  end  and  be  reflected  back  with  a  reversal  in  its  position;  that  is,  if  it  went  forward 
as  a  hill-like  wave,  it  will  return  as  a  trough.  If.  just  as  the  wave  has  reached  the  end,  a 
second  like  one  be  started,  the  two  will  meet  ana  pass  in  the  middle,  but  here  for  a  brief 
interval  the  rope  is  sensibly  at  rest,  since  it  feels  two  eaual  and  opposite  impulses.  This 
will  be  seen  later  to  be  a  case  of  the  simple  interference  of  two  like  waves  opposed  in  phase. 

Again,  a  double  motion  of  the  hand,  up  and  down,  will  produce  a  complete  wave,  with 
crest  and  trough,  as  the  result,  and  this  a^ain  is  reflected  back  as  in  the  simpler  case.  Still 
again,  if  a  series  of  like  motions  are  oontmued  rhythmically  and  so  timed  that  each  wave 
is  an  even  part  of  the  whole  rope,  the  two  systems  of  equal  and  opposite  waves  passing  in 
the  two  directions  will  interfere  and  a  system  of  so-called  stationary  waves  will  be  the 
result,  the  rope  seeming  to  vibrate  in  segments  to  and  fro  about  the  Dosition  of  equilibrium. 

Finally,  if  the  end  of  the  rope  be  made  to  describe  a  small  circle  at  a  rapid,  uniform, 
rhythmical  rate,  a  system  of  stationary  waves  will  again  resi^  but  now  the  vibrations  of 
the  string  will  be  sensibly  in  circles  about  the  central  line.  This  last  case  will  be  seen  to 
roughly  indicate  the  kind  of  transverse  vibrations  by  which  the  waves  of  circularly  polar- 
ized light  are  propa^ted.  while  the  former  case  represents  the  vibrations  of  waves  of  what 
is  called  plane-polarized  light. 

All  these  cases  of  waves  obtained  with  a  rope  deserve  to  be  carefully  considered  and 
studied  by  experiment,  for  the  sake  of  the  assistance  they  give  to  an  understanding  of  the 
complex  phenomena  ot  light-waves.  * 

311.  Light-waves.  —  In  the  discussion  that  follows,  in  order  to  make 
the  explanations  simpler  and  clearer,  light  waves  have  been  treated  as  if  they 
consisted  of  mechanical  disturbances  in  a  material  medium  called  the  ether. 

The  vibrations  in  the  ether  caused  by  the  transmission  of  a  light  wave 
take  place  in  directions  transverse  to  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the 
wave.  These  oscillations  have  the  following  characters.  When  an  ether  par- 
ticle is  set  vibrating  it  moves  from  its  original  position  with  gradually  decreas- 
ing velocity  until  the  position  of  its  maximum  displacement  is  reached.  Then 
with  gradually  increasing  velocity  it  returns  to  its  original  position  and  since 
it  is  moving  without  friction  it  will  continue  in  the  same  direction  on  past  this 
point.  Its  velocity  will  then  again  diminish  until  it  has  reached  a  displace- 
ment equal  but  opposite  in  direction  to  its  first  swing,  when  it  will  start  back 
on  its  course  and  repeat  the  oscillation.  The  varying  velocity  of  such  an 
oscillation  would  be  the  same  as  that  shown  by  a  particle  moving  around  a 
circle  with  uniform  speed  if  the  particle  was  observed  in  a  direction  lying  in  the 
plane  of  the  circle.  Under  these  conditions  the  particle  would  appear  to  move 
forward  and  backward  along  a  straight  line  with  constantly  changing  velocity. 
Such  a  motion  is  called  simple  harmonic  motion. 

The  motion  of  one  ether  particle  is  communicated  to  another  and  so  on, 
each,  in  order,  falling  a  little  behind  in  the  time  of  its  oscillation.  Conse- 
quently, while  the  individual  particles  move  only  back  and  forth  in  the  same 
line  the  wave  disturbance  moves  forward.  If,  at  a  given  instant  of  time,  the 
positions  of  successive  particles  in  their  oscillations  are  plotted,  a  curve,  such 
as  shown  in  Fig.  508,  will  be  formed.  Such  a  curve  is  known  as  a  harmonic 
curve.  The  oscillatory  motion  of  the  particles  in  a  Ught  wave  is  called  a 
periodic  motion  since  it  repeats  itself  at  regular  interval^.    The  maximum  dis- 
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placement  of  a  particle  from  its  original  position  of  rest  is  called  the  amplitude 

of  the  wave  (distance  C-D,  Fig.  508).    The  ptiase  of  a  particle  at  a  given 

instant  is  its  position  in 

the     vibration    and    the  ^^ 

direction    in    which  it  '°  ^ 


IS 


I A^C 0 >^^ 


Harmonic  Curve 


moving. 

The  distance  between 
any  particle  and  the  next 
which  is  in  a  like  position 
—  I.e.,  of  like  phaicy  as  A 
and  B — is  the  wave-length; 
and  the  time  required  for 
this  completed  movement 
is  the  time  of  vibration, 
or  vibration-period.  The  wavensystem  therefore  travels  onward  the  distance 
of  one  wave-length  in  one  vibration-period.  The  intensity  of  the  light  varies 
with  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration,  and  the  color,  as  explained  in  a  later  ai^ 
tide,  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  waves;  the  length  of  the  violet  waves  is 
about  one-half  the  length  of  the  red  waves. 

In  ordinary  light  the  transverse  vibrations  are  to  be  thought  of  &s  taking 
place  in  all  planes  about  the  line  of  propagation.  In  the  above  figure,  vibrar 
tions  in  one  plane  only  are  represented;  light  that  has  only  one  direction  of 
transverse  vibration  is  said  to  be  plane-polarized. 

Light-waves  have  a  very  minute  length,  only  0*000023  of  an  inch  for  the 
yellow  sodium  flame,  and  they  travel  with  enormous  velocity,  186,000  miles 
per  second  in  a  vacuum;  thus  light  passes  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  about 
eight  minutes.  The  vibration-period,  or  time  of  one  oscillation,  is  conse- 
quently extremely  brief;  it  is  given  by  dividing  the  distance  traveled  by  light 
in  one  second  by  the  number  of  waves  included.* 

312.  Wave-front.  —  In  an  isotropic  medium,  as  air,  water,  or  glass  — 
that  is,  one  in  which  Ught  would  be  propagated  in  all  directions  about  a  lumi- 
nous point  with  the  same  velocity  —  the  waves  are  spherical  in  form.  The 
wave-front  is  the  continuous  surface,  in  this  case  spherical,  which  includes  all 
particles  that  commence  their  vibration  at  the  same  moment  of  time.  Obvi- 
ously the  curvature  of  the  wave-front  diminishes  as  the  distance  of  the  source 
of  light  increases,  and  when  the  light  comes  from  an  indefinitely  great  distance 
(as  the  sun)  the  wave-front  becomes  sensibly  a  plane  surface.  Such  waves  are 
usually  called  plane  waves.  These  cases  are  illustrated  by  Figs.  509  and  610. 
In  Fig.  509  the  liuninous  point  is  supposed  to  be  0,  and  the  medium  being 
isotropic,  it  is  obvious  that  the  wave-front,  as  ABC  ...  G,  is  spherical.  It  is 
idso  made  clear  by  this  figure  how,  as  briefly  stated  in  Art.  309,  the  resultant 
of  all  the  individual  impulses  which  go  out  from  the  successive  points,  as 
A,  B,  C,  etc.,  as  centers,  form  a  new  wave-front,  abc  .  .  .  g,  concentric  with 
ABC  .  .  .  G.     In  Fig.  510  the  luminous  body  is  supposed  to  be  at  a  great  dis- 


*  ''On  acooimt  of  the  tremendous  speed  at  which  light  travels  the  rapidity  of  vibration, 
or  "frequency  '*  of  tight  as  it  passes  thn>ugh  a  fixed  point,  is  extremely  gre&t.  About  ei^t 
hundred  triUion  waves  of  violet  light  would  pass  througn  such  a  pomt  in  a  second.  T%e 
extreme  brevity  of  the  interval  of  time  required  for  the  passage  of  a  single  wave  of  this 
sort  may  perhaps  be  realized  better  when  it  is  said  that  one  eight-hundr«l-trillionth  of  a 
second  is  a  vastly  smaller  part  of  a  second  than  a  second  is  of  the  whole  of  historic  time." 
Comstock  and  l^roland,  "The  Nature  of  Matter  and  Electricity,''  p.  157. 
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tance,  so  that  the  wave-front  AB 

609 


F  is  a  plane  surface.  Here  also  the 
individual  impulses  from  A,  J5,  etc., 
unite  to  form  the  wave-front  ab . ,  /j 
parallel  to  AB  . . .  F. 

313.  Light-ray.  —  The  study  of 
Ught-phenomena  is,  in  certain  cases, 
facilitated  by  the  conception  of  a 
light-ray,  a  line  drawn  from  the 
luminous  point  to  the  wave-front, 
and  whose  direction  is  taken  so  as 
to  represent  that  of  the  wave  itself. 
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In  Fig.  509  OA,  OB,  etc.,  are  diverging  Ught-rays,  and  in  Fig.  510 
OA,  OB,  etc.,  are  parallel  light-rays.  In  both  these  cases,  where 
the  medium  is  assumed  to  be  isotropic,  the  Ught-ray  is  normal  to  the  wave- 
front.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  Ught-wave  moves  onward  in  a 
direction  normal  to  the  wave-front. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  "hght-ray"  has  no  real  existence  and  is 
to  be  taken  only  as  a  convenient  method  of  representing  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  light-waves  under  varying  conditions.  Thus  when  by  appro- 
priate means  {e,g,,  the  use  of  lenses)  the  curvature  of  the  wave-front  is  altered 
—  for  example,  if  from  being  a  plane  surface  it  is  made  sharply  convex  —  then 
the  Ught-rays,  at  first  parallel,  are  said  to  be  made  to  diverge.  Again,  if  the 
convex  wave-front  is  made  plane,  the  diverging  light-rays  are  then  said  to  be 
made  parallel. 

314.  Wave-length.  Color.  White  Light.  —  Notwithstanding  the  very 
small  length  of  the  waves  of  Ught,  they  can  be  measured  with  great  precision. 
The  visual  part  of  the  waves  going  out  from  a  brilliantly  incandescent  body, 
as  the  glowing  carbons  of  an  electric  arc-light,  may  be  shown  to  consist  of 
waves  of  widely  varying  lengths.    They  include  red  waves  whose  length  is 

0*0007604  mm.  (about  ^^^^y^  of  an  inch)  and  waves  whose  length  constantly 

diminishes  without  break,  through  the  orange,  yellow,  green,  and  blue  to  the 
violet,  whose  minimum  length  (0'0003968  mm.)  is  about  half  of  that  of  the 
red.  The  colo  of  Ught  is  commonly  said  to  depend  upon  its  wave-length  and 
wiU  be  so  spoken  of  here.  This  is  not  strictly  true,  however,  because,  since 
the  velocity  of  Ught  vanes  with  the  medium  through  which  it  is  traveling 
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while  the  vibration  period  remains  constant  under  all  conditions,  it  follows 
that  the  wave-length  of  light  of  the  same  color  must  be  different  in  different 
media.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  the  frequency  with  which  the  light  waves  reach 
the  eye  tliat  determines  the  color  sensation.  Commonly  a  given  color  is 
produced  by  the  combination  of  several  different  wave-lengths  of  light.  It  is 
strictly  monochromatic  only  when  it  corresponds  to  one  definite  wave-length; 
this  is  nearly  true  of  the  bright-yellow  sodium  line,  though  strictly  speaBng 
this  consists  of  two  sets  of  waves  of  slightly  different  lengths. 

The  effect  of  ** white  light''  is  obtained  if  all  the  waves  from  the  red  to  the 
violet  come  together  to  the  eye  simultaneously;  for  this  reason  a  piece  of 
platinum  at  a  temperature  of  1500°  C.  appears  ''white  hot." 

The  radiation  from  the  sources  named,  either  the  sun,  the 
electric  carbons,  or  the  glowing  platinum,  includes  also  longer  waves 
which  do  not  affect  the  eye,  but  which,  like  the  Ught-waves,  produce  the 
effect  of  sensible  heat  when  received  upon  an  absorbing  surface,  as  one  of  lamp- 
black. There  are  also,  particularly  in  the  radiation  from  the  sun,  waves 
shorter  than  the  violet  which  also  do  not  affect  the  eye.  The  former  are 
called  infra-red,  the  latter  ^n 

idtra-violet  waves. 

The  brightness  of  light 
depends  upon  the  am- 
plitude of  its  vibrations 
and  varies  directly  as  the 
square  of  this  distance. 

315.  Complementary 
Colors.  —  The  sensation 
of  white  light  mentioned 
above  is  also  obtained 
when  to  a  given  color  — 
that  is,  Ught-waves  of 
given  wave-length  —  is 
combined  a  certain  other 
so  -  called  complementary 
color.  Thus  certain  shades 
of  pink  and  green  combined,  as  by  the  rapid  rotation  of  a  card  on 
which  the  colors  form  segments,  province  the  effect  of  white.  Blue  and 
yellow  of  certain  shades  are  also  complementary.  For  every  shade  of  color  in 
the  spectrum  there  is  another  one  cotaplementary  to  it  in  the  sense  here 
defin^.  The  most  perfect  illustration  of  complementary  colors  is  given  by 
the  examination  of  sections  of  crystals  in  polarized  light,  as  later  explained. 

316.  Reflection.  —  When  light-waves  come  to  the  boundary  which 
separates  one  medium  from  another,  as  a  surface  of  water,  or  glass  in  air, 
they  are,  in  general,  in  part  reflected  or  returned  back  into  the  first  medium. 

The  reflection  of  light-waves  is  illustrated  by  Figs.  511  and  512.  In  Fig. 
511,  MM  is  the  reflecting  surface  —  here  a  plane  surface  —  and  the  light- 
waves have  a  plane  wave-front  (Abcde);  in  other  words,  the  light-rays 
(OA,  Ob,  etc.)  are  parallel.  It  is  obvious  that  the  wave-front  meets  the  sur- 
face first  at  A  and  successively  from  point  to  point  to  E,  These  points  are  to 
be  r^arded  as  the  centers  of  new  wave-systems  which  unimpeded  would  be 
propagated  outward  in  all  directions  and  at  a  given  instant  would  have 
traveled  through  distances  equal  to  the  lines  Aa',  BV,  etc.     Hence  the  com- 
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mon  tangent  fghkE  to  the  circular  arcs  drawn  with  these  radii  from  A,  B, 
etc.,  represents  the  direction  of  the  new  or  reflected  wave-front.  But  geomet- 
rically the  angle  eAE  is 
equal  to  fEA,  or  the  in- 
aderit  and  reflected  wave- 
fronts  make  equal  angles 
with  the  refining  surface. 
If  NA  is  a  normal  at  A, 
the  angle  OAN . —  called 
the  angle  of  incidence  —  is 
equal  to  NAF,  the  angle 
of  reflection.  Hence  the 
familiar  law: 

The  angle  of  incidence  is 
equal  to  the  angle  of  refUc- 
lion. 

Furthermore,  the  "in- 
cident and  reflected  rays  " 
both  lie  in  the  same  plane 
with  the  normal  to  the 
reflecting  surface. 

In  Fig.  512,  where  the  luminous  point  is  at  0,  the  waves  going  out  from  it 
wiU  meet  the  plane  mirror  MM  first  at  the  point  A  and  successively  at  points, 
as  -B,  C,  D,  et.c.,  farther  away  to  the  right  (and  left)  of  A,  Here  also  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  all  the  new  impulses,  which  have  their  centers  at  A,  B,  C,  etc., 
must  together  give  rise  to  a  series  of  reflected  waves  whose  center  is  at  0',  at  a 
distance  equally  great  from  MM  measured  on  a  normal  to  the  surface 
{pA  =  (yA). 

Now  the  lines  OA,  OB,  etc.,  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  wave-front, 
represent  certain  incident  Ught-rays,  and  the  eye  placed  in  the  direction  B£, 
CF,  etc.,  will  see  the  luminous  px)int  as  if  at  0'.  It  follows  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  figure  and  can  be  proved  by  experiment  that  if  BN,  CN',  etc.,  are 
normals  to  the  mirror  the  angles  of  incidence,  OBNy  OCN',  etc.,  are  equal  to 
the  angles  of  reflection,  NBE,  N'CF,  etc.,  respectively.  Hence  the  above  law 
applies  to  this  case  also. 

If  the  reflecting  surface  is  not  plane,  but,  for  example,  a  concave  surface, 
as  that  of  a  spherical  or  parabolic  mirror,  there  is  a  change  in  the  curvature  of 
the  wave-front  after  reflection,  but  the  same  law  still  holds  true. 

The  proportion  of  the  reflected  to  the  incident  lig}it  increases  with  the  smoothness  of 
the  surface  and  also  as  the  angle  of  incidence  diminishes.  The  intensity  of  the  reflected 
light  is  a  maximum  for  a  given  surface  in  the  case  of  perpendicular  incidence  (OA.  Fig.  512). 

If  the  surface  is  not  perfectly  poliahedf  diffuse  reflection  will  take  place,  ana  there  will 
be  no  distinct  reflected  ray.  It  is  the  diffusely  reflected  light  which  makes  the  reflected 
surface  visible;  if  the  surface  of  a  mirror  were  absolutely  smooth  the  eye  would  see  the 
reflected  body  in  it  only,  not  the  surface  itself.  Optically  expressed,  the  surface  is  to  be 
considered  smooth  if  the  distance  between  the  scratches  upon  it  is  considerably  less  (say 
one-fourth)  than  the  wave-length  of  light. 

317.  Refraction.  —  When  light  passes  from  one  medium  into  another 
there  is,  in  general,  an  increase  or  decrease  in  its  velocity,  and  this  commonly 
results  in  the  phenomenon  of  refraction  —  that  is,  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
propagation.    The  principles  applicable  here  can  be  most  easily  shown  in  the 
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case  of  lightr-waves  with  a  plane  wave-front,  as  shown  in  Fig.  513  —  (hat  is, 
where  the  light-rays  OA,  OB,  etc.,  are  parallel.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
a  light-wave,  part  of  whose  wave- 
front  is  Abakf  passes  from  air 
obliquely  into  glass,  in  which  its 
velocity  is  about  two-thirds  as 
great  as  it  was  in  the  air  and 
suppose  the  surface  of  the  glass  to 
be  plane.  At  the  moment  that  the 
ray  0-A  enters  the  glass  the  ray 
O-E  has  reached  the  point  e. 
During  the  time  that  the  latter 
ray  travels  from  e  to  J?,  the  ray 
0-A  will  have  advanced  in  the 
glass  a  distance  equal  to  |e-£,  or 
to  some  point  on  an  arc  having  this 
distance  as  a  radius  (A-/).  In  the 
same  way  during  the  time  ray  O-E 
passes  from  the  point  p  to  E,  ray 
0-B  will  have  traveled  in  the  glass  the  distance  B-g,  equal  to 
I  p-E.  In  this  way  arcs  may  be  drawn  about  each  one  of  the  points  A,  B, 
C,  etc.,  and  the  position  of  the  new  wave-front  in  the  glass  determined  by  their 
common  tangent,  Ekhgf.  It  is  seen  that  there  is  a  change  of  direction  in  the 
wave-front,  or  otherwise  stated,  in  the  light-ray,  the  magnitude  of  which 
depends  on  the  ratio  between  the  Ught-velocities  in  the  two  media,  and,  as 
discussed  later,  also  upon  the  wave-length  of  the  light.  The  light-ray  is  here 
said  to  be  broken  or  refracted,  and  for  a  medium  like  glass,  optically  denser 
than  air  (i.e.,  with  a  lower  value  of  the  Hght-velocity),  the  refraction  is  toward 
the  perpendicular  with  the  angle  of  refraction,  r,  smaller  than  the  angle  of 
incidence,  t.  In  the  opposite  case  —  when  light  passes  into  an  optically 
rarer  mediiun  —  the  refraction  is  away  from  the  perpendicular  and  the  angle 
of  refraction  is  larger  than  that  of  incidence  (Art.  323). 

318.  Refractive  Index.  —  It  is  obvious  from  the  figure  that  whatever 
the  direction  of  the  wave-front  —  that  is,  of  the  light-rays  —  relatively  to  the 
given  surface,  the  rcUio  of  eE  to  Af,  which  determines  the  direction  of  the  new 
wave-front  (i.e.,  the  direction  of  a  refracted  ray,  AF)  is  constant.    This  ratio 

V 
is  equal  to  —  where  V  is  the  value  of  the  light-velocity  for  the  first  medium 

(here  air)  and  v  for  the  second  (as  glass).    This  constant  ratio  is  commonly 
represented  by  n  and  is  known  as  the  index  of  refraction.    Therefore 

eE 

In  Fig.  513,  by  construction, 

Z  eAE  =  Z  1 


Also, 
Therefore, 


eE 
AE 


=  sm  I 


and 
and 


Z  AB/  =  z  r. 

Af 

AE^"^'' 


Bin  I 
sin  r 


AE 
AE 
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Af 
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Sin  t 


The  law  of  refraction  then  is  given  by  the  expression,  n  =  -: — ,  or  may  be 


sin  r 


formulated  as  follows: 

The  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  refraction. 

In  the  case  of  light  passing  from  air  into  crown  glass  this  ratio  is  found  to 


be, 


sm  t 
sin  r 


=  1*608,  and    this    number  consequently  gives  the  value  of  the 
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refractive    index,  or   n,    for    this    kind    of    glass. 

The  above  relation  holds  true  for 
any  wave-system  of  given  wave- 
length in  passing  from  one  medium 
into  another,  whatever  the  wave- 
front  or  shape  of  the  bounding  sur- 
face. In  Fig.  514  the  luminous 
point  is  at  0,  and  it  can  be  readily 
shown  that  the  new  wave-front 
propagated  in  the  second  me- 
dium (of  greater  optical  density) 
has  a  flattened  curvature  and 
corresponding    to    this    a     center 

at  0'  ( where  jyt 


-^ 


Here  the 


incident  rays  OB,  OC,  are  re- 
fracted at  B  and  C,  the  correspond- 
ing refracted  rays  being  BE  and  CF. 
For  this  case  also  the  relation  holds 
good. 


n  = 


sin  I 
sinr 


sm  % 


sm  r 


~f ,  exrC* 


If  the  bounding  surface  is  not  plane  but  curved,  as  in  lenses,  there  is  a 

change  in  the  curvature  of  the  wave-front  in  the  second  medium,  but  the 

sin  i 
simple  law,  n  =  -: —  >  holds  true  here  also,  so  long  as  the  medium  is  isotropic. 

The  relation  between  wave-length  and  refractive  index  is  spoken  of  in 
Art.  328. 

319.  Relation  of  Refractive  Index  to  Light-velocity.  —  The  discussion 
of  the  preceding  article  shows  that  if  n  is  the  refractive  index  of  a  given  sub- 
stance for  waves  of  a  certain  length,  referred  to  air,  V  the  velocity  in  air  and  v 
the  velocity  in  the  given  medium,  then 

V 
n  =  — • 

V 

For  two  media  whose  indices  are  ni  and  n«  respectively,  it  consequently  follows 
that 


ni 
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Therefore,  The  indices  of  refraction  of  two  given  media  for  a  certain  wave- 
length are  inversely  proportional  to  their  relative  light-velocities. 

In  other  words,  if  the  velocity  of  light  in  air  is  taken  as  equal  to  1  and 
the  velocity  of  the  same  light  is  found  to  be  one  half  as  great  when  passing 
through  a  given  substance,  the  index  of  refraction,  Or  n,  of  that  substance 
when  referred  to  air  (n  =  1*0)  will  be  equal  to  2*0. 

320.  Principal  Refractive  Indices.  —  The  refractive  index  has,  as 
stated,  a  constant  value  for  every  substance,  referred,  as  is  usual,  to  air  (or 
it  may  be  to  a  vacuum).  In  regard  to  solid  media,  it  is  evident  from  Art. 
318  and  will  be  further  explained  later  i;hat  those  which  are  isotropic,  viz., 
amorphous  substances  and  crystals  of  the  isometric  system,  can  have  but  a 
single  value  of  this  index.  Crystals  of  the  tetragonal  and  hexagonal  systems 
have,  as  later  explained,  two  principal  refractive  indices,  t  and  w,  corresponding 
to  the  velocities  of  light-propagation  in  certain  definite  directions  in  them. 
Further,  all  orthorhombic,  monoclinic,  and  triclinic  crystals  have  similarly 
three  principal  indices,  a,  /3,  7.  In  the  latter  cases  of  so-called  anisotropic 
media,  the  mean  refractive  index  is  taken,  namely,  as  the  arithmetical  mean 

___and 3 

321.  Effect  of  Index  of  Refraction  upon  Luster,  etc.  —  The  luster  and 
general  appearance  of  a  transparent  substance  depend  largely  upon  its  refrac- 
tive index.  For  instance  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  mineral  cryolite,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  usually  possible  to  readily  identify  the  substance,  is  due  to  its 
low  index  of  refraction.  If  cryolite  is  pulverized  and  the  powder  poured  into 
a  test  tube  of  water  it  will  disappear  and  apparently  go  into  solution.  It  is 
quit'e  insoluble,  however,  but  becomes  invisible  in  the  water  because  its  index 
of  refraction  (about  1*34)  is  near  that  of  water  (r335).  The  light  will  travel 
with  practically  the  same  velocity  through  the  cryolite  as  through  the  water 
and  consequently  suffer  little  reflection  or  refraction  at  the  surfaces  between 
the  two.  On  the  other  hand  powdered  glass  with  a  higher  index  of  refraction 
than  that  of  water  appears  white  under  the  same  conditions  because  of  the 
reflection  of  light  from  the  surfaces  of  the  particles. 

Substances  having  an  unusually  high  index  of  refraction  have  an  appear- 
ance which  it  is  hard  to  define,  and  which  is  generally  spoken  of  as  an  adaman- 
tine luster.  This  kind  of  luster  may  be  best  comprehended  by  examining 
specimens  of  diamond  (n  =  2'419)  or  of  cerussite  (n  =  1*98).  They  have  a 
flash  and  quality,  sometimes  almost  a  metallic  appearance,  which  is  not 
possessed  by  minerals  of  a  low  refractive  index.  Compare,  for  example,  spec- 
imens of  cerussite  and  fluorite  (n  =  r434).  The  usual  index  of  refraction  for 
minerals  may  be  said  to  range  not  far  from  1*55,  and  gives  to  minerals  a  luster 
which  has  been  termed  vitreous.  Quartz,  feldspar,  and  halite  show  good 
examples  of  vitreous  luster. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  common  minerals  arranged  according  to  their  indices 
of  refraction.  For  minerals  other  than  those  of  the  isometric  system  the 
average  value  (as  defined  in  the  preceding  article)  is  given  here. 


Water 1*335  Muscovite 1 

Fluorite 1  434  Beryl 1 

Orthoclase 1523  Calcite 1 

Gypsum 1  524  Topaz 1 

Quartz 1*547  Tremolite 1 


582 
582 
601 
622 
622 
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Dolomite 1 

Aragonite 1 

Apatite 1 

Barite 1 

Diopside 1 

Cyanite 1 

Epidote 1 

Corundum 1 

Almandite 1 

Malachite 1 


626 
633 
633 
640 
685 
723 
750 
765 
810 
880 


Anglesite 1 

Zircon 1 

Cenissite 1 

Cassiterite 2 

Sulphur 2 

Sphalerite 2 

Diamond 2 

Rutile 2 

Cuprite 2 

Cinnabar 2 


952 
986 
029 
077 
369 
419 
711 
849 
969 


822.  Relations  between  Chemical  Composition,  Densihr,  and  Refractive  Index.  —  That 
definite  relations  exist  between  the  chemical  composition  of  a  substance,  its  specific  gravity, 
and  its  index  of  refraction,  has  been  conclusively  shown  in  manv  cases.  With  the  plagio- 
clase  feldspar  grouf),  for  instance,  the  variation  in  composition  which  the  different  members 
show  is  accompanied  by  a  direct  variation  in  density  and  refractive  index.  Attempts 
have  becai  made  to  express  these  relations  in  the  form  of  mathematical  statements. 
The  two  most  satisfactory  expressions  are  the  one  proposed  by  Gladstone  and  Dale,* 

— 3 —  »  constant,  and  the  one    proposed    independently   by   Lorentz  f  and   Lorenz,t 
a 

n*  —  1    1 
^  .n  *  ;t  »  constant.    In  these  n  is  equal  to  the  mean  refractive  index  and  d  to  the  density. 

These  were  originally  proposed  for  use  with  gases  and  solutions  and  for  these  bodies  have 
been  found  to  serve  about  equally  well.  When  attempts  are  made,  however,  to  apply  them 
to  crvstalline  solids  the  results  are  at  the  best  only  approximate.  §  This  is  probably  because 
the  formulas  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  modifications  that  the  crystal  structure 
must  introduce. 

323.  Total  Reflection.    Critical  Angle.  —  In   regard  to  the   principle 

sin  z 
stated  in  Art.  318  and  expressed  by  the  equation  n  =  -. — ,  two  points  are  to  be 

noted.    First,  if  the  angle  i  =  0**,  then  sin  i  =  0,  and  obviously  also  r  =  0;  in 
other  words,  when  the  ray  of  light  (as  OA^  Fig.  514)  coincides  with  the  per- 
pendicular, no  change  of  direction  takes  place,  the  ray  proceeds  onward  (AD) 
into  the  second  medium  without  deviation,  but  with  a  change  of  velocity. 
Again,  if  the  angle  i  ==  90^,  then  sin  i  —  l,  and  the  equation  above  becomes 

n  =  -^ —  or  sin  r  =  -.    As  n  has  a  fixed  value  for  every  substance,  it  is  obvi- 
smr  n 

ous  that  there  will  also  be  a  corresponding  value  of  the  angle  r  for  the  case 
mentioned.    From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  for  water,  sin  r  =  „.^^,  and 


r  =  48''  31';  for  crown  glass  (n  =  1-608),  sin  r  = 


1 


1-608 


1-335 
and  r  =  38^  27';  for 


diamond,  sin  r  =  ^t^o  ^^^  ^  ~  ^**  ^^'' 

This  fact,  that  for  each  substance  at  a  particular  value  of  the  angle  rthe 
angle  t  becomes  equal  to  90®,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  behavior  of 
light  when  it  is  passing  from  an  optically  denser  into  an  optically  rarer  mediimi. 


•  Phil.  Trans.,  163,  317,  1863. 
t  Wiedem.  Ann.,  9,  641,  1880. 
1  Wiedem.  Ann.,  11,  70,  1880. 
§  E.  S.  Larsen,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  28,  263,  1909. 
12,  145,  289,  1907. 


See  also  Cheneveau,  Ann.  Chem.  Phys., 
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In  Fig.  515  we  may  assume  that  light  rays  coming  from  various  directions 

meet  the  surface  between  a  block  of  glass  and  the  air  at  the  point  A.    Light 

traveling  along  the  path  O-A  will 

pass  out  into  the  air  without  a 

change  in  its  direction  but  with  an 

increase   in   its   velocity.      If   it 

emerges   from   the   glass    at  any 

other  angle  than  90^  the  ray  on 

entering  the  air  will  be  bent  away 

from  the  perpendicular   and  the 

angle  of  deviation  will  vary  with 

the  angle  at  which  the  ray  touched 

the  surface  and  with  the  index  of 

refraction  of  the  glass.    The  same 

law  holds  true  in  this  case  as  in 

the  case  of  a  ray  entering  from  the 

air, 

except  that  the  formula  nows  reads  n  —  — — ;,  where  r  =  the  angle  the  ray  in 

air  makes  with  the  normal  to  the  siuf  ace  and  i  =  the  angle  that  the  ray  makes 
within  the  glass  to  the  same  normal.  In  Fig.  515  the  ray  C-A  will  pass  out 
into  the  air  along  the  line  A-D.  But  the  angle  i  for  the  ray  E-A  =  38®  27' 
and,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  for  glass,  where  n  =  1'608,  the 
angle  r  in  the  air  will  be  90®  and  the  ray  will  travel  along  the  surface  of  the 
glass  in  the  direction  A-F.  Consequently  any  ray,  such  as  G-A,  which  meets 
the  surface  of  the  glass  at  an  angle  greater  than  38®  27',  will  be  unable  to  pass 
out  into  the  air  and  will  suffer  total  reflection  at  the  surface,  passing  back  into 
the  glass  in  the  direction  A-G',  with  angle  OAG  =  angle  OAG'.  The  angle 
at  which  total  reflection  takes  place  for  any  substance  is  known  as  its  critical 
angle. 

The  phenomenon  of  total  reflection  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  cutting 
of  gem  stones.  According  to  common  practice  such  a  stone  is  cut  with  a  flat 
surface  on  top  and  with  a  number  of  inclined*  facets  on  the  bottom.  The 
light  that  enters  the  stone  from  above  is  in  a  large  measure  totally  reflected 
from  the  sloping  planes  below  and  comes  back  to  the  eye  through  the  stone. 
The  amount  of  light  reflected  in  this  way  and  the  consequent  brilliancy  of  the 
gem  increases  with  its  index  of  refraction.  Two  stones  cut  exactly  alike,  one 
from  diamond  and  the  other,  perhaps,  from  quartz,  would  have  very  different 

617 
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appearances  due  to  this  difference  in  the  amount  of  light  totally  reflected  from 
their  lower  facets.    This  principle  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  516  and  517.    Th^ 
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represent  cross  sections  of  two  hemispheres  cut/ one  from  fluorite  and  the 
other  from  diamond.  It  is  assumed  that  light  from  all  directions  is  focused 
on  the  center  of  the  plane  surface  of  each  hemisphere.  All  the  light  that  meets 
this  surface  at  an  angle  greater  than  the  critical  angle  for  the  mineral  will  be 
totally  reflected  back  through  the  spherical  surface.  The  shaded  areas  of  the 
figures  show  the  amount  of  light  in  each  case  that  would  be  so  reflected  and 
clearly  illustrate  the  optical  difference  between  the  two  substances. 

324.  Effect  of  Index  of  Refraction  upon  Microscopic  Phenomena.  —  In 
the  study  of  minerals,  especially  in  thin  sections  under  the  microscope,  varia- 
tions in  the  index  of  refraction  give  effects  which  are  of  importance.  In  Fig. 
518  let  it  be  assumed  that  L  is  the  objective  lens  of  a  compound  microscope, 
and  that  the  instrument  is  exactly  focused  upon  a  point  O,  Fig.  518,  A.  If 
now  we  imagine  that  a  section  of  some  mineral  of  mean  index  of  refraction  is 
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placed  under  the  lens,  Fig.  518,  B,  the  point  O'  will  now  be  in  focus,  or  as  in 
Fig.  518,  C,  where  the  mineral  is  supposed  to  have  a  high  index  of  refraction, 
the  focus  will  be  at  O".  Thus  it  is  that  with  two  sections  of  equal  thickness 
and  with  the  lens  in  the  same  position,  one  looks  deeper  into  the  mineral  of 
higher  index  of  refraction.  Consequently,  when  there  are  two  minerals  in 
the  same  section,  the  one  having  a  high  and  the  other  a  low  index  of  refraction 
(for  example,  a  crystal  of  zircon,  n  =  1.95,  embedded  in  quartz,  n  =  1.55),  the 
one  having  the  higher  index  of  refraction  will  apparently  have  the  greater 
thickness  and  will  appear  to  stand  up  in  relief  above  the  surface  of  the  mineral 
of  lower  index.  The  apparent  relief  is  furthermore  augmented  by  other 
properties  to  be  explained  below. 

In  preparing  thin  sections  of  minerals  or  rocks  for  study  with  the  micro- 
scope the  process,  in  brief,  is  to  make  first  a  flat  surface  upon  the  mineral  or  rock 
by  grinding  it  upon  a  plate  supplied  with  some  abrasive.  This  flat  surface  is 
then  cemented  to  a  piece  of  glass  by  means  of  Canada  balsam  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  mineral  is  ground  away  until  only  a  thin  film  remains,  which  in 
the  best  rock  sections  is  not  over  0'03  mm.  in  thickness.  The  section  is  finally 
embedded  in  balsam,  n  about  1'54,  and  over  it  a  thin  cover  glass  is  laid.     In 
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the  preparation  of  a  section  the  surfaces  are  not  polished,  hence,  from  the 
nature  of  the  abrasive,  they  must  be  pitted  and  scratched  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  in  cross  section  such  a  preparation  would  be  somewhat  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  518,  D.  When  a  thin  section  is  examined  under  the  microscope 
the  light  enters  the  section  from  below,  having  been  reflected  up  into  the 
microscope  tube  by  an  inclined  mirror.  Before  it  reaches  the  section  it  will 
have  passed  through  a  nicol  prism  and  through  a  slightly  converging  lens.  Let 
it  be  assumed  that  the  mineral  at  a,  Fig.  518,  D,  is  one  of  mean  refractive 
index.  The  convergent  light  entering  the  section  will  pass  with  little  or  no 
refraction  from  the  mineral  into  the  balsam  because  their  refractive  indices 
are  nearly  alike.  Hence  the  roughness  of  the  surface  of  the  section  is  not 
apparent  and  the  mineral  appears  as  if  polished.  If  there  is  a  crack,  as  at  b, 
so  much  light  penetrates  it  that  it  is  scarcely  visible  when  the  convergent 
lens  is  close  to  the  object,  but  when  the  latter  is  lowered,  and  especially  when 
the  light  is  restricted  by  the  use  of  an  iris  diaphragm  inserted  into  the  micro- 
scope tube,  the  nearly  parallel  rays  of  light  will  suffer  some  total  reflection 
along  the  line  of  the  crack  and  so  make  it  visible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
mineral  has  a  high  index  of  refraction  there  wiU  be  innumerable  places  all  over 
the  section  where  the  surfaces  are  so  inclined  that  the  hght  will  suffer  total 
reflection  in  attempting  to  pass  from  the  optically  dense  mineral  into  the  rarer 
balsam.  Hence  the  uneven  surface  of  the  section  due  to  its  grinding  is  plainly 
visible.  This  effect  is  more  pronounced  if  the  convergent  lens  is  lowered. 
The  cracks  that  may  exist  in  a  mineral  of  high  index  of  refraction  are  for  the 
same  reasons  much  more  distinct  than  in  a  mineral  of  low  index.  Further, 
if  a  mineral  of  high  index  of  refraction  is  embedded  in  one  of  low,  c.  Fig.  518, 
D,  there  will  be  places  along  its  outer  edge  where  total  reflection  will  take  place, 
thus  causing  its  outline  to  be  dark  and  distinct.  This  effect  combined  with 
the  roughened  aspect  of  the  surface  and  the  apparent  increase  in  thickness, 
as  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  all  tend  to  make  a  mineral  of  high 
index  of  refraction  stand  out  conspicuously  in  reUef . 

326.  Determination  of  the  Indices  of  Refraction  of  Mineral  Grains 
under  the  Microscope.  —  The  considerations  of  the  preceding  article  sug- 
gest a  means  of  determining  the  indices  of  refraction  of  mineral  grains  under 
ihe  microscope.  If  a  grain  is  immersed  in  a  liquid  of  known  index  of  refrac- 
tion it  is  possible  to  determine  whether  it  has  a  higher  or  lower  index  of 
refraction  than  the  liquid  and  by  the  use  of  a  series  of  liquids  of  varying 
refractive  indices  it  is  possible  to  determine  with  considerable  accuracy  the 
index  of  refraction  of  the  mineral.  A  list  of  hquids  *  in  common  usejfor  such 
purposes,  with  their  indices  of  refraction  is  given  below. 

Mixtures  of  refined  petroleum  oils  and  turpentine 1 

Turpentine  and  ethylene  bromide  or  clove  oil 1 

Clove  oil  and  a-monobromnaphthalene 1 

Petroleum  oils  and  a-monobromnaphthalene 1 

a-monobronmaphthalene  and  methylene  iodide 1 

Sulphur  dissolved  in  methylene  iodide 1 

Mixtures   of  methylene   iodide   with   iodides   of   antimony, 
arsenic  and  tin,  also  sulphur  and  iodoform  (see  Merwin) ...     1 "  740-1  870 

Methylene  iodide  and  arsenic  trisulphide  (see  Merwin) 1 '  740-2  280 

Resin-like  substances  formed  from  mixtures  of  piperine  and 

*  Wright,  Methods  of  Petrogrephic-Microecopic  Research,  p.  08;  Merwin,  Jour.  Waah. 
Acad.  Sc.,  S,  35,  1913. 


460-1 -476 
480-1  535 
540-1  635 
475-1650 
650-1  740 
740-1  790 
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the  tri-iodides  of  arsenic  and  antimony.    These  fuse  easily 
and  mmeral  grains  can  be  thus  embedded  in  a  thin  film  of  the 

material 1680-2- 100 

The  indices  of  refraction  of  the  test  Uquids  can  be  determined  either  by 
the  use  of  the  total  refractometer  or  by  filling  a  hollow  glass  prism  with  the 
liquid  and  using  the  methods  employed  with  ordinary  mineral  prisms,  see 
Art.  327. 

A  series  of  these  Uquids  should  be  prepared  which  for  most  purposes  might 
conveniently  show  differences  in  the  indices  of  the  different  liquids  of  O'Ol. 
For  more  exacting  work  smaller  differences  beti^teen  the  indices  of  the  members 
of  the  series  would  be  of  advantage.  If  these  are  kept  in  well  stoppered 
bottles  and  are  protected  from  the  light  they  will  show  very  little  change  over 
considerable  periods  of  time.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  check  their  indices 
at  least  once  a  year. 

The  mineral  to  be  studied  should  be  broken  down  into  uniforai  small 
grains.  (0'05  mm.  is  usually  a  good  diameter)  and  then  a  few  grains  placed 
upon  a  glass  slide.  A  drop  of  liquid  with  a  known  index  of  refraction  is  then 
placed  upon  the  gndns  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  thin  cover  glass.  When 
a  mineral  grain  is  immersed  in  a  Uquid  of  closely  the  same  index  of  refraction 
it  loses  its  sharpness  of  outline  and  if  the  mineral  is  colorless  and  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  two  indices  exact  it  will  quite  disappear.  Certain  tests, 
however,  are  commonly  used  to  determine  the  relative  indices  of  the  mineral 
and  the  Uquid  which  with  proper  care  can  distinguish  differences  as  small  as 
0*01  or  with  practice  and  especial  care  as  small  as  O'OOl.  To  make  these  tests 
the  condenser  below  the  microscope  stage  should  be  lowered  and,  if  the  instru- 
ment has  a  sub-stage  iris  diaphragm,  this  should  be  partly  closed.  Under 
these  conditions  the  obUquity  of  the  light  is  reduced  and  only  a  small  pencil 
of  Ught  composed  of  nearly  parallel  ra3rs  enters  the  section.    Let  Mg.  519 

represent  a  mineral  grain 
iUuminated  in  this  way  when 
immersed  in  a  Uquid  of 
higher  index  of  refraction. 
The  light  rays  as  they 
pass  from  the  mineral  into 
the  higher  refracting  Uquid 
above  will  be  bent  away 
from  the  perpendicular.  In 
the  opposite  case.  Kg.  520, 
where  the  mineral  has  the 
higher  index  the  reverse  will 
be  true  and  the  Ught  rays 
will  be  bent  toward  the 
perpendicular.  This  wiU 
Grain  with  Low  Refractive  Grainwith  High  Refractive    produce     in     one     case     a 

K^Kfti^Te'fnt^  Tll^^l^t^elS^i   bright'''  f'tr^^^  .^^  *^« 
^  borders  of  the  mmeral  gram 

and  in  the  other  a  brighter  iUumination  of  its  center.  This  dif- 
ference in  iUiunination  is,  however,  commonly  so  slight  as  to  be  cer- 
tainly detected  only  with  difficulty.  The  so-called  Becke  Test  is  commonly 
used  under  these  circumstances.  This  consists  in  focusing  upon  the  grain 
with  a  high  power  objective  and  then  slowly  raising  or  lowering  the  micro- 
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scope  tube.  In  the  case  illustrated  by  Fig.  519,  when  the  tube  is  raised,  a 
narrow  line  of  light  will  be  seen  to  move  outward  from  the  mineral,  while 
when  the  tube  is  lowered  this  line  will  move  inward.  In  the  case  illustrated 
in  Fig.  520  the  opposite  conditions  will  prevail.  A  convenient  rule  to  remem- 
ber is  that  when  the  microscope  tube  is  raised  the  Becke  line  will  move  toward  the 
material  of  higher  refractive  index  and  when  the  tube  is  lowered  this  line  vnU 
move  toward  the  material  of  lower  index.  This  makes  a  very  satisfactory  and 
quite  delicate  test  for  distinguishing  difiFerences  in  refractive  indices.  Some- 
times two  lines  will  appear  moving  in  opposite  directions  and  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  decide  which  is  the  Becke  line.  This  is  usually  obviated  by  lowering 
the  condenser  or  decreasing  the  aperture  in  the  iris  diaphragm.  For  the  use 
of  the  Becke  test  in  rock  sections,  see  Art.  326. 

The  test  upon  mineral  grains  immersed  in  a  liquid  may  also  be  made  by 
means  of  oblique  illumination.  An  oblique  pencil  of  rays  may  be  obtained 
most  conveniently  by  placing  a  pencil,  a  finger,  or  a  piece  of  cardboard  between 
the  reflecting  mirror  and  the  polarizer  in  such  a  way  as  to  darken  one-half  of 
the  field  of  vision.  The  best  results  wiU  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  an  objective 
of  medium  magnifying  power.  When  a  mineral  grain  is  viewed  under  these 
conditions  it  will  be  noted  that  one  of  its  edges  is  more  brightly  Uluminated 
than  the  other.  With  the  condenser 
lens   lowered    and   mineral    with  a  lower  681 

index  of  refraction  than  the  liquid,  the 
bright  edge  of  the  mineral  will  be  away 
from  the  shadow,  while  if  the  mineral 
has  a  higher  index  than  the  liquid  the 
bright  edge  will  be  on  the  side  toward  the 
shadow.  These  conditions  are  pre- 
sented in  Fig.  521,  where  L  and  H 
represent  grains  with  indices  respectively 
lower  and  higher  than  the  liquid  in 
which  they  are  immersed.  If  the  con- 
denser lens  is  raised  effects  exactly  op- 
posite to  those  described  above  will  be 
noted.  It  is  wise,  at  first  at  least,  to 
test  the  apparatus  used  by  observing 
mineral  fragments  of  known  indices  and  ta^ng  note  of  the  effects  produced. 

Commonly  the  liquids  used  have  a  higher  dispersion  than  the  mineral  to 
be  tested.  In  other  words  the  liquid  will  have  distinctly  different  indices  of 
refraction  for  red  and  for  blue  Ught.  If  the  mineral  should  have  an  index 
intermediate  between  those  for  red  and  blue  light  in  the  liquid  the  grain 
when  illuminated  in  oblique  light  will  show  colored  borders.  With  the  con- 
denser lens  lowered  the  edge  of  the  mineral  next  to  the  shadow  will  be  colored 
an  orange-red  while  the  edge  away  from  the  shadow  will  be  pale  blue.  If  the 
amount  of  the  dispersion  in  the  liquid  (i.e.,  the  difference  between  the  indices 
for  blue  and  red  Ught)  is  not  too  great  this  effect  gives  very  closely  the  refrac- 
tive index  of  the  mineral. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  all  minerals,  except  those  of  the  isometric 
system,  show  different  indices  of  refraction  depending  upon  the  crystal  direc- 
tion in  which  the  light  is  passing  through  the  mineral.  Consequently  un- 
orientated  grains  of  a  mineral,  unless  it  belongs  to  the  isometric  system,  will 
show  a  variation  in  the  refractive  indices  depending  upon  their  position  on 
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the  slide.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  detenniiie  the  crystal  orientation  of  a 
grain  due  to  some  significant  cleavage  or  structure  and  so  obtain  the  index 
for  some  particular  crystal  direction,  but  ordinarily  all  that  can  be  determined 
is  the  mean  index  of  refraction  of  the  mineral. 

326.  The  Becke  Test  in  Rock  Sections.  —  The  Becke  test  can  be  often 
used  in  a  rock  section  to  determine  the  relative  indices  of  refraction  of  two 
different  minerals  lying  in  contact  with  each  other.  Their  contact  plane  should 
be  nearly  vertical  in  order  to  give  clear  results.  The  position  of  this  plane 
can  be  determined  by  focusing  on  the  surface  of  the  section  and  then  when 
the  microscope  tube  is  lowered  note  whether  or  not  the  position  of  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  minerals  remains  stationary  or  moves.  If  it  remains 
stationary  or  moves  only  a  little,  the  dividing  plane  is  vertical  or  nearly  so. 
Under  these  conditions  assume  that  the  cone  of  light  entering  from  below  is 
focused  at  point  0,  Fig.  522,  lying  on  the  dividing  plane  between  L  (mineral 
with  lower  index)  and  H  (mineral  with  higher  index).     The  light  rays  1-6 

passing  as  they  do  from 
Bl  a  mineral  of  lower  index 

into  one  of  higher  will 
suffer  no  total  reflection 
and  all  emerge  from  the 
section  on  the  side  of  H. 
On  the  other  hand,  rays 
7-12  attempting  to  pass 
from  H  to  L  will  only  in 
part  pass  across  the 
dividing  plane  while  the 
others  will  be  totally 
reflected  and  add  them- 
selves to  rays  1-6  on  the 
side  of  H.  H  will  there- 
fore show  a  brighter 
illumination  than  L.  In 
this  case  also  when  the 
tube  of  the  microscope  is 
raised  the  Becke  line  will 
be  seen  moving  toward 
the  mineral  of  higher 
index  or  when  the  tube  is 
lowered  toward  that  of 

lower  index.     The  best  results  will  be  obtained  by  using  an  objective  of  high 

magnification  and  the  condenser  lens  must  be  lowered. 

327.  Determination  of  the  Index  of  Refraction  by  Means  of  Prisms  or 
Plates.  —  For  the  more  accurate  determination  of  the  indices  of  refraction  of 
minerals  a  natural  or  cut  prism  or  plate  of  the  mineral  is  used.  In  all  cases, 
except  minerals  of  the  isometric  system,  the  prism  or  plate  used  must  have  a 
certain  cryatallographic  orientation.  This  matter,  however,  will  be  discussed 
when  the  optical  characters  of  such  minerals  are  given.  For  the  present,  we 
will  assume  that  the  mineral  whose  index  of  refraction  is  to  be  determined  is 
isometric  in  its  crystallization.  There  are  two  chief  methods  of  determining 
the  index  of  refraction  by  the  use  of  a  priam. 

1.  The  Method  of  Perpendicular  Incidence.  —  This  method,  fdthou^  not 
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the  one  most  generally  employed,  is  an  excellent  one  to  become  acquainted 
with,  as  it  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  some  cases  and  from  it  the  formula 
necessary  for  making  the  calculations  is  readily  derived.     It  is  necessary  to 
have  a  prism  of  the  mineral  which  has  two 
plane  surfaces  meeting  at  a  small  angle.  683 

This  angle  should  be  small  enough  so  that 
the  light  may  pass  freely  through  the  prism 
and  not  suffer  any  total  reflection  as  it 
attempts  to  pass  out  into  the  air.  For  in- 
stance with  fluorite  in  which  n  =  1*434,  the 
prism  angle  must  be  less  than  44°  12',  for  at 
this  angle  total  reflection  would  take  place. 
For  a  mineral  of  higher  index  the  angle 
would  have  to  be  smaller  still,  as  with  dia- 
mond, n  =  2'419,  where  total  reflection 
would  take  place  at  24°  24'.  On  the  other 
hand,  more  accurate  results  will  be  obtained  Refraction  of  Light  through  a  Prism 
if  the  prism  angle  is  fairly  near  to  the  Umit  Method  of  Perpendicular  Incidence 
for  the  mineral  being  used."* 

Let  Fig.  523  represent  the  cross  section  of  such  a  prism.  Let  a-b  represent 
a  ray  of  Ught  striking  the  face  of  this  prism  at  90°  incidence.  It  will  suffer 
no  deviation  in  its  path  on  entering  the  prism  but  will  proceed  with  somewhat 
diminished  velocity  until  it  reaches  c.  In  passing  out  of  the  prism  at  this  point, 
from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium,  the  light  will  be  deflected  away  from  the 
normal  to  the  surface,  P-P'j  makmg  a  deviation  d  in  the  direction  c-d.  The 
data  necessary  for  the  calculation  of  the  index  of  refraction  under  these 
conditions  are  the  angle  of  the  prism,  a,  and  that  of  the  deviation  in 
the  path  of  the  hght,  d.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  figure  that  a  and  of  are 
equal,  for  they  are  both  parts  of  right-angled  triangles  having  the  angle 
bP*c  in  common,  and  a"  is  equal  to  a'  because  they  are  opposite  angles.  The 
angle  of  incidence,  as  defined  in  Art.  317,  is  equal  to  a  +  ^  and  the  angle  of 

•         ■ 

Sin  t 
refraction  is  equal  to  a.    Therefore  the  usual  formula  - —  =  n' becomes  here 

smr 

— : =  n.     In  order  to  make  a  determination  of  the  index  of  refraction, 

sm  a 

therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  measure  these  two  angles,  a  and  5. 

The  prism  is  mounted  on  a  one-circle  reflection  goniometer  and  its  angle 
2  measured  in  the  same  way  as  an  angle  upon  a  crystal.  The  instrument  is 
then  adapted  to  the  uses  of  a  ref ractometer.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary 
to  note  that  the  telescope  and  vernier  are  both  fastened  to  the  outer  rim  of  the 
instrument  and  move  together.  The  graduated  circle  being  clamped,  the 
telescope  tube  is  first  moved  to  the  position  T',  Fig.  524,  so  that  the  rajrs  from 
the  collimator  tube,  C,  passing  the  edge  of  the  prism,  cause  the  light  signal  to 
fall  on  the  vertical  cross-hair  of  the  telescope.  The  inner  circle  being  clamped' 
the  telescope  is  next  moved  through  an  arc  of  exactly  60°  to  position  T''  and 
then  clamped.  Next  the  prism  is  turned  to  the  first  position  so  that  the 
light  from  C  is  reflected  from  its  right-hand  face  and  the  signal  s  falls  on  the 
cross-hair  of  T",  In  this  position  the  normal,  AT,  to  the  prism  face,  must  bisect 
the  angle  between  the  axes  of  C  and  T".  The  prism  is  now  turned  through 
an  angle  of  exactly  60**  to  its  second  position,  which  brings  the  normal  A" 
exactly  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  collimator  tube.    When  this  has  been 
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accomplished  the  graduated  circle  is  securely 


Determination  of  Index  of  Refraction 
Method  of  Perpendicular  Incidence 

generally  employed  for  determining  indices 
prisms.  It  depends  upon 
the  principle  that  when  a 
beam  of  light,  abcdj  Fig. 
525,  traverses  a  prism  in  such 
a  way  that  the  angles  i  and  i' 
are  eqilal,  the  beam  suffers 
the  minimum  amount  of 
deviation  in  its  path  of  any 
possible  course  through  the 
prism.  This  fact  may  be 
proven  empirically  by  experi- 
mentation on  the  refrac- 
tometer.  In  order  to  make 
a  determination,  the  angle  a 
of  the  prism  is  first  measured 
on  the  goniometer.  The 
angle  of  the  prism  with  this 
method  may  be  considerably  larger  than  when 


clamped.  The  telescope  may 
now  be  undamped  and 
moved  without  altering  the 
position  of  the  prism,  and 
somewhere  between  T'  and 
T'  a  position  T'"  wiU  be 
found  where  the  refracted 
ray  falls  on  the  cross-hair 
of  the  telescope.  The  move- 
ment of  the  telescope  from 
the  position  T'"  back  to 
T'  gives  the  angle  of  devia- 
tion, or  6,  of  the  light 
ray  that  has  been  refracted 
by  the  prism.  In  practice 
it '  is  well  to  repeat  the 
measurements  both  of  a  and 
6  several  times  and  to 
go  .through  all  the  opera^ 
tions  of  shifting  the  posi- 
tions of  the  prism  and 
telescope.  If  white  light  is 
used  for  illumination  the 
refracted  ray  seen  at  T'" 
will  appear  as  a  narrow 
spectrum.  To  make  an 
exact  detennination  a  mono- 
chromatic light  (sodium  light 
is  best)  must  be  employed. 

2.  The  Method  of  Min- 
imum  Demotion,  —  This  is 
the    method   that   is   most 

of  refraction   by  the  use   of 


the  method  of  perpendicular 
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Determination  of  Index  of  Refraction 
Method  of  Minimum  Deviation 


incidence  is  used.  The  prism  is  then  turned  with  its  edge  to  the  left  about  as 
in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  526,  the 
telescope  undamped  and  moved  until 
the  refracted  ray  appears  in  it.  Now, 
turn  the  central  post  with  the  prism 
on  it  toward  the  left  and  follow  the  signal 
with  the  telescope.  The  position  of 
minimum  deviation  is  soon  reached, 
when,  on  turning  the  prism,  the  signal 
seems  to  remain  stationary  for  a  moment 
and  then  moves  away  to  the  right, 
no  matter  in  which  direction  the  prism  is 
turned.  A  little  practice  is  needed 
to  determine  exactly  the  position  of  min- 
imum deviation  and  the  measurement 
should  be  made  in  a  monochromatic 
light.  When  the  telescope  is  properly 
placed  at  this  point  the  graduated  circle 
is  clamped  and  the  telescope  turned 
until  the  direct  signal  from  the  collimator 
tube  is  fixed  upon  the  vertical  cross- 
hair. The  angle  between  these  two 
positions  of  the  telescope  is  the  same  as 
the  angle  of  deviation,  or  S.  The  for- 
mula for  making  the  necessary  calcu- 
lation from  these  measurements  follows  very  simply  from  a  comparison  of 
Figs.  525  and  523.  It  may  be  imagined  that  Fig.  525  is  composed  of  two 
prisms  like  Fig.  523  placed  back  to  back.  This  results  in  doubling  the  angles 
a  and  5  so  that  the  formula  now  becomes 

sin  |(a  +  a) 

n  = ; — z • 

sm  ^a 

3.  The  Method  of  Total  Reflection.  —  This  method  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  light  cannot  always  pass  from  an  optically  dense  into  an  optically 
rarer  medium  but  at  a  certain  angle,  known  as  the  critical  angle,  will  suffer 
total  reflection.  The  critical  angle  for  any  substance  varies  with  the  index  of 
refraction  of  that  substance  as  explained  in  Art.  323.  Consequently  if  we 
can  measure  this  critical  angle  we  can  calculate  the  index  of  refraction  of  the 
substance.  This  method  is  particularly  useful  because  the  measurement 
can  be  made  upon  a  single  px)lished  surface,  which  may  be  quite  small  in  area. 
This  measiu^ment  is  made  by  means  of  an  instrument,  known  as  the  Total 
Ref ractometer,  a  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  Art.  362.  The  essential 
feature  of  this  instrument  is  a  hemisphere  of  glass  with  a  known,  high  index 
of  refraction.  The  upper  surface  of  the  hemisphere  is  plane  and  should  be 
accurately  adjusted  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  mineral  to  be  tested  may 
be  of  any  shape  provided  that  some  surface  upx)n  it  has  been  ground  plane 
and  polished.  A  drop  of  some  liquid  of  high  index  of  refraction  is  placed  be- 
tween the  surface  of  the  glass  hemisphere  and  the  flat  surface  of  the  mineral. 
This  serves  to  unite  the  two  substances  and  dispel  the  thin  layer  of  air  that 
would  otherwise  separate  them.  The  liquid  should  have  an  index  of  refraction 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  glass  and  that  of  the  mineral.    As  the  liquid 
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lies  between  the  two  substances  in  the  form  of  a  thin  film  with  parallel  surfaces 
whatever  optical  effect  it  has  upon  the  light  as  it  enters  will  be  balanced  by 
the  opposite  effect  as  the  light  leaves  the  film.  So  the  optical  effect  of  the 
liquid  can  be  ignored.  Fig.  527  represents  a  cross  section  of  such  a  hemi- 
sphere with  a  mineral  plate  resting  upon  it.  Let  it  be  now  supposed  that  by 
means  of  a  mirror  a  beam  of  monochromatic  light  is  thrown  upon  the  apparatus 
from  the  direction  of  X,    Rays  1  and  2  will  suffer  partial  refraction  at  the 

dividing  plane  between  the 
glass  and  the  mineral  to  T2i.ys 
V  and  2'  and  also  partial 
reflection  to  rays  1''  and  2". 
Ray  3  strikes  the  mineral  at 
the  critical  angle  for  the 
combination  of  the  glass  and 
mineral  and  will  in  part  be 
refracted  at  a  90°  angle  and 
emerge  as  ray  3^  just  grazing 
the  surface  of  the  hemisphere. 
The  greater  part  of  ray  3  will 
however  be  reflected  as  ray  3". 
Beyond  this  px)int,  all  the  light 
must  be  totally  reflected,  thus 
4  to  4".  If  the  optical 
axis'  of  a  telescope  is  now 
Determination  of  Index  of  Refraction  brought  to  the  direction  3", 

Method  of  Total  Reflection,  I.  ^j^^^  ^p^^^^  ^  be  ^  msiT^^eA 

shadow  will  appear  in  the  field  of  vision.  One  side  will  be  illuminated  by  the 
total  reflection  of  all  rays  beyond  those  of  the  critical  angle  while  the  other 
side  will  be  distinctly  darker  since  52$' 

here  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  light  passed  out  into  the 
mineral.  The  angle  between  the 
position  of  the  shadow  and  the 
normal  to  the  surface  of  the 
hemisphere,  m,  Fig.  527,  will  be 
the  critical  angle  for  the  combina- 
tion of  glass  and  mineral.  As  the 
index  of  refraction  of  the  glass  is 
known  it  is  possible  to  cdculate 
what  the  index  of  refraction  of  the 
mineral  must  be.  If  the  mineral 
plate  is  transparent  enough  so 
that  Ught  may  pass  through 
it  into  the  glass  hemisphere 
another  method  of  illumination 
may  be  used,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  528.  The  reflecting  mirror 
is  so  arranged  that  the  light  comes  from  the  direction  X,  Rays  1  and  2  will 
be  refracted  to  1'  and  2'  and  3  which  just  grazes  the  surface  to  3'.  Beyond 
this  p)oint  no  light  will  pass  into  the  hemisphere  and  a  telescope  placed  with 
its  axis  along  the  line  3'  will  show  in  its  field  a  dark  shadow.    The  contrast 
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between  the  light  and  dark  portions  of  the  field,  by  this  method  of  illumination, 
is  much  stronger  than  by  the  one  first  described.  The  telescope  is  so  placed 
that  the  line  of  the  shadow  exactly  divides  the  angle  between  the  diagonal 
cross-hairs  of  the  eyepiece.  The  telescope  is  attached  to  a  graduated  circle 
from  which  the  angle  m  can  be  directly  read.  With  each  of  these  instruments 
comes  ordinarily  a  table  giving  the  indices  of  refraction  corresponding  to  the 
different  possible  values  of  m-  This  table  can  easily  be  converted  into  a  curve 
plotted  on  co-ordinate  paper  in  such  a  way  that  the  index  of  refraction  for  a 
particular  angle  can  be  read  at  a  glance.  Further,  the  calculation  can  be  made 
having  given  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  glass  of  the  hemisphere  and  the 
value  of  n  for  a  special  mineral  plate.  Let  n  equal  the  index  of  refraction  of 
the  glass  of  the  hemisphere  and  m  the  critical  angle  measured;  then  the  index 
of  refraction  of  the  mineral,  n,  =  sin  /*  X  n'.* 

328.  Dispersion.  —  Thus  far  the  change  in  direction  which  light  suffers  in 
reflection  and  refraction  has  alone  been  considered.  It  is  further  true  that 
the  amount  of  refraction  differs  for  Jight  of  different  wave-lengths,  being 
greater  for  blue  than  for  red.  In  consequence  of  this  fact,  if  ordinary  light  be 
passed  through  a  prism,  as  in  Fig.  525,  it  will  not  only  be  refracted,  but  it  will 
also  suffer  dispersion  or  be  separated  into  its  component  colors,  thus  forming 
the  prismatic  spectrum. 

This  variation  for  the  different  colors  depends  directly  upon  their  wave- 
lengths; the  red  waves  are  longer,  their  transverse  vibrations  are  slower,  and 
it  may  be  shown  to  follow  from  this  that  they  suffer  less  change  of  velocity 
on  entering  the  new  medium  than  the  violet  waves,  which  are  shorter  and 
whose  velocity  of  transverse  vibration  is  greater.  Hence  the  refractive  index 
for  a  given  substance  is  greater  for  blue  than  for  red  light.  The  following 
are  values  of  the  refractive  indices  for  diamond  determined  by  Schrauf : 

2'40S45  red  (lithium  flame). 

2-41723  yellow  (sodium  flame). 

2*42549  green  (thallium  flame). 

329.  Spectroscope.  —  The  instrument  most  commonly  used  for  the 
analjnsis  of  the  light  by  dispersion  is  familiar  to  all  as  the  spectroscope.    There 

*  The  derivation  of  this  formula  follows.    From  the  ordinary  law  for  the  index  of  re- 
fraction we  have,  — ^ — .,    ^  ,  •  /f  • : ;  =■  -= —  -  n.    But  when  the  critical  angle  is 

vdocUy  of  lighl  in  mineral      smr 

reached  t  »  90^  and  sin  i  =  1.    Therefore  we  may  substitute  and  have 

n  =  —J — TT — ^,.  .^  . : i  or  vdocUy  of  light  in  mineral  =  -.    Further,  we  may  derive 

vdoeity  of  light  m  mineral  »  ^   -»  ^ 

in  the  same  way  for  the  highly  refracting  glass  of  the  hemisphere  whose  refractive  index, 

»',  is  known,  the  expt«.ion,  netocay  of  lighl  in  glass  -  ^,.    Further,  we  have  in  the  c«e 

of  the  lig^t  attempting  to  pass  from  the  glass  (optically  denser  medium)  into  the  mineral 
the  expression, 

velocity  of  light  in  mineral  ^  sin  90° 

velocity  of  light  in  glass         sin  ^   (measured  on  instrument). 
By  substituting  this  becomes 

1 

n       sin  90''         1 


or 


1         sin  M        sin  M 
n* 

In'  •        w    # 

—    or    n  »  sm  M  X  o  • 


noM      n 
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are  a  number  of  varieties  of  spectroscopes  made,  the  simplest  of  which  consists 
of  a  glass  prism  mounted  at  the  center  of  the  instrument  with  two  tubes 
pointing  away  from  it.  The  light  from  the  given  source  is  received  through 
a  narrow  sUt  in  the  end  of  one  tube  and  made  to  fall  as  a  plane-wave  (that  is, 
as  a  " pencil  of  parallel  rays")  upon  one  surface  of  a  prism  at  the  center.  The 
light  is  dispersed  by  its  passage  through  the  prism  and  the  spectrum  produced 
is  viewed  through  a  suitable  telescope  at  the  end  of  the  second  tube. 

If  the  light  from  an  incandescent  solid  —  which  is  "white  hot"  (Art.  314) 
—  is  viewed  through  the  spectroscope,  the  complete  band  of  colors  of  the 
spectrum  is  seen  from  the  red  through  the  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  to  the 
violet.  If,  however,  the  light  from  an  incandescent  vapor  is  examined,  it  is 
found  to  give  a  spectrum  consisting  of  bright  lines  (or  bands)  only,  and  these 
in  a  definite  position  characteristic  of  it  —  as  the  yellow  line  (double  line)  of 
sodium  vapor;  the  more  complex  series  of  lines  and  bands,  red,  yellow,  and 
green,  characteristic  of  barium;  the  multitude  of  bright  lines  due  to  iron 
vapor  (in  the  intensely  hot  electric  arc),  and  so  on. 

330.  Absorption.  —  Of  the  light  incident  upon  the  surface  of  a  new 
medium,  not  only  is  part  reflected  (Art.  316)  and  part  transmitted  and  re- 
fracted (Art.  317),  but,  in  general,  part  is  also  absorbed  at  the  surface  and  part 
also  during  the  transmission.  Physically  expressed,  absorption  in  this  case 
means  the  transformation  of  the  ether-waves  into  sensible  heat,  that  is,  into 
the  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  body  itself. 

The  color  of  a  body  gives  an  evidence  of  this  absorption.  Thus  a  sheet  of 
red  glass  appears  red  to  the  eye  by  transmitted  light,  because  in  the  trans- 
mission of  the  Ught-waves  through  it,  it  absorbs  all  except  those  which  to- 
gether produce  the  effect  of  red.  For  the  same  reason  a  piece  of  jasper 
appears  red  by  reflected  light,  because  it  absorbs  part  of  the  Ught-waves  at  the 
surface,  or,  in  other  words,  it  reflects  only  those  which  together  give  the 
eflfect  of  this  particular  shade  of  red. 

Absorption  in  general  is  selective  absorption;  that  is,  a  given  body  absorbs 
particular  parts  of  the  total  radiation,  or,  more  definitely,  waves  of  a  definite 
wave-length  only.  Thus,  if  transparent  pieces  of  glass  of  diflFerent  colors  are 
held  in  succession  in  the  path  of  the  white  light  which  is  passing  into  the 
spectroscope,  the  spectnmi  viewed  will  be  that  due  to  the  selective  absorption 
of  the  substance  in  question.  A  layer  of  blood  absorbs  certain  parts  of  the 
light  so  that  its  spectrum  consists  of  a  series  of  absorption  bands.  Certain 
rare  substances,  as  the  salts  of  didymium,  etc.,  have  the  property  of  selective 
absorption  in  a  high  degree.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  section  of  a  mineral 
containing  them  often  gives  a  characteristic  absorption  spectrum. 

This  latter  property  may  be  made  use  of  in  testing  certain  minerals,  more 
especially  those  that  contain  the  rare  earths  or  uranium.  These  give  char- 
acteristic absorption  bands  in  the  spectrum.  They  may  be  tested  by  passing 
a  strong  white  light  through  a  thin  section  of  the  mineral  and  observing  the 
resulting  spectrum  by  means  of  a  direct  vision  spectroscope.  Often  a  better 
result  will  be  obtained  by  illuminating  the  surface  of  the  mineral  and  testing 
the  reflected  light  for  absorption  bands.  The  light  will  have  sufficiently 
penetrated  the  mineral  before  reflection  to  have  had  some  of  it  absorbed. 
These  tests  can  be  made  best  by  some  sort  of  a  microspectroscope,  which 
will  give  a  clear  spectrum  superimposed  upon  a  scale  of  wave-lengths.* 

'■'  For  details  of  this  method  of  testing  minertds  see  Wherry,  Smithsonian  Misc.  Coll., 
66,  No.  5,  1915. 
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The  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  of  which  the  so-called  Fraunhofer 
lines  are  the  most  prominent,  are  due  to  the  selective  absorption  exerted  by 
the  solar  atmosphere  upon  the  waves  emitted  by  the  much  hotter  incandescent 
mass  of  the  sun. 

331.  DifEraction.  —  When  monochromatic  light  is  made  to  pass  through 
a  narrow  slit,  or  by  the  sharp  edge  of  an  opaque  body,  it  suffers  diffraction,  and 
there  arise,  as  may  be  observed  upon  an  appropriately  placed  screen,  a  series 
of  dark  and  Ught  bands,  growing  fainter  on  the  outer  limits.  Their  presence 
is  explained  (see  Arts.  336|  336)  as  due  to  the  interference,  or  mutual  reaction, 
of  the  adjoining  systems  of  waves  of  light,  that  is,  the  initial  light-waves, 
and  further,  those  which  have  their  origin  at  the  edge  or  sides  of  the  slit  in 
question.  It  is  essential  that  the  opening  in  the  slit  should  be  snudl  as  com- 
pared with  the  wave-length  of  the  light.  If  ordinary  light  is  employed, 
the  phenomena  are  the  same,  and  for  the  same  causes,  except  that  the  bands 
are  successive  colored  spectra. 

Diffraction  spectra,  explained  on  the  principles  alluded  to,  are  obtained  from  diffraction 
grattngB.  These  gratinm  consist  of  a  series  of  extremely  fine  parallel  lines  (say,  15.000  or 
20,000  to  an  inch)  ruled  with  great  regularity  upon  glass,  or  upon  a  polished  surface  of 
Bi>eculum  metal.  The  glass  grating  is  used  with  transmitted,  and  the  speculum  grating 
with  reflected,  light;  the  Rowland  grating  of  the  latter  kind  has  a  concave  siurface.    Each 

S&tins  gives  a  nimdber  of  spectra,  of  the  first^  second,  third  order,  etc.    These  spectra 
ve  the  advantage,  as  compared  with  those  given  by  prisms,  that  the  dispersion  of  the 
different  colors  is  strictly  proportional  to  the  wave-length. 

332.  Double  Refraction.  —  As  impUed  in  Art.  320,  all  crystallized  sub- 
stances may  be  divided  into  two  principal  optical  classes,  viz. :  isotropic,  in 
which  light  has  the  same  velocity  no  matter  what  the  direction  of  its  propaga- 
tion, and  anisotropic,  in  which  the  velocity  of  light  in  general  varies  with  the 
direction  of  propagation.  The  anisotropic  class  is  fiulher  divided  into 
uniaxial,  which  includes  crystals  of  the  tetragonal  and  hexagonal  systems,  and 
biaxial,  which  includes  crystals  of  the  orthorhombic,  monoclinic,  and  triclinic 
systems.  The  characters  of  these  various  optical  classes  will  be  explained 
in  detail  further  on. 

In  the  discussion  of  Art.  317y  appl3ring  to  isotropic  media,  it  was  shown  that 
light-waves  passing  from  one  mechum  into  another,  which  is  also  isotropic, 
suffer  simply  a  change  in  wave-front  in  consequence  of  their  change  in  velocity. 
In  anisotropic  media,  however,  which  include  all  crystals  but  those  of  the 
isometric  system,  there  are,  in  general,  two  wave-systems  propagated  with 
different  velocities  and  only  in  certain  limited  cases  is  it  true  that  the  light- 
ray  is  normal  to  the  wave-front.  This  subject  cannot  be  adequately  explained 
until  the  optical  properties  of  these  media  are  fuUy  discussed,  but  it  must  be 
alluded  to  here  since  it  serves  to  explain  the  familiar  fact 
that,  while  with  glass,  for  example,  there  is  only  one 
refracted  ray,  many  other  substances  give  two  refracted 
rays,  or,  in  other  words,  show  dovJble  r^raction. 

The  most  familiar  example  of  this  property  is  fur- 
nished by  the  mineral  calcite,  also  called  on  account 
of  this  property  "doubly-refracting  spar."  If  mnop 
(Fig.  529)  be  a  cleavage  piece  of  calcite,  and  a  ray  of 
tight  meets  it  at  b,  it  will,  in  passing  through,  be 
divided  into  two  rays,  be,  bd.  For  this  reason,  a  dark 
spot  or  a  line  seen  through  a  piece  of  calcite  ordinarily  appears 
double.     As  implied  above,  the  same  property  is  enjoyed  by  all  crystallized 
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minerals,  except  those  of  the  isometric  system.  The  wide  separation  of  the 
two  refracted  rays  by  calcite,  which  makes  the  phenomenon  so  striking,  is  a 
consequence  of  the  large  difference  in  the  values  of  its  indices  of  refraction;  in 
other  words,  as  technically  expressed,  it  is  due  to  the  strength  of  its  double 
refraction,  or  its  birefringence, 

333.  Double  refraction  also  takes  place  in  the  anisotropic  media  just 
mentioned,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  even  when  the  incident  light  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface.  If  the  medium  belongs  to  the  imiaxial  class  (see  p.  253, 
et  seq.),  one  of  the  rays  always  retains  its  initial  direction  normal  to  the  sur- 
face; but  the  other,  except  in  certain  special  cases,  is  more  or  less  deviated 
from  it.  With  a  biaxial  substance,  further,  both  rays  are  usually  refracted  and 
bent  from  their  original  direction.  In  the  case  of  both  uniaxial  and  biaxial 
media,  however,  it  is  still  true  that  the  normal  to  the  wave-front  remains  unre- 
fracted  with  perpendicular  incidence. 

334.  Interference  of  Waves  in  General.  —  The  subject  of  the  inter- 
ference of  light-waves,  alluded  to  in  Art.  331,  requires  detailed  discussion.  It 
is  one  of  great  importance,  since  it  serves  to  explain  many  common  and  beauti- 
ful phenomena  in  the  optical  study  of  crystals. 

Referring  again  to  the  water-waves  spoken  of  in  Art.  308,  it  is  easily 
tmderstood  that  when  two  wave-systems,  going  out,  for  example,  from  two 
centers  of  disturbance  near  one  another,  come  together,  if  at  a  given  point 
they  meet  in  the  same  phase  (as  crest  to  crest),  the  result  is  to  give  the  particle 
in  question  a  double  amplitude  of  motion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  at  any  point 
the  two  wavensystems  come  together  in  opposite  phases,  that  is,  half  a  wave- 
length apart,  the  crest  of  one  corresponding  to  the  trough  of  the  other,  they 
interfere  and  the  amplitude  of  motion  is  zero.  Under  certain  conditions, 
therefore,  two  sets  of  waves  may  unite  to  form  waves  of  double  amplitude;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  may  mutually  interfere  and  destroy  each  other.  Obvi- 
ously an  indefinite  number  of  intermediate  cases  lie  between  these  extremes. 
What  is  true  of  the  waves  mentioned  is  true  also  of  sound-waves  and  of  wave- 
motion  in  general.  A  very  simple  case  of  interference  was  spoken  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  discussion  of  the  waves  carried  by  a  long  rope  (Art.  310).    * 

335.  Interference  of  Light-waves.  —  Interference  phenomena  can  be 
most  satisfactorily  studied  in  the  case  of  light-waves.  The  extreme  cases  are 
as  follows:  If  two  waves  of  like  length  and  intensity,  and  propagated  in  the 
same  direction,  meet  in  the  same  phase,  they  unite  to  form  a  wave  of  double 
intensity  (double  amplitude).  This,  as  stated  in  Art.  311,  will  cause  an 
increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  light.  If,  however,  the  waves  differ  in  phase 
by  half  a  wave-length,  or  an  odd  multiple  of  this,  they  interfere  and  extinguish 
each  other  and  no  light  results.  For  other  relations  of  phase  they  are  also 
said  to  interfere,  forming  a  new  resultant  wave,  differing  in  amplitude  from 
each  of  the  component  waves.  In  the  above  cases  monochromatic  light-waves 
were  assumed  (that  is,  those  of  Uke  length).  If  ordinary  white  light  is  used 
interference  for  certain  wave-lengths  may  result  with  the  consequent  sub- 
traction of  the  corresponding  color  from  the  white  Ught  and  so  give  rise  to 
various  spectrum  colors. 

336.  Illustrations  of  Interference.  —  A  simple  illustration  is  afforded  by 
the  bright  colors  of  very  thin  films  or  plates,  as  a  film  of  oil  on  water,  a  soap- 
bubble,  and  like  case^.  To  understand  these,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  incident  light-waves  are  reflected  in  part  from  the  upper  and  in  part 
from  the  lower  surface  of  the  film  or  plate.  '  The  rays  that  are  reflected  from 
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the  under  surface  of  the  very  thin  film  (see  Fig.  530)  having  traveled  a  greater 
distance  and  with  a  different  velocity  will,  when  they  unite  with  those  rays 
reflected  from  the  upper  surface,  show  in 
general  a  different  phase.  For  some  partic- 
ular wave-length  of  light  this  difference  is 
likely  to  be  exactly  a  half  wave-length  or 
some  odd  multiple  of  this  amount  and  so  the 
corresponding  color  will  be  eliminated 
(assuming  that  ordinary  white  light  is  being 
used)  and  its  complementary  color  will  be 
seen.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  phenom- 
ena of  interference  by  reflection  are  some- 
what complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  reversal  of  phase  (that  is,  a  loss  of 
half  a  wave-length)  at  the  surface  that 
separates  the  medium  of  greater  optical  density  from  the  rarer  one. 
Hence  the  actual  relation  in  phase  of  the  two  reflected  rays,  as  AC,  BD  (sup- 
posing them  of  the  same  wave-length)  is  that  determined  by  the  retardation 

due  to  the  greater  length  of  path  trav- 
ersed by  BD,  together  with  the  loss  of  a 
half  wave-length  due  to  the  reversal 
^  of  phase  spoken  of.  As  shown  in  the 
figure,  there  are  also  two  transmitted  waves  which  also  interfere  in  like  manner. 
A  plano-convex  lens  of  long  curvature,  resting  on  a  plane  glass  surface 
(Rg.  531),  and  hence  separated  from  it,  except  at  the  center,  by  a  film  of  air 
of  varying  thickness,  gives  by  reflected  monochromatic  light  a  dark  center  and 
about  this  a  series  of  light  and  dark  rings,  called  Newton's  rings.  The  dark 
center  is  due  to  the  interference  of  the  incident  and  reflected  waves,  the 
later  half  a  wave-length  behind  the  former.  The  light  rings  correspond 
to  the  distances  where  the  two  sets  of  reflected  waves  meet  in  the  same 
phase,  that  is  (noting  the  explanation  above)  where  the  retardation  of  those 
having  the  longer  path  is  a  half  wave-length  or  an  odd  multiple  of  this  (^X, 
|X,  4X,  etc.).  Similarly  the  dark  rings  fall  between  these  and  correspond  to 
the  points  where  the  two  waves  meet  in  opposite  phase,  the  retardation  being 
a  wave-length  or  an  even  multiple  of  this.  The  rings  are  closer  together  with 
blue  than  with  red  because  of  the  smaller  w^ve-length  of  blue  light.  In  each 
of  the  cases  described  the  ring  is  properly  the  intersection  on  the  plane  surface 
of  the  cone  of  rays  of  Uke  retardation. 

In  ordinary  white  light  we  get,  instead  of  the  alternate  light  and  dark  rings 
described  above,  a  series  of  colored  bands.  If  the  illumination  was  originally 
by  sodium  Ught  the  position  of  the  dark  rings  indicates  where  light  for  that 
particular  wave*length  has  been  extinguish^  through  interference.  When 
white  Ught  is  used  the  conditions  in  respect  to  its  component  having  the 
yellow  sodium-Ught  wave-length  have  not  changed  and  this  Ught  will  still  be 
eliminated  at  the  same  points,  but  now,  instead  of  dark  rings,  we  get  rings  having 
the  complementary  color  blue.  If  our  original  iUumination  was  by  means  of 
a  red  Ught  the  dark  rings  would  have  had  different  positions  from  those  pro- 
duced in  sodium  light.  And  again  when  white  light  is  used  red  light  is  elim- 
inated at  those  points  and  its  complementary  color  shows.  In  this  way  we 
obtain  a  series  of  colored  ringSy  each  showing  the  successive  colors  of  the 
spectrum.     The  series  of  the  spectrum  colors  are  repeated  a  number  of  times 
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due  to  successive  interferences  produced  by  differences  of  phase  of  ^,  1^,  2^| 
etc.,  wave-lengths.  The  different  series  are  distinguishes!  as  of  the  first, 
second,  third,  etc.,  order;  for  a  given  color,  as  red,  may  be  repeated  a  number 
of  times.  The  interference  rings  for  different  colored  lights  are  not  evenly- 
spaced,  the  rings  shown  in  blue  light  being,  for  instance,  closer  together  than 
for  red.  Consequently  after  three  or  four  repetitions  of  the  spectrum  bands 
the  different  interference  rings  begin  to  overlap  one  another  and  the  resulting 
colors  become  fainter  and  less  pure.  Ultimately  this  overlapping  becomes 
so  general  that  the  effect  of  color  is  lost  and  white  light,  the  so-called  white  of 
the  higher  orders,  is  shown. 

Another  most  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  interference  of  light-waves  is  given  by 
means  of  the  diffraction  gratings  spoken  of  in  Art.  881. 

Other  cases  of  the  composition  of  two  systems  of  light-waves  will  be  con- 
sidered after  some  remarks  on  polarized  Ught. 

337.  Polarization  and  Polarized  Light.  —  Ordinary  light  is  propagated 
by  transverse  vibrations  of  the  ether  which  may  take  place  in  any  direction  as 
long  as  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  propagation.  The  direction  of  vibra- 
tion is  constantly  changing  and  the  resulting  disturbance  of  the  ether  is  a 
complex  one.  A  ray  of  ordinary  Ught  will  be  symmetrical,  therefore,  only  to 
the  line  of  its  propagation. 

Plane-polarized  lighi,  on  the  other  hand,  as  stated  briefly  in  Art.  311,  is 
propagat^  by  ether-vibrations  which  take  place  in  one  plane  only.  The 
change  by  which  ordinary  Ught  is  converted  into  a  polarized  light  is  called 
polarization,  and  the  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  transverse  vibration 
is  called  the  plane  of  polarization,^ 

Polarization  may  be  accomplished  (1)  by  reflection  and  by  single  refrac- 
tion, and  (2)  by  double  refraction. 

338.  Polarization  by  Reflection  and  Single  Refraction.  —  In  general, 

Ught  which  has  suffered  reflection 
from  a  surface  like  that  of  polished 
glass  is  more  or  less  completely  po- 
larized; that  is,  the  reflected  waves 
are  propagated  by  vibrations  to  a 
large  extent  limited  to  a  single  plane, 
viz.,  (as  assumed)  the  plane  normal 
to  the  plane  of  incidence,  which  last 
is  hence  the  plane  of  polarization. 
Furthermore,  in  this  case,  the  Ught 
transmitted  and  refracted  by  the 
reflecting  medium  is  also  in  Uke 
manner  partiaUy  polarized;  that  is, 
the  vibrations  are  more  or  less  limited 
to  a  single  plane,  in  this  case  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  the  former  and  hence 
coinciding  with  the  plane  of  incidence. 
For  instance,  in  Fig.  632,  let  a-b  rep- 
resent, an  incident  Ught  ray  in  which 

the  vibrations  are  taking  place  in  all  possible  transA'erse  directions  as  represented 

P  *  It  is  necessary  to  keep  clear  the  distinction  between  the  -plane  of  polarizaiion  and  the 
plane  in  which  the  vibrations  take  place.  All  ambiguity  is  avoided  by  speaking  uniformly 
of  the  viJbratiaiV'plane  of  the  light. 
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by  the  arrows,  x-x,  y-j/,  and  z-z.  When  this  ray  strikes  the  polished  surface 
at  6  li^t  with  vibrations  parallel  to  x-x  will  be  reflected  along  &-c  and 
other  vibrations  near  to  x-x  in  direction  will  be  shifted  to  this  direction  so 
that  the  reflected  ray  will  be 
largely  polarized.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  Ught  having  z-z 
vibrations  will  enter  the 
transparent  substance  as  the 
refracted  ray  h-d  and  other 
vibrations  will  be  shifted  to 
this  direction  so  that  the  re- 
fracted ray  is  also  largely 
polarized  and  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  the  reflected 
ray.  Light  reflected  from  a 
polished  and  transparent  sur- 
face    is    not    completely  BrewstersLaw 

polarized  but  there  is  an  angle  of  incidence  for  every  substance 
at  which  the  amount  of  polarization  will  be  at  its  maximum.  This  will  hap- 
pen, as  illustrated  in  Fig.  533,  when  the  angle  between  the  reflected  and 
refracted  rays  AB  and  AC  equaJs  90^.    It  is  evident  from  a  consideration  of 

the  figure  that  the  angle  r  is  the  complement  of  t;  hence  the  formula  -: —  =  n 

becomes  in  this  case 

sin  i       . 

:  =  tan  t  =  n. 

cos  I 

This  law,  established  by  Brewster,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

The  angle  of  incidence  for  maximum  polarization  is  that  angle  whose  tangent 
is  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  reflecting  substance.  For  crown  glass  this  angle 
is  about  57^  (see  Fig.  533).  If  light  suffers  repeated  reflections  from  a  series 
of  thin  glass  plates,  the  polarization  is  more  complete,  though  its  intensity  is 
weaken^.    Metallic  surfaces  polarize  the  light  very  slightly. 

339.  Polarization  by  Double  Refraction.  —  When  light  in  passing 
through  a  crystalline  medium  is  doubly  refracted  (Art.  332)  or  divided  into 
two  sets  of  waves,  it  is  always  true  that  both  are  completely  polarized  and  in 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  This  subject  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
explained  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  prop)erties  of  anisotropic  crystalline 
media,  but  it  may  be  alluded  to  here  since  this  principle  gives  the  most  satis- 
factory method  of  obtaining  polarized  light.  For  this  end  it  is  necessary  that 
one  of  the  two  wave-systems  should  be  extinguished,  so  that  only  that  one 
due  to  a  single  set  of  vibrations  is  transmitted.  This  is  accomplished  by 
natural  absorption  in  the  case  of  tourmaline  plates  and  by  artificial  means  in 
the  nicol  prisms  of  calcite. 

340.  Polarized  Light  by  Absorption.  —  Light  passing  through  a 
strongly  colored  but  transparent  thin  section  of  a  tourmaline  crystal '—  the 
section  being  cut  parallel  to  the  vertical  crystallographic  axis  —  will  be  almost 
completely  polarized.  This  can  be  easUy  demonstrated  in  the  following  way. 
Select  a  polished  floor  surface,  or  a  table  top  and  stand  in  such  a  position  that 
light  from  a  window  is  reflected  from  the  polished  wood  to  the  eye.  Look  at 
tUs  reflected  light  through  the  tourmaline  section,  holding  it  first  with  the 
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direction  of  the  c  crystal  axis  in  a  horizontal  position  and  then  turning  the 
section  until  the  c  axis  becomes  vertical.  The  light  passing  into  the  tour- 
maline section  is  in  considerable  part  polarized  through  its  reflection  from 
the  wood  surface  and  possesses  a  horizontal  vibration  direction.  It  will  be 
noted  that  when  the  c  axis  of  the  tourmaline  is  horizontal  the  section  readily 
transmits  light  but  when  this  axis  is  vertical  the  section  becomes  practically 
opaque.  The  crystal  structure  of  the  tourmaline  is  such  that  Ught  entering 
it  is  broken  up  into  two  rays  (i.e.,  it  is  doubly  refracted),  one  of  which  has  its 
vibrations  parallel  to  the  c  axis,  while  the  vibrations  of  the  other  lie  in  the 
plane  of  the  horizontal  crystal  axes.  From  the  foregoing  experiment  it  is 
obvious  that  the  light  vibrating  parallel  to  the  c  axis  is  readily  transmitted  by 
the  crystal  but  that  the  other  ray,  vibrating  in  the  horizontal  axial  plane,  is 
almost  completely  absorbed.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  clear  that  the  trans- 
mitted Ught  belongs  almost  wholly  to  one  ray,  the  vibrations  of  which  take 
place  in  a  single  direction.  In  other  words,  the  light  transmitted  by  such  a 
tourmaline  section  is  polarized. 

If  two  such  sections  of  tourmaline  are  available  it  is  instructive  to  make 
the  following  experiment  with  them.  Place  them  together,  first  with  their 
c  axes  parallel  to  each  other,  and  then  turn  one  section  upon  the  other  imtil 
these  axes  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  the  first  case,  the  light  comes 
through  the  sections  because  the  vibration  planes  of  the  transmitt^  rays  in 
the  two  sections  are  parallel  to  each  other.  In  the  second  case,  all  light  is 
cut  oflf  because  now  these  two  vibration  planes  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  the  light  that  did  get  through  the  first  section  being  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  second. 

341.  Polarized  Light  by  Double  Refraction.  —  Calcite,  as  already  stated 
in  Art.  332,  possesses  in  an  imusual  degree  the  power  to  doubly  refract  light. 
If  we  take  a  cleavage  block  of  clear  calcite  (Iceland  spar)  and  look  at  an  image 
through  it,  such  as  a  dot  or  line  drawn  on  a  piece  of  paper,  the  image  will  appear 
double.  If  we  take  a  card  and  make  in  it  a  pinhole,  place  the  card  upon 
one  face  of  a  cleavage  rhombohedron  and,  looking  through  the  calcite,  hold 
it  up  against  a  source  of  light,  we  will  observe  two  bright  dots.  Now  if  we 
look  in  the  same  way  at  the  light  reflected  from  a  polished  wooden  surface, 
as  described  in  the  preceding  article,  we  will  find  that  when  a  line  bisecting 
the  acute  angles  of  the  rhombic  face  of  the  cleavage  block  is  horizontal  one  of 
these  images  is  bright  while  the  other  is  almost  invisible.  If  we  then  turn 
the  block  so  that  the  line  bisecting  the  obtuse  angles  of  the  rhombic  face  is 
horizontal  the  first  image  will  fade  while  the  second  becomes  bright.  Remem- 
bering that  the  Ught  reflected  from  the  polished  wooden  surface  is  largely 
polarized  with  a  horizontal  vibration  direction,  it  becomes  evident  from  this 
experiment  that  the  two  rays  into  which  the  light  is  broken  up  in  passing 
through  the  calcite  are  polarized  and  that  their  planes  of  vibration  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  and  respectively  bisect  the  angles  of  the  rhombic 
face  of  the  cleavage  block.  As  the  double  refraction  of  calcite  is  strong,  it 
follows  that  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the  two  rays  show  considerable  diflfer- 
ences.  *  This  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  in  constructing  a  prism  from  calcite 
in  such  a  way  as  to  wholly  eliminate  one  of  these  rays  and  so,  as  only  the  other 
ray  can  come  through  the  prism,  effectively  polarizing  the  light  that  emerges. 

The  prism  referred  to  above  is  called  the  Nicol  Prism  or  simply  the  nicol. 
A  full  explanation  of  the  nicol  cannot  be  made  at  this  time,  as  there  would  be 
required  a  knowledge  of  the  optical  properties  of  hexagonal  crystals,  but  a 
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description  may  be  given  enabling  one  to  understand  its  construction  and 
uses.  In  Fig.  534  is  represented  a  cleavage  rhombohedron  of  calcite  with  its 
edges  vertical.  Let  d  represent  a  point  of  light  underneath  the  rhombo- 
hedron. Light  coming  from  d  will  be  broken  into  two  rays  whose  paths 
throi^  the  rhombohedron  are  shown  634  635 

by  the  lines  o  and  e.  As  shown  above, 
these  two  rays  are  polarized,  with 
vibration  directions  as  indicated  by 
the  double  arrows  in  the  top  view  in 
Fig.  534.  In  the  construction  of  a 
nicol,  the  top  and  bottom  surfeices  of 
such  a  cleavage  rhombohedron  are 
ground  and  polished  so  that  they 
make  angles  of  6S°  with  the  vertical 
edges.  Then  the  block  is  cut  in  two 
along  the  diagonal  a~f,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  535.  These  two  surfaces,  after 
being  polished,  are  cemented  tc^ether 
by  means  of  a  thin  layer  of  Canada 
balsam.  Let  us  assume  that  a  ray  of 
light  enters  the  prism  from  below,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  535.  It  is  broken  up 
into  the  rays  o  and  «.  The  ray  o 
travels  with  the  slower  velocity,  has 
therefore  the  higher  index  of  refraction, 
and  shows  a  greater  deviation  from 
the  original  path.     The  Canada  balsam  Nicol  Priani 

has  a  lower  index  of  refraction  than  ray  o,  which,  therefore,  when  it  strikes  the 
layer  of  balsam,  is  attempting  to  pass  from  an  optically  dense  into  a  rarer 
medium.  The  construction  of  the  prism  is  such  that  this  ray  meets  the  layer  of 
balsam  at  an  angle  greater  than  the  critical  angle  for  this  optical  combination 
and  suffers  therefore  total  reflection  toward  the  side  of  the  prism,  and  will 
be  absorbed  by  whatever  fastening  holds  the  nicol.  The  second  ray  e 
passes  through  the  prism  with  almost  no  deviation  from  its  original  course. 
Its  index  of  refraction  and  that  of  the  Canada  balsam  are  nearly  the  same, 
hence  the  ray  suffers  almost  no  deflection  at  this  point  and  passes  out  of  the 
upper  face  of  the  prism.  The  light,  therefore,  that  emerges  from  a  nicol 
beloogs  wholly  to  one  ray  and  is  aU  vibrating  parallel  to  the  shorter  diagonal 
of  the  rhombic  end  surface.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  some  prisms 
are  made  in  a  different  way  and  that  the  above  statement  concerning  the 
plane  of  vibration  of  the  light  emer^og  from  the  prism  may  not  always  hold 
true.  It  is  always  wise  to  test  the  plane  of  vibration  of  a  nicol  by  looking 
through  it  at  the  floor  or  a  table  top  as  previously  described.  The  prism  will 
show  bright  when  its  plane  of  vibration  is  horizontal,  thus  corresponding  to 
the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  reflected  light. 

312.  Polariscope.  Polarizer.  Analyzer.  —  The  combination  of  two 
nicols,  or  other  polarizing  contrivances,  between  which  transparent  mineral 
sections  may  be  examined  in  polarized  light  is  called,  in  general,  a  polariscope; 
the  common  forms  of  which  are  described  later.  In  any  polariscope  the  lower 
prism,  or  other  contrivance,  which  polarizes  the  light  given  from  the  outside 
source  is  called  the  polaruer;  the  upper  prism  is  the  analyser.     If  these  prisms 
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have  their  vibration-planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  they  are  said  to  be 
crossed;  the  incident  light  polarized  by  the  polarizer  will  then  be  extinguished 
by  the  analyzer;  briefly,  under  these  conditions  it  is  said  to  suffer  extinction, 
343.  Interference  of  Plane-polarized  Waves.  Intetference  Colors.  — 
When  sections  of  doubly  refracting  minerals  are  examined  in  polarized  light 
certain  interference  effects  are  commonly  obtained  that  are  of  great  impor- 
tance. As  shown  in  Art.  341,  calcite  when  it  doubly  refracts  Ught  also  polarizes 
the  two  rays  and  in  planes  that  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  general, 
this  is  true  of  sections  of  doubly  refracting  minerals.  Consider,  then,  what 
takes  place  when  a  general  section  of  a  doubly  refracting  mineral  is  placed  in 
a  polariscope  between  the  polarizer  and  analyzer  the  planes  of  vibration  of 
which  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  Fig.  536  let  the  rectangular  out- 
line represent  such  a  section.  The  double  arrows  marked  o  and  e  show  the 
two  possible  directions  of  vibration  of  light  in  the  section.  The  direction 
P-P'  represents  the  plane  of  vibration  of  Ught  which  emerges  from  the  polar- 
izer below  and  A-A'  shows  the  direction  in  which  light  must  vibrate  when  it 
emerges  from  the  analyzer  above.  In  the  first  case  to  be  considered  the 
directions  o  and  e  are  taken  as  parallel  to  P-P'  and  A- A'  respectively.  The 
light  that  enters  the  section  from  below  must  all  vibrate  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion P-P\  It  enters  the  mineral  section  and  must  vibrate  there  as  the  ray 
labeled  o.  There  will  be  no  ray  in  the  mineral  vibrating  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion e,  as  a  vibration  parallel  to  o  cannot  be  resolved  into  another  at  right 
angles  to  it.  The  light  will  leave  the  section,  therefore,  still  vibrating  paraJlel 
to  P-P'  and  enter  the  analyzer  above.  It  will,  however,  be  entirely  reflected 
in  the  analyzer  at  the^layer  of  balsam  since  only  Ught  vibrating  paraUel  to  A-A', 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  P-P',  can  emerge  from  the  analyzer.  Consequently, 
when  such  a  section  has  its  planes  of  vibration  parallel  to  those  of  the  polar- 
izer and  analyzer,  the  section  wiU  appear  dark.  The  same  reasoning  holds 
true  when  the  section  is  turned  to  a  position  at  90°  from  the  first.  Con- 
sequently with  such  a  section  there  are  four  positions  at  90°  to  each  other 
in  which  it  appears  dark  during  its  complete  rotation  upon  the  stage  of  the 
polariscope.    At  such  positions  the  section,  is  said  to  be  extinguished. 
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Next  consider  what  happens  when  the  vibration  directions  of  the  section 
are  at  oblique  angles  to  those  of  the  polarizer  and  analyzer.  In  Fig.  537 
let  0  and  e  represent  the  directions  of  vibration  in  a  section  which  makes  some 
obUque  angle  with  the  directions  P-P'  and  A- A',  In  Fig.  538A  let  the  Une 
P-P'  represent  the  direction  and  amplitude  of  the  vibration  of  the  light  enter- 
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ing  the  mineral  section  having  come  through  the  polarizer  below.  The  light 
must  vibrate  in  the  mineral  in  directions  parallel  to  o  and  e,  Fig.  537.  The 
vibration  P-P*  will  therefore  be  resolved  into  two  vibrations  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  which  will  be  parallel  respectively  to  o  and  e.  In  Fig.  538il  the 
lines  o  and  e  representing  the  direction  and  amplitudes  of  such  vibrations  are 
found  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces.  The 
two  rays  emerge  from  the  mineral  section  vibrating  in  these  two  planes  and 
enter  the  analyzer  above.  Since  the  planes  of  vibration  in  the  analyzer  are 
parallel  to  A- A'  and  P-P'  these  two  rays  o  and  e  will  resolve  each  into  two 
new  rays  which  will  vibrate  now  parallel  to  A- A'  and  P-P'.  The  two  rays 
labeled  P  and  P*  in  Fig.  538£  will  be  absorbed  by  the  analyzer  but  the  rays 
marked  A  and  A'  will  emerge  and  meet  the  eye.  The  section  in  this  position, 
therefore,  will  be  illuminated.  Consequently  the  section  will  be  iUmninated 
in  all  possible  positions  in  which  the  directions  of  vibration  of  the  light  in  the 
mineral  make  inclined  angles  with  the  directions  of  vibration  of  the  polarizer 
and  analyzer.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  this  illumination  will  be  at  its  maxi- 
mum when  the  angle  between  the  directions  o  and  e  and  A- A'  and  P-P*  is 
45^.  In  addition  to  being  illuminated,  the  section,  if  thin,  will  also  be  colored. 
This  interference  color,  as  it  is  called,  of  mineral  sections  when  examined  in 
a  polariscope,  now  needs  explanation. 

The  amount  of  refraction  which  any  ray  of  light  suffers  on  entering  a 
mineral  depends  upon  two  things,  namely,  the  angle  of  incidence  at  which  the 
light  enters  and  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  mineral.  In  the  case  of  a  doubly 
refracting  mineral  we  have  a  light  ray  entering  the  section  at  a  given  angle  of 
incidence  and  then  being  broken  up  into  two  polarized  rayB  which  have  £flFer- 
ent  angles  of  refraction  and  so  travel  different  paths.  Consequently  the 
indices  of  refraction  for  these  rays  must  be  different  and  from  this  it  follows 
that  the  two  rays  must  have  different  velocities  and  will  therefore  emerge 
from  the  mineral  in  different  phases.  Light  waves  having  different  phases 
will  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  interfere  with  each  other  and  in  case  of  light  of 
certain  wave-lengths,  i.e.,  Ught  of  some  particular  color,  the  interference  may 
lead  to  extinguishment  of  that  particular  wave-length.  If  one  particular 
color  is  subtracted  in  this  way  from  white  light  the  result  will  be  to  produce 
the  complementary  color  and  under  such  conditions  the  section  will  no  longer 
be  white  but  colored.  The  color  of  thin  sections  of  minerals  when  seen  under 
the  polariscope  is  known  as  their  interference  color.  To  develop  this  subject 
further  use  will  be  made  of  an  accessory  of  the  microscope  known  as  the 
Quartz  Wedge. 

The  Quartz  Wedge  consists  simply  of  a  very  thin  tapering  wedge  the  faces 
of  which  are  approximately  parallel  to  the  prism  of  a  quartz  crystal.  It  is 
mounted  on  a  narrow  glass  plate.  Fig.  539,  A.  The  plate  is  generally  marked 
with  the  letter  Q  (quartz)  and  with  an  arrow.  If  the  wedge  is  cut,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  with  its  longer  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis 
of  a  quartz  crystal,  the  arrow  is  marked  X  (or  a),  which  indicates  that  of  the 
two  directions  of  vibration  of  light  in  the  wedge  the  one  which  is  parallel  to 
this  direction  is  that  of  the  ray  which  is  propagated  with  greater  velocity. 
Some  wedges  are  cut  with  their  longer  direction  parallel  to  the  vertical 
axis  of  quartz,  and  the  arrow  in  this  case  would  be  marked  Z  (or  c),  which 
indicates  that  this  is  the  direction  of  vibration  of  the  slower  ray.  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  the  optical  orientation  of  the  wedge  be  known. 

The  quartz  wedge  furnishes  a  prismatic  section  of  varying  thickness  and 
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of  known  orientation  and  may  be  used  to  study  the  effects  of  polarized  light 
on  plates  (short  sections  of  the  wedge)  of  different  thicknesses.  Take  the 
simplest  form  of  polariscope,  a  combination  of  polarizer  and  analyzer  without 
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lenses,  and  arrange  it  so  that  the  vibration  planes  of  the  instrument  are  crossed. 
Illuminate  with  ordinary  light  and  on  the  stage  of  the  instrument  place  a 
quartz  wedge  with  its  X  direction  parallel  to  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the 
polarizer.  The  light  in  entering  the  quartz  will  vibrate  parallel  to  the  X 
direction  and  without  changing  its  plane  of  vibration  will  pass  through  the 
quartz  and  up  into  the  upper  nicol  where  it  will  suffer  total  reflection.  Hence 
the  wedge  in  this  position  will  appear  dark  throughout  its  length.  A  similar 
result  will  be  obtained  when  the  X  direction  of  the  wedge  is  placed  parallel 
to  the  vibration  plane  of  the  analyzer.  But  if  the  wedge  is  turned  so  that  its 
X  direction  makes  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the 
polarizer  the  wedge  will  exhibit  a  series  of  beautiful  interference  colors, 
arranged  in  transverse  bands,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  later 
paragraph.  If  the  wedge  is  turned  from  this  45°  position  the  colors  become 
less  and  less  brilliant  as  the  position  of  extinction  is  neared.  , 

As  preliminary  to  another  experiment,  paste  a  narrow  strip  of  paper, 
P-P,  Fig.  539,  B,  on  the  top,  but  to  one  side,  of  a  quartz  wedge.  Place  this 
on  the  stage  of  a  polariscope  (without  lenses)  and  illuminate  with  diffused 
sodiiun  light.  When  the  wedge  is  examined  under  these  conditions  it  will  be 
found  that  it  shows  extinction  when  its  vibration  directions  are  parallel  to 
those  of  the  polariscope  but  at  the  45°  position  it  will  show  transverse  dark 
bands  upon  a  yellow  field.  The  number  of  these  bands  will  depend  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  wedge;  usually  there  will  be  two  or  three,  although  for  this 
experiment  it  is  interesting  to  have  a  longer  and  proportionally  thicker  wedge 
than  those  conomonly  supplied,  so  as  to  have  more  bands  appearing.  Mark 
on  the  strip  of  paper  the  position  of  each  band,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  539,  B  and 
number  them,  starting  at  the  band  nearest  the  thinner  end  of  the  wedge.  The 
number  1  band  marks  the  place  where  the  faster  of  the  two  rays,  into  which 
the  quartz  breaks  up  the  sodium  light,  has  gained  exactly  one  wave  length  in 
its  phase  over  the  slower  ray.  At  the  point  marked  2  the  gain  is  two  wave- 
lengths, etc. 

In  explaining  the  phenomenon  just  described,  reference  is  made  to  Fig. 
540  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  P~P'  is  the  plane  of  the  polarizer  and  A-A' 
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is  the  plane  of  the  analyzer,  and  a  quartz  wedge  is  between  them  at  such  an 
angle  that  the  direction  of  the  vertical  crystal  axis  lies  parallel  to  C-C'.  If  we 
explain  the  action  of  light  in  the  wedge  in  a  purely  mechanical  way  we  may  say, 
let  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  an  ether  particle  before  the  Ught  has  entered 
the  wedge  be  represented  in  the  figure  by  the  line  0-p.  The  vibration  may  be 
likened  to  that  of  a  pendulum,  swinging  back  and  forth  from  p  to  p^  If  the 
impact,  or  disturbance,  of  an  ether  particle  is  communicated  to  the  ether 
particles  of  the  quartz  when  it  is  at  O  at  the  middle  of  an  oscillation  from 
p  to  p',  there  will  result  two  disturbances,  one  to  r  parallel  to  C-C'  and  the 
other  to  8  at  right  angles  thereto.  The  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  repre- 
sented by  0-r  and  0-s  are  determined  by  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure.  During  the  passage  of  these  two  rays 
through  the  quartz  the  one  whose  vibrations  are  represented  by  9-%'  travels 
the  faster  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  thickness  of  the  quartz  wedge  at  the  place 
under  consideration  is  such  that,  on  emerging,  this  ray  is  just  one  wave-length 
ahead  of  the  one  whose  vibrations  are  parallel  to  r-r'.  Now,  when  one  ray  is 
exactly  one  wavelength  ahead  of  another  (it  may  be  two,  three  or  any  exact 
number  of  wavelengths)  the  conditions  are  such,  that,  at  the  middle  of  the 
vibration,  when  an  ether  particle  of  the  ray  s-a'  is  just  starting  from  0  to  «, 
an  ether  particle  of  the  ray  r-V  will  be  just  starting  from  0  to  r.  Now  con- 
sider the  effects  produced  by  the  simultaneous  impacts  in  the  directions  O  to 
9  and  O  to  r  upon  the  ether  particles  of  the  calcite  constituting  the  analyzer. 
A  vibration  from  s'  to  «  acting  at  0  will  displace  the  ether  particles  of  the 
calcite  to  a  and  a'.  Likewise  a  vibration  from  /  to  r  acting  at  O  will  displace 
the  ether  particles  to  p  and  p^  Two  of  these  resulting  disturbances,  namely 
O-i/  and  0-p',  are  easily  disposed  of,  for  being  in  the  plane  P-P'  their  effects 
cannot  pass  beyond  the  layer  of  Canada  balsam  in  the  nicol.  The  other  dis- 
turbances 0-(T  and  O-p  are  both  in  the  plane  A-A'  and  can  emerge  from  the 
nicol,  but  since  the  ether  particles  at  Oare  acted  upon  simultaneously  by  forces 
of  equal  magnitude  acting  in  opposite  directions  no  disturbance  can  take 
place  and  under  these  conditions  the  section  is  dark.    From  the  above  it 

541 


follows  that,  when  a  section  of  a  doubly  refracting  mineral  is  observed  be- 
tween crossed  nicok  with  its  vibration  planes  making  some  oblique  angle 
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with  the  vibration  planes  of  the  nicols,  complete  interference  will  take  place 
for  some  particular  wave-length  of  light  whenever  the  two  polarized  rays 
corresponcfing  to  this  color  emerge  from  the  section  in  the  same  phase. 

It  is  well  to  consider  next  the  effects  that  result  when,  with  the  planes  of 
vibration  of  the  nicols  crossed,  Ught  travels  through  such  thicknesses  of  the 
quartz  wedge  that  one  ray  gains  ^,  f ,  or  some  other  half  wave-length  over  the 
second  ray.  Let  it  be  supposed,  Fig.  541,  that  at  O,  the  middle  of  an  oscilla- 
tion from  p  to  v\  the  impact  is  communicated  to  the  ether  particles  of  a 
quaHz  section  the  vertical  crystal  axis  of  which  hes  parallel  to  the  direction 
C-^'.  There  will  result  two  disturbances  in  the  quartz,  one  from  O  to  r  and 
the  other  from  0  to  8.  After  traversing  the  section  the  phases  of  the  two  rays 
differ  by  one  half  wave-length  so  that  when  the  direction  of  the  first  oscilla- 
tion is  from  0  to  r,  that  of  the  other  will  be  from  0  to  «'.  The  impulse  0-^ 
gives  rise  in  the  analyzer  to  two  disturbances  0-p  and  0-p\  The  impulse 
0-«'  results  in  the  two  displacements  0-<r  and  0-<r'.  Of  these  disturbances 
O-p'  and  O-u'  do  not  extend  beyond  the  layer  of  Canada  balsam  of  the  analyzer, 
while  0-p  and  0-<r,  both  of  equal  magnitude  and  vibrating  in  the  plane  A-A\ 
are  additive  and  give  rise  to  a  disturbance  and  the  sensation  of  Ught.  Hence, 
in  the  experiment  with  the  quartz  wedge  in  sodium  light,  there  are  areas  of 
light  between  the  dark  bands.  Fig.  539,  B. 

An  instructive  experiment  with  the  wedge  should  also  be  tried  with 
sodium  Ught  iUumination  but  with  the  planes  of  vibration  of  the  polaii- 
scope  parallel  to  each  other  instead  of  crossed  as  in  the  previous  cases. 
If  Ught  traverses  such  a  thickness  of  quartz  that,  on  emerging,  one  ray 
has  gained  one  half  of  a  wave-length  over  the  other  the  conditions  up  to 
the  time  the  vibrations  enter  the  analyzer  wiU  be  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  case.  The  vibrations,  however,  which  can  now  pass  through 
the  analyzer  result.  Fig.  542,  from  the  disturbances  0-p'  and  0-ii\  and  these 
acting  on  an  ether  particle  in  opposite  directions  but  with  unequal  force  would 
produce  a  disturbance  in  the  direction  O-p'  and,  therefore,  give  rise  to  the 
sensation  of  Ught.  A  wedge  with  the  direction  of  the  vertical  crystal  axis 
about  parallel  to  C-C*  will  appear  yellow  throughout  its  entire  length.  This 
wiU  not  be  the  case,  however,  if  the  wedge  is  turned  so  that  the  vertical  axis 
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makes  an  angle  of  45   with  the  plane  of  polarization,  Fig.  543,  for  then  the 
forces  acting  upon  an  ether  particle  at  0  are  0-p'  and  0-<f^  which,  being  equal 
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and  in  opposite  directions,  will  neutralize  each  other  and  therefore  will  not 
produce  any  sensation  of  light.  A  wedge  in  the  45°  position  will  therefore 
show  a  series  of  dark  bands,  the  first,  starting  from  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge, 
being  where  one  ray  has  gained  ^  wave-length,  the  second  where  it  has  gained 
f  wave-lengths,  etc.,  over  the  second  ray.  In  Fig.  539,  B,  the  positions  of  the 
bands  in  this  experiment  are  indicated  by  the  crosses  marked  on  the  strip  of 
paper  pasted  upon  one  side  of  the  quartz  wedge.  The  lines  and  crosses  on 
this  paper  strip  indicating  gains  of  whole  and  one  half  wave-lengths  for  yellow 
light  may  now  serve  as  starting  points  for  further  considerations. 

For  the  next  experiment  use  a  microscope  with  crossed  nicols,  a  number  3  or 
4  objective,  and  iUimunate  with  ordinary  light;  place  the  wedge  in  the  45** 
position  and  focus  on  that  part  of  it  opp)osite  the  first  line  drawn  on  the  paper 
strip.  The  field  will  show  at  its  center  a  blue  color,  about  at  the  point  where 
it  is  beginning  to  merge  into  red.  A  moment's  consideration  will  indicate 
what  this  color  really  is.  It  is  a  mixture  of  all  colors  of  the  spectrum  except 
yellow.  That  this  is  the  case  may  be  proved  by  analyzing  the  blue  by  means 
of  a  small  direct-vision  spectroscope.  This  will  show  a  spectrum  through 
which  runs  a  dark  band  between  the  red  and  green,  that  is,  where  the  yellow 
would  normally  appear.  The  blue  of  the  wedge  at  this  point  is  therefore  the 
complement  of  yellow,  which  has  been  made  to  disappear  by  interference. 
Next  focus  the  microscope  on  the  wedge  opposite  the  second  line.  Here  the 
color  will  be  nearly  a  sky  blue,  with  perhaps  a  tinge  of  green.  Upon  analysis 
with  the  spectroscope  again  a  dark  band  will  be  found  in  the  yellow,  this  time 
due  to  interference  brought  about  by  a  difference  in  phase  of  two  wave-lengths 
for  sodium  light.  Proceeding  next  to  opposite  the  third  line  the  color  will 
be  found  to  be  a  light  green,  which  on  analysis  shows  a  band  where  yellow 
should  occur  and  a  perceptible  shortening  of  the  spectrum,  especially  by  cut- 
ting off  the  extreme  blue  and  violet.  Opposite  the  fourth  line  the  color  would 
be  a  very  pale  green  which  upon  analysis  with  the  spectroscope  would  show 
two  dark  bands,  one  in  the  yellow  and  another  in  the  blue.  The  pale  green 
color  is  therefore  due  to  a  mixture  of  red,  green,  and  violet.  If,  in  the  original 
experiment  the  wedge  had  been  illuminated  by  a  monochromatic  blue  Ught 
it  would  have  been  found  at  the  thicker  end  of  the  wedge,  where  the  fourth 
band  for  yellow  light  was  located,  there  would  have  been  a  fifth  band  for  the 
blue  light.  Consequently  the  interference  color  at  this  point  of  the  wedge  is 
equivalent  to  white  light  from  which  both  yellow  and  blue  have  been  sub- 
tracted. If  a  wedge  of  extra  length  was  available  for  study  it  would  have*been 
noted  that  opposite  the  eighth  band  for  sodium  light  the  color  showing,  when 
the  wedge  is  studied  in  the  polarizing  microscope,  was  white.  This  upon 
analysis  would  show  a  spectrum  crossed  by  bands  in  the  red,  yellow,  green,  and 
blue.  In  other  words,  in  traversing  the  thickness  of  the  quartz  at  this  point, 
the  faster  ray  has  gained  for  red  seven  wave-lengths  over  the  slower  ray,  for 
yellow  eight,  for  green  nine,  for  blue  ten.  The  white  polarization  eflfect 
seen  when  looking  at  this  point  with  the  microscope  is  known  as  white  of  the 
higher  order.  It  is  a  mixture  of  the  several  primary  colors  of  the  spectrum, 
some  portions  of  all  of  which  are  present  and  combine  to  give  the  eflFect  of  white. 

It  is  important  to  study  carefully  the  polarization  colors  of  the  quartz 
wedge  under  the  microscope,  using  Fig.  544  as  a  guide.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  colors  occur  in  general  in  the  following  order  as  the  thickness  of  the  quartz 
increases:  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red.  This  sequence  of  colors  is 
repeated  quite  distinctly  three  times  and  then  as  the  thicker  end  of  the  wedge 
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is  approached  the  colors  become  fainter  and  not  so  clear.    This  series  of 
interference  colors  is  divided  into  orders  as  indicated  in  Fig.  544.     It  is  to  be 
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Interference  Colors  with  Quartz  Wedge     . 

noted  that  at  the  very  thin  end  of  the  wedge  before  any  interference  can  have 
taken  place  the  color  is  white.  Also  the  thicker  end  of  the  wedge  is  white 
because  here  there  is  an  overlapping  of  the  various  points  of  interference  of 
the  different  colors.  The  thickness  of  the  wedge  at  the  different  points  is 
given  in  millimeters  in  Fig.  544. 

344.  Sensitive  Tint.  —  Among  the  (tccessories  of  the  polarizing  micro- 
scope is  a  thin  plate  of  gypsum  mounted  between  two  plates  of  glass.  It  is 
commonly  marked  S.  T.  and  also  with  an  arrow  marked  either  X  (o)  or  Z  (t), 
indicating  respectively  the  direction  of  vibration  of  the  faster  or  slower  ray. 
If  this  is  placed  on  the  microscope  stage  in  the  45^  position  with  the  nicols 
crossed,  the  interference  color  shown  is  reddish  violet,  the  same  as  that  close 
to  the  red  of  the  first  order  of  the  quartz  wedge.  It  is  an  interesting  experi- 
ment to  first  put  a  quartz  wedge  under  the  microscope  and  focus  on  the  red- 
violet,  just  beyond  the  red  of  the  first  order  and  then  cover  it  with  the  sensi- 
tive tint  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  its  X  direction  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
X  direction  of  the  quartz  wedge.  The  resulting  color  will  be  gray.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  simple.  Whatever  gain  the  faster  ray  had  made  over  the 
slower  in  passing  through  the  quartz  has  been  overcome  or  neutralized  by 
passing  through  a  layer  of  gypsum  of  opposite  optical  orientation  and  of  suit- 
able thickness  to  produce  the  same  interference  as  the  quartz.  The  name 
Sensitive  Tint  is  given  to  this  gypsum  plate  because  a  slight  increase  of  the 
double  refraction  which  it  shows  will  give  a  blue  color  while  a  corresponding 
sUght  decrease  will  change  the  color  to  yellow.  Numerous  uses  of  the  sensi- 
tive tint  will  be  given  in  subsequent  articles. 

346.  Interference  Colors  of  Mineral  Sections.  —  The  interference  col- 
ors of  mineral  sections  dep)end  upon  three  things. 

1.  On  the  strength  of  the  birefringence  of  the  mineral,  or  in  other  words 
upon  the  amount  of  double  refraction  that  the  mineral  shows.  The  greater 
the  birefringence  the  higher  the  order  of  interference  color,  the  other  iidluenc- 
ing  factors  remaining  constant. 

2.  The  thickness  of  the  section.  The  thicker  the  section  the  greater  will 
be  the  amount  of  double  refraction  and  consequently  the  higher  the  order  of 
the  interference  color. 
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3.  The  crystallographic  orientation  of  the  section.  This  will  be  explained 
later  when  the  optical  characters  of  the  different  crystal  systems  are  described. 

346.  Determination  of  the  Order  of  the  Interference  Color  of  a  Min- 
eral Section.  —  It  is  often  important  to  determine  to  which  order  (see  last 
paragraph  of  Art.  343)  the  interference  color  of  a  given  section  belongs.  If, 
as  is  often  the  case,  the  section  has  somewhere  a  tapering  wedge-like  edge,  the 
successive  bands  of  color  shown  there  can  be  counted  and  the  order  of  the 
color  of  the  surface  of  the  section  determined.  In  other  words  the  order  of 
the  color  can  be  told  in  the  same  way  as  upon  the  quartz  wedge  itself.  If 
such  an  edge  cannot  be  found  the  quartz  wedge  is  used  as  described  below. 

Suppose  a  certain  mineral  section  showed  an  interference  color  of  orange- 
red  and  it  was  desired  to  ascertain  whether  this  color  belonged  to  the  first  or 
second  order.  Under  the  microscope  with  crossed  nicols  find  a  position  of 
extinction  of  the  section  and  then  turn  it  upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope 
through  an  angle  of  45^.  By  doing  this  the  vibration  directions  of  the  section 
are  brought  into  such  a  position  that  they  make  angles  of  45^  with  the  vibra- 
tion directions  of  the  polarizer  and  analyzer.  Then  insert  above  the  section 
and  below  the  analyzer  a  quartz  wedge,  the  optical  orientation  of  which  is 
known.  A  slot  running  through  the  microscope  tube  just  above  the  objective 
and  making  an  angle  of  45^  to  the  cross-hairs  is  provided  for  this  purpose. 

Under  these  conditions  there  are  two  possibilities.  Either  the  optical 
orientation  of  the  section  and  the  quartz  wedge  agree;  i.e.,  the  X  direction  of 
the  section  is  parallel  to  the  X  direction  of  the  wedge,  or  these  two  directions 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  wedge 
above  the  section  will  be  either  to  increase  or  decrease  the  amount  of  double 
refraction  of  the  light  due  to  the  mineral  section.  If  the  double  refraction  is 
increased,  the  optical  effect  will  be  as  if  the 'mineral  section  had  been  thickened 
and  in  this  case  its  interference  color  will  rise  in  its  order.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  double  refraction  of  the  light  is  decreased  by  the  introduction  of  the 
quartz  wedge  the  effect  will  be  as  if  the  mineral  section  had  been  thinned  and 
the  interference  color  will  fall  in  its  order.  In  the  first  case  the  red  interfer- 
ence color  of  the  section  would  be  changed  as  the  wedge  is  pushed  in,  first  to 
blue  and  then  to  green.  In  the  second  case  it  would  change  to  orange,  then 
to  yellow  and  green.  Arrange  the  section,  therefore,  so  that  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  the  quartz  wedge  the  interference  color  will  fall  in  its  order.  Then 
gradually  continue  to  push  in  the  wedge,  noting  the  successive  colors  that 
occur  as  the  amount  of  the  double  refraction  is  decreased.  Finally  the  point 
will  be  reached  where  the  thickness  of  the  wedge  will  give  practically  the  same 
amount  of  double  refraction  as  the  mineral  section.  The  two  having  oppo- 
site optical  orientations  the  result  will  be  to  eliminate  all  interference  and  a 
gray  color  of  the  first  order  will  result.  When  this  condition  arises  the  quartz 
wedge  is  said  to  compensate  the  mineral.  By  noting  the  succession  of  colors 
that  occurs  until  this  point  is  reached  the  order  of  the  original  color  of  the 
section  can  be  determined. 

347.  Determination  of  Strength  of  Birefringence.  —  The  birefringence, 
or  amoimt  of  double  refraction,  varies  with  different  minerals.  It  is  expressed 
numerically  by  a  figure  that  is  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  least 
indices  of  refraction  of  a  given  mineral.  In  the  case  of  calcite,  for  instance, 
the  index  of  refraction  for  one  ray  is  1*486  and  for  the  other  is  1*658.  The 
birefringence  of  calcite  therefore  equals  0*172.  This  is  much  higher  than  for 
most  mmerals,  the  strength  of  the  birefringence  of  quartz  being  only  0*0091. 
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An  accurate  estimation  of  the  strength  of  the  birefringence  of  a  mineral  is  to 
be  made  only  by  determining  the  greatest  and  least  indices  of  refraction.  An 
approximate  determination,  however,  can  often  be  made  in  a  thin  section  under 
the  microscope.  The  order  of  the  interference  color  of  a  section,  as  stated  in 
Art.  346,  varies  with  the  thickness  of  the  minerai,  its  crystal! ographic  orienta- 
tion and  the  strength  of  its  birefringence.  If  the  first  two  factors  are  known 
the  birefringence  can  be  estimated  by  noting  the  interference  color  of  the 
section.  Fig.  545  will  aid  in  this  determination.  The  thickness  of  the  sec- 
tion is  shown  in  the  colunm  at  the  left.  The  strength  of  the  birefringence  is 
expressed  along  the  top  and  right-hand  side  of  the  figure.  Suppose  that  a 
given  section  was  0*03  mm.  in  thickness  and  showed  an  orange-red  interference 
color  of  the  first  order.  By  following  the  diagonal  line  that  crosses  the  hori- 
zontal line  marked  0'03  mm.  at  a  point  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  orai^e-red 
of  the  first  order  it  will  be  seen  that  the  birefringence  of  the  mineral  must  be 
about  0015.  This  method  of  determining  birefringence  is  most  commonly 
used  in  the  case  of  nainerals  observed  in  rock  sections.  In  the  case  qf  the  beat 
rock  sections  the  thickness  of  the  section  is  usually  about  003  to  0'04  mm. 
The  thickness  of  the  section  can  also  be  judged  from  the  interference  color 
shown  by  some  known  mineral,  like  quartz  or  feldspar,  which  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  section.  As  the  strength  of  the  birefringence  of  a  mineral  varies  with 
its  crystallographic  orientation  it  is  necessary  always  to  look  over  the  rock 
section  and  use  in  the  observations  that  section  of  the  mineral  which  shows  the 
highest  order  of  interference  color.     The  birefringence  of  a  mineral  is  always 
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Determination  of  the  Btreagth  of  birefriugeDce  (afur  f irsKon  and  Robinson) 
expressed  as  the  maximum  difference  between  the  indices  of  refraction.     Con- 
sequently, with  a  uniform  thickness,  such  as  is  obtained  in  a  rock  section,  that 
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section  of  a  mineral  which  shows  the  highest  order  of  interference  color  most 
nearly  approaches  the  proper  orientation  for  the  maximum  birefringence. 

The  order  of  the  interference  color  of  a  given  section  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  method  of  compensation  as  explained  in  Art.  346.  Special  quartz 
wedges  are  made  with  scales  upon  them  giving  the  birefringence  produced  by 
the  varying  thicknesses  of  the  wedge.  If  such  a  wedge  is  available  it  ia  only 
necessary  to  note  the  birefringence  corresponding  to  that  thickness  of  the 
quartz  which  produced  compensation.  This  will  obviously  equal  the  bire- 
fringence of  the  section  being  tested.  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  various 
wedges  and  compensators  used  for  this  purpose  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  more  special  text-books.* 

348.  Determination  of  the  Relative  Optical  Character  of  the  Extinc- 
tion Directions  of  any  Section  of  a  Doubly  Refracting  Mineral.  —  It  fre- 
quently becomes  important  to  determine  which  of  the  two  rays  of  Ught  in  a 
doubly  refracting  mineral  is  being  propagated  with  the  greater  or  less  velocity; 
in  other  words,  to  determine  which  of  the  two  directions  of  vibration  corre- 
sponds  to  the  X  and  which  to  the  Z  direction.  Place  the  given  section  under 
the  microscope  with  the  nicols  crossed.  Find  a  position  of  extinction  and  then 
turn  the  section  through  an  arc  of  45°  so  that  its  vibration  directions  make 
that  angle  with  the  planes  of  vibration  of  the  nicols.  If  the  section  in  this 
position  shows  a  strong  color  or  white  of  the  higher  order  the  quartz  wedge  is 
used.  '  The  optical  orientation  of  the  wedge  must  be  known,  t.c,  which  are 
its  X  and  Z  directions.  The  wedge  is  then  pushed  through  the  slot  above  the 
objective  lens,  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  being  introduced  first.  The  vibra- 
tion directions  of  the  wedge  and  the  section  will  now  coincide  and  the  effect 
of  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  wedge  above  the  mineral  will  be  to  slowly 
increase  or  decrease  the  birefringence  due  to  the  section.  The  result  will 
be  to  either  raise  or  lower  the  order  of  the  interference  color  obtained.  If  the 
X  directions  of  the  wedge  and  the  section  coincide  the  effect  will  be  additive 
in  character  and  the  color  will  rise  in  its  order.  If  the  optical  directions  of 
the  two  are  opposed  to  each  other  the  birefringence  is  decreased  and  the  color 
will  fall.  By  noting  which  effect  takes  place  the  X  and  Z  directions  of  the 
section  are  determined. 

In  this  use  of  the  quartz  wedge  the  following  precaution  must  be  observed. 
If  the  section  originally  showed  a  color  of  the  first  order  and  the  wedge  was 
introduced  in  the  opposed  position  the  effect  would  be  to  cause  the  color  to  fall 
rapidly  to  gray  of  the  first  order.  The  optical  effect  of  the  quartz  wedge  would 
thus  quickly  compensate  that  of  the  section.  From  this  point  on  as  the  quartz 
wedge  is  pushed  further  in,  the  optical  effect  of  the  wedge  will  more  and  more 
preponderate  over  that  of  the  section  and  the  interference  colors  will  now 
appear  in  ascending  order.  Under  these  conditions,  if  the  first  effect  of  the 
quartz  wedge  was  overlooked,  a  wrong  deduction  would  be  made.  It  is 
idways  best  to  repeat  the  test  with  the  section  rotated  90°  from  the  first  posi- 
tion. The  two  results  should  be  of  opposite  character  and  so  serve  to  confirm 
each  other. 

Frequently  a  thick  section  of  a  mineral  will  show  a  tapering  edge  somewhere 
which  will  show  bands  of  color.  When  the  quartz  wedge  is  introduced  above 
the  section  these  color  bands  will  move,  either  toward  the  center  of  the  section, 

*  See  Johannsen,  Manual  of  Petrographic  Methods;  Wright,  The  Methods  of  Petro- 
graphio-Micnwcopic  Research. 
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or  go  off  toward  the  edge.  When  the  color  bands  move  up  on  the  section  it 
means  that  the  effect  of  the  quartz  wedge  is  such  that  a  thicker  part  of  the 
section  is  now  showing  the  same  interference  as  a  thinner  part  did  originally. 
In  other  words,  the  result  is  as  if  the  section  had  been  thinned.  If  this  is 
80,  then  the  X  and  Z  directions  of  the  section  and  the  wedge  must  be  opposed 
to  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  color  bands  move  off  the  section  it 
means  that  a  thinner  part  of  the  section  is  showing  the  same  interference 
effect  that  a  thicker  portion  did  originally.  The  introduction  of  the  quartz 
wedge  has  in  effect  thickened  the  section  and  therefore  the  similar  optical 
directions  of  the  two  coincide.  This  test  is  particularly  useful  for  determin- 
ing the  X  and  Z  directions  of  deeply  colored  minerals,  as  the  natural  color  of 
the  mineral  may,  over  the  thicker  portion  of  the  section,  completely  mask 
the  interference  color. 

If  a  mineral  section  shows  an  interference  color  of  white  or  gray  of  the  first 
order  the  sensitive  tint  will  give  better  results  than  the  quartz  wedge.  If  the 
similar  optical  directions  of  the  section  and  the  sensitive  tint  coincide  the 
effect  will  be  to  raise  the  color  of  the  sensitive  tint  (red  of  the  first  order)  to 
blue.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  optical  orientations  of  the  two  are  oppcised 
the  color  will  fall  to  yellow.  This  test  can  be  made  to  advantage  only  when 
the  birefringent  effect  of  the  section  is  small  enough  to  just  raise  or  lower  the 
color  of  the  sensitive  tint  respectively  to  blue  or  yellow. 

349.  Circularly  and  EUiptically  Polarized  Light.  In  the  preceding 
articles  the  two  interfering  light-rays,  after  emerging  from  the  second  nicol, 
were  assumed  to  be  polarized  in  the  same  plane;  for  them  the  resulting  phe- 
nomena as  indicated  are  comparatively  simple.  If,  however,  two  plane- 
polarized  rays  propagated  in  the  same  direction  have  their  vibration-directions 
at  right  an^es  to  each  other,  and  if  they  differ  one-quarter  of  a  wave-length 
(}X)  in  phase  (assuming  monochromatic  light),  then  it  may  be  shown  that 
the  composition  of  these  two  systems  results  in  a  ray  of  circularly  polarized 
light.  Briefly  expressed,  this  is  a  ray  that,  looked  at  end-on,  woidd  seem  to 
be  propagated  by  ether-vibrations  taking  place  in  circles  about'  the  line  of 
transmission.  From  the  side,  the  onward  motion  would  be  like  that  of  a 
screw,  and  either  right-handed  or  left-handed. 

If,  again,  two  light-rays  meet  as  above  described,  with  a  difference  of  phase 
differing  from  ^X  (but  not  equal  to  an  even  multiple  of  ^X),  then  the  resulting 
composition  gives  rise  to  elliptically  polarized  light,  that  is,  a  light-ray  propa- 
gated by  ether-motions  taking  place  in  ellipses. 

The  above  results  are  obtained  most  simply  by  passing  plane-polarized 
light  through  a  doubly  refracting  medium  of  the  proper  thickness  (e.g.,  a  mica 
plate)  which  is  placed  with  its  vibration-planes  inclined  45°  to  that  of  the 
polarizer.  If  the  thickness  is  such  as  to  give  a  difference  in  phase  of  JX  or  an 
odd  multiple  of  this,  the  light  which  emerges  is  circularly  polarized.  If  the 
phase  differs  from  \\  (but  is  not  equal  to  ^X  or  X),  the  emergent  light  is  ellip- 
tically polarized. 

360.  Rotation  of  Plane  of  Polarization.  —  In  the  case  of  certain  doubly 
refracting  crystallized  media  (as  quartz),  and  also  of  certain  solutions  (as  of 
sugar),  it  can  be  shown  that  the  light  is  propagated  by  two  sets  of  ether- 
vibrations  which  take  place,  not  in  definite  transverse  planes  —  as  in  plane- 
polarized  light  —  but  in  circles;  that  is,  each  ray  is  circularly  polarized,  one 
being  right-handed,  the  other  left-handed.  Further,  of  these  rays,  one  will 
uniformly  gain  with  reference  to  the  other.    The  result  is,  that  if  a  ray  of 
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plane-polarized  light  fall  upon  such  a  medium  (assuming  the  simplest  case,  as 
of  a  section  of  quartz  cut  nonnal  to  the  vertical  crystal  axis),  it  is  found  that 
the  two  rays  circularly  polarized  within  unite  on  emerging  to  a  plane-polar- 
ized ray,  but  the  plane  of  polarization  has  suffered  an  angular  change  or  rotar 
tion,  which  may  be  either  to  the  right  (to  one  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
ray),  wheti  the  substance  is  said  to  be  rightrhanded,  or  to  the  left,  when  it  is 
called  left-handed. 

This  phenomenon  is  theoretically  possible  with  all  crystals  of  a  given 
system  belonging  to  any  of  the  classes  of  lower  symmetry  than  the  normal 
class  which  show  a  plagiohedral  development  of  the  faces  *;  or,  more  simply, 
those  in  which  the  corresponding  right  and  left  (or  +  and  ~  )  typical  forms 
are  enantiomorphous  (pp.  71, 112),  as  noted  in  the  chapter  on  crystallography. 
In  mineralogy,  this  subject  is  most  important  with  the  common  species  quartz, 
of  the  rhombohedral-trapezohedral  class,  and  a  further  discussion  of  it  is 
postponed  to  a  later  page  (Art.  394). 


OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  METHODS 

361.  Measurement  of  Refractive  Indices.    Refractometer.  —  For  the 

determination  of  the  refractive  indices  of  crystallized  minerals  various  methods 
are  employed.  The  most  accurate  results,  when  suitable  material  is  at  hand, 
may  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  refractometer.  This  requires  the  observa- 
tion of  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation  (5)  of  a  light-ray  on  passing  through  a 
prism  of  the  given  material,  having  a  known  angle  (a),  and  with  its  edge  cut  in 
the  proper  direction.  The  measurements  of  a  and  d  can  be  made  with  an 
ordinary  refractometer  or  with  the  horizontal  goniometer  described  in  Art. 
231.  For  the  latter  instrument,  the  collimator  is  made  stationary,  being 
fastened  to  a  leg  of  the  tripod  support,  but  the  obsierving  telescope  with  the 
verniers  moves  freely.  Further,  for  this  object  the  graduated  circle  is  clamped, 
and  the  screw  attachments  connected  with  the  axis  carrying  the  support,  and 
the  vernier  circle  and  observing  telescope  are  loosened.  Light  from  a  mono- 
chromatic source  passes  throu^  an  appropriate  slit  and  an  image  of  this  is 
thrown  by  the  collimator  upon  the  prism.  With  a  doubly  refracting  substance 
two  images  are  yielded  and  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation  must  be  measured 
for  each ;  the  proper  direction  for  the  edge  of  the  prism  in  this  case  is  discussed 
later.    When  a  and  5  are  known  the  formula  in  Art.  327  is  used. 

362.  Total  Refractometer.  —  The  principle  of  total  reflection  (Art.  323) 
may  also  be  made  use  of  to  determine  the  refractive  index.  No  prism  is  re- 
quired, but  only  a  small  fragment  having  a  single  polished  surface;  this  may 
have  any  direction  with  an  isometric  crystal,  but  in  other  cases  must  have  a 
definite  orientation,  as  described  later.  A  number  of  different  instruments 
have  been  devised  by  means  of  which  indices  of  refraction  may  be  measured 
by  the  use  of  total  reflection.  A  type  widely  used  at  present  is  represented 
in  Fig.  546.  This  particular  instrument  was  made  by  Leiss.  It  consists  of  a 
hemisphere  of  glass  (H)  having  a  high  refractive  index  which  is  mounted  upon 
a  glass  post  through  which  light  may  be  reflected  from  the  mirror  Sp.    The 

^  Of  the  thirty-two  possible  classes  among  crystals,  the  following  eleven  may  be  char- 
acterised by  circular  poumzation:  Class  4,  p.  7i;  5,  p.  72;  11  anof  12,  p.  89;  17,  p.  102: 
22,  p.  112;  23  and  24,  p.  114;  27,  p.  128;  29,  p.  138;  32,  p.  147. 
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tube  P  coatainB  a  nicol  prism  so  that  when  a  thin  section  of  a  tninerat  is  placed 
upon  the  plane  surface  of  the  hemisphere  it  is  [>ossible  to  obtain  its  optical 
orientation  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  polarusing  microscope.     The 
2^  polished  mineral  sur- 

face is  placed  upon 
the  plane  surface  of 
H  with  a  film  of 
some  h^h  refract- 
ing oil  between  them. 
Then  a  beam  of 
light  from  some 
source  of  iUumioatioa, 
usually  a  mono- 
chromatic light,  is 
refiected  by  means 
of  the  mirror  Bl  in 
such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  to^  reflec- 
tion shadow  down 
on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hemisphere. 
For  further  details 
of  the  operation  see 
Art.  327.  The  tel- 
escope F  is  attached 
to  the  disk  V  which 
in  turn  carries  a  scale 
on  its  ed^.  Tbe 
telescope  is  moved 
up  or  down  until  the 
line  between  the  light 
and  dark  portions  of 
Total  Rermctometer  ^^^  field  li^  on  the 

cross-hairs.  1  he  angle 
which  is  read  on  the  scale  under  these  conditions  is  the  desired  critical  angle 
for  the  combination  of  the  glass  of  the  hemisphere  and  the  mineral  plate. 
Knowing  this  angle  and  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  glass  of  the  hemisphere 
it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  mineral ;  see  Art.  327. 
UsusJly  a  table  is  furnished  with  the  total  refractometer  by  means  of  which  the 
desired  refractive  index  is  obtained  directly  from  the  vaJue  of  the  measured 
critical  angle.  The  post  carrying  the  glass  hemisphere  may  be  revolved  in 
the  horizontal  plane  and  the  angle  of  rotation  measured  on  the  scale  K.  This 
permits  the  measurement  of  indices  corresponding  to  different  vibration  direc- 
tions m  the  mineral.  L  is  an  eye  lens  which  in  combination  with  the  other 
lenses  of  the  tube  F  makes  a  low  power  microscope,  which  is  used  in  the  pre- 
liminary operations  in  order  to  center  the  mineral  plate,  etc.  In  the  tube  A 
is  an  iris  diaphragm  and  usually  a  small  nicol  prism  that  may  be  pushed  in 
or  out  of  the  tube. 

Fig.  547  represents  a  small  total  refractometer  devised  by  G.  F,  H.  Smith 
which  depends  upon  the  same  principle.  The  mineral  plate  is  placed  upon 
the  glass  surface  shown  on  the  top  of  the  instrument.     The  instrument  is  so 
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held  that  light  enters  at  the  forward  end,  and  the  totally  reflected  light  is  sent 
by  means  of  an  inclined  mirror  to  the  eyepiece.    A  scale  is  placed  in  the  iuatru- 


ment  in  Buch  a  way  that  the  boundary  between  the  light  and  dark  areas  is 
seen  superimposed  upon  it  and  so  yields  directly  the  value  of  the  refractive 
index.  For  rapid  and  approximate  determinations  this  instrument  is  very 
useful. 

363.  Tourmaline  Tongs.  —  A  very  simple  form  of  polariscope  for  con- 
verging light  is  shown  in  Fig.  548 ;  it  is  convenient  in  use,  but  of  limited  appli- 
cation. Here  the  polarizer  and  analyzer  are  two  tourmaline  plates  such  as 
were  described  in  Art.  340.  They  are  mounted  in  pieces  of  cork  and  held  in 
a  kind  of  wire  pincers.  The  object  to  be  examined  is  placed  between  them  and 
supported  there  by  the  spring  in  the  wire.  In  use  they  are  held  close  to  the 
eye,  and  in  this  position  the  crystal  section  is  viewed  in  converging  polarized 
light,  with  the  result  of  showing  (under  proper  conditions)  the  axial  inter- 
ference-figures (Arts.  389  and  4OT) . 


Tournutine  Tongs 


364.  Polariscope.  Coooscope.  —  The  common  forms  of  polariscopea 
employing  nicol  prisms  are  shown  in  Fi^.  549  and  550.*  Fig.  549  represents 
the  instrument  arranged  for  converging  light,  which  is  often  called  a  conoacope. 

The  essential  parts  are  the  mirror  S,  reflecting  the  light,  which  after 
passing  through  the  lens  e  is  polarized  by  the  prism  p.  It  is  then  rendered 
strongly  converging  by  the  system  of  lenses  nn,  before  passing  through  the 
section  under  examination  placed  on  a  plate  at  k.     This  plate  can  be  revolved 

*  Tbeae  figures  are  lakea  from  the  catalogue  of  Fueas. 
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throu^  any  angle  desired,  measured  on  its  circumference.  The  upper  tube 
contains  the  converging  system  oo,  the  lens  (,  and  the  analyzing  prism  q. 
The  arrangements  for  lowering  or  raising  the  tubes  need  no  expla^tion,  nor 


Conoscope  Folariscope 

indeed  the  special  devices  for  setting  the  vibration-planes  of  the  nicols  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 

The  accompanying  tube  (Fig.  550)  shows  the  arrangement  for  observations 
in  parallel  light,  the  converging  lenses  having  been  removed. 
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Fig.  551  represents  in  cross-section  a  simple,  inexpensive  but  quite  efficient 
form  of  polariscope.  The  polarizing  device,  P,  is  in  the  form  of. two  or  three 
thin  glass  sheets,  the  back  of  the  bottom 
one  being  blackened.  These  glass  plates 
are  set  at  the  appropriate  angle  to  secure  the 
mRYiTniim  amount  of  polarization  of  the 
light  reflected  from  them  up  through  the 
opening  in  the  stage  K,  M  represents  an 
adjustable  mirror  by  means  of  which  light  iB 
reflected  upon  P.  The  analyzer.  A,  is  a 
small  nicol  prism  which  is  held  over  the 
opening  in  the  stage  by  means  of  the  stand- 
ard S.  A  double  series  of  lenses  may  be 
placed  upon  the  stage  of  the  instrument  and 
so  convert  it  into  a  conoscope. 

356.  Polarization  -  Microscope.  —  The 
investigation  of  the  form  and  optical 
properties  of  minerals  when  in  microscopic 
form  has  been  much  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  microscopes  *  specially  adapted  for 
this  purpose.  First  arranged  with  reference 
to  the  special  study  of  minerals  as  seen  in 
thin  sections  of  rocks,  they  have  now  been  so 
elaborated  as  largely  to  take  the  place  of  the 
older  optical  instruments.  They  not  only 
allow  of  the  determination  of  the  optical 
properties  of  minerals  with  greater  facility, 
but  are  applicable  to  many  cases  where  the  crystals  in  hand  are  far  too  small 
for  other  means. 

A  highly  serviceable  microscope  is  the  Laboratory  Model  made  by  the 
Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  552.  The  essential 
arrangements  of  this  instrument  are  as  follows:  The  eyepiece  at  A,  which  is 
removable,  contains  the  cross-hairs  with  an  eye  lens  adjustable  for  focusing 
upon  them.  At  fi  is  a  Bertrand  lens  that  slides  in  and  out  of  the  tube,  with 
an  iris  diaphragm  immediately  above  it.  At  C  is  the  analyzer  box  which  slides 
in  and  out  of  the  body  tube.  This  prism  may  be  revolved  through  a  quarter 
turn.  2>  is  a  slot  in  the  microscope  tube  with  a  dust-proof  shutter  for  the 
introduction  of  various  accessories,  such  as  the  quartz  wedge,  etc.  At  £  is 
the  nosepiece  which  cai^  be  centered  by  the  two  screws  which  work  at  right 
angles  in  the  N  and  E  positions.  The  objective  F  is  held  in  place  by  a  spring 
clamp  and  is  quickly  detached.  The  stage,  G,  revolves  and  carries  a  scale 
graduated  into  degrees,  the  attached  vernier  permitting  the  reading  of  angles 
to  one-tenth  degree.  The  substage  at  H  carries  condensing  lenses,  his  dia- 
phragm and  the  polarizing  prism.  It  can  be  moved  upward  and  downward 
by  means  of  a  screw-head  and  when  at  its  lowest  point  can  be  sprung  to  one 
side,  out  of  the  optical  axis.  The  mirror  at  /  is  adjustable  and  has  both  a 
plane  and  concave  surface.  The  coarse  focusing  adjustment  is  at  J,  while 
the  nulled  head  at  K  provides  a  fine  adjustment  by  means  of  which  a  vertical 
movement  of  0'0005  mm.  can  be  read. 

*  For  detailed  descriptions  of  the  polarizing  microscope  and  its  accessories  see  Johannsen, 
Manual  of  Petrograpiuc  Methods;  Wright,  The  Methods  of  Petrographic  Research;  etc 


Polariscopte  (}  natural  size) 
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3S6.   The  Riesearch  Model  of  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  microscope  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  553.     This  instrument  is  patterned  after  one  described  by 


Petrographical  Microscope 

(LaboratoiT  Model,  Bausch  and 

Lomb,  1  actual  sjm) 

Wright  to  whose  papers  reference  is  made  for  a  more  detailed  account.  The 
outstanding  features  of  the  instrument  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 
It  has  a  large  body-tube  within  which  are  always  contained  the  analyser  aiid 
the  Bertrand  lens,  both  when  they  lie  in  or  outside  the  optical  axis  of  the  micro- 
scope. The  two  nicols  may  be  connected  by  means  of  the  upright  bar  and 
rotated  simultaneously  through  an  arc  of  90°.  This  enables  the  measurement 
of  extinction  angles,  etc.,  to  be  made  without  the  necessity  of  revolving  the 
stage  and  the  consequent  difficulty  in  keeping  the  mineral  grain  under  observa- 
tion exactly  centered  in  the  field.  This  bar  carries  verniers  that  lie  against 
the  scale  engraved  upon  the  stage  so  that  the  angle  of  rotation  of  the  nicols 
can  be  accurately  measured.  The  polarizing  prism  can  be  entirely  removed 
from  the  optical  axis.  A  revolvable  carrier  for  a  sensitive  plate  is  attached 
to  the  iris  diaphragm  mount  of  the  substage. 

GENERAL  OPTICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  MINERAI5 

367.   There  are  certain  characteristics  belonging  to  all  minerals  alike, 
crystallized  and  non-crystallized,  in  their  relation  to  light.     These  are: 

1.   Diaphaneity:  depending  on  the  relative  quantity  of  light  transmitted. 
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2.  Color:  depending  on  the  kind  of  light  reflected  or  transmitted,  as 
determined  by  the  selective  absorption. 

3.  Luster:  depending  on  the  power  and  manner  of  reflecting  light. 

1.  DiAPHANErrr 

368.  Degrees  of  Transparency.  —  The  amount  of  light  transmitted  by 
a  solid  varies  in  intensity,  or,  in  other  words,  more  or  less  light  may  be  absorb^ 
in  the  passage  through  the  given  substance  (see  Art.  330).  The  amount  of 
absorption  is  a  miniiniiTn  in  a  transparent  solid,  as  ice,  while  it  is  greatest  in 
one  which  is  opaque,  as  iron.  The  following  terms  are  adopted  to  express  the 
different  degrees  in  the  power  of  transmitting  light: 

Transparent:  when  the  outline  of  an  object  seen  through  the  mineral  is 
perfectly  distinct. 

SuUranspareni,  or  semi-transparent:  when  objects  are  seen,  but  the 
outlines  are  not  distinct. 

Transhuxnt:  when  light  is  transmitted,  but  objects  are  not  seen. 

Subtranslucent:  when  merely  the  edges  transmit  Ught  or  are  translucent. 

When  no  l^t  is  transmitted,  even  on  the  thin  edges  of  small  splinters,  the 
mineral  is  said  to  be  opaque.  This  is  properly  only  a  relative  term,  since  no 
substance  fails  to  transmit  some  light,  if  made  sufficiently  thin.  Magnetite  is 
translucent  in  the  Pennsbury  mica.  Even  gold  may  be  beaten  out  so  thin  as 
to  be  translucent,  in  which  case  it  transmits  a  greenish  light. 

The  property  of  diaphaneity  occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  from  nearly 
perfect  opacity  to  transparency,  and  many  minerals  present,  in  their  numerous 
varieties,  nearly  all  the  different  degrees. 

2.  Color 

369.  Nature  of  Color.  —  As  briefly  explained  in  Art.  314,  the  sensation 
of  color  depends^  in  the  case  of  monochromatic  Ught..  solely  upon  the  length 
of  the  waves  of  light  which  meet  the  eye.  If  the  light  consists  of  various 
wave-lengths,  it  is  to  the  combined  effect  of  these  that  the  sensation  of 
color  is  due. 

Further,  since  the  light  ordinarily  employed  is  essentially  white  light,  that 
is,  consists  of  all  the  wave-lengths  corresponding  to  the  successive  colors  of  the 
spectrum,  the  color  of  a  body  depends  upon  the  selective  absorption  (see 
Art.  330)  which  it  exerts  upon  the  light  transmitted  or  reflected  by  it.  A 
yellow  mineral,  for  instance,  absorbs  all  the  waves  of  the  spectrum  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  together  give  the  sensation  of  yellow.  In  general, 
the  color  which  the  eye  perceives  is  the  result  of  the  mixture  of  those  waves 
which  are  not  absorbed. 

360.  Streak.  —  The  color  of  the  powder  of  a  mineral  as  obtained  by 
scratching  the  surface  of  the  mineral  with  a  knife  or  file,  or,  still  better,  if  the 
mineral  is  not  too  hard,  by  rubbing  it  on  an  unglazed  porcelain  surface,  is 
called  the  streak.  The  streak  is  often  a  very  impx)rtant  quality  in  distinguish- 
ing minerals.  This  is  especially  true  with  minerals  having  a  metallic  luster, 
as  defined  in  Art.  364. 

361.  Dichroism;  Pleochroism.  —  The  selective  absorption,  to  which 
the  color  of  a  mineral  is  due,  more  especially  by  transmitted  light,  often  varies 
with  the  crystallographic  direction  in  which  the  light  passes  through  the 
mineral.    It  is  hence  one  of  the  special  optical  characters  depending  upon  the 
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crystallization,  which  are  discussed  later.  Here  belong  dichroism  or  pleochro- 
t«m,  the  prop)erty  of  exhibiting  different  colors  in  different  crystallographic 
directions  by  transmitted  light.  This  subject  is  explained  further  in  Arts. 
396  and  411. 

362.  Varieties  of  Color.  —  The  following  eight  colors  were  selected  by 
Werner  as  fundamental,  to  facilitate  the  employment  of  this  character  in 
the  description  of  minerals:  whiter  gray,  black,  bliie,  green,  yellow,  red,  and 
brown. 

4 

(a)  The  varieties  of  Metaluc  Colors  recognised  are  as  follows: 

1.  Cojyper-red:  native  copper.  —  2.  Brome-ydlow:  pyrrhotite.  —  3.  Braas-yellaw: 
chalcopynte.  —  4.  Gold-Bellow:  native  gold.  —  5.  Silver-whUe:  native  silver,  leas  distinct 
in  arsenopvrite.  —  6.  Tin-^hite:  mercury;  cobaltite.  —  7.   Lead-gray:  galena,  molybdenite. 

—  8.  Steel-gray:  nearly  the  color  of  fine-grained  steel  on  a  recent  fracture;  native  plati- 
num, and  i^adium. 

(b)  The  following  are  the  varieties  of  Non-bietaluc  Colors: 

A.  White.  1.  Snouhwhite:  Carrara  marble.  —  2.  Reddish  whitef  3.  Yellowish  while 
and  4.  Grayish  white:  all  illustrated  by  some  varieties  of  calcite  and  quarts.  —  5.  Greenish 
while:  talc.  —  6.   Milk  while:  white,  slifl^tly  bluish;  some  chalcedony. 

b.  Gray.  1.  Bluish  gray:  gray,  inclining  to  dirty  blue.  —  2.  Pearl-gray:  gray,  mixed 
with  red  and  blue;  cerargyrite.  —  3.  Smoke-gray:  gray,  with  some  brown;  flint.  — 
4.  Greenish  gray:  gray,  with  some  green;  cat's-eye;  some  varieties  of  talc.  —  5.  Yellowish 
gray:  some  vaneties  of  compact  limestone.  —  6.  Ash-gray:  the  purest  gray  color;  zoisite. 

C.  Black.  1.  Grayish  black:  black,  mixed  with  gray  (without  green,  brown,  or  blue 
tints);  basalt;  Lvdian  stone.  —  2.    Velvetrblack:  pure  black;  obsidian^  black  tourmaline. 

—  3.  Greenish  black:  augite.  —  4.  Brownish  black:  brown  coal,  hgnite.  —  5.  Bluish 
black:  black  cobalt. 

D.  Blue.  1.  Blackish  blue:  dark  varieties  of  azurite.  —  2.  Azure-blue:  a  clear  shade 
of  bright  blue;  pale  varieties  of  azurite,  bright  varieties  of  lazulite.  —  3.  Violel-blue:  blue, 
mixed  with  red;  ameth3r8t,  fluorite.  —  4.  Lavender-blue:  blue,  with  some  red  and  much 
gray.  —  5.  Pru«9ian-6/u«,  or  Berlin  blue:  pure  blue j  sapphire,  cyanite.  —  6.  Smalt-blue: 
some  varieties  of  gypsum.  —  7.   Indigo-blue:  blue,  with  black  and  green;  blue  tourmaline. 

—  8.  Sky-blue:  pale  blue,  with  a  little  green;  it  is  called  mountain-blue  by  painters. 

£.  Green.     1.    Verdigris-green:  green,  incUning  to  blue;  some  feldspar  (amazon-«tone). 

—  2.  Celandine-green:  green,  with  blue  and  gray;  some  varieties  of  talc  and  beryl.  It  is 
the  color  of  the  leaves  of  the  celandine.  —  3.  Mountain-green:  green,  with  much  blue; 
beryl.  —  4.  Leek-green:  green,  with  some  brown;  the  color  of  leaves  of  garlic;  distinctly 
seen  in  prase,  a  variety  of  quartz.  —  5.  Emerald-qreen:  pure  deep  green;  emerald. — 
6.  Apple-areen:  light  green  with  some  yellow;  chrysoprase.  —  7.  Grass-igreen:  bri^t 
green,  with  more  yellow;  green  diallage.  —  8.  Pistachiohoreen:  yellowish  green,  with  some 
brown;  epidote.  —  9.  Asparagus-green:  pale  green,  with  much  yellow;  asparagus  stone 
(apatite).  —  10.  Blackish  areen:  serpentme.  —  11.  Olive-green:  dark  green,  with  much 
brown  and  yellow;   chrvsolite.  —  12.  Oil-green:  the  color  of  olive-oil;   oeryl,  pitchstone. 

—  13.  Siskin-green:  lignt  green,  much  inclining  to  yellow;  uranite. 

F.  Yellow.  1.  Sulphur-yellow:  sulphur.  —  2.  Straw-ydlow:  pale  yellow;  topaz. — 
3.  Wax-yellow:  grayish  yellow  with  some  brown;  sphalerite,  opal.  —  4.  Honey-yellow: 
yellow,  with  some  red  and  brown;  calcite.  —  5.  Lemon-yellow:  sulphur,  orpiment. — 
6.   Ocher-yellow:  yellow,  with  brown;  yellow  ocher.  —  7.   Wine-yeUow:  topaz  and  fluorite. 

—  8.  Cream-yellow:  some  varieties  of  kaolinite.  —  9.  Orange-ydlaw:  orpiment. 

G.  Red.  1.  AuroroHred:  red,  with  much  yellow;  some  realgar.  —  2.  Hyacinth-red: 
red,  with  yellow  and  some  brown;  hyacinth  garnet.  —  3.  Brick-red:  poly  halite,  some  jas- 
per. —  4.  Scarlet-^ed:  bright  red,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow;  cinnabar.  —  5.  Blood-red:  dark 
red,  with  some  yellow;  pyrope.  —  6.  Flesh-red:  feldspar.  —  7.  Carmine-red:  pure  red; 
ruby  sapphire.  —  8.  Rose-red:  rose  quartz.  —  9.  Crimson-red:  ruby.  —  10.  Peachblossomr- 
red:  red,  with  white  and  grav;  lepidolite.  —  11.  Columbine-red:  deep  red,  with  some  blue; 
garnet.  —  12.  Cherry-red:  dark  red,  with  some  blue  and  brown;  spinel,  some  jasper.  — 
13.   Brownish-red:  jasper,  limonite. 

H.  Brown.  1.  Reddish  broum:  garnet,  zircon.  —  2.  Clove-brown:  brown,  with  red 
and  some  blue;  axinite.  —  3.  Hair-brown:  wood-opal.  —  4.  Broccolirbrown:  brown,  with 
blue,  red,  and  grav;  zircon.  —  5.  Chestnut-brown:  pure  brown.  —  6.  Yellowish  brown: 
jasper.  —  7.  Pinchbeck-broum:  yellowish  brown,  with  a  metallic  or  metallic-pearly  luster; 
several  varieties  of  talc,  bronzite.  —  8.   Wood-brown:  color  of  old  wood  nearly  rotten;  some 
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specimens  of  asbestus.  —  9.   Liver-broum:   brown,  with  some  gray  and  green;   jasper.  — 
10.  Blackish  brown:  bituminous  coal,  brown  coal. 

3.  Luster 

363.  Nature  of  Luster.  —  The  luster  of  minerals  varies  with  the  nature 
of  their  surfaces.  A  variation  in  the  quantity  of  light  reflected  produces 
dififerent  degrees  of  intensity  of  luster;  a  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  reflect- 
ing surface  produces  different  kinds  of  luster. 

364.  Kinds  of  Luster.  —  The  kinds  of  luster  recognized  are  as  follows: 

1.  M ETALUC:  the  luster  of  the  metals,  as  of  gold,  copper,  iron,  tin. 

In  general,  a  mineral  is  not  said  to  have  metallic  luster  unless  it  is  opaque 
in  the  mineralogical  sense,  that  is,  it  transmits  no  light  on  the  edges  of  thin 
splinters.  Some  minerals  have  varieties  with  metallic  and  others  with  non- 
metallic  luster;  this  is  true  of  hematite. 

Imperfect  metalUc  luster  is  expressed  by  the  term  sub-metaUiCj  as  illus- 
trated by  coliunbite,  wolframite.     Other  kinds  of  luster  are  described  briefly 

as  NON-METALUC. 

2.  Non-metallic.  A.  Adamantine:  the  luster  of  the  diamond.  When 
also  sub-metallic,  it  is  termed  metaUic-adamantine,  as  cerussite,  pyrargyrite. 

Adamantine  luster  belongs  to  substances  of  high  refractive  index.  This 
may  be  connected  with  their  relatively  great  density  (and  hardness),  as  with 
the  diamond,  also  corundum,  etc. ;  or  because  they  contain  heavy  molecules, 
thus  most  compounds  of  lead,  not  metallic  in  luster,  have  a  high  refractive 
index  and  an  adamantine  luster. 

B.  Vitreous:  the  luster  of  broken  glass.  An  imperfectly  vitreous  luster 
is  termed  sub-vitreous.  The  vitreous  and  sub-vitreous  lusters  are  the  most 
common  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  Quartz  possesses  the  former  in  an  eminent 
degree;  calcite,  often  the  latter. 

C  Resinous:  luster  of  the  yellow  resins,  as  opal,  and  some  yellow  varieties 
of  sphalerite.  -^    " 

D.  Greasy:  luster  of  oily  glass.  This  is  near  resinous  luster,  but  is  often 
quite  distinct,  as  nephelite. 

E.  Pearly:  like  pearl,  as  talc,  brucite,  stilbite,  etc.  When  united  with 
sub-metallic,  as  in  hjrpersthene,  the  term  metaUic-pearly  is  used. 

Pearly  luster  belongs  to  the  light  reflected  from  a  pile  of  thin  glass-plates; 
similarly  it  is  exhibited  by  minerals,  which,  having  a  perfect  cleavage,  may  be 
partially  separated  into  successive  plates,  as  on  the  basal  plane  of  apophyllite. 
It  is  al^  shown  for  a  like  reason  by  foUated  minerals,  as  talc  and  brucite. 

F.  Silky:  like  silk;  it  is  the  result  of  a  fibrous  structure.  Ex.  fibrous  cal- 
cite, fibrous  gypsum. 

The  different  d^rees  and  kinds  of  luster  are  often  exhibited  differently  by 
unlike  faces  of  the  same  crystal,  but  always  similarly  by  like  faces.  For 
example,  the  basal  plane  of  apophyllite  has  a  pearly  luster  wanting  in  the  pris- 
matic faces,  which  have  a  vitreous  luster. 

Ab  shown  by  Haidinger,  only  vitreous,  adamantine,  and  metallic  luster  belong  to  faces 
perfectly  smooth  and  pure.  In  the  first,  the  refractive  index  of  the  mineral  is  1*3-1 '8: 
m  the  second,  l'&-2*5;  in  the  third,  about  2'6.  The  true  difference  between  metallic  and 
vitreous  luster  is  due  to  the  effect  which  the  different  surfaces  have  upon  the  reflected  light; 
in  general,  the  luster  is  produced  by  the  union  of  two  simultaneous  impressions  made  upon 
the  eye.  If  the  lif^t  reflected  from  a  metallic  surface  be  examined  by  a  nicol  prism  (or  the 
dichroscope  of  Haidinger,  Art.  393),  it  will  be  found  that  both  rays,  that  vibrating  in  the 
plane  of  mcidence  anof  that  whose  vibrations  are  normal  to  it,  are  alike,  each  having  the 
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color  of  the  material,  onlv  differins  a  little  in  brilliancy;  on  the  contrary,  of  the  light 
reflected  by  a  vitreous  substance,  tnosc  rays  whose  vibrations  are  at  right  fuigles  to  the 
plane  of  incidence  are  more  or  less  polarised,  and  are  colorless,  while  those  whose  vibrations 
are  in  this  plane,  having  penetrated  somewhat  into  the  medium  and  suffered  some  absorp- 
tion, show  the  color  of  the  substance  itself.  A  plate  of  red  glass  thus  examined  will  show 
a  colorless  and  a  red  image.    Adamantine  luster  occupies  a  position  between  the  others. 

366.  Degrees  of  Luster.  —  The  degrees  of  intensity  of  luster  are  classi- 
fied as  follows: 

1.  Splendent:  reflecting  with  brilliancy  and  giving  well-defined  images,  as 
hematite,  cassiterite. 

2.  Shining:  producing  an  image  by  reflection,  but  not  one  well-defined,  as 
celestite. 

3.  Glistening:  affording  a  general  reflection  from  the  surface,  but  no 
image,  as  talc,  chalcopyrite. 

4.  Glimmering:  affording  imperfect  reflection,  and  apparently  from  points 
over  the  surface,  as  flint,  chalcedony. 

A  mineral  ia  said  to  be  dull  when  there  is  a  total  absence  of  luster,  as  chalk, 
the  ochers,  kaolin. 

366.  Play  of  Colors.  Opalescence.  Iridescence.  —  The  term  play  of 
colors  is  used  to  describe  the  appearance  of  several  prismatic  colors  in  rapid 
succession  on  turning  the  mineral.  This  property  belongs  in  perfection  to  the 
diamond,  in  which  it  is  due  to  its  high  dispersive  power.  It  is  also  observed 
in  precious  opal,  where  it  is  explained  on  the  principle  of  interference;  in  this 
case  it  is  most  brilliant  by  candle-light. 

The  expression  change  of  colors  is  used  when  each  particular  color  appears 
to  pervade  a  larger  space  than  in  the  play  of  colors  and  the  succession  pro- 
duced by  turning  the  mineral  is  less  rapid.  This  is  shown  in  labradorite,  as 
explained  under  that  species. 

Opalescence  is  a  milky  or  pearly  reflection  from  the  interior  of  a  specimen. 
Observed  in  some  opal,  and  in  cat's-eye. 

Iridescence  means  the  exhibition  of  prismatic  colors  in  the  interior  or  on 
the  surface  of  a  mineral.  The  phenomena  of  the  play  of  colors,  iridescence, 
etc.,  are  sometimes  to  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  minute  foreign  crystals, 
in  parallel  positions;  more  generally,  however,  they  are  caused  by  the  presence 
of  fine  cleavage-lamellffi,  in  the  Ught  reflected  from  which  interference  takes 
place,  analogous  to  the  well-known  Newton's  rings  (see  Art.  336). 

367.  Tarnish.  —  A  metallic  surface  is  tarnished  when  its  color  differs 
from  that  obtained  by  fracture,  as  is  the  case  with  specimens  of  bomite.  A 
surface  possesses  the  steel  tarnish  when  it  presents  the  superficial  blue  color  of 
tempered  steel,  as  columbite.  The  tarnish  is  irised  when  it  exhibits  fixed 
prismatic  colors,  as  is  common  with  the  hematite  of  Elba.  These  tarnish  and 
iris  colors  of  minerals  are  owing  to  a  thin  surface  or  film,  proceeding  from 
different  sources,  either  from  a  change  in  the  surface  of  the  mineral  or  from 
foreign  incrustation;  hydrated  iron  oxide  is  one  of  the  most  common  sources 
of  it  and  produces  the  colors  on  anthracite  and  hematite. 

368.  Asterism.  —  This  name  is  given  to  the  peculiar  star-like  rays  of 
light  observed  in  certain  directions  in  some  minerals.  This  is  seen  by  reflected 
light  in  the  form  of  a  six-rayed  star  in  sapphire,  and  is  also  well  shown  by 
transmitted  light  (as  of  a  small  flame)  with  the  phlogopite  mica  from  South 
Burgess,  Canada.  In  the  former  case  it  is  explained  by  the  presence  of  thin 
twinning-lamellae  symmetrically  arranged.  In  the  other  case  it  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  minute  inclosed  crystals,  also  symmetrically  arranged,  which  are 
probably  rutile  or  tourmaline  in  most  cases.    Crystalline  faces  which  have 
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been  artificially  etched  also  sometimes  exhibit  asterism.  The  peculiar  light- 
figures  sometimes  observed  in  reflected  light  on  the  faces  of  crystals,  either 
natural  or  etched,  are  of  similar  nature. 

369.  Schillerization.  —  The  general  term  achiUer  is  applied  to  the  pecu- 
liar luster,  sometimes  nearly  metallic,  observed  in  definite  directions  in  certain 
minerals,  as  conspicuously  in  schillernspar  (an  altered  variety  of  bronzite), 
also  in  diallage,  hypersthene,  sunstone,  and  others.  It  is  explained  by  the 
reflection  either  from  minute  inclosed  plates  in  parallel  position  or  from  the 
surfaces  of  minute  cavities  (negative  crystals)  having  a  common  orientation. 
In  many  cases  it  is  due  to  alteration  which  has  developed  these  bodies  (or 
the  cavities)  in  the  direction  of  solution-planes-  (see  Art.  286).  The  process 
by  which  it  has  been  produced  is  then  called  achiUerizatum. 

370.  Fluorescence.  —  The  emission  of  light  from  within  a  substance 
while  it  is  being  exposed  to  direct  radiation,  or  in  certain  cases  to  an  electrical 
discharge  in  a  vacuum  tube,  is  called  fliu»re9cence.  It  ia  best  exhibited  by 
fluorite,  from  which  the  phenomenon  gained  its  name.  Thus,  if  a  beam  of 
white  light  be  passed  through  a  cube  of  colorless  fluorite  a  delicate  violet  color 
is  called  out  in  its  path.  This  effect  is  chiefly  due  to  the  action  of  the  ultra- 
violet rays,  and  is  connected  with  a  change  of  ref  rangibility  in  the  transmitted 
light. 

The  electrical  discharge  from  the  negative  pole  of  a  vacuum  tube  calls  out 
a  brilliant  fluorescence  not  only  with  the  diamond,  the  ruby,  and  many  gems, 
but  also  with  calcite  and  other  minerals.  Such  substances  may  continue  to 
emit  light,  or  phosphoreace,  after  the  discharge  ceases. 

371.  Phosphorescence.  —  The  continued  emission  of  Ught  by  a  sub- 
stance (not  incandescent)  produced  especially  after  heating,  exposure  to  Ught 
or  to  an  electrical  discharge,  is  called  phosphorescence. 

Fluorite  becomes  highly  phosphorescent  after  being  heated  to  about 
150**  C.  Different  varieties  give  off  Ught  of  different  colors;  the  chlorophane 
variety,  an  emerald-green  Ught;  others  purple,  blue,  and  reddish  tints.  This 
phosphorescence  may  be  ob^rved  in  a  dark  place  by  subjecting  the  pulverized 
mineral  to  a  heat  below  redness.  It  may  even  be  produced  by  a  sharp  blow 
with  a  hammer.  Some  varieties  of  white  limestone  or  marble,  after  sUght 
heating,  emit  a  yeUow  Ught;  so  also  tremoUte,  danburite,  and  other  species. 

The  X-ray  and  ultra-violet  Ught  will  produce  phosphorescence  in  willemite, 
kunzite,  and  some  diamonds.  The  fact  that  wUlemite  glows  when  exposed  to 
ultra-violet  light  is  made  use  of  in  testing  the  residues  from  a  wiUemite  ore  to 
make  certain  the  separation  has  been  complete.  Radium  emanations  cause 
certain  minerals  to  phosphoresce,  as  wiUemite  and  wurtzite. 

Ebqx)sure  to  the  Ught  of  the  sun  produces  very  apparent  phosphorescence 
with  many  diamonds,  but  some  specimens  seem  to  be  destitute  of  this  power. 
This  property  is  most  striking  after  exposure  to  the  blue  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
while  in  the  red  rays  it  is  rapidly  lost.  A  mixture  of  calcium  sulphide  and 
bismuth  wiU  phosphoresce  for  a  considerable  period  after  being  exposed  to 
sunlight. 

SPECIAL  OPTICAL   CHARACTERS   BELONGING   TO   CRYSTALS 

OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SYSTEMS 

372.  All  crystallized  minerals  may  be  grouped  into  three  grand  classes, 
which  are  distinguished  by  their  physical  properties,  as  weU  as  their  geometri- 
cal  form.    These  three  classes  are  as  foUows: 
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A.  Isometric  dass,  embracing  crystals  of  the  isometric  system,  Vhich  are 
referred  to  three  equal  rectangular  axes. 

B.  laodiametric  doss,  embracing  crystals  of  the  tetragonal  and  hexagonal 
systema,  referred  to  two,  or  three,  equal  horizontal  axes  and  a  third,  or  fourth, 
axis  unequal  to  them  at  right  angles  to  their  plane.  Crystals  of  this  class  have 
a  fixed  principal  axis  of  crystallographic  symmetry. 

C.  Anisometric  doss,  embracing  the  crystals  of  the  orthorhombic,  mono- 
clinic,  and  triclinic  systems,  referr^  to  three  unequal  axes.  Crystals  of  this 
class  are  without  a  Gxed  axis  of  crystallographic  S3anmetry. 

373.  Isotropic  Crystals.  —  Of  the  three  classes,  the  isometric  class 
includes  all  crystals  which,  with  respect  to  light  and  related  phenomena  involv- 
ing the  ether,  are  isotropic  (from  the  Greek,  signifying  equal  turning) ;  that  is, 
those  which  have  like  optical  properties  in  all  directions.  Their  distinguishing 
characteristic  is  that  light  travels  through  them  with  equal  velocity  in  all 
directions,  provided  their  molecular  equilibrium  is  not  disturbed  by  external 
pressure  or  internal  strain.  If  it  be  imagined  therefore  that  light  starts  from 
a  point  within  an  isotropic  medium  at  a  given  moment  of  time  the  resulting 
wave  surface  will  be  a  sphere. 

It  must  be  emphasized  here,  however,  that  such  a  crystal  is  not  isotropic 
with  reference  to  those  characters  which  depend  directly  upon  the  molecular 
structure  alone,  as  cohesion  and  elasticity.     (See  Art.  276.) 

Further,  amorphous  bodies,  as  glass  and  opal,  which  are  destitute  of  any- 
orientated  molecular  structure  —  that  is,  those  in  which  all  directions  are  sensi- 
bly the  same  —  are  also  isotropic,  and  not  only  with  reference  to  light,  but 
also  as  regards  their  strictly  molecular  properties. 

374.  Anisotropic  Crystals ;  Uniaxial  and  Biaxal.  —  Crystals  of  the  iso- 
DiABfETRic  and  ANisoMETRic  CLASSES,  ou  the  Other  hand,  are  in  distinction 
anisotropic  (from  the  Greek,  signifying  unequal  turning).  Their  optical  prop- 
erties are  in  general  unlike  in  different  directions,  or,  more  particularly,  the 
velocity  with  which  light  is  propagated  varies  with  the  direction. 

Further,  in  crystals  of  the  isodiametric  class  that  variable  property  of  the 
light-ether  upon  which  the  velocity  of  propagation  depends  remains  constant 
for  all  directions  which  are  normal  to,  or,  again,  for  all  those  equally  inclined 
to,  the  vertical  crystallographic  axis.  In  the  direction  of  this  axis  there  is  no 
double  refraction;  it  is  hence  called  the  optic  axis,  and  the  crystals  of  this 
class  are  said  to  be  uniaxial. 

Crystals  of  the  third  or  anisometric  class  have  more  complex  optical  rela- 
tions requiring  special  explanation,  but  in  general  it  may  be  stated  that  in  them 
there  are  always  two  directions  analogous  in  character  to  the  single  optic  axis 
spoken  of  above;  hence,  these  crystals  are  said  to  be  optically  biaxial. 

A.   Isometric  Crystals 

376.  It  has  been  stated  that  crystals  of  the  isometric  system  are  optically 
isotropic^  and  hence  light  travels  with  the  same  velocity  in  every  direction  in 
them.  Light  can,  therefore,  suffer  only  single  refraction  in  passing  into  an 
isotropic  medium;  or,  in  other  words,  there  can  be  but  one  value  of  the 
refractive  index  for  a  given  wave-length.  If  this  be  represented  by  n,  while 
V  is  the  velocity  of  light  in  air  and  v  that  in  the  given  medium,  then 

V  V 

71  =  —,     or    t;  =  — • 
t;  n 
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The  wave-front  for  light-waves  propagated  from  any  point  within  such  an 
isotropic  medium  is,  as  akeady  stated,  a  sphere.  The  sphere,  therefore,  may 
be  taken  to  represent  the  optical  properties  of  an  isotropic  medium.  Sec- 
tions of  a  sphere  normal  to  any  diameter  will  always  be  circles.  These  cir- 
cular sections  with  like  radii  in  all  directions  correspond  to  the  fact  that  the 
optical  character  of  an  isotropic  substance  is  the  same  in  all  directions  normal 
to  the  line  of  light  propagation.  Or,  in  other  words,  light  vibrations  may 
take  place  in  any  direction  normal  to  the  direction  of  transmission;  i.e,,  the 
light  is  not  polarized.  Further  its  velocity  remains  uniform  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  direction  of  its  vibration. 

This  statement  holds  true  of  all  the  classes  of  isometric  crystals.  In  other 
words,  a  crystal  of  maximiun  symmetry,  as  fluorite,  and  one  haying  the 
restricted  synunetry  characteristic  of  the  tetrahedral  or  p3rritohedral  divisions, 
have  alike  the  same  isotropic  character.  Two  of  the  classes,  however,  namely, 
the  plagiohedral  and  the  tetartohedral  classes,  di£fer  in  this  particular:  that 
crystals  belonging  to  them  may  exhibit  what  has  already  been  defined  (Art. 
360)  as  circular  polarization. 

376.  Behavior  of  Sections  of  Isometric  Cxystais  in  Polarized  Light  — 
In  consequence  of  their  isotropic  character,  isometric  crystals  exhibit  no 
special  phenomena  in  polarized  light.  As  a  section  of  an  isotropic  substance 
(isometric  crystal  or  some  amorphous  material)  has  no  polarizing  or  doubly 
refracting  effect  upon  light  it  does  not  change  at  all  the  character  of  light  that 
enters  it  from  the  polarizer  of  a  polariscope.  Therefore  thiu  sections  of  iso- 
tropic media  when  examined  in  a  polariscope  or  polarizing  microscope  with 
the  nicols  crossed  will  appear  dark  in  all  positions.  In  other  words,  they  are 
always  extinguished.  Further,  when  a  colored  mineral  is  examined  without 
the  analyzer  there  will  be  no  change  in  its  color  when  the  section  is  revolved 
with  the  stage  of  the  microscope.  Some  anomalies  are  mentioned  on  a  later 
page,  (Art.  429). 

The  single  refractive  index  of  an  isotropic  substance  may  be  determined 
by  means  of  a  prism  (see  Art.  327)  with  its  edge  cut  in  any  direction  whatever. 

B.  Uniaxial  Crystai^ 

General  Optical  Relations 

377.  The  crjrstallographic  and  optical  relations  of  crystals  belonging  to 
crystals  of  the  tetragonal  and  hexagonal  systems  have  already  been  briefly 
summarized  (Art.  374);  it  now  remains  to  develop  their  optical  characters 
more  fully.  This  can  be  done  most  simply  by  making  frequent  iise  of  the 
familiar  conception  of  a  Ught-ray  to  represent  the  character  and  motion  of  the 
light-wave. 

378.  Behavior  of  Light  in  Uniaxial  Minerals.  —  Light  entering  a  uni- 
axial mineral  is  in  general  broken  up  into  two  rays  which  are  polarized  in  planes 
perpendicular  to  each  other  and  which  travel  with  different  velocities  and 
therefore  have  different  indices  of  refraction.  One  of  the  two  rays  derived 
from  a  single  incident  ray  always  vibrates  in  the  plane  of  the  horizontal  crys- 
tallographic  axes.  The  other  ray  vibrates  at  right  angles  to  the  first  and 
always  in  a  vertical  plane  that  includes  the  vertical  crystallographic  axis. 
The  optical  character  of  a  uniaxial  mineral  is  uniform  for  all  directions  Ijdng 
in  the  horizontal  crystallographic  plane  and  therefore  the  ray  whose  vibra 
tions  lie  in  this  plane  will  have  uniform  velocity  no  matter  what  its  direction 
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of  transmission.  This  ray  will  therefore  have  a  single  and  constant  index  of 
refraction,  commonly  designated  by  w.  Since  this  ray  follows  the  usual  law 
as  to  the  constant  ratio  between  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refrac- 
tion and  in  general  behaves  in  an  ordinary  way  it  is  called  the  ordinary  ray. 
The  ray  which  vibrates  in  a  plane  that  includes  the  vertical  crystallographic 
axis  will  have  the  direction  of  its  vibration  constantly  changing  as  the  direc- 
tion of  its  path  through  the  crystal  changes  and  its  velocity  will  correspond- . 
ingly  vary.  Its  index  of  refraction  will  therefore  depend  upon  the  direction 
of  its  propagation  and  it  will  not  in  general  obey  the  usual  sine  law.  This 
ray  is  therefore  called  the  extraordinary  ray. 

When  light  travels  in  a  uniaxial  mineral  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
vertical  crystallographic  axis,  since  all  its  vibrations  must  take  place  in  the 
horizontal  plane,  it  behaves  wholly  as  the  ordinary  ray  with  a  single  velocity 
and  refractive  index.  There  can  be  no  double  refraction  of  light,  therefore, 
along  this  direction  and  in  this  case  the  mineral  will  behave  like  an  isotropic 
substance.  This  direction  of  no  double  refraction,  coincident  with  the  ver- 
tical crystal  axis,  is  known  as  the  optic  axis  and  as  there  is  only  one  such  direc- 
tion in  this  optical  group  the  latter  is  called  uniaxial.  As  soon  as  the  direc- 
tion of  transmission  becomes  inclined  to  the  vertical  crystal  axis  the  light  is 
doubly  refracted  and  as  the  inclination  increases  the  direction  of  vibration  of 
the  light  of  the  extraordinary  fay  departs  more  and  more  from  the  plane  of 
vibration  of  the  ordinary  ray  with  a  corresponding  change  in  its  velocity  and 
refractive  index.  The  difference  between  the  refractive  indices  of  the  two 
rays  becomes  a  maximum  when  the  light  passes  through  the  mineral  in  a 
horizontal  direction  with  the  direction  of  vibration  of  the  extraordinary  ray 
parallel  to  the  vertical  crystal  axis  —  or  in  other  words  as  divergent  as  possible 
from  the  horizontal  plane.  The  value  of  the  refractive  index  of  the  extra- 
ordinary ray  when  at  its  maximum  difference  from  the  constant  index  of  the 
ordinary  ray  is  the  one  always  quoted  and  is  indicated  by^e.  These  two  indices, 
6)  and  €,  are  called  the  principal  indices  of  a  uniaxial  crystal.  A  principal 
section  of  a  uniaxial  crystal  is  a  section  passing  through  the  vertical  axis. 

379.  Positive  and  Negative  Crystals.  —  Uniaxial  crystals  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  depending  upon  whether  the  velocity  of  the  extraordinary  ray  is 
greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  ordinary  ray.  Those  in  which  the  refractive 
index  of  the  ordinary  ray,  «,  is  less  than  that  of  the  extraordinary  ray,  c 
(o)  <  e),  are  called  positive.  This  is  illustrated  by  quartz  for  which  (for  yel- 
low sodium  light) : 

«  =  1-544.  €  =  1-553. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  €  is  less  than  oi{<t  <  «),  the  crystal  is  said  to  be  negative.^ 
Calcite  is  an  example  for  which  (for  sodium  light) 

0)  =  1-658.  e  =  1-486. 

Other  examples  are  given  later  (Art.  383). 

380.  Determination  of  the  Refractive  Indices  in  Uniaxial  Crystals.  — 
The  indices  of  refraction  of  uniaxial  minerals  are  measured  in  much  the  same 


*  It  will  assist  in  remembering  these  relations  to  note  that  the  first  vowel  in  the  words 
positive  and  negative  agrees  with  the  symbol  used  for  the  smaller  index  of  refraction  in 
each  case. 
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way  as  in  the  case  of  isotropic  substances.  With  uniaxial  crystals,  however, 
the  prism  or  plate  used  must  have  a  definite  crystailographic  orientation.  If 
a  prism  is  employed  its  edge  should  be  parallel  to  the  optic  axis,  or  in  other 
words  parallel  to  the  verti^  crystal  axis  of  the  mineral.  When  such  a  prism 
is  examined  on  the  refractometer  two  refracted  rays  are  seen,  the  angles  of 
refraction  of  which  can  be  measured  by  either  the  method  of  minimum  devia- 
tion or  perpendicular  incidence  as  described  in  Art.  327.  The  two  rays  are 
polarized,  the  ordinary  ray  vibrating  in  the  horizontal  plane  and  the  extra- 
ordinary ray  vibrating  in  the  vertical  plane,  i.e.,  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the 
prism.  The  plane  of  vibration  of  each  ray  must  be  determined  by  the  use  of 
a  nicol  prism  held  in  front  of  the  eyepiece  of  the  refractometer.  When  the 
plane  of  the  nicol  is  horizontal  the  image  belonging  to  the  ordinary  ray  will  be 
visible  and  when  the  plane  of  the  nicol  is  vertical  only  that  of  the  extraordi- 
nary ray  will  appear.  In  this  way  the  indices  of  the  two  rays  are  determined 
and  the  positive  or  n^ative  character  of  the  mineral  is  established.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  these  measurements  in  prisms  with  different  crystailographic 
orientation  but  the  difficulties  attendinyg  their  preparation  are  so  great  that 
such  prisms  are  very  seldom  used. 

If  the  method  of  total  reflection  is  used  a  single  plate  will  suffice,  provided 
it  lies  either  in  the  prism  zone  of  the  crystal,  or  is  parallel  to  the  basal  plane. 
In  each  case  two  shadows  will  be  observed,  corresponding  in  their  position 
to  the  angles  of  total  reflection  of  the  two  rays.  When  the  plate  is  cut  parallel 
to  a  face  in  the  prism  zone  one  of  these  shadows,  that  belonging  to  the  ordi- 
nary ray,  will  remain  stationary  as  the  plate  is  revolved  on  the  hemisphere  of 
the  total  refractometer  while  the  shadow  of  the  extraordinary  ray  will  vary 
from  being  coincident  with  that  of  the  ordinary  ray  to  a  certain  maximum 
divergence  from  that  position.  This  maximum  difference  in  position,  which 
may  yield  a  greater  or  less  angle  than  that  of  the  ordinary  ray,  depending  upon 
the  optical  character  of  the  mineral,  is  the  angle  corresponding  to  the  true 
value  of  the  refractive  index  of  the  extraordinary  ray.  There  will  be  two 
positions  at  180°  apart  during  the  complete  revolution  of  the  section  at  which 
this  value  may  be  measured.  If  the  plate  was  cut  parallel  to  the  basal  plane 
of  the  crystal  the  two  shadows  would  both  be  stationary  during  such  a  revolu- 
tion and  the  value  of  the  angle  for  both  rays  can  be  measured  in  any  position 
of  the  plate. 

381.  Wave-stuface.  —  Remembering  that  the  velocity  of  lig^t-propa- 

gation  is  always  inversely  proportional  to  the  corresponding  refractive  index, 

it  is  obvious  that  the  velocity  of  the  ordinary  ray  for  all  directions  in  a 

1 
uniaxial  crystal  must  be  the  same,  being  uniformly  proportional  to  — .    In 

other  words,  supposing  light  originates  at  a  point  within  a  uniaxial  crystal 
the  ordinary  ray  would  travel  out  in  all  directions  with  uniform  velocity  and 
its  wave-front  would  form  a  sphere. 

For  the  extraordinary  ray,  however,  the  velocity  varies  with  the  direction, 

being  proportional  to  -  in  a  horizontal  direction  and  becoming  sensibly  equal 

to  —  when  nearly  coincident  with  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis.    The 

1  1 

law  of  the  varying  change  of  velocity  between  these  values,  —  and  -,  is  given 

01  € 
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by  an  ellipse  whose  axes  {OCy  OA,  Figs.  554,  555)  are  respectively  proportional 
to  the  above  values. 

654 


OO:  OA 


w 


The  wave-front  of  the  extraordinary  ray  is  then  a  spheroid,  or  an  ellipsoid 
of  revolution  whose  axis  coincides  with  the  vertical  crystallographic  axis, 
that  is,  the  optic  axis.  In  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  it  is  obvious  that 
the  wave-fronts  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  will  coincide. 

Figures  556  and  557  represent  vertical  sections  of  the  combined  wave- 
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667 


Neffative  crystal,  e<(o, 


Feci  tive  crystal,  w  <:e . 


surfaces  for  both'rays.  Fig.  556  gives  that  for  a  negative  crystal  like  calcite 
(e  <  w),  the  ellipsoidal  wave  surface  of  the  extraordinary  ray  being  outside 
the  spherical  surface  of  the  ordinary  ray;  Fig.  557  that  of  a  positive  crystal 
like  quartz  (w  <  e)  with  the  ellipsoidal  surface  within  that  of  the  sphere. 
Fig.  558  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  relations  of  the  two  wave-fronts  of  a  nega- 
tive crystal  in  perspective  for  a  single  octant.     The  constant  value  of  the 

velocity  of  the  ordinary  ray  f  -  j,  whatever  its  direction  in  the  plane  of  Figs. 

556  and  557,  is  expressed  by  the  radius  of  the  circle  (=  OC).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  velocity  of  the  extraordinary  ray  in  the  horizontal  direction  is  giv^i 

by  OA  [-),  while  in  any  oblique  direction,  as  Osr,  Fig.  556  (Ors,  Fig.  557),  it  is 
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^ipressed  by  the  length  of  this  line,  becoming  more  and  more  nearly  equal  to 

OC  [ -J  as  its  direction  approaches  that  of  the  vertical  axis. 

382.  Uniaxial  Indicatriz.  —  The  optical  structure  of  a  uniaxial  crystal 
can  be  represented  by  an  elUpsoid  of  revolution,  called  the  Indicatrix*  from 
which  can  be  obtained  the  directions  of  vibration  and  indices  of  refraction  of 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  derived  from  any  single  incident  ray. 
Fig.  559  represents  a  principal  section  of  such  an  ellipsoid  for  an  optically  nega^- 
tive  crystal,  the  line  C-C  being  its  axis  of  revolution.  The  axes  of  this  eUip- 
soid  are  made  inversely  proportional  to  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the  two 
rays,  <a  and  c,  as  follows: 

OC 


OA  =  -  :  -  or  € 

to      € 


0). 


In  this  figure  let  Or  be  a  direction  of  transmis- 
sion of  light.  Let  Vr  and  VR  be  tangents  to 
the  elliptical  surface  at  the  p)oints  r  and  R  and 
OR  be  a  radius  vector  parallel  to  the  tangent 
Vr.  Or  and  OR,  form  then  what  are  known 
as  conjugate  radii.  From  the  geometrical 
properties  of  an  ellipse  it  follows  that  the 
area  of  any  parallelogram  with  conjugate 
radii  forming  two  sides,  such  as  OR  Vr  in  Fig. 
559,  is  constant  and  equal  to  the  area  of  a  par- 
alldogram  having  OC  and  OA  as  two  sides. 
Let  RN  be  perpendicular  to  the  extended  line 
Or.  Then  the  area  of  ORVr  will  be  equal  to 
RN'Or.    It  follows  since  RN'Or  =  OA  OC  =  a  constant,  k 

Or  =  ^4^=    *    :al80   04=    * 
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RN 


RN' 
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*  The  Optical  Indicatrix  and  the  Tranamianon  of  Light  in  Crystals,  by  L.  Fletcher, 
London,  1892. 
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From  the  last  expression  we  see  that  OA  and  OC  are  inversely  proportional  to 
each  other,  or,  in  other  words,  as  OC  represents  the  mininiinn  index,  OA  will 
represent  the  corresponding  velocity  of  light  which  will  be  the  maximum  for 
any  transmission  direction  in  the  crystal.  In  the  same  way  Or  and  RN  are 
inversely  proportional  to  each  other,  the  distance  Or  representing  the  velocity 
of  the  extraordinary  ray  traveling  along  that  direction  while  RN  will  represent 
its  refractive  index.  The  line  RN  will  also  give  the  direction  of  vibration  of 
the  extraordinary  ray. 

For  the  radius  vector  Or  there  will  be  another  possible  direction  perpendic- 
ular to  it  and  also  normal  to  the  ellipsoidal  surface.  This  will  be  a  line  from  O 
perpendicular  to  the  Q^cipal  section  represented  in  Fig.  559.  This  line  will 
lie  in  the  horizontal  circular  section  of  the  indicatrix  elUpsoid  with  its  length 
equal  to  OA  which  in  turn  is  proportional  to  the  index  of  the  ordinary  ray,  oi. 
So  for  a  given  direction  of  transmission  of  light,  such  as  Or,  the  two  lines  that 
are  perpendicular  to  it  and  at  the  same  time  normal  to  the  surface  of  the 
indicatrix  3rield  both  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the  two  rays  and  the  directions 
of  their  vibrations. 

If,  however,  the  light  is  passing  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  of  the  indica- 
trix, i.e.,  C-Cy  Fig.  559,  there  will  be  an  infinite  number  of  lines  which  are 
perpendicular  to  this  direction  and  at  the  same  time  normal  to  the  surface  of 
the  indicatrix.  These  will  lie  in  the  horizontal  circular  section  of  the  ellip- 
soid and  consequently  will  be  of  a  uniform  length.  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  such  a  transmitted  ray  may  vibrate  in  any  transverse  direction  and  will 
possess  a  single  index  of  refraction  and  velocity.  Along  this  direction,  known 
as  the  optic  axis,  there  will  consequently  be  no  double  refraction  of  the  Ught. 

888.  Examples  of  Positiye  and  Negative  Crystals.  —  The  following  lists  give  promi- 
nent positive  and  negative  uniaxial  crystals,  with  the  values  of  the  refractive  indices,  w  and 
c,  for  each,  corresponding  to  yellow  sodium  lig^t.*  The  difference  between  these,  w  —  c  or 
c  —  CD,  is  also  given;  this  measures  the  birefringence  or  strength  of  the  double  refraction. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  some  species  both  +  and  —  varieties  have  been  observed. 
Certain  crystals  of  apophyllite  are  positive  for  one  end  of  the  spectrum  and  negative  for 
the  other,  and  consequently  for  some  color  between  the  two  extremes  it  has  no  double 
refraction.  The  same  is  true  for  some  other  species  (e.^.,  chabazite)  of  weak  double 
refraction. 

Negative  Crystals 

Proustite 2-979  2711  0*268 

Calcite 1'658  1486  0172 

Tourmaline 1638  1620  0018 

Corundum 1768  1760  0008 

Beryl 1584  1578  0006 

Vesuvianite 1  720  1716  0005 

Nephelite 1*542  1*538  0*004 

Apatite 1*634  1*631  0*003 

POSITIVB  CrTSTALS 

Rutile 2*616  2*903  0*287 

Cassiterite 1997  2093  0096 

Zircon 1*923  1*968  0045 

Brucite 1*559  1*580  0021 

Phcnacite 1*654  1*670  0*016 

Quartz 1*544  1*553  0009 

Apophyllite 1*535  1*533  0002 

Leucite 1*508  1*509  0001 

*  From  tables  by  £.  S.  Larsen. 
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Examincdian  of  Uniaxial  Crystals  in  Polarized  Light 

384.  Section  Normal  to  the  Axis  in  Parallel  Polarized  Light  —  Sup- 
pose a  section  of  a  uniaxial  crystal  to  be  cut  perpendicular  to  the  vertical 
crystaUographic  axis.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  light  passing  through 
the  crystol  in  this  direction  su£fers  no  double  refraction;  consequently,  such  a 
section  examined  in  parallel  polarized  light  behaves  as  a  section  of  an  isotropic 
substance.  If  the  nicols  are  crossed  it  appears  dark,  or  exiinguishedf  and  re- 
mains so  when  revolved. 

386.  Section  Parallel  to  the  Axis.  —  A  section  cut  parallel  to  the  verti- 
cal axis,  as  already  explained,  has  two  directions  of  light-vibration,  one  parallel 
to  this  axis,  that  of  the  ^Etraordinary  ray,  and  the  other  at  right  an^es  to  it, 
that  of  the  ordinary  ray.  A  ray  of  light  falling  upon  such  a  section  with 
perpendicular  incidence  is  divided  into  the  two  rays,  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary, which  travel  on  in  the  same  path  through  the  crystal,  but  one  of  them 
retarded  relatively  to  the  other.  When  such  a  section  is  examined  in  polar- 
ized light  with  crossed  nicols  it  will  appear  dark,  or  be  extinguished,  when  its 
vibration  directions  lie  parallel  to  the  vibration  directions  of  the  nicols. 
A^ume  that  the  section  abed.  Fig.  560,  lies  with  the  direction  of  its  vertical 
crystallc^praphic  axis  parallel  to  P-P,  which  represents  the  vibration  direction 
of  the  polarizer.  The  light  entering  the  section  under  these  conditions  will 
be  vibrating  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  crystal  and  will  therefore  pass 
into  the  mineral  wholly  as  the  extraordinary  ray,  there  being  no  vibration 
pNOSsible  in  the  direc-  _.  ^^ 

tion  of  the  ordinary 
ray.  The  hght  wiU, 
therefore,  leave  the 
section  with  the  same 
direction  of  vibration 
as  when  it  entered  and 
will  be  entirely  lost  by 
reflection  in  the  an- 
alyzer. If  the  section 
is  turned  at  an  angle 
of  90^  as  a'fcVd',  Fig. 
560,  similar  conditions 
prevail,  although  in  this  case  the  light  will  vibrate  in  the  section  as  the 
ordinary  ray.  Therefore  in  such  a  section  there  will  be  four  positions  during 
its  complete  revolution  on  the  stage  of  the  polariscope  or  microscope  when  it 
will  be  extingmshed. 

If  the  section  stand  obliquely,  as  abed  in  Fig.  561,  it  will  appear  light 
to  the  eye  (and  usually  colored),  for  the  vibrations  parallel  to  P-P  that  have 
passed  through  the  polarizer  have  upon  resolution  a  component  in  the  direc- 
tion of  each  of  the  vibration-planes  of  the  section.  Again,  each  of  these 
components  can  be  resolved  along  the  direction  of  the  vibration-plane  of  the 
upper  nicol,  A-A.  Therefore,  two  rays  will  emerge  from  the  analyzer,  both 
having  the  same  vibration-plane,  but  one  more  or  less  retarded  with  reference 
to  the  other,  the  amount  of  retardation  increasing  with  the  birefringence  and 
the  thickness  of  the  section.  In  general,  therefore,  these  rays  will  interfere, 
and  if  the  thickness  of  the  section  is  sufficient  (and  not  too  p-eat)  it  will 
appear  colored  in  white  light  and,  supposing  the  thickness  uniform,  of  the 
same  color  throughout. 
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386.  Parallel  Extinction.  —  When  the  vibration  directions  of  a  section 
coincide  with  those  of  the  polarizer  and  analyzer,  assuming  them  to  be  crossed, 
the  section  appears  dark  and  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  position  of  extinction.  If  a 
section  extinguishes  when  its  crystallographic  axis  or  axial  plane  is  parallel  to 
one  of  the  planes  of  vibration  of  the  nicols  it  is  said  to  show  parallel  extinction. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  parallelism  exists  between  the  crystallographic 
directions  and  the  directions  of  vibration  in  the  mineral  the  section  is  said  to 
show  inclined  extinction. 

In  the  case  of  uniaxial  minerals,  since  the  vibration  directions  always  lie 
in  some  crystallographic  axial  plane,  all  sections  of  such  minerals  will  show 
parallel  extinction. 

387.  Determination  of  the  Relative  Character  of  the  Extinction  Direc- 
tions of  a  Given  Uniaxial  Mineral.  —  The  relative  characters  of  the  ex- 
tinction directions  of  a  section  of  a  uniaxial  mineral  are  to  be  determined  by 
the  use  of  the  quartz  wedge  or  the  sensitive  tint  as  described  in  Art. 
348.  If  the  orientation  of  the  section  is  known  so  that  it  can  be  told  which  of 
the  du-ections  of  vibration  belongs  to  the  ordinary  and  which  to  the  extraor- 
dinary ray  the  positive  or  negative  character  of  the  mineral  can  be  determined. 
For  instance,  if  the  ordinary  ray  is  proved  to  be  the  faster  of  the  two  {i.e.,  the 
X  direction)  it  follows  that  its  index  is  the  smaller,  i.e.,  w  <  €,  and  the 
mineral  is  positive. 

388.  Interference  Colors  of  Uniaxial  Minerals.  Birefringence.  —  The 
interference  color  of  any  section  of  a  uniaxial  mineral  depends  upon  the  fol- 
lowing: first  upon  the  thickness  of  the  section,  second  upon  the  strength  of 
the  double  refraction  of  the  mineral,  i.e.,  its  birefringence,  this  being  measured 
by  the  difference  between  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the  two  rays  in  the  sec- 
tion, and  third  upon  the  crystallographic  orientation  of  the  section.  A  section 
cut  parallel  to  the  basal  plane  shows  no  double  refraction  and  therefore  cannot 
exhibit  any  interference  color.  The  strength  of  the  birefringence,  the  other 
conditions  remaining  uniform,  increases  as  the  inclination  of  the  section  to 
the  basal  plane  increases.  The  highest  birefringence  of  a  given  mineral  is 
therefore  shown  by  its  prismatic  sections. 

The  following  table  *  gives  the  thickness  (in  millimeters)  of  sections  of  a 

few  uniaxial  crystals  which  yield  red  of  the  first  order: 

Birefringence         Thickness  in 
(«  —  e)  or  (e  —  w)        MiUimeters 

Rutile 0-287  0-0019 

Calcite 0-172  0*0032 

Zircon 0*062  0*0089 

Tourmaline 0-023  0-0240 

Quartz 0009  0-0612 

Nephelite 0*004  0*1377 

Leucite O'OOl  0*5510 

Again,  oa  another  example,  it  may  be  noted  that  with  zircon  (e  —  c*  =  0*062),  a  thick- 
ness of  about  0*009  mm.  dves  red  of  the  first  order;  of  0'017  red  of  the  second  order;  of 
0026 red  of  the  third  or<5r. 

The  methods  ordinarily  used  to  determine  the  birefringence  of  a  section  (not  _L  e  axis) 
of  a  uniaxial  crystal,  as  also  to  fix  the  relative  value  of  its  two  vibration-directions,  have 
already  been  discussed,  see  Arts.  347  and  348. 

389.  Effects  of  Convergent  Polarized  Light  upon  Sections  of  Uniaxial 
Minerals.    Uniaxial  Interference  Figures.  —  When  certain  sections  of  uni- 


*  See  further,  Rosenbusch  (Mikr.  Phys.  Min.,  1904,  p.  292),  from  whom  these  are  takea. 
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axial  minerals  are  observed  in  convergent  polarized  light  they  show  what 
are  known  as  inlerference  figures.  A  symmetrical  interference  figure  is  obtained 
in  uniaxial  minerals  by  allowing  converging  polarized  light  to  pass  through  a 
basal  section  of  the  crystal.  Parallel  polarized  light  entering  such  a  section 
would  suffer  no  double  refraction  and  consequently  give  no  interference.  To 
convert  the  parallel  polarized  light  that  comes  from  the  polarizer  into  con* 
veigent  Hght  a  lens  is  placed  between  the  polarizer  and  the  section.  Under 
these  conditions  a  sharply  converging  cone  of  light  rays  enters  the  section. 
Another  lens  is  placed  above  the  section  to  change  these  oblique  rays  back 
again  into  a  parallel  postion.  Such  an  instrument  is  known  as  a  canoscape 
and  may  be  obtained  by  placing  a  pair  of  lenses  between  the  polarizer  and 
analyzer  of  a  polariscope,  or,  in  case  the  polarizing  microscope  is  used,  the  small 
converging  lens  that  lies  above  the  polarizer  is  swung  into  position  by  a  lever 
and  at  the  same  time  a  small  lens  known  as  the  Bertrand  lens  is  introduced 
into  the  microscope  tube. 

Under  such  conditions  the  Ught  entering  the  section  is  composed  of  a 

converging  system  of  rays  polarized  a|id 
vibrating  in  the  plane  P-P,  Fig.  562. 
Let  B-B  (Fig.  562,  ii>  be  a  vertical 
cross  section  of  the;^  mineral  section 
along  the  Ime  B-^,  Fig,  562,  B. 
Consider  any  ray,  as  a,\entering  the 
section.  Since  the  ray  \enters  the 
section  obliquely  it  will',  be  doubly 
a  refracted   into,  the    rays,  o    and    c. 
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The  mineral  being  taken  as  calcite  the  extraordinary  ray  (calcite  being 
negative)  will  have  the  greater  velocity  and  be  least  refracted.  As  the 
light  enters  the  section  in  the  form  of  a  cone  the  traces  of  the  two  rays  as  they 
emerge  from  the  section  will  be  circles,  Fig.  562,  B.  Now  consider  in  a  similar 
case  the  action  of  the  two  rays  a  and  b  or  a'  and  b'  (Fig.  563)  upon  each  other. 
Ray  a  on  entering  the  section  is  doubly  refracted  and  polarized  into  the  rays  e 
and  o  which  are  considered  as  emerging  from  the  section  at  the  points  e  and  r. 
Ray  6  also  on  entering  the  section  is  doubly  refracted  and  polarized.  Suppose 
the  extraordinary  ray  derived  from  b  emerges  from  the  section  at  the  same 
point  as  the  ordinary  ray  derived  from  a,  that  is  at  r.  Since  it  travels  with  a 
greater  velocity  the  extraordinary  ray  emerging  at  this  point  will  have 
advanced  in  its  phase  over  that  of  the  ordinary  ray.  In  that  case  they 
would  be  in  a  condition  to  interfere  with  each  other  except  that  they  are 
vibrating  in  planes  perpendicular  to  each  other  and  so  cannot.  The  two  rays 
travel  on,  vibrating  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  maintaining 
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this  difference  in  phase  until  they  reach  the  upper  nicol;  there  they  are  each 
;  resolved  into  rays  vibrating  in  the  plane  A- A,  Fig.  562,  B,  and  are  now  in 
condition  to  interfere  with  each  other.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  conditions 
are  right  for  the  extraordinary  ray  to  emerge  from  the  section  just  one  wave- 
length ahead  of  the  ordinary  ray.  Their  components  in  the  upper  nicol  wiU 
have  opposite  phases  and  therefore  compensate  each  other,  see  Art.  336.  If 
the  section  is  viewed  in  a  monochromatic  light  (for  instance,  sodium  light) 
this  interference  will  result  in  a  black  point.  But  as  these  rays  are  converging 
in  the  form  of  a  cone  they  will  make,  when  they  strike  the  section,  a  circular 
trace  upon  its  surface  and  their  interference  will  result  in  a  dark  ring.  Going 
out  from  the  center  of  the  section  there  will  be  a  succession  of  these  rings 
corresponding  to  the  interference  of  waves  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  wave-lengths 
apart.    As  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  section  is  increased,  the  paths 

of  the  refracted  rays  in 
the  section  are  lengthened 
and  the  points  of  inter- 
ference are  brought  closer 
together.  This  will  cause 
the  interference  rings  to 
lie  nearer  together  as  the 
distance  from  the  center 
of  the  figure  increases. 

Fig.  564  is  a  top  view 
of    the    section    without 
taking  into  consideration 
the  effects  of  the  upper 
nicol.    Let  the  two  circles 
represent  the  traces  of  the 
emergence  of  the  two  rays 
e  and  o  into  which  one 
incident    conical    ray   is 
divided;  6,  being  the  least 
refracted  (for  cfdcite),  will 
be  the  inner   one.     The 
plane    of  vibration  of    e 
is    always    parallel    to   some    plane   passing   through    the   vertical    axis 
of    the    crystal,    therefore    the    trace    of    its    plane    of   vibration    upon 
the  surface  of  the  section  will  always  be  in  a  radial  direction.    The  plane  of 
vibration  of  o  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  extraordinary  ray  and  parallel 
to  the  horizontal  axes  of  the  crystal,  therefore  the  trace  of  its  plane  of  vibra- 
tion upon  the  surface  of  the  section  will  always  be  in  a  tangential  direction, 
see  Fig.  564.    Along  the  line  P-Pj  Fig.  564,  only  light  vibrating  in  a  radial 
plane  or  that  of  the  extraordinary  ray  can  come  through  the  section,  since  the 
light  entering  the  section  cannot  be  resolved  into  the  vibrations  of  the  ordinary 
ray.    The  intensity  and  direction  of  vibration  of  the  light  that  emerges  from 
the  section  along  the  line  P-P  is  represented  by  the  double  arrow  on  that  line. 
Along  the  line  A-A,  since  the  light  entering  the  section  is  still  vibrating  in 
the  plane  P-P,  all  the  light  passing  through  the  section  must  vibrate  as  the 
ordinary  ray.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  along  these  two  directions,  P-P 
and  A-A  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  light  is  not  changed  by  passage  through 
the  section  and  consequently  such  light  will  be  completely  absorbed  in  the 
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upper  nicol.  In  this  way  dark  brushes  will  be  fonned  along  the  tines  P-P 
and  A-A.  A  dark  spot  will  also  be  formed  in  the  center  of  the  field  because 
any  light  entering  the  section  at  this  point  muat  enter  in  the  direction  of  the 
optic  axis  and  therefore  will  not  be  doubly  refracted  and  consequently  will 
Edso  be  abeorbed  in  the  analyzer. 

Now  consider  point  B,  Fig.  564,  which  lies  45°  away  from  P  and  A.  Here 
the  directions  of  vibration  of  e  and  o  would  be  equally  inclined  to  the  planes  of 
vibration  of  the  polariscope,  A-A  and  P-P.  Light  strikii^  the  section  at  B 
would  be  vibrating  in  the  plane  P-P  but  by  resolution  a  component  vibrating 
in  the  direction  B-B  would  come  through  the  section  as  the  ray  e;  in  the  same 
manner  a  component  vibrating  in  a  direi^tion  at  right  angles  to  B-B  would 
emei^e  as  o.  The  intensities  and  directions  of  vibration  of  these  two  rays  at 
this  point  are  represented  by  the  double  arrows.  When  these  rays  meet  the 
analyzer  above  they  would  again  each  be  resolved  and  their  component 
which  vibrate  in  the  plane  A-A  would  emerge  from  the  analyzer.  In  this  way 
it  is  seen  that,  except  at  the  special  points  where  complete  interference  takes 
place,  light  will  result  in  the  interference  figure  at  all  points  away  from  the 
center  of  the  figure  and  from  the  lines  P-P 
and  A-A.     From  the  consideration  of  Fig.  W 

564  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  light  will  come  through  the  section  at 
the  45°  points,  such  as  B.  When  viewed 
in  monochromatic  light,  therefore,  the 
interference  figure  consists  of  a  series  of 
concentric  dark  and  light  rings  crossed  by  a 
vertical  and  a  horizontal  dark  brush  in-  ' 
tersectii^  in  the  center  of  the  field  of  the 
microscope,  Uke  Fig.  565. 

If  a  basal  section  of  a  uniaxial  mineral 
while  in  the  conoscope  is  viewed  in  daylight 
colored  rings  will  take  the  place  of  the  light 
and  dark  nngs  observed  in  the  monochro- 
matic light.  The  change  will  be  like  that  UniaxiaJ  iDUifference  Figure 
shown  by  the  quartz  wedge  in  the  similar 

case  described  in  Art.  343.  Where  the  first  few  dark  rings  near 
the  center  of  the  figure  were  formed  by  the  interference  of  rays 
having  the  wave-length  of  sodium,  light  colored  rings  will  result  in  the  daylight 
illumination.  These  rings  will  be  composed  of  all  the  components  of  white 
light  with  the  yellow  of  sodiiun  subtracted.  The  other  colors  are  obtaind  in 
a  similar  manner  by  the  elimination  though  interferrnce  of  some  particular 
wave-length  of  light.  While  the  interference  figure  when  illuminated  in  the 
monochromatic  light  showed  a  large  number  of  distinct  black  rii^  in  day- 
light, the  corresponding  colore<l  rings  are  limited  in  number  and  their  colors, 
gradually  becoming  fainter  as  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  figure 
increases,  finally  merge  into  the  white  of  the  higher  order.  This  is  due  to  the 
overlapping  of  the  interference  rings  of  the  various  colors  in  the  same  manner 
as  obwTved  in  the  quartz  wedge,  see  Art.  343.  The  interference  figure 
viewed  in  daylight  will  of  course  retain  the  black  cross  and  center  since  these 
are  due  to  the  cutting  out  of  all  the  hght  by  the  analyzer  and  are  not  the  result 
of  intetferenre. 

The  distance  of  each  successive  ring  from  the  center  of  the  interference 
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figure  obviously  depends  upon  the  birefringence,  or  the  difference  between  the 
refractive  indices,  for  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ray,  and  also  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  plate.  The  stronger  the  double  refraction  and  the  thicker 
the  plate,  the  smaller  the  angle  of  the  light-cone  which  will  give  a  certain 
amount  of  retardation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  nearer  the  circles  will  be  to  the 
center.  Further,  for  the  same  section  the  circles  will  be  nearer  for  blue  light 
than  for  red,  because  of  their  shorter  wave-length.  When  the  plate  is  either 
quite  thin  or  quite  thick  only  the  black  brushes  will  be  distinctly  seen. 

390.  Determination  of  the  Positive  or  Negative  Character  of  the  Bire- 
fringence of  a  Uniaxial  Mineral  from  Its  Interference  Figure. 

Use  of  the  Mica  Plate,  —  For  the  identification  of  a  uniaxial  mineral  it 
is  naturally  important  to  determine  whether  the  character  of  its  birefringence 
is  positive  or  negative.  This  can  usually  be  best  accomplished  by  tests  made 
upon  its  interference  figure.  One  of  the  common  ways  of  making  this  test  is 
by  the  use  of  a  sheet  of  muscovite  mica,  cleaved  so  thin  that,  of  the  two  rays 
of  light  passing  through  it,  one  has  gained  one  quarter  of  a  wave-length  in 
phase  over  the  other.  The  mica  is  usually  mounted  between  long  and  narrow 
glass  plates  and  is  known  as  the  one  quarter  wave-length  mica  plate.    It  is 

commonly  marked  1  /4M  with 
an  arrow  indicating  the  Z 
optical  direction.  In  testing 
an  interference  figure  by 
means  of  the  mica  plate  the 
latter  is  inserted  somewhere 
between  the  polarizer  and 
analyzer  (in  the  microscope 
commonly  through  the  slot 
just  above  the  objective)  and 
is  so  orientated  that  the  Z 
direction  makes  an  angle  of 
45®  with  the  planes  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  nicols. 

In  Fig.  566  let  P-P  rep- 
resent the  plane  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  polarizer  and 
A-A  the  plane  of  vibration  of 
the  analyzer  of  a  conoscope. 
Let  0  be  the  point  of  emer- 
gence of  the  optic  axis  of  a 
positive  uniaxial  mineral. 
Suppose  a  smgle  conical  ray  of  light  enters  the  section.  It  is  broken  up  in  the 
mineral  into  two  rays,  o  and  e,  which  emerge  from  the  section  along  the  arcs  of 
the  circles  shown  in  Fig.  666.  The  trace  of  the  ordinary  ray,  o,  will  be  within 
that  of  the  extraordinary  ray,  6,  because  in  a  positive  mineral  the  o  ray  travels 
the  faster  and  is  less  refracted.  The  directions  of  vibration  of  these  two  rays  at 
the  45°  points  R  and  R'  are  represented  by  the  double-headed  arrows.  When 
these  rays  reach  the  analyzer  they  will  be  resolved  into  components  vibrating 
parallel  to  A-A.  There  are  an  infinite  number  of  such  rays  entering  and  pass- 
ing through  the  mineral  section  with  varying  angles  of  inclination  and  there- 
fore varying  lengths  of  path.  At  some  certain  distance  out  from  the  center 
O  two  rays  will  emerge  on  the  same  circle  with  a  difference  of  phase  of  one 
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whole  wave-length  and  when  resolved  in  the  upper  nicol  into  rays  vibrating 
in  the  same  plime  will  interfere  with  each  other  and  produce  the  first  daric 
ring  of  the  interference  figure  as  it  is  viewed  in  monochromatic  light. 

If  the  mica  plate  is  introduced  above  the  section  a  change  in  the  inter* 
ference  figure  is  noted.  The  optical  character  of  the  mica  cannot  be  fully 
explained  at  this  point.  It  is  sufficient  for  present  purposes  to  know  tiiat 
it  is  a  doubly  refracting  mineral  which  breaks  light  up  into  two  rays  which 
are  polarized  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  which,  traveling  with 
different  velocities  through  the  mica,  will  emerge  from  it  with  different  phases. 
As  stated  above,  the  mica  plate  is  cleaved  to  the  requisite  thickness  so  that  the 
two  rays  emerge  from  it  with  a  difference  of  phase  of  one  quarter  of  a  wave- 
length. Consider  what  takes  place  when  such  a  plate  is  introduced  above  the 
section  represented  in  Fig.  566  in  such  a  position  that  its  vibration  direction 
Z  is  parallel  to  the  direction  R-O-R  of  the  figure.  Consider  what  takes  place 
at  the  points  R,  There  the  vibration  direction  of  the  t  ray  coincides  with 
the  vibration  direction  Z  of  the  mica  plate.  These  vibration  directions  in 
each  case  are  those  of  the  rays  traveling  with  the  smaller  velocity.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  the  same  point  the  vibration  direction  of  the  o  ray  in  the  mineral 
coincides  with  the  vibration  direction  X  in  the  plate,  both  of  these  being  of 
the  rays  with  the  greater  velocity.  So  at  this  point  the  effect  of  the  mica 
plate  is  to  increase  the  difference  of  phase  between  o  and  e  and  to  produce  the 
same  result  as  if  the  mineral  section  had  been  thickened.  Consequently  the 
interference  rings  along  the  line  R-O-R  are  increased  in  number  and  drawn 
toward  the  center  of  the  figure.  At  the  points  R'  the  opposite  is  true.  The 
vibration  direction  of  e  coincides  now  with  that  of  X  in  the  mica  plate;  the 
direction  of  least  velocity  in  the  mineral  with  that  of  the  greatest  in  the  mica. 
Also  the  vibration  direction  of  o  coincides  with  that  of  Z;  that  of  the  greater 
velocity  in  the  mineral  with  the  less  velocity  in  the  mica.  So  at  this  point 
the  mica  will  decrease  the  difference  in  phase  between  o  and  e  and  produce  the 
effect  of  thinning  the  section  and  so  spreading  the  interference  rings  farther 
apart  along  the  line  R'-0-R\  In  quadrants  2  and  4,  therefore,  the  rings  will 
be  drawn  nearer  the  center,  while  in  quadrants  1  and  3  they  will  be  spread 
farther  apart.  Another  effect  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  mica  plate  is 
even  more  pronounced.  In  quadrants  1  and  3,  in  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig. 
566,  black  dots  will  appear  near  the  center  of  the  figure.  In  the  interference 
figure,  before  the  introduction  of  the  mica  plate,  there  were  points  in  quadrants 
1  and  3  at  short  distances  from  the  center,  0,  where  the  two  rays,  o  and  6, 
emerged  from  the  section  with  a  difference  of  phase  of  one  quarter  wave-length. 
Under  these  conditions  no  interference  could  take  place  and  these  spots  were 
light.  The  effect  of  the  mica  plate  in  these  two  quadrants  is  to  everywhere 
r^uce  the  birefringence  due  to  the  mineral  by  one  quarter  of  a  wave-length. 
Therefore  at  these  two  points  the  difference  of  phase  caused  by  the  birefring- 
ence of  the  mineral  is  annulled  by  the  mica  plate  and  consequently  at  these 
points  interference  will  result  and  black  dots  appear.  The  mica  plate  produces 
still  other  effects.  The  brushes  which  were  dark  in  the  interference  figure  be- 
come light.  Light  coming  from  the  crystal  section  along  the  lines  of  the  brushes 
is  vibrating  only  in  the  vibration  direction  of  the  polarizer  and  ordinarily  is 
wholly  cut  out  by  the  analyzer  above.  But  with  the  mica  plate  intervening  this 
light  is  broken  up  in  the  mica  into  two  rays  which  vibrate  in  the  vibration 
planes  of  the  miea  and  as  these  are  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  analyzer  a 
portion  of  the  light  will  come  through  to  the  eye.    As  the  light  coming  from 
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the  section  along  the  lines  of  the  brushes  had  only  a  single  velocity  (was 
entirely  either  the  ordinary  or  extraordinary  ray)  there  are  only  two  rays 
emerging  from  the  mica  plate  along  these  directions  and  their  difference  of 
phase  is  one  quarter  of  a  wave-length.  Under  these  conditions  there  can  be  no 
interference  and  white  brushes  result.  In  the  same  way  the  dark  center  of 
the  interference  figure  becomes  light. 

667 


Determination  of  Optical  Character  with  Mica  Plate 

Fig.  567,  A,  is  a  diagrammatic  representation  of  the  interference  figure  of 
a  positive  mineral  as  aflfected  by  the  insertion  of  the  mica  plate,  the  direction 
of  the  arrow  indicating  the  direction  Z  of  the  mica,  i.e.,  the  direction  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  ray  having  the  smaller  velocity.  In  the  case  of  a  negative  mineral 
the  conditions  as  described  above  will  be  completely  reversed.  Fig.  567,  B, 
represents  the  appearance  of  an  interference  figure  of  a  negative  mineral  when 
the  mica  plate  is  used. 

Therefore,  to  determine  the  optical  character  of  a  uniaxial  mineral  from 
its  interference  figure  insert  a  mica  plate  above  the  section  with  its  Z  direction 
making  45®  with  the  vibration  planes  of  the  nicols.  Then,  if  this  direction  Z 
is  at  right  angles  to  a  line  joining  the  two  black  dots  that  appear  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  figure  (i.e.,  the  two  lines  form  a  plus  sign),  the  mineral  is  positive; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  these  two  directions  coincide  (form  together  a  minus 
sign)  the  mineral  is  negative. 

Use  of  the  Sensitive  Tint,  —  The  sensitive  tint,  see  Art.  344,  is  used  to  deter- 
mine the  positive  or  negative  character  of  a  uniaxial  mineral  from  its  inter- 
ference figure  when  the  mineral  section  is  so  thin,  or  the  mineral  possesses 
such  a  low  birefringence,  as  to  show  in  the  figure  only  a  black  cross  without 
any  rings.  Under  such  conditions  the  mica  plate  would  not  give  a  decisive 
test.  The  sensitive  tint  is  usually  so  mounted  that  its  longer  direction  coin- 
cides with  the  direction  of  the  vibration  of  the  faster  ray,  i.e.,  the  direction  X. 
The  sensitive  tint  is  introduced  somewhere  between  the  polarizer  and  ana- 
lyzer in  such  a  position  that  its  vibration  directions  are  at  45°  with  the  planes 
of  vibration  of  the  nicols.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  we  have  the  interference 
figure  from  a  positive  mineral,  such  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  566.  If  the 
sensitive  tint  is  introduced  in  such  a  position  that  its  X  direction  is  parallel 
to  the  line  R-O-R  the  X  direction  of  the  sensitive  tint  will  be  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  vibration  of  the  e  ray  in  the  mineral.  Since  the  mineral  is  positive 
the  e  ray  will  have  the  smaller  velocity  and  therefore  in  quadrants  2  and  4  the 
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optical  orientation  of  the  mineral  and  the  sensitive  tint  will  be  opposed  to 
each  other.  The  sensitive  tint  alone  would  produce  an  interference  color  of 
red  of  the  first  order.  But  if  the  effect  of  the  birefringence  of  the  mineral  is 
such  as  to  subtract  from  the  birefringence  of  the  sensitive  tint  the  color  will 
change  to  yellow.  Consequently  in  these  quadrants  yellow  spots  will  appear 
near  the  center  of  the  field  at  the  points  where  the  effect  of  the  mineral  has 
been  sufi&cient  to  lower  the  interference  color  to  that  eictent.  In  the  other 
quadrants,  1  and  3,  the  faster  and  slower  rays  of  the  mineral  and  sensitive 
tint  coincide  in  their  directions  and  the  effect  of  the  two  substances  is  an  addi- 
tive  one.  Con- 
sequently in  these  two 
quadrants  the  color 
will  rise  to  blue. 

In  making  the  above 
test  with  the  sensitive 
tint  it  is  convenient 
to  follow  the  rule  that 
if  the  direction  X  of 
the  sensitive  tint 
crosses  a  line  uniting 
the  two  blue  dots 
(makes  a  plus  sign) 
the  mineral  is  positive; 
if,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  two  directions 
coincide  (make  to- 
gether a  minus  sign)  the  mineral  is  negative.     These  conditions  are  illustrated 

in  Fig.  668. 

391.  Interference  Figures  from  Inclined  Sections  of  Uniaxial  Minerals. 


Deiermination  of  Optical  Character  with  Sensitive  Tint 


Eccentric  Uniaxial  Interference  Pigurea 


It  frequently  happens  that  a  mineral  section  under  observation  for  mi 

interference  figure  is  not  cut  exactly  parallel  to  the  basal  plane  of  the  crystaL 
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An  interference  figure  obtained  from  such  an  inclined  section  will  of  course  be 
eccentric  to  the  microscope  field.  If  the  section  is  inclined  only  a  little  to  the 
basal  plane,  the  center  of  the  figure  (i.e.y  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  optic 
axis)  will  still  be  within  the  field  of  vision  and  will  move  in  a  circle  about  the 
center  of  the  field  when  the  section  is  revolved  upon  the  microscope  stage. 
I^g.  569,  Ay  shows  the  successive  positions  of  such  an  interference  figure  during 
revolution.  If  the  section  is  more  sharply  inclined  the  center  of  the  inter- 
ference figure  may  be  quite  outside  the  field.  As  the  section  is  turned  on  the 
stage  the  four  arms  of  the  interference  cross  will  traverse  the  field  in  succession. 
They  will  move  across  the  field  as  straight  bars  and,  provided  the  section  hajs 
been  cut  not  too  highly  inclined  to  the  optic  axis,  will  move  across  the  field 
parallel  to  the  cross-hairs  of  the  microscope.  This  fact  is  of  importance  in 
order  to  distinguish  such  a  uniaxial  interference  fig^ure  from  certain  biaxial 
figures.  The  latter  will  often  show  similar  bars  which,  however,  will  always 
curve  as  they  cross  the  field  of  the  microscope.  If  the  first  of  these  bars  in 
the  uniaxial  figure  moves  from  left  to  right  across  the  field,  the  second  will 
move  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  the  third  from  right  to  left  and  the  last 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  etc.  Fig.  669,  B,  shows  the  different  position  of 
such  a  figure  during  one  quarter  of  a  revolution. 

The  positive  or  negative  character  of  the  mineral  can  usually  be  deter- 
mined from  an  eccentric  figure  if  care  is  taken 
to  make  certain  which  quadrant  is  visible 
when  the  test  is  made.  For  instance,  in  Fig. 
570  is  shown  how  the  test  is  made  with  the 
sensitive  tint  upon  the  eccentric  interference 
figure  of  a  positive  mineral. 

In  examining  unorientated  sections  of  a 
mineral,  such  as  the  random  section  found  in 
a  rock  section  or  the  small  fragments  of  a 
mineral  placed  upon  a  glass  slide,  it  is  advis- 
able always  to  hunt  for  that  section  that  gives 
the  lowest  interference  color.  The  amount 
of  birefringence  shown  in  various  sections 
of  a  uniaxial  mineral  decreases  as  the  section 
approaches  the  orientation  of  the  basal  plane. 
Consequently  that  section  showing  the 
lowest  interference  color  will  yield  the  most 
nearly  symmetrical  interference  figure. 

392.  Interference  Figure  from  a  Prismatic  Section  of  a  Uniazial 
Mineral.  —  When  a  prismatic  section  of  a  uniaxial  mineraJ  is  examined 
for  an  interference  figure  an  indefinite  result  is  obtained.  The  figure  is  analo- 
gous to  one  obtained  in  the  case  of  biaxial  crystals.  The  reasons  for  this 
resemblance  will  be  pointed  out  in  a  later  article.  The  two  types  of  figures 
cannot  be  in  this  case  easily  differentiated.  Two  dark  and  usually  indefinite 
hyperbolas  approach  each  other  as  the  section  is  turned  on  the  microscope 
stage,  form  an  indistinct  cross,  and  rapidly  separate.  These  bars  diflFer  from 
those  obtained  in  a  biaxial  interference  figure  in  that  they  rapidly  fade  out  as 
they  move  away  from  the  crossed  position.  This  tjrpe  of  interference  figure 
can  be  obtained  easily  from  the  quartz  wedge. 

393.  Absorption  Phenomena  of  Uniazial  Crystals.  Dichroism.  — 
When  light  enters  colored  minerals  as  rays  of  white  light,  i.e.,  containing  vibn^- 


Sensitive  Tint  with 
Eccentric  Interference  Figure 
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tions  of  all  wave-lengths  from  that  of  violet  light  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum 
to  that  of  r^  light  at  the  other,  certain  wave-lengths  will  be  absorbed  during 
the  passage  of  the  light  through  the  mineral,  so  that  the  light,  as  it  emei^es, 
has  a  definite  color.  It  happens  in  certain  deeply  colored  minerals  that  the 
amount  and  character  of  th^  absorption  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the 
light  vibration.  For  instance  in  the  case  of  uniaxial  minerals,  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  rays  may  emerge  from  the  section  with  distinctly  different 
colors.  Take,  for  instance,  a  prismatic  section  of  a  brown  colored  tourmaline 
and  observe  it  in  plane  polarised  light  without  the  use  of  the  upper  nicol.  As 
the  section  is  revolved  upon  the  stage  of  the  polariscope  the  color  may  change 
from  a  dark  brown  to  a  light  yellow-brown.  The  greatest  difference  in  the 
color  occurs  at  positions  90^  apart  and  when  the  crystallographic  directions  of 
the  section,  t.e.,  the  vertical  crystallographic 
axis  and  the  trace  of  the  plane  of  the  horizontal 
axes,  are  either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the 
vibration  plane  of  the  polarizer.  In  other 
words,  these  extremes  of  color  occur  when  the 
directions  of  the  vibration  of  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  rays  in  the  section  are  parallel  or 
perpendicular  to  the  vibration  plane  of  the 
light  entering  the  section.  In  Fig.  571,  A,  let 
P-P  represent  the  vibration  direction  of  the 
light  entering  the  section.  The  mineral  section 
is  so  placed  that  the  direction  of  the  vertical 
crystal  axis  is  perpendicular  to  P-P.  The 
light  on  entering  the  section  will  therefore 
vibrate  in  the  plane  of  the  horizontal  axes  or 
as  the  ordinary  ray,  o.  In  this  position  the 
tourmaline  section  is  dark  colored  and  con- 
sequently it  is  seen  that  light  vibrating  in  the 
mineral  as  the  ordinary  ray  is  largely  absorbed. 
Now  tiun  the  section  through  a  90^  angle  to 
the    position    shown    in    Fig.    571,    B.     In 

this  position  the  light  must  vibrate  in  the  section  wholly  as  the 
extraordinary  ray,  e,  and  the  color  is  a  light  yellow-brown.  There- 
fore the  extraordinary  ray  is  only  slightly  absorbed.  This  difference  in 
the  absorption  or  the  color  of  the  two  rays  is  known  as  dichroism.  Either 
the  ordinary  or  the  extraordinary  ray  may  be  the  most  absorbed  and  the  two 
cases  are  expressed  as  either  o  >  e  (w  >  c)  or  6  >  o  (c  >  w).  In  unia3da] 
minerals  dichroism  is  to  be  best  observed  in  prismatic  sections  where  it  attains 
its  full  intensity.  Basal  sections  show  no  dichroism,  since  light  passing  through 
the  section  parallel  to  the  optic  axis  must  all  vibrate  in  the  horizontal  axial 
plane  and  belong  wholly  to  the  ordinary  ray. 

An  instrument  called  a  dtckrascope,  contrived  by  Haidinger,  is  sometimeB  used  for 
examining  this  i»x>perty  of  ciystals.  An  oblong  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar  is  placed 
in  a  metallic  cyiinaricid  case^  having  a  convex  Tens  at  one  end,  and  a  square  hole  at  the 
other.  On  looidng  through  it,  the  square  hole  appears  double;  one  image  belongs  to  the 
ordinary  and  the  other  to  the  extraordinary  ray.  When  a  pleochroic  crystal  is  examined 
with  it  by  transmitted  light,  on  revolving  it  the  two  squares,  at  intervals  of  90**  in  the  revo- 
lution, have  different  colors,  corresponding  to  the  vibration-planes  of  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  ray  in  calcite.  Since  the  two  ima^  are  situated  side  by  side,  a  very  slight 
difference  of  color  is  perceptible.  A  similar  device  is  sometimes  used  as  an  ocular  in  the 
microscope. 
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894.  Circular  Polarizatioii.  —  The  subject  of  elliptically  polarized  light  and  circular 
I)olarization  has  already  been  briefly  alluded  to  in  Art.  360.  This  phenomenon  is  most  dis- 
tinctly observed  among  minerals  in  the  case  of  crystals  belonging  to  the  rhombohedral- 
trapezohedral  class,  that  is.  quartz  and  cinnabar. 

It  has  been  expilained  tnat  a  section  of  an  ordinary  uniaxial  cr>'stal  cut  normal  to  the 
vertical  (optic)  axis  appears  dark  in  parallel  polarized  h^t  for  every  position  between 
crossed  mcols.  If,  however,  a  similar  section  of  quartz,  say  1  mm.  in  thickness,  be  examined 
under  these  conditions,  it  appears  dark  in  monochromatic  light  only,  and  tnat  not  until 
the  analyzer  has  been  rotated  so  that  its  vibration-plane  makes  for  sodium  light  an  angle 
of  24°  with  that  of  the  polarizer.  In  other  words,  this  quartz  section  has  rotated  the  plane 
of  vibration  some  24°,  and  here  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  looking  in  the  direction  of 
the  light.  The  amount  of  this  rotation  increases  with  the  thickness  of  the  section,  and,  as 
the  wave-length  of  the  light  diminishes  (for  red  this  an^le  of  rotation  for  a  section  of  1  mm. 
is  about  19°,  for  blue  32  ).  The  direction  of  the  rotation  is  to  the  right  or  left,  as  defined 
above  —  according  as  the  crystal  is  crystallographically  right-handed  or  left-handed  (p.  113). 

If  the  same  section  of  quartz  (cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis)  be  viewed  between  crossed 
nicols  in  converging  polarized  light,  it  is  found  that  the  interference-figure  differs  from  that 
of  an  ordinarv  uniaxial  crystal.  The  central  portion  of  the  black  cross  has  disappeared, 
and  instead  the  space  withm  the  inner  ring  is  brilliantly  colored.*  Furthermore^  wnen  the 
analyzing  nicol  is  revolved,  this  color  changes  from  blue  to  yellow  to  red,  and  it  is  found 
that  in  some  cases  this  change  is  produced  by  revolving  the  nicol  to  the  right,  and  in  other 
cases  to  the  left;  the  first  is  true  with  right-handed  crystals,  and  the  second  witn  left-handed. 
If  sections  of  a  ri^t-handcd  and  left-handed  crystal  are  placed  together  in  the  polariscope, 
the  center  of  the  mterference-figure  is  occupied  with  a  four-rayed  spiral  curve,  called,  from 
the  discoverer,  Airy^s  spiral.  Twins  of  quartz  crystals  are  not  uncommon,  consisting  of 
the  combination  of  right-  and  left-handecf  individuals  (according  to  the  Brazil  law)  which 
show  these  spirals  of  Airy.  With  cinnabar  similar  phenomena  are  observed.  Twins  of 
this  species  also  not  infrequently  show  Airy's  spirals  in  the  polariscope. 

396.  Summary  of  the  Optical  Characters  of  Uniaxial  Crystals.  —  All 
sections  of  uniaxial  crystals  show  double  refraction  except  those  that  are  cut 
parallel  to  the  basal  plane.  All  doubly  refracting  sections  show  parallel  ex- 
tinction. When  viewed  in  convergent  polarized  light  with  crossed  nicols  all 
sections  show  a  characteristic  uniaxial  interference  fiigure  except  those  that 
lie  in  the  prism  zone  of  the  crystal  or  that  are  only  slightly  inclined  to  that 
zone.  All  doubly  refracting  sections  have  two  refractive  indices  correspond- 
ing to  the  two  extinction  directions:  one  of  these  is  always  (a  and  the  other  has 
a  value  (eO  ranging  from  co  to  c,  dependent  on  the  inclination  of  the  section  to 
the  optic  axis.  Dark  colored  minerals  may  show  dichroism.  Tetragonal 
and  hexagonal  substances  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  optical 
tests.  They  may  be  at  times  told  apart  by  characteristic  cross  sections  of 
their  cr3n3tals. 

C.  Biaxial  Crystals 
General  Optical  Relations 

The  crystals  of  the  remaining  systems,  i.e.,  the  orthorhombic,  monoclinic, 
and  tricUnic  belong  optically  to  what  is  known  as  the  Biaxial  Group. 

396.  The  Beluivior  of  Light  in  Biaxial  Crystals.  —  In  biaxial  crystals 
there  are  three  especially  important  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
which  are  designated  as  Xy  Y,  and  Z  (also  a,  b,  and  c).  These  three  direc- 
tions are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  axes  of  elasticity  in  reference  to  certain 
assumed  differences  in  the  ether  along  them.  The  nature  of  these  three  direc- 
tions is  as  follows.  Light  which  results  from  vibrations  parallel  to  X  (axis  of 
greatest  elasticity)  is  propagated  with  the  maximum  velocity ;  that  from  vibra- 

*  Very  thin  sections  of  quartz,  however,  show  {e.g.,  with  the  microscope)  the  dark  croaa 
of  an  ordmary  uniaxial  crystal. 
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lions  parallel  to  2  (axis  of  least  elasticity)  with  minimum  velocity;  and  that 
from  vibrations  parallel  to  Y  with  an  intermediate  velocity.  It  is  to  be 
emphasized  that  these  directions,  X,  F,  and  Z  refer  to  directions  of  vibration 
and  not  to  directions  of  propagation.  Corresponding  to  the  maximum,  inter- 
mediate, and  minimum  fight  velocities  are  three  principle  indices  of  refraction, 
designated  respectively  as  a,  j8,  and  7.  Of  these  a,  belon^ng  to  light  with  the 
maximum  velocity,  will  have  the  least  value  and  7  belonging  to  light  with  the 
minimimi  velocity,  will  have  the  greatest  value,  The  value  of  j8  will  bb  inter- 
mediate between  the  other 
two,   sometimes   being  ^ 

nearer  to  a  and  at  other  4^ 

times  being  nearer  to  7;  it 
is  not  the  arithmetical 
mean  between  them.  The 
various  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  values  of  these 
three  principal  indices  of 
refraction  will  be  consid- 
ered in  a  later  article. 

In  studying  the  prop- 
agation of  light  within  a 
biaxial  crystal  let  it  be 
assumed  that  Fig.  572 
represents  a  rectangular 
parallelopiped  in  which 
the  front  to  back  axis  is 
the  direction  X,  the  left  to 
right  axis  is  F,  and  the 
vertical  axis  is  ^Z.  In 
connection  with  the  figure  and  those  which  follow  it  is  helpful  to 
make  use  of  a  model  (a  pasteboard  box  would  answer)  orientated  so  that  its 
longer  edge  runs  from  front  to  back,  its  mean  edge  from  left  to  right  and  its 
shortest  edge  vertical,  corresponding  to  the  X,  F,  and  Z  directions  of  the  figure. 
In  the  development  of  the -figures  that  follow  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
three  principle  indices  of  refraction  are  a  =  1.5,  /3  =  1.6,  7  =  2.5,  a  difference 
between  a  and  7  far  exceeding  anything  observed  in  actual  crystals.  In 
general,  this  difference  does  not  exceed  0.1 ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  greatly 
exaggerate  the  actual  values  in  order  that  the  phenomena  may  be  distinctly 
shown  by  diagrams  drawn  on  a  small  scale. 

In  the  discussion  that  follows  it  will  be  assumed  that  Ught  originates  at  the 
center  of  a  crystal,  0,  Fig.  572,  and  the  endeavor  will  be  made  to  determine 
the  character  of  the  rays  which  radiate  from  0  in  all  directions.  The  simplest 
directions,  and  the  ones  which  in  reality  are  the  most  important,  are  those 
that  lie  in  the  axial  planes  of  the  figure,  XOF,  YOZ,  and  XOZ,  These  will 
be  considered  first. 

Consider  the  plane  of  the  X  and  Y  directions,  Fig.  572.  Light  will  radiate 
from  0  toward  X  and  Y  and  in  all  intermediate  directions  with  vibrations 
parallel  to  Z  and  hence  traveling  with  a  uniform  and  at  the  same  time  mini- 
mum velocity,  I/7.  The  distance  such  light  will  travel  in  a  given  moment  of 
time  may  be  plotted  by  drawing  a  circle  about  0  with  the  radius,  I/7,  Fig. 
573.    In  the  direction  OX  there  must  also  travel  a  second  polarized  ray  result- 
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ing  from  vibrations  parallel  to  07,  hence  traveling  with  mean  velocity  1//3. 

Likewise  in  the  direction  OY  there  will  be  a  ray  resulting  from  vibrations 

parallel  to  OX,  hence  travel- 
ing with  the  maximum 
velocity,  I /a.  In  all  direc- 
tions intermediate  between 
X  and  Y  the  light  velocities 
will  be  proportional  to  the 
radii  of  an  ellipse  having 
1//3  and  I /a  respectively  as 
its  semi-minor  and  semi-major 
diameters,  Fig.  573.  In  the 
plane  of  the  X  and  Y 
directions,  therefore,  in  a 
given  moment  of  time  light 
will  radiate  from  the  center 
as  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
rays,  the  wave  fronts  being 
represented  by  a  circle  within 
an  ellipse. 

Consider  next  the  plane  of 
the  Y  and  Z  directions.  Fig. 
572.      Light     will     radiate 

from  0  toward   Y  and  Z   and   in   all   intermediate   directions    resulting 

from  vibrations  parallel  to  OX,    It  will  therefore  travel  with  uniform  and  the 

maximum  velocity,  I /a.   The 

distance  traveled  in  a  given 

moment    of    time    may    be 
•  plotted  by  drawing  a  circle 

about    0   with    the    radius 

1/a,    Fig.     574.      Likewise 

there    will    travel     in     the 

direction  OF  a  second  ray 

resulting     from     vibrations 

parallel   to  OZy  hence  mov- 
ing    with      the     minimum 

velocity,   I/7.      Also  in  the 

direction  OZ  there  will  be  a 

ray  resulting  from  vibrations 

parallel    to    OY    with    the 

velocity   l/j8.     In  directions 

intermediate  between  Y  and 

Z  the  light  velocities  will  be 

proportional  to  the  radii  of 

an   ellipse   having   I/7   and 

1/P  respectively  as  its  semi- 
minor  and   semi-major 

diameters.     Fig.     574.      In  * 

the  plane  of  the  Y  and  Z  directions,  therefore,  in  a  given  moment  of  time,  light 

will  radiate  from  the  center  as  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays,  the  wave 

fronts  being  represented  by  an  ellipse  within  a  circle. 
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The  last  and  most  important  plane  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  X  and  Z 
directions,  Fig.  572.  Light  will  radiate  from  O  toward  X  and  Z  and  all  in- 
termediate directions  with  vibrations  parallel  to  OF,  hence  traveling  with  a 
miif  orm  and  intermediate  veloc- 
ity, I /p.  The  distance  traveled 
in  a  given  moment  of  time  is 
represented  in  Fig.  575  by  the 
circle  with  the  radius  1//3. 
There  will  likewise  travel  in  the 
direction  OZ  a  ray  resulting 
from  vibrations  parallel  to  OX, 
hence  moving  with  the  max- 
imum velocity,  1/a.  Also  a 
ray  will  travel  in  the  direction 
OX  with  vibrations  parallel  to 
OZ,  hence  having  the  minimum 
velocity,  I/7.  In  intermediate 
positions  the  light  velocity  will 
be  proportional  to  the  radii  of 
an  ellipse  with  1/a  and  I/7 
respectively  as  its  semi-major 
and  semi-minor  diameters,  Fig. 
575.  In  the  plane  of  the  X  and 
Z  directions,  therefore,  in  a  given 
moment  of  time,  light  will 
radiate  from  the  center  as  or- 
dinary and  extraordinary  rajrs, 
the  wave  fronts  represented  by  a  circle  intersecting  an  eUipse.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  this  last  plane  there  are  four  points  where  the  two  wave 

fronts  coincide.  In  other 
words,  light  traveling  along 
the  radial  lines  connecting 
these  points  will  be  moving 
with  uniform  velocity  and 
consequently  along  these 
directions  there  will  be  no 
double  refraction.  These 
directions  are  known  as  the 
optic  axes  of  the  crystal 
and  since  there  are  two  of 
them  the  optical  group  is 
spoken  of  as  biaxial.  The 
character  of  these  optic 
axes  will  be  more  fuUy 
developed  in  a  later  article. 
In  the  above  paragraphs 

Eiiipae^L^^T^ — -^ — 1 — i^*;;'  v;^"**^**"  *^®  wave  fronts  for  Kght 

moving  in  the  three  prin- 
cipal optical  planes  of  the 
crystal  have  been  discussed.  Fig.  576  represents  the  wave  fronts  in  these 
three  planes  as  they  appear  when  bounding  one  octant.    The  complete  wave 
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surfaces  for  light  propagated  in  all  directions  consist  of  warped  figures 
which  conform  to  the  circular  or  elliptical  wave  fronts  already  described  in 
the  three  principal  planes  and  have  intermediate  positions  elsewhere.  The 
only  satisfactory  way  to  represent  these  complete  surfaces  is  by  means  of 

a  model. 

397.  Biaxial  Indicatrix.  —  It  is  found  further  that  the  optical  structure 

of  a  biaxial  crystal  can  be  represented  by  an  ellipsoid,  known  as  the  indicatrix^ 

having  as  its  axes  three  lines  which  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  and  proportional  in  length  to 
the  indices  a,  fi,  y.  This  is  analogous  to  the  similar 
figure  for  uniaxial  crystals  described  in  Art.  382. 

This  ellipsoid,  whose  axes  represent  in  magnitude 
the  three  principal  refractive  indices,  a  ff,  y  (where 
a  <  P  <  y),  (see  Fig.  677),  not  only  exhibits 
the  character  of  the  optical  sjrmmetry,  but  from  it 
may  be  derived  the  direction,  velocity  and  plane  of 
vibration  of  any  light  ray  traversing  the  crystal. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  character  of 
the  two  light  rays  which  result  from  a  single  incident 
ray  may  be  derived  from  a  study  of  that  elliptical 
section  of  the  indicatrix  which  is  normal  to  the 
incident  ray.  If  this  section  happens  to  be  one  of 
the  three  principal  sections  of  the  indicatrix,  ABABj 
ACAC,  or  BCBC,  Fig.  577,  its  major  and 
minor  diameters  give  the  directions  of  vibration 
and  their  semi-lengths  the  indices  of  refrac- 
tion of  the  two  rays.  If  the  incident  ray  has  some 
direction    different    from    the   directions   of    the 

three  axes  of  the  indicatrix  eUipsoid  the  derivation  of  the  character  of  the 

two  refracted  rays  is  not  as  simple.     Let  Fig.  578  represent  such  an  elliptical 

section  normal  to  the  inclined  ray  L-L,    In  this  case  the  major  and  minor 

diameters  R-O-R  and  r-O-r  of  the 

eUiptical  section  lie  in  the  vibration 

planes  of  the  two  rays  but  the 

directions     of    vibration    of    the 

latter  will  be  somewhat  inclined 

to  the  elliptical  section.     These 

directions    of    vibration  may  be 

obtained  by  erecting  normals  to 

the  surface  of  the  indicatrix  at 

the  points    R    and  r  where  the 

major  and  minor  diameters  of  the 

elliptical  section  meet  that  surface. 

These  normals  RN  and  m,  when 

extended  to  the  line  of  the  incident 

ray  L-L,  yield  the  directions  of 

vibration  and  the  refractive  indices  of  the  two  refracted  rays.  Their  direc- 
tions of  transmission  (the  lines  OS  and  OT)  will  be  perpendicular  to  these 

normals  and  since  neither  of  the  latter  lie  in  the  elliptical  section  both  rays 

will  be  refracted  and  behave  as  extraordinary  rays. 

There  are  two  special  sections  of  the  indicatrix  that  require  notice.    The 
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line  B-O-B  (Fig.  577)  is  longer  than  the  line  A-O-A  but  shorter  than  the  line 
C^O-C.  Obviously,  in  some  position  intermediate  between  A-O-A  and 
C-O-C  there  will  be  a  diameter  of  the  ellipse  AC  AC  which  will  be  equal  in 
length  to  B-O-B.  There  are  two  such  lines,  as  S-OS  and  S'-O-S'  in  Kg. 
577.  The  major  and  minor  diameters  of  these  sections  of  the  indicatrix, 
BSBS  and  BS'BS'y  are  equal  and  the  sections  therefore  become  circles.  Con- 
sequently light  passing  through  a  section  of  a  crystal  cut  parallel  to  either  of 
these  circular  sections  of  its  indicatrix  will  have  a  uniform  velocity  and  may 
vibrate  in  any  transverse  direction.  In  other  words,  there  will  be  no  double 
refraction  along  the  lines  normal  to  these  two  sections.  These  lines  consti- 
tute what  are  known  as  the  primary  optic  axes  of  the  crystal;  see  further  in 
Art.  398. 

The  major  and  minor  diameters  of  any  section  of  the  indicatrix  3deld  the 
traces  upon  that  section  of  the  planes  of  vibrations  of  the  two  rays  into  which 
the  ray  normal  to  the  section  is  refracted.  In  other  words,  the  major  and  minor 
diameters  of  the  eUiptical  section  of  the  indicatrix  give  the  directions  of  extinc- 
tion of  a  crystal  section  having  this  optical  orientation.  Further,  these 
extinction  directions  bisect  the  angles  made  by  the  traces  upon  the  section  of 
two  planes,  each  of  which  includes  the  pole  of  the  section  and  one  of  the  two 
optic  axes.  This  may  be  demonstrated  by  aid  of  Fig.  579  which  represents 
a  general  elliptical  section  of  an  indicatrix.  A-A  and  B~B  are  the  major  and 
minor  diameters  of  the  ellipse  and  so  represent  the  extinction  directions  of  the 
mineral  section.  C-C  and  C'-C'  represent  the  intersections  of  the  two  circu- 
lar sections  of  the  indicatrix  with  this  elliptical  section.  As  these  lines  are 
diameters  of  equal  circles  they  must  be  equal  in  length  and  it  therefore  follows 
from  the  geometrical  nature  of  an  ellipse  that  the  angles  AOC  and  AOC  are 
equal.  Let  the  line  P-P  represent  the  intersection  with  this  elliptical  section 
of  a  plane  in  which  liS  the  normal  to  the  section  and  one  of  the  optic  axes. 
Since  this  plane  includes  an  optic  axis  it  must 
be  perpendicular  to  the  circular  section  of 
the  indicatrix  of  which  the  line  C'-C  is  a 
diameter.  Also  since  this  plane  includes  the 
normal  to  the  elliptical  section  imder  consid- 
eration it  must  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
latter  plane.  Under  these  conditions  it  is 
obvious  that  the  lines  P-P  and  C'-C'  in  Fig. 
579  must  be  at  ri^t  angles  to  each  other. 
In  the  same  way  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
lines  P'-P'  and  C-C  are  also  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  Since  the  angles  AOC  and 
AOC'  are  equal  and  the  an^es  POC  and 
P'OC  are  also  equal  it  follows  that  the  angles 
AOP  and  AOP'  are  likewise  equal.  In  other 
words  the  lines  A-4  *"^d  ^^^  representing 
the  directions  of  extinction  of  the  section 
bisect  the  angles  made  by  the  traces  upon 
the  section  of  the  two  planes  which 
respectively  pass  through  each  optic  axis  and 
the  normal  to  the  section.  This  fact  will  be 
made  use  of  later,  see  Art.  407»  in  explaining  the  characters  of  the  biaxial 
interference  figure. 
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398.  Primary  and  Secondary  Optic  Axes.  —  It  has  already  been  stated 
(Art.  397)  that  there  are  two  directions,  namely,  those  normal  to  the  circular 

cross  sections  of  the  indicatrix  {SS,  S'S\ 
Fig.  577)  in  which  all  light  is  propagated 
with  uniform  velocity.  Hence  in  these 
directions  there  can  be  no  double  refraction 
within  a  crystal;  nor  is  there  when  the  ray 
emerges.  These  two  directions  bear  so  close 
an  analogy  to  the  optic  axes  of  a  uniaxial 
crystal  that  they  are  also  called  optic  axes, 
and  the  crystals  here  considered  are  hence 
named  biaxial.  In  Fig.  575,  which  represents 
a  cross  section  of  the  wave-surfaces  in  the 
plane  of  the  X  and  Z  directions,  these  optic 
axes  have  the  direction  .SS,  S'S'  normal  to 
the  tangent  planes  Uy  ft',  and  the  direction 
of  the  external  wave  is  given  by  the  normal 
Sa  (Fig.  580). 

Properly  speaking  the  directions  mentioned 
are  those  of  the  primary  optic  axes,  for  there 
are  also  two  other  somewhat  analogous  directions,  PP,  P'P',  of  Fig.  575, 
called  for  sake  of  cQstinction  the  secondary  optic  axes.  The  properties  of  the 
latter  directions  are  obvious  from  the  following  considerations. 

In  the  section  of  the  wave-surface  shown  in  Fig.  575  (also  enlarged,  in  Fig. 
580),  corresponding  to  the  axial  plane  XZ,  it  is  seen  that  the  circle  with  radius 

-  intersects  the  ellipse  whose  major  and  minor  axes  are  -  and  -  in  the  four 

points  P,  P,  P',  P',  Corresponding  to  these  directions  the  velocity  of  propa- 
gation is  obviously  the  same  for  both  rays.  Hence  within  the  crjrstal  these 
rays  travel  together  without  double  refraction.  Since,  however,  there  is 
no  common  wave-front  for  these  two  rays  (for  the  tangent  for  one  ray  is  repre- 
sented by  mm  and  for  the  other  by  nriy  Fig.  580)  they  do  suffer  double  refrac- 
tion on  emerging;  m  fact,  two  external  Ught-waves  are  formed  whose  directions 
are  given  by  the  normals  P/t*  and  Pv,  These  directions,  PP,  P'P',  therefore, 
have  a  relatively  minor  interest,  and  whenever,  in  the  pages  following,  optic 
axes  are  spoken  of,  they  are  always  the  primary  optic  axes,  that  is,  those  having 
the  directions  SS,  S'S'  (Fig.  575),  or  OS,  Fig.  580.  In  practice,  however,  as 
remarked  in  the  next  article,  the  angular  variation  between  the  two  sets  of 
axes  is  usually  very  small,  perhaps  1^  or  less. 

899.  Interior  and  Exterior  Conical  Refraction.  —  The  tangent  plane  to  the  wave-surfaoe 
drawn  normal  to  the  line  OS  through  the  point  S  (Fig.  580)  may  be  shown  to  meet  it  in  a 
small  circle  on  whose  circumference  lie  the  points  S  and  7.  This  circle  is  the  base  of  the 
interior  cone  of  rays  SOT,  whose  remarkaole  properties  will  be  briefly  hinted  at.  If  a 
section  of  a  biaxial  crystal  oe  cut  with  its  faces  normal  to  OS,  those  parallel  rays  belonging 
to  a  cylinder  having  this  circle  as  its  base,  incident  ui)on  it  from  without,  will  be  propagated 
within  as  the  cone  SOT,  Conversely,  rays  from  within  corresponding  in  position  to  the 
surface  of  this  cone  will  emerge  paraUd  and  form  a  circular  cylinder.  This  phenomenon 
is  called  interior  conical  refraction. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  section  be  cut  with  its  faces  normal  to  OP^  those  rays  having 
the  direction  of  the  surface  of  a  cone  formed  by  perpendiculars  to  mm  and  nn  will  be  propa- 
gated within  parallel  to  OP^  and  emer^ng  on  the  other  surface  form  without  a  similar  cone 
on  the  other  side.    This  phenomenon  is  called  exterior  conical  refraction. 

In  the  various  figures  given  (573-580)  the  relations  are  much  exaggerated  for  the  sake 
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of  deameBs;   in  practice  the  relatively  small  difference  between  the  indices  of  refraction 
a  and  7  maKes  this  cone  of  small  angular  size,  rarely  over  2°. 

400.  Optic  Axial  Angle.  Bisectrices.  Positive  and  Negative  Biaxial 
Crystals.  —  The  optic  axes  always  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  X  and  Z  optical 
directions;  this  plane  is  called  the  optic  axial  plane  (or,  briefly,  ax.  pL).  It  is 
obvious  from  a  consideration  of  the  indicatrix  ellipsoid  that  the  position  of 
its  circular  sections  and  consequently  of  the  optic  axes  normal  to  them,  will 
Vary  with  a  variation  in  the  relative  values  of  the  indices  of  refraction.  As 
alr^uly  stated  the  index  fi  is  not  an  arithmetical  mean  between  a  and  y  but 
may  at  times  be  nearer  to  a  than  to  7  or  the  reverse.  As  these  relations 
change,  the  shape  of  the  indicatrix  and  the  position  of  its  circular  sections  and 
the  angle  between  the  optic  axes  will  also  change.  The  mathematical  relations 
between  the  optic  axial  angle  and  the  principle  refractive  indices  are  given  in 
the  next  article.  From  the  above  it  is  obvious  that  for  certain  relative  values 
of  the  refractive  indices,  the  optic  angle  must  be  90°.*  Such  a  case,  however, 
is  rarely  observed  and  when  it  occurs  it  is  true  for  light  of  a  certain  color  f 
(wave-length)  only  and  not  for  others. 

The  X  and  Z  optical  directions  bisect  the  angles  between  the  optic  axes 
and  are  therefore  known  as  bisectrices.  The  one  that  bisects  the  acute  axial 
angle  is  called  the  acuie  bisectrix  (or  Bxa)  while  the  one  bisecting  the  obtuse 
angle  is  the  obtuse  bisectrix  (or  Bxo).  If  the  word  bisectrix  is  used  alone  with- 
out special  qualification  it  is  always  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  acute 
bisectrix. 

Either  X  or  Z  may  be  the  acute  bisectrix.  If  X  is  the  acute  bisectrix  the 
substance  is  said  to  be  optically  negative,  while  if  Z  is  the  acute  bisectrix  it  is 
optically  positive. 

Roughly  expressed,  the  optic  axes  will  lie  nearer  to  Z  than  to  X  —  that  is, 
Z  will  be  the  bisectrix  —  when  the  value  of  the  intermediate  index,  P,  is  nearer 
to  that  of  a  than  to  that  of  7.  It  is  obvious  (cf .  Fig.  575)  that  in  this  case,  as 
the  angle  diminishes  and  becomes  nearly  equal  to  zero,  the  form  of  the  ellip- 
soid then  approaches  that  of  the  prolate  spheroid  of  the  positive  uniaxial 
crystal  as  its  limit  (Fig.  557,  p.  256) ;  this  shows  the  appropriateness  of  the 
+  sign  here  used. 

Chi  the  other  hand,  the  optic  axes  will  Ue  nearer  to  X  than  to  Z  —  that  is, 
X  will  be  the  bisectrix  —  if  the  value  of  the  mean  index  /3  is  nearer  to  that  of 
7  than  to  that  of  a.  Such  a  crystal,  for  which  Bxa  =  X,  is  called  optically 
negative.  In  this  case  the  smaller  the  angle  the  more  the  ellipsoid  approaches 
the  oblate  spheroid  of  the  negative  uniaxial  crystal  (Fig.  556,  p.  256). 

The  foUowing  are  a  few  examples  of  positive  and  negative  biaxial  crystals: 

Positive  (+).  Negative  (— ). 

Sulphur.  Aragonite. 

Enstatite.  Hypersthene. 

Topaz.  Muscovite. 

Barite.  Orthoclase. 

Chrysolite.  Epidote. 

Albite.  Axinite. 

*  The  axial  an^e  will  equal  90°  when  the  indices  satisfy  the  following  equation: 

t  For  danburite  axial  angle  »  89°  14'  for  green  (thallium)  and  90°  14'  for  blue  (CuSOi). 
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401.  Relation  of  the  Axial  Angle  to  the  Refractive  Indices.  —  If  in  a 
given  case  the  values  of  a,  fi,  and  y  are  known,  the  value  of  the  interior  optic 
axial  angle  known  as  2V;  see  also  Art.  408,  can  be  calculated  from  them  by 
the  following  formulas: 
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ExamiTiatum  of  Biaxial  CrysUda  in  Polarized  LdgfU 

402.  Sections  in  Parallel  Polarized  Light  with  Crossed  Nicols. 

Interference  Colors.  Thin  sections  of  biaxial  crystals  when  examined  between 
crossed  nicols  in  general  show  some  interference  color.  This  color  will  depend 
upon  the  following  factors:  the  thickness  of  the  section,  —  the  thicker  the  sec- 
tion the  higher  the  order  of  color;  the  birefringence  of  the  substancCy  —  the  higher 
the  birefringence  (i.e.,  the  greater  the  difference  between  the  values  of  a  and 
7)  the  higher  the  order  of  color;  the  optical  orientation  of  the  section,  —  in  gen- 
eral, the  nearer  the  section  comes  to  being  parallel  to  the  optic  axial  plane, 
in  which  he  the  vibration  directions  of  the  fastest  and  slowest  rays,  the  higher 
will  be  its  birefringence  and  the  order  of  its  interference  color. 

Extinction  Directions.  A  section  which,  in  general,  is  colored  will  show  dur- 
ing a  complete  revolution  on  the  microscope  stage  four  positions  at  90^  inter- 
vals in  which  it  appears  dark.  These  are  the  positions  of  extinction,  or  are 
those  positions  in  which  the  vibration  planes  of  the  section  coincide  with  those 
of  the  nicols.  When  the  directions  of  extinction  of  a  section  are  paiidlel  or 
at  right  angles  to  a  crystallographic  axis  or  to  the  trace,  upon  the  section,  of 
a  crystallographic  axial  plane  it  is  said  to  show  parallel  extinction.    If  the 

extinction  directions  are  not  parallel  to  these 
crystallographic  directions  the  extinction  is 
said  to  be  inclined. 

For  example,  in  Fig.  581,  let  the  two  larger 
rectangular  arrows  represent  the  vibration 
directions  for  the  two  nicols,  and  between 
which  suppose  a  section  of  a  biaxial  crystal, 
abed,  to  be  placed  so  that  one  edge  of  a  known 
crystallographic  plane  coincides  with  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  these  lines.  The  vibration 
directions  of  the  section  are  indicated  by  the 
dotted  arrows  and  as  in  this  position  of  the 
section  these  directions  do  not  coincide  with  the 
vibration  directions  of  the  nicols  the  section  will 
appear  hght.  The  section  will  have  to  be  turned  to  the  position  a'Vdd' 
in  order  to  achieve  this  coincidence  and  so  bring  about  extinction.  The 
angle  (indicated  in  the  i&gure)  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  revolve  the 
plate  to  obtain  the  effect  described,  is  the  angle  which  one  of  the  vibration 
directions  in  the  given  plate  makes  with  the  given  crystallographic  edge  ad\ 
it  is  called  the  extinction  angle. 

403.  Measurement  of  the  Extinction  Angle.  —  It  frequently  becomes 
important  to  measure  as  accurately  as  possible  the  extinction  angle  of  a  sec- 
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tions  of  all  wave-lengths  from  that  of  violet  light  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum 
to  that  of  red  light  at  the  other,  certain  wave-lengths  will  be  absorbed  during 
the  passage  of  the  light  through  the  mineral,  so  that  the  light,  as  it  emerges, 
has  a  definite  color.  It  happens  in  certain  deeply  colored  minerals  that  the 
amount  and  character  of  this  absorption  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the 
light  vibration.  For  instance  in  the  case  of  uniaxial  minerals,  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  rays  may  emerge  from  the  section  with  distinctly  different 
colors.  Take,  for  instance,  a  prismatic  section  of  a  brown  colored  tourmaline 
and  observe  it  in  plane  polarized  light  without  the  use  of  the  upper  nicol.  As 
the  section  is  revolved  upon  the  stage  of  the  polariscope  the  color  may  change 
from  a  dark  brown  to  a  light  yellow-brown.  The  greatest  difference  in  the 
color  occurs  at  positions  90°  apart  and  when  the  crystallographic  directions  of 
the  section,  i.e.,  the  vertical  crystallographic 
axis  and  the  trace  of  the  plane  of  the  horizontal 
axes,  are  either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the 
vibration  plane  of  the  polarizer.  In  other 
words,  these  extremes  of  color  occur  when  the 
directions  of  the  vibration  of  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  rays  in  the  section  are  parallel  or 
perpendicular  to  the  vibration  plane  of  the 
light  entering  the  section.  In  Kg.  571,  A,  let 
P-P  represent  the  vibration  direction  of  the 
light  entering  the  section.  The  mineral  section 
is  so  placed  that  the  direction  of  the  vertical 
crystal  axis  is  perpendicular  to  P-P.  The 
hght  on  entering  the  section  will  therefore 
vibrate  in  the  plane  of  the  horizontal  axes  or 
as  the  ordinary  ray,  o.  In  this  position  the 
tourmaline  section  is  dark  colored  and  con- 
sequently it  is  seen  that  light  vibrating  in  the 
mineral  as  the  ordinary  ray  is  largely  al^rbed. 
Now  tium  the  section  through  a  90®  angle  to 
the    position    shown    in    Kg.    571,    B.     In 

this  position  the  light  must  vibrate  in  the  section  wholly  as  the 
extraordinary  ray,  6,  and  the  color  is  a  light  yellow-brown.  There- 
fore the  extraordinary  ray  is  only  sUghtly  absorbed.  This  difference  in 
the  absorption  or  the  color  of  the  two  rays  is  known  as  dichroism.  Either 
the  ordinary  or  the  extraordinary  ray  may  be  the  most  absorbed  and  the  two 
cases  are  expressed  as  either  o  >  e  (o)  >  e)  or  e  >  o  {€  >  <a).  In  uniaxial 
minerals  dichroism  is  to  be  best  observed  in  prismatic  sections  where  it  attains 
its  full  intensity.  Basal  sections  show  no  dichroism,  since  light  passing  through 
the  section  parallel  to  the  optic  axis  must  all  vibrate  in  the  horizontal  axial 
plane  and  belong  wholly  to  the  ordinary  ray. 

An  instrument  called  a  dichroscope^  contrived  by  Haidinger,  ia  Bometimes  used  for 
examining  this  property  of  crystals.  An  oblone  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar  is  placed 
in  a  metallic  cyiinoricm  case^  having  a  convex  Tens  at  one  end,  and  a  square  hole  at  the 
other.  On  looking  through  it,  the  square  hole  appears  double;  one  image  belongs  to  the 
ordinarv  and  the  other  to  the  extraordinary  ray.  When  a  pleochroic  crystal  is  examined 
with  it  by  transmitted  light,  on  revolving  it  the  two  squares,  at  intervals  of  90°  in  the  revo- 
lution, have  different  colors,  corresponding  to  the  vibration-planes  of  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  ray  in  calcite.  Since  the  two  ima^  are  situated  side  by  side,  a  very  slight 
difference  of  color  is  perceptible.  A  similar  device  ia  sometimes  used  as  an  ocular  in  the 
microscope. 
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position  of  extinction  its  birefringent  efiFect  is  added  to  that  of  the  two 
opposite  quadrants  of  the  ocular  and  subtracted  from  that  of  the  remaining 
two.  Consequently  adjacent  quadrants  become  differently  colored.  A  very 
slight  rotation  of  the  section  is  sufficient  to  produce  an  appreciable  effect. 

Another  microscope  accessory  using  the  same  principle  as  the  Bertrand 
ocular  is  the  so-called  bi-quartz  wedge  plate  described  by  Wright.  This  con- 
sists of  two  adjacent  plates  of  quartz  cut  normal  to  the  c  crystal  axis,  one  from 
a  left-handed  and  the  other  from  a  right-handed  cr3rstal.  Above  these  are 
placed  two  wedges  of  quartz,  a  right-handed  wedge  above  the  left-handed 

Elate,  etc.  At  the  point  where  the  wedge  is  equal  in  thickness  to  the  plate 
eneath  there  will  be  zero  rotation  of  the  hght  and  between  crossed  nicols  this 
will  produce  a  dark  line  across  the  field.  As  the  distance  increases  from  this 
point  the  amoimt  of  rotation  of  the  light  increases  equally  but  in  opposite 
directions  on  either  side  of  the  central  dividing  line  of  the  plate.  Both  halves 
of  the^late  will  be  equally  illuminated  if  the  mineral  section  is  in  the  position 
of  extinction,  but  if  the  latter  is  turned  so  that  it  adds  or  subtracts  its  bire- 
fringent effect  to  that  of  the  quartz  plate  the  two  halves  become  differently 
illuminated.  By  moving  the  plate  in  or  out  a  position  can  be  found  where 
this  change  in  illumination  is  most  marked.  This  quartz  plate  is  used  with 
a  special  ocular  provided  with  a  slot  in  such  a  position  that  the  quartz  plate 
may  be  introduced  into  the  microscope  tube  at  the  focal  plane  of  the  ocular 
and  with  the  medial  line  of  the  plate  parallel  to  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the 
polarizer.    A  cap  nicol  is  used  above  the  ocular. 

404.  Determination  of  the  Birefringence  with  the  Microscope.  —  The 
value  of  the  maximum  birefringence  (7  -•  a)  is  obviously  given  at  once  when 
the  refractive  indices  are  known.  It  can  be  approximately  estimated  for  a 
section  of  proper  orientation  and  of  measured  thickness  by  noting  the  inter- 
ference-color as  described  in  Art.  347. 

406.  Determination  of  the  Relative  Refractive  Power.  —  The  relative 
refractive  power  of  the  two  vibration-directions  in  a  thin  section  is  readily 
determined  with  the  microscope  (in  parallel  polarized  Ught)  by  the  method  of 
compensation.  This  is  applicable  to  any  section,  whatever  its  orientation  and 
whether  imiaxial  or  biaxial.  The  methods  employed  have  already  been 
described  in  Art  348. 

A  crystal-section  is  said  to  have  positive  elongation  if  its  direction  of  exten- 
sion approximately  coincides  with  the  ether-axis  Z ;  if  with  X  the  elongation 
is  negative.  The  same  terms  are  also  used,  in  general,  according  to  the  relative 
refractive  power  of  the  two  directions. 

406.  Determination  of  the  Indices  of  Refraction  of  a  Biaxial  Mineral. 
—  The  indices  of  refraction  of  a  biaxial  mineral  are  determined  by  the  same 
methods  as  outlined  previously,  see  Art.  327,  the  only  modification  introduced 
being  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  three  principal  indices,  a,  0  and  7,  are  to 
be  determined. 

Measurement  of  the  Angles  of  Refraction  by  Means  of  Prisms,  Two  or 
three  prisms  must  be  used  to  determine  the  three  indices.  If  three  prisms 
are  used  they  are  cut  so  that  their  edges  are  parallel  respectively  to  the  X,  F, 
and  Z  directions  of  the  mineral.  In  the  case  of  an  orthorhombic  mineral,  in 
which  these  directions  are  parallel  to  the  directions  of  the  three  crystallo- 
graphic  axes,  the  prism  edges  would  have  to  be  respectively  parallel  to  the 
a,  bf  and  c  crystal  axes.  In  crystals  of  the  monoclinic  and  triclinic  systems 
the  proper  orientation  of  the  three  prisms  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty. 
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Each  such  prism  will  yield  two  refracted  and  polarized  rays  but  only  the  one 
whose  Ught  has  its  vibrations  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  prism  (to  be  deter- 
'  mined  by  the  use  of  a  nicol)  is  considered.  In  certain  cases  all  three  indices 
may  be  obtained  from  two  prisms.  If  one  prism  is  cut  so  that  not  only  is  its 
edge  parallel  to  one  of  the  directions  X,  Y^  and  Z  but  so  that  its  medial  plane 
contains  not  only  this  direction  but  one  other,  then  by  the  use  of  the  method 
of  minimum  deviation  an  index  may  be  determined  from  each  of  the  two 
refracted  rays.  Or  with  a  small  angle  prism  cut  so  that  one  of  its  faces  con- 
tains two  of  these  directions  the  corresponding  two  indices  may  be  determined 
when  the  method  of  perpendicular  incidence  is  used  upon  this  face.  In  mak- 
ing these  measurements  it  is  important  to  note  the  crystallographic  directions 
pfutdlel  to  which  the  different  rays  vibrate.  In  this  way  the  optical  orienta- 
tion in  respect  to  the  crystallographic  directions  can  be  determined. 

Method  of  Total  Reflection.  The  method  of  total  reflection  for  determining 
the  indices  of  refraction  of  a  biaxial  mineral  has  'the  obvious  advantage  that 
only  polished  plates  of  the  mineral  are  required  instead  of  carefully  orientated 
prisms.  In  general,  the  plane  surface  of  a  plate  will  give  with  the  total 
refractometer  two  boundaries  of  total  reflection.  Both  of  these  shadows  move 
when  the  section  is  rotated.  Four  readings  should  be  taken  corresponding 
to  the  maximum  and  minimum  positions  of  each  boundary.  The  largest  and 
smallest  angles  read  will  give  on  calculation  the  values  for  the  greatest  and 
least  indices  of  refraction,  i.e.,  y  and  a.  The  mean  index  of  refraction,  j9,  can 
be  derived  from  one  of  the  other  measurements.  There  are  certain  more  or 
less  compUcated  methods  by  which  these  two  intermediate  readings  can  be 
tested  in  order  to  prove  which  is  the  correct  one  for  the  index  fi.  It  is  com- 
monly simpler  to  make  use  of  another  plate  having  a  different  crystallographic 
orientation.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the  second  plate  one  of  the  intermediate 
angles  corresponds  with  one  already  observed  on  the  first  plate  while  the 
second  angle  shows  no  such  correspondence.  The  angle  that  is  common  to 
the  two  plates  is  the  one  desired.  If  the  plate  is  orientated  so  that  its  plane 
contains  two  of  the  three  optical  directions,  X,  Y  and  Z,  all  three  indices  can 
be  obtained  easily  from  the  single  plate.  In  this  case  one  of  the  boundaries 
of  total  reflection  is  stationary  for  different  positions  of  the  plate.  This 
corresponds  to  the  ray  whose  vibrations  are  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  plate. 
The  other  boundary  will  vary  its  position  as  the  plate  is  rotated  and  yield  at 
its  maximum  and  minimum  positions  the  angles  corresponding  to  the  other 
two  indices  of  refraction. 

407.  Sections  of  Biaxial  Crystals  in  Convergent  Polarized  Light  —  In 
general,  sections  of  biaxial  crystals  when  examined  in  convergent  polarized 
light  show  interference  figures.  The  best  and  most  symmetrical  figures  are 
to  be  observed  when  the  section  has  been  cut  perpendicular  to  a  bisectrix, 
and  preferably  to  the  acute  bisectrix.  If  such  a  section  is  examined  under 
the  conditions  described  in  the  case  of  uniaxial  crystals,  see  Art.  389,  figures 
similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  583  will  be  observed.  When  the  axial  plane, 
i.e.,  the  plane  including  the  two  optic  axes,  lies  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
vibration  of  the  polarizer  the  figure  is  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  583,  A.  When 
these  two  directions  are  inclined  at  a  45°  angle  the  figure  is  like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  583,  B. 

First  consider  the  interference  figure  in  the  parallel  position.  Fig.  583,  A 
and  when  viewed  in  monochromatic  light.  It  consists  of  two  black  bars  that 
form  a  cross  somewhat  similar  to  the  cross  of  a  uniaxial  figiu^.    The  horizon- 
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tal  bar  ia  thinner  and  better  defined  than  the  vertical  one.  About  two  points 
on  the  horizontal  bar,  there  will  be  observed  a  concentric  aeries  of  dark  ellip- 
tical curvee  which,  as  they  enlarge,  coalesce,  forming  first  a  figure  e^t  and 
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then  a  double  curve.  As  the  section  is  rotated  on  the  microscope  or  polar- 
iscope  stage,  the  black  bars  forming  the  cross  separate  at  the  center  and  curve 
across  the  field  pivoting  on  these  points  until  at  the  45*^  position,  F^.  583,  B, 
they  form  the  two  aims  of  a  hyperbola. 

A  biaxial  mineral  has  two  directions,  the  directions  of  the  optic  axes,  along 
which  light  travels  with  no  double  refraction.  At  these  points  there  would 
be  no  birefringence  and  consequently  dark  spots  would  result.  As  the  paths 
of  the  light  rays  become  inclined  to  the  directions  of  the  optic  axes  the  hght 
suffers  double  refraction  and  in  increasing  degree  as  the  amount  of  inclination 
becomes  greater.  Consequently  at  short  distances  away  from  these  points 
the  light  must  be  refracted  into  two  rays  which  have  a  difference  of  phase  of 
one  wave-length  for  a  certain  colored  light,  the  yellow  of  the  sodium  flame  in 
this  case.  The  result  will  be  extinguishment  at  such  points.  The  assem- 
blage of  all  points  where  the  difference  of  phase  equals  one  wave-length  yields 
the  first  dark  elliptical-like  curve,  called  a  lenmiscate,  shown  in  the  figure. 
Further  out  will  be  found  curves  embracing  the  pointa  where  the  difference  of 
phase  is  two  wave-lengths,  three  wave-lengths,  etc. 

If  the  interference  figure  is  viewed  in  daylight  instead  of  the  monochro- 
matic light  the  black  curves  will  be  replaced  by  colored  ones.  Each  colored 
curve  is  produced  by  the  elimination  from  the  white  light  of  some  particular 
wave-length  of  light  on  account  of  the  interference  explained  above. 

The  convergent  bundle  of  light  rays  that  pass  through  the  section  will  each 
have  its  own  particular  plane  of  vibration.  The  directions  of  the  planes  of 
vibration  for  hght  emerging  from  the  section  at  any  given  point  can  be  found, 
as  explained  in  Art.  397,  by  bisecting  the  angles  made  by  two  lines  connectiitg 
this  point  with  the  two  points  of  emergence  of  the  optic  axes.  Fig.  684  shows 
how  the  direction  of  vibration  of  the  two  rays  emerging  from  given  points 
can  be  obtained  in  this  way.  These  directions  of  vibration  vary  over  the 
field  and  consequently  some  of  them  must  always  be  paraUel  or  very  nearly 
so  to  the  planes  of  vibration  of  the  nicol  prisms.  When  this  happens  the  light 
is  extinguished  and  darkness  results.  This  explains  the  formation  of  the  black 
bars  of  the  interference  figure.    Fig.  585  shows  the  bars  in  the  crossed  poeiticai 
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and  Fig.  586  when  separated  into  the  hyperbola  arms.  As  the  section  is 
turned  the  vibration  directions  of  new  points  successively  become  parallel 
to  the  planes  of  the  nicols  and  so  the  dark  bars  sweep  and  curve  across  the  field. 

684  (W 


With  a  thick  section  or  one  of  a  mineral  of  high  birefringence,  the  number 
of  colored  curves  (when  the  figure  is  viewed  in  daylight)  is  greater  than  with 
a  thinner  section  or  one  with  low  birefringence.  An  instructive  experiment 
can  be  made  by  noting  the  changes  in  the  interference  figure  obtained  from  a 
section  of  muscovite  as  the  mineral  is  cleaved  into  thinner  and  thinner  sheets. 
In  most  rock  sections  the  minerals  are  ground  so  thin  that  their  interference 
figures  do  not  show  any  colored  curves  but  rather  only  the  dark  hyperbola 
bars. 

The  biaxial  interference  figure  varies  in  appearance  with  the  change  in 
the  angle  between  the  optic  axes.  Where  this  angle  is  very  small  the  figure 
becomes  practically  the  same  as  that  of  a  uniaxial  crystal.  Where  this 
angle  becomes  greater  than  60^  the  points  of  the  emergence  of  the  optic  axes 
will  commonly  lie  outside  the  microscope  field.  In  the  latter  case  the  hyper- 
bola arms  will  appear  as  the  section  is  brought  into  the  parallel  position,  form 
a  cross,  and  then  as  the  section  is  further  revolved  will  curve  out  of  the  field 
again.  The  larger  the  axial  angle  the  more  rapidly  will  the  bars  disappear 
from  the  field.  A  comparative  measurement  of  the  axial  angles  of  two 
minerals  can  be  made  by  noting  the  angle  through  which  the  microscope  stage 
has  to  be  turned  in  order  to  cause  the  bars  to  leave  the  field.  The  system  of 
lenses  must  be  kept  the  same  for  the  two  experiments.  Or  by  experimenting 
with  various  minerals  with  known  axial  angles  a  scale  could  be  derived  for  a 
certain  microecope  and  system  of  lenses  so  that  the  axial  angle  of  any  other 
mineral  could  be  approximately  measured  in  this  way. 

A  symmetrical  interference  figure  may  also  be  obtained  from  a  section  cut 
perpendicular  to  the  obtuse  bisectrix.  In  general,  the  obtuse  axial  angle  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  acute  angle  and  the  interference  figure  will  differ 
therefore  in  this  respect  from  that  obtained  from  the  section  cut  perpendicular 
to  the  acute  bisectrix. 

It  is  important  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  biaxial  interference  figures 
which  are  obtained  from  inclined  sections.  They  are  chiefly  characterized 
by  the  fact  that  the  hyperbola  bars  curve  as  they  cross  the  field.  This  charac- 
teristic distinguishes  the  figure  from  an  eccentric  uniaxial  figure  in  which  the 
bars  of  the  cross  move  in  straight  lines  as  the  section  is  turned.  Fig.  587 
shows  in  the  row  A  a  series  illustrating  the  appearance  in  different  positions 
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of  the  figure  when  the  section  is  sl^tly  inclined  to  the  biaectrix.  In  row  B, 
a  series  where  the  section  is  cut  perpendicular  to  an  optic  axis  and  the  hyper- 
bola bar  revolves  in  the  field  as  upon  a  pivot.     In  this  case  the  bar  curves 
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with  its  convex  side  toward  the  acute  bisectrix.  If  the  axial  angle  waa  90" 
there  would  be  no  distinction  between  acute  and  obtuse  bisectrices  and  the 
bar  would  then  revolve  as  a  straight  line.  Therefore  such  a  figure  indicates 
by  the  amount  of  the  curvature  of  the  bar  the  size  of  the  axial  angle.  The 
figures  given  by  planes  cut  nearly  nonnal  to  an  optic  axis  are  often  of  great 
use  in  the  optical  examination  of  a  mineral.  Sections  which  will  furnish  them 
are  easily  found  by  noting  those  sections  of  the  mineral  that  remain  dark  or 
nearly  so  during  their  rotation  between  crossed  nicols.  If  the  single  bar 
shown  in  such  a  figure  exhibits  a  decided  curvature  it  indicates  that  the 
direction  of  the  acute  bisectrix  is  not  very  much  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
section  and  consequently  its  character,  whether  X  or  Z,  can  be  determined  by 
noting  the  character  of  that  extinction  direction  which  symmetrically  bisects 
the  curve.  From  this  observation  the  positive  or  negative  character  of  the 
mineral  can  be  determined.  In  row  C,  Fig.  587,  is  shown  a  series  of  figures 
where  the  section  has  a  still  greater  inclination.  '  A  section  cut  parallel  to  the 
axial  plane  does  not  give  a  decisive  interference  figure.  Often  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  figure  obtained  from  a  section  cut  parallel  to  the  optic 
axis  of  a  uniaxial  mineraJ,  see  Art,  392.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  while 
in  general  the  interference  figures  of  these  two  optical  classes  are  to  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  each  other,  cases  may  arise  in  which  such  differentiation 
is  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

408.  Measurement  of  the  Axial  Angle.  —  The  determination  of  the  ai^e 
made  by  the  optic  axes  is  most  accurately  accomplished  by  use  of  the  instru- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  588.  The  section  of  the  crystal,  cut  at  right  angles  to  the 
bisectrix,  is  held  in  the  pincers  at  p,  with  the  plane  of  the  axes  horizonlai,  and 
making  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  vibration-plane  of  the  nicols.  There  is  a 
cross-wire  in  the  focus  of  the  eyepiece,  and  as  the  pincers  holding  the  section 
are  turned  by  the  screw  at  the  top  (here  omitted)  one  of  the  axes,  that  is,  one 
black  hyperbola,  is  brought  in  coincidence  with  the  vertical  cross-wire,  and 
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then,  by  a  further  revolution,  the  second.  The  angle  which  the  section  has 
been  turned  from  one  axis  to  the  second,  as  read  off  at  the  vernier  on  the 
graduated  circle  above,  is  the  apparent  angle  for  the  axes  of  the  ^ven  crystal 
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Axial  Angle  Apparatus 
as  seen  in  the  air  {aea  =  IE,  Fig.  589).     It  is  only  the  apparent  angle,  for,  on 
pafisii^  from  the  section  of  the  crystal  to  the  air,  the  true  axial  angle  is  more  or 
less  increased,  according  to  the  refractive  power  of  the  given  crystal.     The 
relation  between  the  real  interior  angle  and 
the  measured  angle  is  given  below.  "* 

If  the  axial  angle  is  lai^e,  the  axes  may 
suCfer  total  reflection.  In  this  case  some 
oil  or  liquid  with  a  high  refractive  power 
is  interposed  so  that  the  axes  will  no 
longer  be  totally  reflected  but  emerge  into 
the  liquid  and  thence  into  the  air.  In  the 
instrument  described  a  smalt  receptacle  fl^- 
hoiding  the  oil  is  brought  between  the 
tubes,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  and  the  pincers 
holding  the  section  are  immersed  in  this 
and  the  angle  measured  as  before. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  only  the 
acute  axial  angle  that  it  is  practicable  to 
measure;  but  sometimes,  especially  when 
oil  (or  other  liquid)  is  made  use  of,  the  obtuse  an^^e  can  also  be  determined 
from  a  second  section  normal  to  the  obtuse  bisectrix. 

JS  E   =  the  apparent  semi-acute  axial  angle  in  air  (Fig.  589), 
Ha  =    "  "  "  "         "     in  oil, 

Ht  =    "  "        semi-obtuse  angle  in  oil, 

Fa  -■  the  (real  or  interior)  semi-acute  angle, 
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Vo  =  the  (real  or  interior)  semi-obtuse  angle, 

n  =  refractive  index  for  the  oil  or  other  medium^ 

fi  =  the  mean  refractive  index  for  the  given  crystallized  substance, 

the  following  simple  relations  connect  the  various  quantities  mentioned: 

ft  fi 

sin  £  =  |3  sin  Va',  sin  S  =  n  sin  Ha',  sin  Vo  =  :s  sin  Ha;  sin  F©  =  -  sin  H^. 

P  P 

These  formulas  give  the  true  interior  angle  (2V)  from  the  measured 

apparent  angle  in  air  (2E)  or  in  oil  {2H)  when  the  mean  refractive  index  (0) 

IS  known. 

400.  Axial  Angle  Measured  with  the  Microscope.  —  Approximate  measurements  of 
the  axial  angle  may  be  made  by  various  methods  with  the  microscope.  In  most  cases  some 
sort  of  a  micrometer  ocular  is  used  which  contains  an  engraved  scale.  By  means  of  this 
scale  the  distance  between  the  points  of  emergence  of  the  optic  axes  can  be  determined. 
Mallard  *  showed  that  the  distance  of  any  point  from  the  center  of  the  interference  figure 
as  observed  in  the  microscope  is  very  closely  the  same  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  the 
ray  emerging  at  this  point  makes  with  the  axis  of  the  microscope.  The  Malmrd  equation 
for  the  derivation  of  the  axial  angle  is  D  ^  K  sm  E^  in  which  D  equals  one  half  the  meas- 
ured distance  between  the  optic  axes  and  K  a  constant  which  vanes  with  the  microscope 
and  the  system  of  lenses  usea.  K  for  a  given  set  of  lenses  may  be  determined  by  observing 
the  interference  figures  derived  from  plates  of  minerals  with  known  axial  angles  and  then 
substituting  the  values  for  D  and  E  in  the  above  equation.  The  angular  values  of  the 
divisions  on  the  micrometer  scale  of  the  ocular  may  also  be  determined  directly  by  the  use 
of  an  instrument  known  as  the  apertometer.  The  measurement  of  an  axial  angle  by  means 
of  the  microscope  is  naturally  most  easily  accomplished  when  the  points  of  emergence  of 
both  optic  axes  are  visible  in  the  field.  It  is  possible,  however,  by  various  ingenious  methods 
to  determine  its  value  when  only  one  optic  axis  is  in  view.  These  methods  are  too  com- 
plicated and  too  seldom  used  to  be  explained  here  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  text 
txx>ks  on  the  methods  of  petrographic  investigation  for  their  details.t 

410.  Determination  of  the  Optical  Character  of  a  Biaxial  Mineral 
from  Its  Interference  Figure.  Use  of  the  Quartz  Wedge.  —  If  the  section 
is  turned  until  its  interference  figure  is  in  the  45**  position  and  then  the  quartz 
wedge  inserted  above  the  section  through  the  45^  slot  in  the  microscope  tube 
the  vibration  directions  of  the  section  along  a  line  that  joins  the  optical  axes 
and  a  line  at  right  angles  to  this  through  the  center  of  the  figure  will  be  pared- 
lei  to  the  vibration  directions  of  the  quartz-wedge.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  efiFect  of  the  introduction  of  the  quartz  wedge  will  be  to  gradually 
increase  or  diminish  along  these  lines  the  birefringence  due  to  the  section  alone. 
If  the  directions  of  vibration  of  the  faster  and  slower  rays  in  the  quartz  coin- 
cide with  the  vibration  directions  of  the  similar  rays  in  the  section,  the  total 
birefringence  will  be  increased  and  the  efiFect  upon  the  interference  figure  will 
be  as  if  the  section  had  been  thickened.  Complete  interference  will  take  place 
with  rays  of  less  obliquity  and  the  colored  curves  will  be  drawn  closer  together. 
They  wiU  move,  as  the  quartz  wedge  is  pushed  in  over  the  section,  as  indicated 
by  the  arrows  shown  in  Fig.  590.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  quartz  wedge  is  so 
placed  that  its  optical  orientation  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  section,  the  effect 
will  be  the  same  as  if  the  section  was  being  gradually  thinned.  The  colored 
rings  about  the  points  of  the  optic  axes  will  expand  until  they  meet  in  the  cen- 
ter as  a  figure  eight  and  then  grow  outwards  as  a  continuous  curve.  The 
directions  of  their  movements  are  shown  by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  591.  Thiere- 
fore,  by  knowing  the  optical  orientation  of  the  quartz-wedge  and  noting  the 

*  Bull.  Soc.  Min.,  6,  7787,  1882. 

t  See  especially  Wright,  The  Methods  of  Petrographic  Microscopic  Research,  and 
Johannsen,  Manual  of  Petrographic  Methods. 
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effect  of  its  introduction  over  a  section  upon  the  interference  figure,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  determine  the  relative  character  of  the  two  important  extinction 
directions  of  the  sections;  that  is,  to  determine  whether  the  ray  vibrating  in 
the  plane  which  includes  the  optic  axes  is  faster  or  slower  than  the  one  which 
vibrates  in  the  plane  at  right  angles  to  this  direction. 

In  the  case  of  a  positive  mineral  the  acute  bisectrix,  which  in  a  sym- 
metrical interference  figure  is  the  direction  normal  to  the  section,  is  the 
direction  Z.  CJonsequently  the  direction  of  the  line  in  the  section  which 
passes  through  the  pK)ints  of  emergence  of  the  two  optic  axes  is  the  direction 
of  the  obtuse  bisectrix,  or  in  this  case  the  direction  X.  The  direction  Y  then 
will  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  section  and  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  the 
points  of  emergence  of  the  optic  axes.    In  the  case,  therefore,  of  a  positive 
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mineral,  the  faster  ray  has  its  vibrations  lying  in  the  optical  axial  plane 
With  a  negative  mineral  the  direction  X  becomes  the  acute  bisectrix  and 
will  be  normal  to  the  section,  while  the  direction  Z  will  lie  in  the  section 
along  the  line  connecting  the  points  of  emergence  of  the  optic  axes.  With 
a  negative  mineral,  therefore,  the  vibration  direction  wluch  lies  in  the 
optical  axial  plane  is  of  the  slower  ray.  By  finding,  therefore,  the 
relative  character  of  these  two  vibration  directions  the  optical  char- 
acter of  the  mineral  is  determined.  The  effects  produced  by  an 
interference  figure  which  is  perpendicular  to  an  obtuse  bisectrix  woidd  be 
exactly  opposite  to  those  described  above.  It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that 
the  positions  of  the  two  bisectrices  be  definitely  known.  With  sections  that 
are  very  thin  or  with  minerals  of  low  birefringence  the  interference  figure  may 
show  only  the  black  hyperbolas  without  any  colored  rings.  In  such  cases, 
frequently  the  introduction  of  the  quartz  wedge  in  such  a  position  that  its 
optical  orientation  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  section  will  suffice  to  so  thicken 
the  section  in  effect  as  to  cause  the  appearance  of  colored  rings.  Further,  with 
such  sections  it  is  possible  to  establish  the  directions  in  the  section  that  are 
parallel  and  at  right  angles  to  the  trace  upon  the*  section  of  the  optical  axial 
plane.  Then,  by  use  of  the  sensitive  tint,  when  the  convergent  lens  has  been 
removed  the  character  of  the  vibrations  parallel  to  these  two  directions  is 
easily  determined. 
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411.  Absorption    Phenomena    of    Biaxial    Crystals.    Pleochroism.  — 

Colored  biaxial  crystals  like  similar  uniaxial  crystals  may  show  different  de- 
grees or  kinds  of  absorption  of  the  light  passing  through  them  depending  upx>n 
the  direction  of  vibration  of  the  light.  In  biaxial  crystals  there  may  be  three 
different  degrees  of  absorption  corresponding  to  three  different  directions  of 
vibration  lying  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  general,  these  directions  co- 
incide with  the  optical  directions  X,  Y^  and  Z.  Variations  from  this  parallel- 
ism may  be  observed,  however,  in  cr3rstals  of  the  monoclinic  and  triclinic 
systems.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  describe  the  absorption  as  it  is  ob- 
served parallel  to  the  directions  X,  7,  and  Z.  If  light  vibrating  parallel  to 
X  is  the  most  absorbed  and  light  vibrating  parallel  to  Z  is  the  least  absorbed 
these  facts  are  expressed  as  X  >  Y  >  Z.  There  are  various  other  possibili- 
ties, such  asX>y  =  Z,  Z>X>y,  etc.  Further,  according  to  the  kind 
of  selective  absorption,  the  crystal  may  show  distinctly  different  colors  for 
light  vibrating  in  the  different  directions,  or  in  general  show  pleochroism. 
The  character  of  the  pleochroism  is  stated  by  giving  the  colors  correspond- 
ing to  the  vibrations  parallel  to  X,  F,  and  Z.  Eor  instance,  in  the  case  of 
rid)eckite,  X  =  deep  blue,  Y  —  light  blue,  Z  =  yellow-green.  In  order  to 
investigate  the  absorption  properties  of  a  biaxial  crystal  at  least  two  sections 
must  t^  obtained  in  which  will  lie  the  directions  X,  7,  and  Z.  These  sec- 
tions are  examined  on  the  stage  of  the  polariscope  or  microscope  without  the 
upper  nicol.  They  will  show  as  they  are  rotated  upon  the  stage  variations 
in  absorption  and  in  color  as  the  light  passing  through  them  vibrates  parallel  to 
first  one  and  then  the  other  of  their  vibration  directions.  See  the  discusaon 
of  dichroism  in  uniaxial  minerals,  Art.  393. 

When  a  section  cut  normal  to  an  optic  axis  of  a  cr^rstal  characterized  hy  a  high  degree 
of  color-absorption  is  exaniined  by  the  eye  alone  (or  with  the  microscope)  in  strongly  con- 
verging light,  it  often  shows  the  so-called  epopiic  figures f  polarizaiion'brushes.  or  houppes 
somewhat  resembling  the  ordinary  axial  interterence-figiires.  This  is  true  of  andalusite, 
epidote.  iolite,  also  tourmaline,  etc.  A  cleavage  section  of  epidote  ||cf001)  held  close  to  the 
eye  ana  looked  through  to  a  bright  skv  shows  the  polanzation-brusnes,  here  brown  on  a 
green  sround.  These  figures  are  caused  by  the  light  being  differently  absorbed  as  it  passes 
througn  the  section  with  different  degrees  of  inclination. 

In  certain  minerals  small  circular  or  elliptical  spots  may  be  observed  in  which  the  pleo- 
chroism is  stronger  than  in  the  surrounding  mineral.  These  are  commonly  spoken  of  as 
jakochroic  haloa.  They  are  found  to  surround  minute  inclusions  of  some  other  mineral. 
There  have  been  many  diverse  theories  to  account  for  these  '^halos''  but  recently  it  has 
been  shown  that  they  are  probably  due  to  some  radioactive  property  of  the  inclosed  crystal. 
Pleochroic  halos  have  been  observed  in  biotite,  iolite,  andalusite^  pyroxene,  hornblende, 
tourmaline,  etc.,  while  the  included  crystals  belong  to  aUanite,  rutde,  titanite,  zircon,  apa^ 
tite,  etc. 

Special  Optical  Characters  of  Orthorhombic  Crystals 

412.  Position  of  the  Ether-a3ds.  —  In  the  orthorhombic  system,  in 
accordance  with  the  symmetry  of  the  crystallization,  the  three  axes  of  the 
indicatrix,  that  is,  the  directions  X,  Y,  and  Z,  coincide  with  the  three  crystal- 
lographic  axes,  and  the  three  crystallographic  axial  planes  of  S3rmmetry  cor- 
respond to  the  planes  of  symmetry  of  the  ellipsoid.  Further  than  this,  there 
is  no  immediate  relation  between  the  two  sets  of  axes  in  respect  to  magnitude, 
for  the  reason  that,  as  has  been  stated,  the  choice  of  the  crystallographic 
axes  is  arbitrary  so  far  as  relative  length  and  position  are  concerned,  and  hence 
made,  in  most  cases,  without  reference  to  the  optical  character. 

Sections  of  an  orthorhombic  crystal  parallel  to  a  pinacoid  plane  (a(lOO)^ 
b(OlO),  or  c(OOl))  appear  dark  between  crossed  nicols,  when  the  axial  directions 
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coincide  with  the  vibration-planes  of  the  nicols;  in  other  words,  such  sections 
show  parallel  extinction. 

The  same  is  true  of  all  sections  that  are  parallel  to  one  of  the  three  crys- 
talli^raphic  axes,  i.e.,  sections  lying  in  the  prism,  macrodome  and  brachydome 
zones.  Sections,  however,  that  are  inclmed  to  all  three  crystallographic 
axes,  i.e.,  p3rramidal  sections,  will  show  inclined  extinction. 

413.  Determination  of  the  Plane  of  the  Optic  Axes.  —  The  plane  of 
the  optic  axes,  that  is,  the  plane  including  the  directions  X  and  Z,  must  be 
parallel  to  one  of  the  three  pinacoids.  Further,  the  acute  bisectrix  must  be 
normal  to  one  of  the  two  pinacoids  that  are  at  right  angles  to  the  optic  axial 
plane  while  the  obtuse  bisectrix  is  normal  to  the  other  such  pinacoid.  The 
optical  orientation,  i.e.,  the  relation  between  the  principal  optical  and  crystal- 
lographic directions,  can  be  easily  determined  by  the  examination  of  sections 
of  a  crystal  which  are  cut  parallel  to  the  three  pinacoids.  To  illustrate  by 
an  example,  let  it  be  assumed  that  such  sections  of  <;he  mineral  aragonite  are 
available.    These  are  represented  in  Fig.  592,  A,  B,  and  C.    If  the  relative 
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optical  Orientation  of  Araconlte 

characters  of  the  vibration  directions  of  each  section  are  determined  it  wiU  be 
found  that  light  vibrating  parallel  to  the  c  axis  in  sections  parallel  to  (100) 
and  (010)  is  in  both  cases  moving  with  the  greater  velocity,  that  light  vibrat- 
ing parallel  to  the  b  axis  in  (100)  and  (001)  is  in  both  cases  the  slower  ray,  and 
that  light  vibrating  parallel  to  the  a  axis  is  the  faster  ray  in  (001)  but  the  slower 
ray  in  (OlO).  From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  a  axis  must  coincide  with  the  direc- 
tion of  vibration  of  the  ray  having  the  intermediate  velocity,  or  be  the  same 
as  the  optical  direction  Y.  Also  it  follows  that  c  axis  —  X  and  b  axis  =  Z. 
Tlie  optic  axial  plane,  therefore,  since  it  must  include  X  and  Z,  lies  parallel  to 
(100).  If  the  sections  parallel  to  (001)  and  (010)  are  examined  in  convergent 
light  both  will  show  biaxial  interference  figures  with  the  points  of  emergence 
of  the  optic  axes  lying  a$  illustrated  in  B  and  C,  Fig.  592.  The  axial  angle 
observed  with  the  section  parallel  to  (001)  is  much  smaller  than  that  obtained 
from  (010).  Consequently  the  acute  bisectrix  is  normal  to  the  base  (001) 
and  since  it  is  the  direction  X  the  mineral  is  optically  negative.  These  facts 
of  optical  orientation  may  be  summarized  in  the  statements:  optically  —  , 
Ax.  pi.  II  a(lOO),  Bx.  ±  c(OOl). 
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414.  Dispersion  of  the  Optic  Axes  in  Orthorhombic  Crystals.  —  In 

determining  the  indices  of  refraction  of  a  crystal  by  nieans  of  the  prism  method 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  when  the  incident  ray  is  of  white  light  the  refracted  ray 
will  in  general  show  this  white  light  dispersed  into  its  primary  colors.  The 
amount  of  this  dispersion  is  usually  small  but  in  certain  substances  becomes 
considerable.  Obviously  since  the  angle  of  refraction  varies  in  this  way 
with  the  different  wave-lengths  of  light  the  indices  of  refraction  will  also  vary. 
In  biaxial  minerals,  as  already  stated,  the  optic  axial  angle  is  directly  depend- 
ent upon  the  relative  values  of  the  three  indices  of  refraction,  a,  /8,  and  y. 
As  these  indices  may  show  considerable  differences,  depending  upon  the 

wave-length  of  the  refracted  ray,  it  follows 
that  the  optic  axial  angle  will  also  vary  with 
the  color  of  the  light  used.  In  other  words, 
the  optic  axes  may  be  dispersed.  Fig.  593 
represents  such  a  case  in  which  the  angle 
between  the  optic  axes  for  red  light  is 
greater  than  that  for  blue.  The  opposite 
condition  may  hold,  in  which  the  an^e  for 
blue  is  greater  than  for  red.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  interference  figure  when 
observed  in  blue  Ught  will  not  exactly  co- 
incide with  that  produced  by  red  light. 
The  bisectrices  of  both  figures  wiU  be  the 
same  but  the  position  of  the  points  where 
the  optic  axes  emerge  will  be  different  and 
consequently  the  positions  of  the  hjrper- 
bolas  and  lemniscate  curves  will  also  be 
different.  In  the  case  of  orthorhombic 
crystals  the  dispersion  will  always  be  symmetrical  to  the  two  symmetry 
planes  of  the  indicatrix  that  pass  through  the  acute  bisectrix,  i.e.,  the  direc- 
tions M-M  and  N-N  594  595 
in  Figs.  594  and  595.  ^ 
This  particular  type  of  ' 
dispersion  is  said  to  be 
Ortiiorhombic  Disper- 
sioTif  in  order  to  distin- 
guish it  from  that  ob-  p 
served  in  biaxial  crys- 
tals of  other  systems. 
The  two  possible  cases 
of  orthorhombic  disper- 
sion are  shown  in  Figs. 

594  and  595.  Inexpres-  u     u-   t^ 

sing  these  two  cases  the  Orthorhombic  Disperaon 

Greek  letters  p  (for  red)  and  u  (for  violet)  are  used.  When  the  axes  for  red 
light  are  more  dispersed  than  those  for  blue  that  fact  is  expressed  as  p  >  u 
or  in  the  reverse  case  it  is  p  <  u. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  effect  produced  upon  the  interference  figure 
by  the  dispersion  of  the  optic  axes  is  too  slight  to  be  noted.  In  exceptional 
cases  where  the  amount  of  dispersion  is  large  the  effects  are  clearly  seen.  The 
hyperbola  bars,  which  are  ordinarily  black  throughout,  will,  when  the  figure 
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is  observed  in  white  light,  be  seen,  near  the  center,  to  be  bordered  on  one  side 
by  a  red  fringe  and  on  the  other  by  a  blue  one.  The  first  one  or  two  of  the 
colored  lemniscates  will  also  be  broadened  out  along  the  line  joining  the  two 
optic  axes.  As  already  stated  these  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  figure 
mil  always  be  symmetrical  in  respect  to  the  traces  of  the  two  synmietry  planes 
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l3ring  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  the  case,  Fig.  594,  where  the  axes  for 
red  light  are  farther  apart  than  those  for  blue  (p  >  u),  the  hyperbolas  in  the 
interference  figure  for  the  two  different  wave-lengths  of  light  will  not  coincide 
and  the  ones  where  the  red  light  is  extinguished  will  be  farther  out  than  those 
for  blue  light.  When  red  light  is  taken  out  of  the  white  light,  blue  remains, 
and  conversely  when  blue  is  subtracted  the  resultant  color  is  red.  Conse- 
quently in  this  case  the  hyperbola  bars  will  be  bordered  on  .their  concave  sides 
by  blue  and  on  their  convex  sides  by  red.  Fig.  596.  In  the  other  case,  where 
p  <  u,  the  hyperbolas  will  be  bordered  on  their  concave  sides  by  red  and  on 
their  convex  sides  by  blue,  Fig.  597.  In  other  words,  if  blue  light  shows  at  the 
larger  angle  it  means  that  red  light  has  been  eliminated  from  these  positions 
and  the  optic  axes  for  red  are  more  dispersed  than  those  for  blue,  etc. 

Special  Optical  Characters  of  Monodinic  Crystals 

416.  Optical  Orientation  of  Monoclinic  Crystals.  —  In  monoclinic  crsrs- 
stals  there  is  one  axis  of  symmetry,  the  b  crystallographic  axis,  and  one  plane 
of  S3mimetry,  the  plane  of  the  a  and  c  crystallographic  axes.  These  are  the 
only  crystallographic  elements  that  are  definitely  fixed  in  position.  One  of 
the  three  chief  optical  directions,  X,  Y,  or  Z,  is  coincident  with  the  b  crystal- 
lographic axis,  while  the  other  two  lie  in  the  symmetry  plane,  (010),  but  not 
psmJlel  to  any  crystal  direction.  There  are  obviously  three  possible  cases. 
If  Y  coincides  with  the  axis  b  (and  this  is  apparently  the  most  common  case) 
the  directions  X  and  Z  will  lie  in  the  crystal  symmetry  plane,  which  therefore 
becomes  the  optic  axial  plane.  If  X  or  Z  coincides  with  the  b  axis  the  optic 
axial  plane  will  be  at  right  angles  to  (010)  and  either  the  acute  or  obtuse  bisec- 
trix will  be  normal  to  that  plane.  This  clino-pinacoid  of  a  monoclinic  crystal 
is  usually  the  best  plane  upon  which  to  study  its  optical  orientation.  Fig. 
598  represents  such  a  section  cleaved  from  an  ordinary  crystal  of  gypsum. 
The  cleavages  parallel  to  (100)  and  (Til)  will  serve  to  give  its  crystallo- 
graphic orientation.  Examination  of  the  section  in  convergent  light  fails  to 
show  a  distinct  interference  figure,  consequently  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the 
section  itself  is  parallel  to  the  optic  axial  plane  and  that  the  direction  Y  is 
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nonnal  to  the  section.  When  the  section  is  rotated  on  the  microscope  stage 
between  crossed  nicols  its  extinction  directions  are  seen  to  be  inclined  to  the 
direction  of  the  c  crystallographic  axis,  the  angle  of  incUnation  being  measured 
as  52i®.    The  relative  character  of  the  two  extinction  directions  can  be 

easily  determined  by  the  use  of  the  quartz  wedge 
and  so  the  position  of  X  and  Z  established.  In 
this  way  the  orientation  of  the  Jf,  Y  and  Z 
directions  can  be  determined.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible from  this  section  to  determine  whether 
the  mineral  is  optically  positive  or  negative.  If 
the  section  is  viewed  in  convergent  light  a  some- 
what vague  interference  figure  is  observed. 
When  the  section  is  turned  from  its  position  of 
extinction  it  will  be  noted  that  faint  dark 
hyperbolas  rapidly  move  out  of  the  field. 
Careful  observation  will  show  that  they  disappear 
more  slowly  into  one  set  of  quadrants  than  into 
the  other.  The  line  bisecting  the  opposite 
quadrants  into  which  the  hyperbola  bars 
disappear  mor^  slowly  is  the  direction  of  the 
acute  bisectrix.  The  X  or  Z  character  of  this 
du-ection  can  be  determined  and  from  this  the 
positive  or  negative  character  of  the  mineral.  In 
a  similar  way  the  clino-pinacoid  section  of  crystals 
belonging  to  the  two  other  possible  classes  would 
yield  data  concerning  their  optical  orientations. 

416.  Extinction  in  Monoclinic  Crystals.  —  Since  only  one  of  the  three 
principal  optical  directions,  X,  Y,  or  Z,  of  a  monoclinic  crystal  coincides  with 
a  crystallographic  axis,  namely  the  symmetry  axis  6,  it  follows  that  only  sec- 
tions that  are  parallel  to  this  axis,  i.e.,  sections 
in  the  orthodome  zone,  will  show  parallel 
extinction.  All  other  sections  will  exhibit 
inclined  extinction. 

417.  Dispersion  in  Monoclinic  Crystals.  — 
As  previously  stated  there  are  three  possible 
optical  orientations  of  a  monoclinic  crystal.  In 
the  first  case  the  vibration  direction  Y  coincides 
with  that  of  the  symmetry  axis  b  and  the  optic 
axial  plane  coincides  with  the  symmetry  plane 
(010).  In  the  other  cases  either  the  vibration 
direction  X  or  Z  coincides  with  the  crystal- 
lographic axis  b  and  the  optic  axial  plane  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  crystallographic  symmetry 
plane.  Under  these  conditions  either  the  acute 
or  obtuse  bisectrix  may  coincide  with  the  axis  6. 
Each  of  these  three  possibiUties  may  produce  a 
different  kind  of  dispersion.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  phenomenon  of  dispersion  is 
seldom  to  be  clearly  observed  and  then  com- 
monly only  in  unusually  thick  mineral  sections. 
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Case  1.   Inclined  Dispersion.    Inclined  dispersion  is  observed  in  the  case 
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where  the  direction  Y  coincides  with  the  axja  b.  This  is  iilustrsted  in  F^.  599. 
In  this  case  not  only  may  the  axial  angles  vary  for  light  of  different 
wave-lengths  but  the  bisectrices  of  these  an^^es  may  lie  along  different  linee. 


So,  here,  both  the  optical  axes  and  the  bisectrices  may  be  dispersed.  In  f^ 
599  with  p  >  V  the  angle  between  the  optic  axes  for  red  light  is  greater  than 
that  for  blue.  But  because  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  bisectrices  it  follows 
that  on  one  side  the  point  of  emergence 
of  the  optic  axis  for  red  light  lies  beyond 
that  for  blue,  while  on  the  other  side 
the  conditions  are  reversed.  -  Also  the 
optic  axes  for  red  and  blue  will  be 
farther  apart  on  one  aide  of  the  interfer- 
ence figure  than  on  the  other  side. 
With  this  sort  of  dispersion  the  interfer- 
ence figure  will  be  symmetrical  only  in  dio*« 
respect  to  the  line  which  is  the  trace 
upon  the  section  of  the  optic  axial  plane, 
A-N,  Fig.  600,  but  is  unsynunetrical  to 
the  line  at  right  angles  to  it,  M~M. 

Inclined  dispersion  is  shown  in  the 
interference  figure  by  the  fact  that  the 
colored  borders  to  the  hyperbola  bars 
are  reversed  in  the  two  cases,  i.e.,  if  blue 
is  on  the  concave  side  of  one,  red  will 

be  on  the  concave  side  of  the  other.     ,  Hori«onu)  DiipeniMi 

Further,  the  amount  of  dispersion  shown 

is  much  greater  with  one  bar  than  with  the  other.     Fig.  601  represents  a 
case  of  inclined  dispersion. 

Case  2.  Horiwntal  Dispersion.  In  this  case  the  crystallograpbic  axis  b 
coincides  with  the  obtuse  bisectrix  which  may  be  either  the  X  ot  Z  direction, 
depending  upon  whether  the  crystal  is  optically  positive  or  negative  in  charac- 
ter. In  this  case  the  direction  of  the  obtuse  bisectrix  is  fixed  for  light  of  all 
wave-4cngths.  The  angle  between  the  optic  axes  may  vary  and  further  the 
portion  of  the  acute  bisectrix  may  vary  as  long  as  it  lies  in  the  crystallt^aphic 
symmetry  plane.  In  other  words,  the  axial  planes  may  be  dispersed,  see 
Fig.  602.  The  pointii  of  emergeTn^  of  the  optic  axes,  when  p  >  v,  for  blue  and 
red  light,  might  therefore  be  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  603.  It  will  be  noted  that 
in  this  case  Uie  interference  figure  (obtained  of  course  from  a  section  approx- 
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imately  perpendicular  to  the  acute  bisectrix)  is  symmetrical  to  the  line  M-M 
but  unsymmetrical  in  respect  to  the  line  N-N.  Fig.  604  shows  the  effect  of 
horizontal  dispersion  upon  the  interference  figure. 


^ 


Hbriiootal  DtapenlaD  p>* 
Case  3.   Crossed    Dispersion.     In  this  case  the  crystallc^raphic  axis  h 
eOS.  coincides   with    the    acute    bisectrix, 

which  may  be  either  the  X  or  Z  direc- 
tion depending  upon  the  optical  char- 
acter of  the  crystal.  In  this  case  the 
direction  of  the  acute  bisectrix  is  fixed 
for  light  of  all  wave-lengths.  The 
angle  between  the  optic  axes  may  vary 
and  further  the  position  of  the  axi^ 
planes  for  different  wave-lengths  may 
vary  as  long  as  they  remain  perpendic- 
Bota.  ular  to  the  crystallographic  symmetry 
plane.  A  case  of  this  sort  is  shown 
in  Fig.  605.  The  points  of  emer- 
gence of  the  optic  axes  when  p  >  v  for 
blue  and  red  tight  might  therefore  be 
like  that  shown  in  Fig.  606.  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  this  case  the  figure  is  sym- 
metrical to  neither  the  line  M-M  nor 
N-N  but  only  to  the  central  point  of 
the  figure,  i.e.,  the  point  of  emergence 
Craned  DiipenioD  gf  ([jg  ^^ute  bisectrix.     F^.  607  shows 

the  eFTect  of  crossed  dispersion  upon  the  interference  figure. 
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Special  Optical  Characters  of  Tridinic  Crystals 

418.  Optical  Orientation  of  Triclinic  Crystals.  —  The  center  of  the 
optical  ellipsoidal  figure  coincides  with  the  center  of  the  system  of  crystallo- 
graphic  axes  but  there  is  no  further  correspondence  between  optical  and  crys- 
tallographic  directions. 

419.  Extinction  in  Triclinic  Crystals.  —  Since  there  is  no  parallel  rela- 
tion existing  between  optical  and  crystallographic  directions  in  triclinic  crys- 
tals all  sections  will  show  inclined  extinction. 

420.  Dispersion  in  Triclinic  Crystals.  —  Because  of  the  lack  of  coinci- 
dence between  any  optical  and  crystallographic  direction  in  triclinic  crystals  it 
follows  that  the  optic  axes  and  bisectrices  for  different  wave-lengths  of  light 
may  be  dispersed  in  any  direction.  Consequently  the  dispersion  shown  in 
an  interference  figure  obtained  from  a  triclinic  crystal  is  irregular  and  without 
sjrminetry. 

421.  Suggestions  as  to  Methods  and  Order  of  Optical  Tests  upon  an 
Unknown  Mineral.  —  Preparation  of  Material,  The  size  and  character  of 
the  fragments  or  section  of  a  mineral  to  be  studied  will  depend  upon  various 
circumstances.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  probably  be  most  convenient 
to  crush  the  mineral  into  small  uniform  sized  fragments.  In  other  cases  a 
cleavage  flake  of  the  mineral  will  serve,  and  under  still  other  conditions  it  may 
be  preferable  to  cut  an  unorientated  or,  better,  an  orientated  section.  For  at 
least  the  preliminary  examination  small  irregular  fragments  of  varying  orienta- 
tion will  most  often  be  used.  Take  a  few  of  these  mineral  grains  and  place 
them  upon  an  object  glass  and  immerse  them  either  in  Canada  balsam  or  in 
some  oil  with  known  refractive  index  and  cover  with  a  piece  of  thin  cover 
glass.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  prove  more  expeditious  and  conven- 
ient to  place  the  fragments  in  an  oil. 

Order  of  Optical  Tests,  Below  is  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  natural  order 
of  observations  and  tests  to  be  made  upon  the  mineral. 

1.  Observations  in  plane  polarized  light  withovJt  the  upper  nicol, 
a.  Note  color  of  mineral,  whether  uniform  or  not. 

6.  By  rotating  slide  on  microscope  stage  test  for  possible  pleochroism. 
If  the  mineral  exhibits  pleochroism  it  cannot  be  isotropic.  Con- 
nect as  far  as  possible  the  directions  of  absorption  with  crystal- 
lographic directions. 

c.  Note  crystal  outline,  if  any;  cleavage  cracks,  etc. 

d.  Note  any  inclusions,  their  shape  and  arrangement. 

e.  Index  of  refraction.    Determine  approximately  the  refractive  index. 

Note  character  of  relief  and  determine  whether  mineral  has  a 
higher  or  lower  index  than  the  medium  in  which  it  is  immersed 
(see  Art.  326). 

2.  Observations  in  plane  polarized  light  with  crossed  nicols. 

a.  If  the  section  is  dark  between  crossed  nicols  and  remains  so  during 
the  rotation  of  the  stage  the  mineral  is  either  isotropic  or 
orientated  perpendicular  to  an  optic  axis.  In  the  latter  case  test 
as  indicated  below  under  3a. 

6.  If  the  section  is  altemately.light  and  dark  during  the  rotation  of  the 
stage  the  mineral  is  anisotropic. 

c.  Note  position  of  extinction  directions.  If  they  are  inclined  to  some 
known  crystallographic  direction  measure  the  angle  of  inclina- 
tion. 
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d.  Determine  the  relative  character  of  the  two  vibration  directions  of 

the  section  (i.e.,  the  two  extinction  directions) ,  as  to  which  cor- 
responds to  the  faster  and  which  to  the  slower  ray.  Test  to  be 
made  with  quartz  wedge  or  sensitive  tint,  see  Art.  348. 

e.  Find  the  grain  showing  the  highest  order  of  interference  color  and 

so  approximately  determine  the  strength  of  the  mineral's  bire- 
fringence. 
/.  By  immersion  in  oils  of  known  refractive  indices  determine  as 
accurately  as  possible  the  range  of  the  refractive  indices  shown 
by  the  mineral.  It  may  be  possible  in  connection  with  tests 
made  under  3  to  determine  the  values  for  certain  of  the  prin- 
cipal refractive  indices. 
3.   Observations  in  convergent  polarized  light  with  crossed  nicols, 

a.  Note  whether  the  mineral  shows  an  interference  figure,  and  if  so 

whether  it  is  uniaxial  or  biaxial. 

b.  If  mineral  is  uniaxial  determine  the  position  of  the  optic  axis  in 

respect  to  the  plane  of  the  given  section  and  if  possible  determine 
the  positive  or  negative  character  of  the  mineral. 

c.  If  the  mineral  is  biaxial  determine  the  position  of  the  axial  plane  in 

respect  to  the  section.  Determine,  if  possible,  the  positive  or 
negative  character  of  the  mineral.  Obtain,  if  possible,  an  approx- 
imate idea  as  to  the  size  of  the  axial  angle.  Note  any  evidences 
of  dispersion. 

Note.  —  In  making  the  above  tests  it  is  helpful  to  keep,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  graphic  record  of  the  results,  something  like  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  592. 

422.  Effect  of  Heat  upon  Optical  Characters.  —  The  general  effects  of 
heat  upon  crystals  as  regards  expansion,  etc.,  are  spoken  of  later.  It  is  con- 
venient, however,  to  consider  here,  briefly,  the  changes  produced  by  this 
means  in  the  special  optical  characters.  It  is  assumed  that  no  alteration  of 
the  chemical  composition  takes  place  and  no  abnormal  change  in  molecular 
structure.  In  general,  the  effect  of  a  temperature  change  causes  a  change  in 
the  refractive  indices.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  indices  decrease  in 
value  with  rise  of  temperature  but  in  certain  cases  the  reverse  is  true.  It 
is  consequently  important  in  any  exact  statement  of  a  refractive  index  to 
give  the  temperature  at  which  it  was  determined.  The  particular  facts  for 
the  different  optical  classes  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Isotropic  crystals  remain  isotropic  at  all  temperatures.  Crystals,  how- 
ever, which,  like  sodium  chlorate  (NaClOs  of  Class  5,  p.  72),  show  circular 
polarization  may  have  their  rotatory  power  altered;  in  this  substance  it  is  in- 
creased by  rise  of  temperature. 

(2)  Uniaxial  crystals  similarly  remain  uniaxial  with  rise  or  fall  of  tempera- 
ture; the  only  change  noted  is  a  variation  in  the  relative  values  of  «  and  e,  that 
is,  in  the  strength  of  the  double  refraction.  This  increases,  for  example,  with 
calcite  and  grows  weaker  with  beryl  and  quartz.  It  is,  further,  interesting  to 
note  that  the  rotatory  power  of  quartz  increases  with  rise  of  temperature,  but 
the  relation  for  all  parts  of  the  spectrum  remains  sensibly  the  same. 

(3)  With  Biaxial  crystals^  the  effect  of  change  of  temperature  varies  with 
the  system  to  which  they  belong. 

The  axial  angle  of  biaxial  crystals  may  be  measured  at  any  required  temperature  by  the 
use  of  a  metal  air-bath.  This  is  placed  at  P  (Fig.  588)  and  extends  bevond  the  instrument 
on  either  side,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  being  heated  with  gas-burners;  a  thermometer  inserted 
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in  the  bath  makes  it  possible  to  r^ulate  the  temperature  as  may  be  desired.  This  bath  has 
two  openings,  closed  with  dass  pCites,  corresponding  to  the  two  tubes  carrying  the  lenses, 
and  the  crsrstalnsection,  held  as  usual  in  the  pincers,  is  seen  through  these  glass  windows. 
Suitable  accessories  to  the  refractometer  also  allow  of  the  measurement  of  the  refractive 
indices  at  di£ferent  temperatures. 

In  the  case  of  orthorhombic  crystals,  the  position  of  the  three  rectangular 
ether-axes  cannot  alter,  since  they  must  always  coincide  with  the  crystallo- 
graphic  axes.  The  values  of  the  refractive  indices,  however,  may  change,  and 
hence  with  them  also  the  optic  axial  angle;  indeed  a  change  of  axial  plane  or 
of  the  optical  character  is  thus  possible. 

With  monoclinic  crystals,  one  ether-axis  must  coincide  at  all  temperatures 
with  the  axis  of  symmetry,  but  the  position  of  the  other  two  in  the  plane  of 
symmetry  may  alter,  and  this,  with  the  possible  change  in  the  value  of  the 
refractive  indices,  may  cause  a  variation  in  the  degree  (or  kind)  of  dispersion  as 
well  as  in  the  axial  angle. 

With  tridinic  crystals,  both  the  positions  of  the  ether-axes  and  the  values 
of  the  refractive  indices  may  change.  The  observed  optical  characters  may 
therefore  vary  widely. 

A  striking  example  of  the  change  of  optical  characters  with  change  of  temperature  £9 
furnished  by  gypsum,  as  investigated  by  Des  Cloizeaux.  At  t>rdinary  temperatures,  the 
dispersion  is  inclmed,  the  optic  axial  plane  is  1 1  6(010)  and  2Er  »  95^.  As  the  temperature 
rises  this  angle  diminishes:  thus,  at  47^  2Er  »  76^;  at  95**,  2Er  »  39"*;  and  at  116^  2Er  »  0. 
At  this  last  temperature  the  axes  for  blue  Ts.ys  have  already  separated  in  a  plane  ±  6(010); 
at  120°  the  axes  for  red  rays  also  separate  in  this  plane  (J.  h)  and  the  dispersion  becomes 
horizonlal.  The  motion  toward  the  center  of  one  red  axis  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
other,  namely,  between  20°  and  95°,  one  axis  moves  33°  55'  while  the  other  moves  only 
22**  38';  thus  Bxr  moves  5°  38'. 

Another  interesting  case  is  that  of  glauberite.  Its  optical  characters  under  normal  con- 
ditions are  described  as  follows:  Optically  — .  Ax.  pi.  X  &(010),  Bx^.r  A  c  axis  =  —31°  3', 
Bxa.y  A  c  axis  =  -30°  46',  Bxaw  A  c  axis  =  -30*  10'.  The  optical  character  (-)  and 
the  position  of  the  axes  of  elasticity  remain  sensibly  constant  between  0°  and  100°.  The 
ax.  pi.,  however,  at  first  X  6(010)  with  horizontal  dispersion  and  v  <  p  becomes  on  rise  of 
temperature  1 1  6  with  inclined  dispersion  and  v  >  p.  The  axial  ansle  accordingly  diminishes 
to  (T  at  a  temperature  depending  upon  the  wave-length  and  then  increases  in  the  new 
pJane.  In  white  hght,  therefore,  the  interference-figures  are  abnormal  and  change  with 
rise  in  tempierature. 

Des  Cloizeaux  found  that  the  feldspars,  when  heated  up  to  a  certain  point,  suffer  a 
change  in  the  position  of  the  axes,  and  if  the  heat  becomes  greater  and  is  long  continued 
they  do  not  return  again  to  their  original  position,  but  remain  altered. 

In  addition  to  the  typical  cases  referred  to,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  when  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  is  connected  with  change  of  chemical  composition  wide 
changes  in  optical  characters  are  possible.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  zeolites 
and  related  species,  where  the  effect  of  loss  of  water  has  been  particularly 
investigated. 

Further,  with  some  crystals,  heat  serves  to  bring  about  a  change  of  molec- 
ular structure  and  with  that  a  total  change  of  optical  characters.  For  exam- 
ple, the  greenish-yellow  (artificial)  orthorhombic  crystals  of  antimony  iodide 
(Sbis)  on  heating  (to  about  114°)  change  to  red  uniaxial  hexagonal  cr3rstals. 
Note  also  the  remarks  made  later  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  heat  upon  leucite 
and  boracite  (Art.  429). 

428.  Some  Peculiarities  in  Axial  Interference-figures.*  —  In  the  case  of  uniaxial  crys- 
tals, the  characteristic  interference-figure  varies  but  Tittle  from  one  species  to  another,  such 

*  Variations  in  the  axial  figures  embraced  under  the  head  of  optical  anomalies  are  spoken 
of  later  (Art.  429). 
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variation  as  is  observed  being  usually  due  to  the  thickness  of  the  section  and  the  bire- 
fringence. In  some  cases,  however,  peculiarities  are  noted.  For  example,  the  interference- 
figure  of  apoph^Uite  is  somewhat  peculiar,  since  its  birefringence  is  very  weak,  and  it  may 
be  optically  positive  for  one  part  of  the  spectrum  and  negative  for  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  biaxial  crystals,  peculiarities  are  more  common.  The  following  are  some 
typical  e}^mples: 

Brookite  is  optically  -f-  and  the  acute  bisectrix  is  alwa}rs  normal  to  a(100).  While,  how- 
ever, the  axial  plane  is  ||  c(OOl)  for  red  and  yellow,  with  2Er  «  55**,  2Etf  —  30°,  it  is  com- 
monly N  6(010)  for  green  and  blue,  with  2Effr  —  34".  Hence  a  section  ||  a(lOO)  in  the  cono- 
scope  snows  a  figure  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  uniaxial  crystal  but  with  four  sets  of 
hyperbolic  bands. 

Titanite  also  gives  a  peculiar  interference^figure  with  colored  hyperbolas  because  of 
the  hi^  color-dispersion,  p  >  v,  the  variation  between  2E  for  red  and  green  light  being 
approxunately  10**;  the  dispersion  of  the  bisectrices  is,  however,  very  small. 

The  most  striking  cases  of  peculiar  axial  figures  are  afforded  by  twm  crystals  (Art.  426). 

424.  Relation  of  Optical  Properties  to  Chemical  Composition.  —  The 

eflfect  of  varying  chemical  composition  upon  the  optical  characters  has  been 
minutely  studied  in  the  case  of  many  series  of  isomorphous  salts,  and  with 
important  results.  It  is,  indeed,  only  a  part  of  the  general  subject  of  the  rela- 
tion between  crystalline  form  and  molecular  structure  on  the  one  hand  and 
chemical  composition  on  the  other,  one  part  of  which  has  been  discussed  in 
Art.  322.  It  was  shown  there  that  the  refractive  index  can  often  be  approx- 
imately calculated  from  the  chemical  composition. 

Among  minerals,  the  most  important  examples  of  the  relation  between  composition  and 
optical  characters  are  afforded  by  the  triclinic  feldspars  of  the  albite-anorthite  series. 
Here,  as  explained  in  detail  in  the  descriptive  part  of  this  work,  the  relation  is  so  close 
that  the  composition  of  an^  intermediate  member  of  this  isomorphous  group  can  be  pre- 
dicted from  the  position  of  its  ether-axes,  or  more  simply  from  the  vibration  directions  on 
the  fundamental  cleavage-directions.  ||  c(OOl)  and  ||  6(010). 

The  effect  of  varying  amounts  ot  iron  protoxide  (FeO)  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
monoclinic  pyroxenes,  where,  for  example,  the  angle  Bx^  A  c  axis  is  38*^  in  diooside  (2*9 
p.  c.  FeO)  and  47®  in  nedenbergite  (26  p.  c.  FeO).  This  is  also  shown  in  the  closdy  related 
orthorhonibic  species  of  the  same  group,  enstatite,  MgSiOs  with  little  iron,  and  hypersthene, 
(Mg,Fe)SiOs  with  iron  to  nearly  30  p.  c.  With  both  of  these  species  the  axial  plane  is 
parallel  to  6(010),  but  the  former  is  optically  -|-  (Bxa  =  Z)  and  the  dispersion  p  <  v;  the 
latter  is  optically  —  (Bxa  =  X)  and  dispersion  p  >  v.  In  other  words,the  optic  axial  angle 
changes  rapidly  with  the  FeO  percentage,  being  about  90°  for  FeO  «  10  p.  c.  In  the  case 
of  the  chrvsolites,  the  epidotes,  the  species  triphylite  and  lithiophiUte,  and  others,  analogous 
relations  nave  been  made  out. 

426.  Optical  Properties  of  Twin  Crystals.  —  The  examination  of  sec- 
tions of  twin  crystals  of  any  other  than  the  isometric  system  in  polarized  light 
serves  to  establish  the  compound  character  at  once  and  also  to  show  the 
relative  orientation  of  the  several  parts.  This  is  most  distinct  in  the  case  of 
contact-twins,  but  is  also  well  shown  with  penetration-twins,  though  here  the 
parts  are  usually  not  separated  by  a  sharp  Une. 

Thus  the  examination  of  a  section  parallel  to  6(010)  of  a  twin  crystal  of 
gypsum,  of  the  type  of  Fig.  608,  makes  it  easy  not  only  to  establish  the  fact 
of  the  twinning  but  also  to  fix  the  relative  positions  of  the  ether-axes  in  the 
two  parts.  The  measurement  can  in  such  cases  be  made  between  the  extinc- 
tion-directions in  the  two  halves,  instead  of  between  one  of  these  and  some 
definite  crystallographic  line,  as  the  vertical  axis. 

The  polysynthetic  twinning  of  certain  specieS;  as  the  triclinic  feldspars,  appears  with 
great  distinctness  in  polarized  light.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  section  of  albite,  parallel 
to  the  basal  cleavage,  the  alternate  bands  extmguish  together  and  assmne  the  same  tint 
when  the  quartz  section  is  inserted.  Hence  the  angle  between  these  directions  is  easily 
measured,  and  this  is  obviously  double  the  extinction-angle  made  with  the  edge  6(010) 
A  c(OOl).    A  basal  section  of  microcUne  in  the  same  way  shows  its  compound  twinning 
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g  to  both  the  albite  and  periclbe  laws,  the  characteristic  gTHting  structure  beinK 

dearly  revealed  iapol&med  light.    Fig.609Df  asectiooof  cboodrodite  (from  Des  Cloiieaux) 
ahovB  how  the  compound  structure  U  shown  by  optical  examinatioD;  the  positioa  of  the 


axial  plane  is  indicated  in  the  case  of  the  aucceesive  polysynthetic  lamellK.  The  complex 
penetration-twins  of  right-  and  left-handed  crystals  of  quarts  (see  the  deecriptiou  of  that 
species)  also  have  their  character  strikingly  revealed  in  polariied  light. 


Bromlite  (De«  Cloiieaux) 
Still  again,  the  true  structure  of  complex  multiple  twins,  exhibiting  pseudo-symmetry 
in  their  external  form,  can  only  be  fully  made  out  in  this  way.    This  is  illustrated  by  Fig. 
tHO,  a  basal  section  erf  an  apparent  hexagonal  pyramid  of  witberite.    The  analogous  six- 


aided  pyramid  of  bromilite  (Pig.  611)  has  a  atill  more  complex  structure,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
612.  Fig.  613  ahowB  a  simple  crystal  of  stilbite;  Fig.  614  is  the  conunon  type  of  twin- 
erystal,  and  Fig.  615  illustratcH  how  the  complex  structure  (H&OIO)  is  revealed  m  polarised 
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light.  Other  illustrations  are  given  in  Art.  429.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  axial 
interference-figures  of  twin  crystals,  where  the  parts  are  superposed,  often  show  many 
peculiarities;  the  Airy  spirals  of  quartz  (p.  270)  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 

426.  A  particularly  interesting  case,  related  to  the  subject  discussed  in  the 
preceding  article,  is  that  of  the  special  properties  of  superposed  cleavage- 
sections  of  mica.  If  three  or  more  of  these,  say  of  rectangular  form,  be  super- 
posed and  so  placed  that  the  lines  of  the  axial  planes  make  equal  angles  of 
60*^  (45°,  etc.)  with  each  other  the  effect  is  that  polarized  light  which  has  passed 
through  the  center  suffers  circular  polarization,  with  a  rotation  to  right  or 
left  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  sections  are  built  up.  The  inter- 
ference-figure resembles  that  of  a  section  of  quartz  cut  normal  to  the  axis. 

If  the  sections  are  numerous  and  very  thin  the  imitation  of  the  phenomena 
of  quartz  is  closer.  These  facts  throw  much  light  upon  the  ultimate  molec- 
ular structure  of  a  crystallized  mediinn  showing  circular  polarization.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  easy  from  this  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  have  in  sections 
of  certain  crystals  (e.g.,  of  clinochlore)  portions  which  are  biaxial  and  others 
that  are  uniaxial,  the  latter  being  due  to  an  intimate  twinning  after  this 
method  of  biaxial  portions. 

427.  Optical  Properties  of  Crystalline  Aggregates.  —  The  special  optical  phenomena  of 
the  different  kinds  of  crystalline  aggregates  described  on  pp.  182,  183,  and  the  extent  to 
which  their  optical  characters  canoe  determined,  depena  upon  the  distinctness  in  the 
development  of  the  individuals  and  their  relative  orientation.  The  case  of  ordinary  granu- 
lar, fibrous,  or  columnsur  aggregates  needs  no  special  discussion.  Where,  however,  Uie 
doubly  refracting  grains  are  extremely  small,  the  microscope  may  hardly  serve  to  do  more 
than  to  show  the  aggregaie  polarization  present. 

A  case  of  special  mterest  is  that  of  spherulites,  that  is,  aggregates  spherical  in  form  and 
radiated  or  concentric  in  structure;  such  aggregates  occur  with  calcite,  various  chlorites, 
feldspars,  etc.  If  they  are  formed  of  a  doubly  refracting  crystalline  mineral,  or  of  an 
amorphous  substance  which  has  birefringent  characters  due  to  internal  tension,  they  com- 
monly exhibit  a  dark  cross  in  the  microscope  between  crossed  nicols;  further,  tnis  cross,  as 
the  section  is  revolved  on  the  stage,  though  actually  stationary,  seems  to  rotate  backward. 

A  distinct  and  more  special  case  is  that  of  spherical  aggregates  of  a  mineral  optically 
uniaxial  (or  biaxial  with  a  small  angle).  Sections  of  these  (not  central)  in  parallelpolarized 
light  show  more  or  less  distinctly  the  interference-figure  of  a  uniaxial  crystal.  Tne  objec- 
tive must  be  focussed  on  a  point  a  httle  removed  from  the  section  itself,  say  on  the  surface 
of  the  sphere  of  which  it  is  a  part^  In  such  cases  the  +  or  ~  character  of  the  double 
refraction  can  be  determined  as  usual. 

428.  Change  of  Optical  Character  Induced  by  Pressure.  —  As  the  difference  between 
the  optical  phenomena  exhibited  by  an  isometric  crystal  on  the  one  hand  and  a  uniaidal  or 
biaxial  crystal  on  the  other  is  referred  to  a  difference  in  molecular  structure  modifying  the 
properties  of  the  ether,  it  would  be  inferred  that  if  an  amorphous  substance  were  subjected 
to  conditions  tending  to  develop  an  analogous  difference  in  its  molecular  structure  it  would 
also  show  doubly  refracting  properties. 

Tliis  is  found  to  be  the  case.  Glass  which  has  been  suddenlv  cooled  from  a  state  of 
fusion,  and  which  is  therefore  characterized  by  strong  internal  tension,  usually  shows 
marked  double  refraction.  Fiulher,  glass  plates  subjected  to  great  mechanical  pressure  in 
one  direction  show  in  polarized  light  more  or  less  distinct  interference-curves.  Gelatine 
sections,  also,  under  pressure  exhibit  like  phenomena.  Even  the  strain  in  a  glass  block 
developed  under  the  influence  of  unlike  charges  of  electricity  of  great  difference  of  potential 
on  its  opposite  sides  is  sufficient  to  make  it  doublv  refracting. 

In  an  analogous  manner  the  double  refraction  of  a  crystal  may  be  changed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  mechanical  force.  Pressure  exerted  normal  to  the  vertical  axis  of  a  section  of  a 
tetragonal  or  hexagonal  crvstal  which  has  been  cut  ±  c  axis,  changes  the  uniaxial  inter- 
ference-figure into  a  biaxial,  and  with  substances  optically  positive,  the  plane  of  the  optic 
axes  is  parallel,  and  with  negative  substances  normal,  to  the  direction  of  pressure. 

The  Quartz  crystals  in  rocks,  which  have  been  subjected  to  great  pressure,  are  often 
foimd  to  be  in  an  abnormal  state  of  tension,  showing  an  undulatory  extinction  in  polarised 
light. 
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429.  Optical  An6malies.  —  Since  the  early  investigations  of  Brewster, 
Herschel,  and  others  (1815  et  seq.)  it  has  been  recognized  that  many  crystals 
exhibit  optical  phenomena  which  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  apparent 
symmetry  of  their  external  form.  Crystals  of  many  isometric  species,  as 
analcite,  almn,  boracite,  garnet,  etc.,  often  show  more  or  less  pronounced 
double  refraction,  and  sometimes  they  are  distinctly  uniaxial  or  biaxial  A 
section  examined  in  parallel  polarized  light  may  show  more  or  less  sharply 
defined  doubly  refracting  areas,  or  parallel  bands  or  lamellse  with  varying 
extinction.  Occasionally,  as  noted  by  Klein  in  the  case  of  garnet,  while  most 
crystals  are  normally  isotropic,  others  show  optical  characters  which  seem  to 
be  determined  by  the  external  bounding  faces  and  edges;  thus,  a  dodecahedron 
may  appear  to  be  made  up  of  twelve  rhombic  pyramids  (biaxial)  whose  apices 
are  at  the  center;  a  hexoctahedron  similarly  may  seem  to  be  made  up  of  forty- 
eight  triangular  pyramids,  etc. 

Similarly,  crystals  of  many  common  tetragonal  or  hexagonal  species,  as 
vesuvianite,  zircon,  beryl,  apatite,  corundum,  chabazite,  etc.,  give  interfer- 
ence-figures resembling  those  of  biaxial  crystals.  Also,  analogous  contra- 
dictions between  form  and  optical  characters  are  noted  with  crystals  of 
orthorhombic  and  monoclinic  species,  e,g.,  topaz,  natrolite,  orthoclase,  etc. 
All  cases  such  as  those  mentioned  are  embraced  under  the  common  term  of 
optical  anomalies. 

This  subject  has  been  minutely  studied  by  many  investigators  in  recent 
years  and  important  additions  have  been  made  to  it  both  on  the  practical  and 
the  theoretical  side.  The  result  is  that,  though  doubtful  cases  still  remain, 
many  of  the  typical  ones  have  found  a  satisfactory  explanation.  No  single 
theory,  however,  can  be  universally  applied. 

The  chief  question  involved  has  been  whether  the  anomalies  are  to  be 
considered  as  secondary  and  non-essential,  or  whether  they  belong  to  the 
inherent  molecular  structure  of  the  crystals  in  question.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  has  been  urged  that  internal  tension  suffices  (Art.  428)  to  call  out  double 
refraction  in  an  isotropic  substance  or  to  give  a  uniaxial  crystal  the  typical 
optical  structure  of  a  biaxial  crystal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  twinning  often  produces  pseudo-symmetry  in  external  form,  and  at  the 
same  time  conceals  or  changes  the  optical  characters.  From  the  simplest  case, 
as  that  of  aragonite,  we  pass  to  more  complex  cases,  as  witherite  (Fig.  610), 
bromlite  (Figs.  611,  612),  phillipsite  (Figs.  400,  452^54),  which  last  is  some- 
times pseudo-isometric  in  form  though  optical  study  shows  the  monoclinic 
character  of  the  individuals.*  Reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  these  last  cases. 
Mallard  was  led  (1876)  to  the  theory  that  the  optical  anomalies  could  in  most 
cases  be  explained  by  the  assumption  of  a  similar  but  still  more  intimate 
grouping  of  molecules  which  themselves  without  this  would  unite  to  form  crys- 
tals of  a  lower  grade  of  symmetry  than  that  which  their  complex  twinned 
crystals  actually  simulate.  . 

In  regard  to  the  two  points  of  view  mentioned,  it  seems  probable  that 
internal  tension  (due  to  pressure,  sudden  cooling,  or  rapidity  of  growth,  etc.) 
can  be  safely  appealed  to  to  explain  the  anomalous  optical  character  of  many 
species,  as  diamond,  halite,  beryl,  quartz,  etc.  Again,  it  has  been  fully  proved 
that  the  ^ater  growth  of  isomorphous  layers  of  varying  composition  may 


*  Ciystals  showing  peeudo-eymmetry  of  highly  complex  t3rpe  are  called  mimetic  crystals 
by  Tschennak. 
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produce  optical  anomalies,  probably  here  also  to  be  referred  to  tension.  Alum 
IS  a  strikii^  example.  The  peculiarities  of  this  species  were  early  investigated 
by  Biot  and  made  by  him  the  basis  of  his  theory  of  "lamellar  polarization," 
but  the  present  explanation  is  doubtless  the  true  one.  Fig.  616  (from  Brauns) 
shows  the  appearance  in  polarized  light  of  a  section  ||  o(lll)  from  a  crystal  in 
which  the  successive  layers  have  different  composition.  Further,  according  to 
Brauns,  the  optical  peculiarities  of  many  other  species  may  be  referred  to  this 
same  cause.  He  includes  here,  particularly,  those  cases  (as  with  some  garnets) 
in  which  the  optical  characters  seem  to  depend  upon  the  external  form,  as 
noted  above.  Here  belongs  also  apophyllite,  a  section  of  which  (from  Golden, 
Col.,  by  Klein)  is  shown  in  Fig.  617.     The  section   has  been  cut  ||  c(001) 
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through  the  center  of  the  crystal  and  is  represented  as  it  appears  in  parallel 
polarized  light. 

Another  quite  distinct  but  most  important  class  is  that  including  species 
such  as  boracite  and  leucite,  which  are  dimorphous;  that  is,  those  species 
which  at  a  certain  elevation  of  temperature  (300°  for  boracite  and  500°  to  600° 
for  leucite)  become  strictly  isotropic.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  these  species 
are  anisotropic,  but  the  fact  stated  makes  it  probable  that  originally  their 
crystalline  form  and  optical  characters  were  in  harmony.  The  relations  for 
leucite  deserve  to  be  more  minutely  stated. 

Leucite  usually  shows  very  feeble  double  refraction:  u  »  I'SOS,  «  —  I"509.  This 
anomttlous  double  reFraction,  early  noted  (Brewster.  Biot),  was  variously  explained.  In 
1873,  Rath,  on  the  ba.'us  of  careful  meaaurementa,  relerrcd  die  seemingly  isometric  crTstals 
to  the  tetragonal  system,  the  trapezohcdral  face  112  being  taken  as  111  and  211,  121  ae 
421,  241,  respectively;  also  101,  Oil  as  201  021.  Later  Weisbach  (IS80),  on  the 
sameKTound,  made  them  orthorhombic;  Mallard,  however,  referred  them  (1876),  chiefly  on 
optical  grounds,  to  the  monoctinic  system,  and  Foitque  sud  L^vy  (I87B)  to  tJie  trichnic. 
The  true  symmetry,  corresponding  lo  tlie  molecular  structure  wHich  they  pos><eas  or  tend 
to  possess  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  in  doubt,  but  it  has  been  shown  (Klein,  FenGeld) 
that  at  500°  to  600°  sections  become  isotropic;  and  further  (Rosenbusch)  that  the  twinning 
striatioDs  disappear  on  heating,  to  reappear  again  in  new  position  on  cooling.  Sections 
ordinarily  show  twinning-lameffie  [J  <i(I10);  in  some  cases  a  bisectrix  (+)  is  normal  to  what 
corresponds  to  a  cubic  face,  the  axial  angle  being  very  small.  The  structure  correaponda  in 
general  (Klein)  to  the  intcrpenetration  of  three  crystals,  in  twinning  position  {]  d,  which 
mav  be  equally  or  uncoually  developed;  or  there  may  be  one  fundamental  individual  with 
inclosed  twinning-lamellte.  Fig.  618  shows  a  section  of  a  crystal  (||  a,  100)  which  is  ap- 
parently made  up  by  the  twinning  of  three  individuals. 

Still  again,  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  inter- 
growth  of  lamellx  having  slightly  different  erystallographic  orientation  is  the 
cause  of  the  optical  pecuUarities.  Prehnite  is  a  conspicuous  example  of 
this  class. 
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After  all  the  various  possible  explanations  have  been  applied  there  still 
remain,  however,  many  species  about  which  no  certain  conclusion  can  be 
reached.  To  many  of  these  species  the  theory  of  Mallard  may  probably  be 
applicable.  Indeed  it  may  be  added  that  much  difference  of  opinion  still  exists 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  **  optical  anomalies  "  in  a  considerable  number  of  minerals. 
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IV.  CHARACTERS  DEPENDING  UPON  HEAT 

430.  The  more  important  of  the  special  properties  of  a  mineral  species  with 
respect  to  heat  include  the  following:  Fusibility;  conductivity  and  expansion, 

*  A  complete  bibliography  is  given  in  the  memoir  by  Brauns  (1891),  see  above. 
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especially  in  their  relation  to  crystalline  structure;  change  in  optical  charac- 
ters with  change  of  temperature;  specific  heat;  also  diathermancy,  or  the  power 
of  transmitting,  heat  radiation.  The  full  discussion  of  these  and  other  related 
subjects  Ues  outside  of  the  range  of  the  present  text-book.  A  few  brief 
remarks  are  made  upon  them,  and  beyond  these  reference  must  be  made  to 
text-books  on  Physics  and  to  special  memoirs,  some  of  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  literature  (p.  305). 

431.  Fusibility.  —  The  approximate  relative  fusibility  of  different,  min- 
erals is  an  important  character  in  distinguishing  different  species  from  one 
another  by  means  of  the  blowpipe.  For  this  purpose  a  scale  is  conveniently 
used  for  comparison,  as  explained  in  the  articles  later  devoted  to  the  blowpipe. 
Accurate  determinations  of  the  fusibility  are  difficult,  and  though  of  little 
importance  for  the  above  object,  they  are  interesting  from  a  theoretical  stand- 
point. They  have  been  attempted  by  various  authors  by  the  use  of  a  number 
of  diflferent  methods.  The  following  are  the  approximate  melting-point 
values  for  the  minerals  used  in  von  Kobell's  scale  (Art.  491):  Stibnite,  525®: 
natroUte,  965°;  aknandite,  1200°;  actinoUte,  1296°;  orthoclase,  1200°; 
bronzite,  1380°;  also  for  quartz,  about  1600°. 

432.  Conductivity.  —  The  conducting  power  of  different  crystallized 
media  was  early  investigated  by  S^narmont.  He  covered  the  faces  of  the  sub- 
stance under  inve^igation  with  wax  and  observed  the  form  of  the  fig^ure 
melted  by  a  hot  wire  placed  in  contact  with  the  surface  at  its  middle  point. 
Later  investigations  have  been  made  by  Rontgen  (who  modified  the  method  of 
S^narmont),  by  Jannettaz,  and  others.  In  general  it  is  found  that,  as  regards 
their  thermal  conductivity,  crystals  are  to  be  divided  into  the  three  classes 
noted  on  p.  252.  In  other  words,  the  conductivity  for  heat  seems  to  follow 
the  same  general  laws  as  the  propagation  of  light.  It  is  to  be  stated,  however, 
that  experiments  by  S.  P.  Thompson  and  O.  J.  Lodge  have  shown  a  different 
rate  of  conductivity  in  tourmaline  in  the  opposite  directions  of  the  vertical 
axis. 

433.  Expansion.  —  Expansion,  that  is,  increase  in  volume  upon  rise  of 
temperature,  is  a  nearly  universal  property  for  all  solids.  The  increment  of 
volume  for  the  unit  volume  in  passing  from  0°  to  1°  C.  is  called  the  coefficient 
of  expansion.  This  quantity  has  been  determined  for  a  number  of  species. 
Fiurther,  the  relative  expansion  in  different  directions  is  found  to  obey  the 
same  laws  as  the  light-propagation.  Crystals,  as  regards  heat-expansion,  are 
thus  divided  into  the  same  three  classes  mentioned  on  p.  252  and  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  article. 

The  amount  of  expansion  varies  widely,  and,  as  shown  by  Jannettaz,  is 
influenced  particularly  by  the  cleavage.  Mitscherlich  found  that  in  calcit^ 
there  was  a  diminution  of  8'  37"  in  the  angle  of  the  rhombohedron  on  passing 
from  0°  to  100°  C,  the  form  thus  approaching  that  of  a  cube  as  the  tempera- 
ture increased.  The  rhombohedron  of  dolomite,  for  the  same  range  of  tem- 
perature, diminishes  4'  46";  and  in  aragonite,  for  a  rise  in  temperature  from 
21°  to  100°,  the  angle  of  the  prism  diminishes  2'  46".  In  some  rhombohedrons, 
as  of  calcite,  the  vertical  axis  is  lengthened  (and  the  horizontal  shortened), 
while  in  others,  like  quartz,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  variation  is  such  in  both 
cases  that  the  birefringence  is  diminished  with  the  increase  of  temperature, 
for  calcite  possesses  negative  double  refraction,  and  quartz,  positive. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  general  the  expansion  by  heat,  while  it  may  serve 
to  alter  the  angles  of  crystals,  other  than  those  of  the  isometric  system,  does 
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not  alter  the  zone-relations  and  the  crystalline  83rmmetry.  In  certain  cases, 
however,  the  effect  of  heat  may  be  to  give  rise  to  twinning-lamellffi  (as  in 
anhydrite)  or  to  cause  their  disappearance  (as  in  calcite).  Rarely  heat  serves 
to  develop  a  new  molecular  structure;  thus,  as  explained  in  Art.  429,  boracite 
and  leucite,  which  are  anisotropic  at  ordinary  temperatures,  become  isotropic 
when  heated,  the  former  to  3W  the  latter  to  SW  or  600''.  The  change  in 
the  optical  properties  of  crystals  produced  by  heat  has  already  been  noticed 
(Art.  422). 

434.  Specific  Heat.  —  Determinations  of  the  specific  heat  of  many 
minerals  have  been  made  by  Joly,  by  Oeberg,  and  others.  Some  of  the  results 
reached  are  as  follows: 


Joly 
Galena,  crffst.  00541 

Chalcopyrite  01271 

^oite  01306 

Hematite  01083 

Garnet,  red  erysL  01780  -  0*1793 
Epidote  01877 


Oeberg 

01291 

01645 
01758 
01861 


Orthoclase 

Albite 

Amphibole,  black 

Beryl 

Calcite 

Aragonite 


0-2034  -  0-2044 
0*2036 


J(^  O^MTK 

01869  0*1877 

01983  01976 

01963  Augite  0*1830 
0*2066  01979 

0*2042 


436.  Diathermancy.  —  Besides  the  slow  molecular  propagation  of  heat 
in  a  body,  measured  by  its  thermal  conductivity,  there  is  also  to  be  considered 
the  rapid  propagation  of  what  is  called  radiant  heat  through  it  by  the  wave- 
motion  of  the  ether  which  surrounds  its  molecules.  This  is  merely  a  part  of 
the  general  subject  of  light-propagation  already  fully  discussed,  since  heat- 
waves, in  the  restricted  sense,  differ  from  light-waves  only  in  their  relatively 
greater  length.  The  degree  of  absorption  exerted  by  the  body  is  measured  by 
its  diathermancy,  which  corresponds  to  transparency  in  light.  In  this  sense 
halite,  sylvite,  and  fluorite  are  highly  diatkermanoySy  since  they  absorb  but 
little  of  the  heat-waves  passing  through  them;  on  the  other  hand,  gypsum 
and,  still  more,  alum  are  comparatively  (Uhennanou8f  since  while  transparent 
to  the  short  Ught-waves  they  absorb  the  long  heat-waves,  transforming  the 
energy  into  that  of  sensible  heat.  Measiu^ments  of  the  diathermancy  were 
early  made  by  Melloni,  later  by  Tyndall,  Langley,  and  others. 
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V.  CHARACTERS  DEPENDING  UPON  ELECTRICITY 

AND  MAGNETISM 

1.    ELECTRICITY 

436.  Electrical  Conductivity.  —  The  subject  of  the  relative  conducting 
power  of  diflferent  minerals  is  one  of  minor  interest.*  In  general  most  min- 
erals, except  those  having  a  metallic  luster  among  the  sulphides  and  oxides,  are 
non-conductors.  Only  the  non-conductors  can  show  pyro-electrical  phenom- 
ena, and  only  the  conductors  can  give  a  thermo-electric  current. 

437.  Frictional  Electricity.  —  The  development  of  an  electrical  charge 
on  many  bodies  by  friction  is  a  familiar  subject.  All  minerals  become  electric 
by  friction,  although  the  degree  to  which  this  is  manifested  diflfers  widely. 
There  is  no  line  of  distinction  among  minerals,  dividing  them  into  positivdy 
electric  and  negatively  electric;  for  both  electrical  states  may  be  presented  by 
different  varieties  of  the  same  species,  and  by  the  same  variety  in  different 
states.  The  gems  are  in  general  positively  electric  only  when  polished;  the 
diamond,  however,  exhibits  positive  electricity  whether  polished  or  not.  It  is 
a  familiar  fact  that  the  electrification  of  amber  upon  friction  was  early  observed 
(600  B.  C),  and  indeed  the  Greek  name  (ySXacTpov)  later  gave  rise  to  the 
word  electricity. 

438.  Pyro-electricity.  —  The  simultaneous  development  of  positive  and 
negative  charges  of  electricity  on  different  parts  of  the  same  cr3rstal  when  its 
temperature  is  suitably  changed  is  called  pjro-electricity.  Crystals  exhibiting 
such  phenomena  are  said  to  be  pyro^lectric.  This  phenomenon  was  first 
observed  in  the  case  of  tourmaline,  which  is  rhombohedral-hemimorphic  in 
crystallization,  and  it  is  particularly  marked  with  crystals  belonging  to  groups 
of  relatively  low  symmetry,  especially  those  of  the  hemimorphic  type.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  only  with  non-conductors.  This  subject  was  early  inves- 
tigated by  Riess  and  Rose  (1843),  later  by  Hankel,  also  by  C.  Friedel,  Kundt. 
and  others  (see  literature). 

In  all  cases  it  is  true  that  directions  of  like  crystallographic  symmetry 
show  charges  of  like  sign,  while  unlike  directions  may  exhibit  opposite  charges. 
Substances  not  crystallized  cannot  show  pyro-electricity.  A  few  of  the  many 
possible  examples  will  serve  to  bring  out  the  most  essential  points. 

Boradte  (isometric-tetrahedral,  p.  66)  on  heating  exhibits  +  electricity  on 
one  set  of  tetrahedral  faces  and  —  electricity  on  the  other.     Cf.  Fig.  619. 

Tourmaline  (rhombohedral-hemimorphic,  p.  109)  shows  opposite  charges  at 
the  opposite  extremities  of  the  vertical  axis  corresponding  to  its  hemimorphic 
crystallization.     In  this  and  in  other  similar  cases,  the  extremity  which 

♦  On  the  conductivity  of  minerals,  see  Beijerinck,  Jb.  Min.,  Beil.-Bd.,  ll,  403,  1898. 
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becomes  positive  on  heating  has  been  called  the  analogous  pole,  and  that  which 
becomes  negative  has  been  called  the  antilogous  pole. 

Calamine  and  struvtte  {orthorhombic-hemimorphic,  p.  126)  exhibit  phenom- 
«i&  analogous  to  those  of  tourmaline. 

Quartz  (rhombohedral-trapezohedral,  p.  112)  shows  +  electricity  on  heating 
at  the  three  alternate  prismatic  edges  and  —  electricity  at  the  three  remaining 
edges;  the  distribution  for  right-handed  crystals  is  opposite  to  that  of  left- 
handed.     Twins  may  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  complexity.     Cf.  Figs.  620,  621. 

Axinite  (tnclinic,  p.  144),  when  heated  to  120°  or  130°,  has  an  analogous 


pole  (Kiess  &  Roee)  at  the  solid  angle  rxM';  the  antilogous  pole  at  the  an^e 
mr'M'  near  plane  n. 

,  A  very  convenient  and  simple  method  for  investigating  the  phenomena  is 
the  following,  which  is  due  to  Kundt:  First  heat  the  crystal  or  section  care- 
fully in  an  air-bath;  pass  it  several  times  through  the  flame  of  an  alcohol 
lamp  and  then  place  it  on  a  little  upright  cylinder  of  brass  to  cool.  While 
cooling,  a  mixture  of  red  lead  and  sulphur  finely  pulverized  and  previously 
agitated  is  dusted  over  it  througha  fine  cloth  from  a  suitable  bellows.  The 
positively  electrified  red  lead  collects  on  the  parts  havii^  a  negative  chai^, 
and  the  negatively  electrified  sulphur  on  those  with  a  positive  charge.  This  is 
illustrated  by  Figs.  619-621,  and  still  better  by  the  illustrations  pven  by 
Kundt  and  others.     (Cf.  Plate  III  of  Groth,  Phys.  Kryst.,  1905.) 

439.  Piezo-electricity.  —  The  name  jnezo-electricity  has  been  given  to 
the  development  of  electrical  chaises  on  a  crystallized  body  by  pressure.  This 
is  shown  by  a  cleavage  mass  of  calcite,  also  by  topaz.  This  phenomenon  is 
meet  interesting  where  a  relation  can  be  established  between  the  electrical 
excitement  and  the  molecular  structure,  as  is  conspicuously  true  with  quartz, 
tourmaline,  and  some  other  species. 

This  subject  has  been  investigated  by  Hankel,  Curie,  and  others,  and 
discussed  theoretically  by  Lord  Kelvin  (see  literature).  Hankel  has  also 
employed  the  term  actino-electricUy,  or,  better,  pkoto-dedricity,  for  the  phe- 
nomenon of  producing  an  electrical  condition  by  the  infiuence  of  direct 
radiation;  fluorite  is  a  conspicuous  example. 

440.  Thenno-electrici^.  —  The  contact  of  two  unlike  metals  in  gen- 
eral results  in  electrifying  one  of  them  positively  and  the  other  negatively.  If, 
further,  the  point  of  contact  be  heated  while  the  other  parts,  connected  with 
a  wire,  are  kept  cool,  a  continuous  current  of  electricity  —  shown,  for  example, 
by  a  suitable  galvanometer  —  is  set  up  at  the  expense  of  the  heat-energy  sup- 
plied. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  point  of  junction  is  cooled,  a  current  is  set 
up  in  the  reverse  direction.     This  phenomenon  is  called  thermo-eledricity. 
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and  two  metals  so  connected  constitute  a  thermo-electric  couple.  Further  it 
is  found  that  different  conductors  can  be  arranged  in  order  in  a  table — a 
so-called  thermo-electric  series  —  according  to  the  direction  of  the  current  set 
up  on  heating  and  according  to  the  dectromative  force  of  this  current.  Among 
the  metals,  bismuth  (+)  and  antimony  (— )  stand  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
series;  the  current  passes  through  the  connecting  wire  from  antimony  to 
bismuth. 

This  subject  is  so  far  important  for  mineralogy,  as  it  was  shown  by  Bunsen 
that  the  natural  metallic  sulphides  stand  farther  off  in  the  series  than  bismuth 
and  antimony,  and  consequently  by  them  a  higher  electromotive  force  is 
produced.  The  thermo-electrical  relations  of  a  large  number  of  minerals  were 
determined  by  Flight. 

It  was  early  observed  that  some  minerals  have  varieties  which  are  both  + 
and  —  .  Rose  attempted  to  establish  a  relation  between  the  positive  and 
negative  pyritohedral  forms  of  p3rrite  and  cobaltite,  and  the  p)ositive  or  nega- 
tive thermo-electrical  character.  Later  investigations  by  Schrauf  and  Dana 
have  shown,  however,  that  the  same  peculiarity  belongs  also  to  glaucodot, 
tetradymite,  skutterudite,  danaite,  and  other  minerals,  and  it  is  demonstrated 
by  them  that  it  cannot  be  dependent  upon  crystalline  form,  but  rather  upon 
chemical  composition. 
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2.    Magnetism 

441.  Magnetic  Minerals.  Natural  Magnets.  —  A  few  minerals  in  their 
natural  state  are  capable  of  being  attracted  by  a  strong  steel  magnet;  they 
are  said  to  be  magnetic.  This  is  conspicuously  true  of  magnetite,  the  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron;  also  of  pyrrhotite  or  magnetic  pyrites,  and  of  some  varieties  of 
native  platinum  (especially  the  variety  called  iron-platinum). 

A  number  of  other  minerals,  as  hematite,  franklinite,  etc.,  are  in  some 

*  See  Liebisch,  Phys.  Krystallographie,  1891,  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  topics  briefly 
touched  upon  in  the  preceding  pages,  also  for  references  to  original  articles. 
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cases  attracted  by  a  steel  magnet,  but  probably  in  most  if  not  all  cases  because 
of  admixed  magnetite  (but  see  Art.  4A3).  Occasional  varieties  of  the  three 
minerals  mentioned  above,  as  the  lodestone  variety  of  magnetite,  exhibit  them- 
selves the  attracting  power  and  polarity  of  a  true  ma^et.  They  are  then 
called  natural  magnets.  In  such  cases  the  magnetic  polarity  has  probably  been 
derived  from  the  inductive  action  of  the  earth,  which  is  itself  a  huge  magnet. 

442.  Paramagnetism.  Diamagnetism.  —  In  a  very  strong  magnetic 
field,  as  that  between  the  poles  of  a  very  powerful  electromagnet,  all  minerals, 
as  indeed  all  other  substances,  are  influenced  by  the  magnetic  force.  Accord- 
ing to  their  behavior  they  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  paramagnetic  and 
diamagnetic;  those  of  the  former  appear  to  be  attracted,  those  of  the  latter  to 
be  repelled.  For  purposes  of  experiment  the  substance  in  question,  in  the 
form  of  a  rod,  is  suspended  on  a  horizontal  axis  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet. 
If  paramagnetic,  it  takes  a  position  parallel  to  the  magnetic  axis;  if  diamag- 
netic, it  sets  transversely  to  it.  Iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  platinum  are 
paramagnetic;  sUver,  copper,  bismuth  are  diamagnetic.  Among  minerals 
compounds  of  iron  are  paramagnetic,  as  siderite,  also  diopside;  further,  beryl, 
dioptase.    Diamagnetic  species  include  calcite,  zircon,  wulfenite,  etc. 

By  the  use  of  a  sphere  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  relative  amount  of 
magnetic  induction  in  different  directions  of  the  same  substance.  Experiment 
has  shown  that  in  isometric  cr3rstals  the  magnetic  induction  is  alike  in  all 
directions;  that  in  those  optically  uniaxial,  there  is  a  direction  of  maximum 
and,  normal  to  it,  one  of  minimum  magnetic  induction;  that  in  biaxial 
cr3rstals,  there  are  thre^  unequal  magnetic  axes,  the  position  of  which  may  be 
determined.  In  other  words,  the  magnetic  relations  of  the  three  classes  of 
crystals  are  analogous  to  their  optical  relations. 

443.  Corresponding  to  the  facts  just  stated,  that  all  compounds  of  iron 
are  paramagnetic,  it  is  found  that  a  sufficiently  powerful  electromagnet 
attracts  all  minerals  containing  iron,  though,  except  in  the  cases  given  in  Art. 
441,  a  bar  magnet  has  no  sensible  influence  upon  them;  hence  the  efficiency 
of  the  electromagnetic  method  of  separating  ores. 

Plucker  *  determined  the  magnetic  attraction  of  a  number  of  substances 
compared  with  iron  taken  as  100,000.  For  example,  for  magnetite  he  obtained 
40,227;  for  hematite,  crystallized,  533,  massive,  134;  limonite,  71;  pyrite,  150. 
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VI.  TASTE  AND  ODOR 

In  their  action  upon  the  senses  a  few  minerals  possess  iastef  and  others 
under  some  circumstances  give  ofiF  odor. 

444.  Taste  belongs  oi3y  to  soluble  minerals.  The  different  kinds  of 
taste  adopted  for  reference  are  as  follows: 

1.  Astringent:  the  taste  of  vitriol. 

2.  Sweetish  astringent:  taste  of  alum. 

3.  Saline:  taste  of  common  salt. 

4.  Alkaline:  taste  of  soda. 

5.  Cooling:  taste  of  saltpeter. 

6.  Bitter:  taste  of  Epsom  salts. 

7.  Sour:  taste  of  sulphuric  acid. 

446.  Odor.  —  Excepting  a  few  gaseous  and  soluble  species,  minerals 
in  the  dry  unchanged  state  do  not  give  off  odor.  By  friction,  moistening  with 
the  breath,  and  the  elimination  of  some  volatile  ingredient  by  heat  or  acids, 
odors  are  sometimes  obtained  which  are  thus  designated: 

1.  Alliaceous:  the  odor  of  garhc.  Friction  of  arsenopyrite  elicits  this 
odor;  it  may  also  be  obtained  from  arsenical  compounds  by  means  of  heat. 

2.  Horse-radish  odor:  the  odor  of  decaying  horse-radish.  This  odor  is 
strongly  perceived  when  the  ores  of  selenium  are  heated. 

3.  Sulphurous:  friction  elicits  this  odor  from  P3rrite,  and  heat  from  many 
sulphides. 

4.  Bituminous:  the  odor  of  bitumen. 

6.  Fetid:  the  odor  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  or  rotten  eggs.  It  is  elicited 
by  friction  from  some  varieties  of  quartz  and  limestone. 

6.  Argillaceous:  the  odor  of  moistened  clay.  It  is  obtained  from  serpen- 
tine and  some  allied  minerals,  after  moistening  them  with  the  breath;  others, 
as  pyrargilUte,  afford  it  when  heated. 

446.  Feel.  —  The  feel  is  a  character  which  is  occasionally  of  some 
importance;  it  is  said  to  be  smooth  (sepiolite),  greasy  (talc),  harsh,  or  meager ^ 
etc.  Some  minerals,  in  consequence  of  their  hygroscopic  character,  adhere  to 
the  tongue  when  brought  in  contact  with  it. 
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GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY  AS  APPLIED 

TO  MINERALS 

447.  Minerals,  as  regards  their  chemical  constitution,  are  either  the 
uncombined  elements  in  a  native  state,  or  definite  compounds  of  these  elements 
formed  in  accordance  with  chemical  laws.  It  is  the  object  of  Chemical  Min- 
eralogy to  determine  the  chemical  composition  of  each  species;  to  show  the 
chemical  relations  of  different  species  to  each  other  where  such  exist;  and  also 
to  explain  the  methods  of  distinguishing  different  minerals  by  chemical  means. 
It  thus  embraces  the  most  important  part  of  Determinative  Mineralogy. 

In  order  to  understand  the  chemical  constitution  of  minerals,  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chemical  Philosophy  is  reqmred;  and 
these  are  here  briefly  recapitulated. 

448.  Chemical  Elements.  —  Chemistry  recognizes  about  eighty  sub- 
stances which  cannot  at  will  be  decomposed,  or  divided  into  others,  by  any 
process  of  analysis  at  present  known;  these  substances  are  called  the  chemical 
demenls.  A  list  of  them  is  given  in  a  later  article  (462) ;  common  examples 
are:  Oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  gold,  silver,  sodiimi,  etc. 

449.  Atom.  Molecule.  —  The  study  of  the  chemical  properties  of  sub- 
stances and  of  the  laws  governing  their  formation  has  led  to  the  belief  that 
there  is  for  each  element  a  definite,  indivisible  mass,  which  is  the  smallest 
particle  which  can  play  a  part  in  chemical  reactions;  this  indivisible  unit  is 
called  the  atom. 

With  some  rare  exceptions,  the  atom  cannot  exist  alone,  but  unites  by  the 
action  of  what  is  called  chemical  force,  or  chemical  afBuiity,  with  other  atoms 
of  the  same  or  different  kind  to  form  the  molecule.  The  molecule,  in  the 
chemical  sense,  may  be  defined  as  the  smallest  particle  into  which  a  given 
kind  of  substance  can  be  subdivided  without  undergoing  chemical  decomposi- 
tion. For  example,  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  imite  to  form  a  molecule  of  hydro- 
gen gas.  Again,  one  atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  chlorine  form  a  molecule 
of  hydrochloric  acid  gas;  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  sulphur  form 
a  molecule  of  the  gas  hydrogen  sulphide. 

450.  Atomic  Weight  —  The  atomic  weight  of  an  element  is  the  weight, 
or,  better  expressed,  the  mass  of  its  atom  compared  with  that  of  the  element 
hydrogen  taken  as  the  unit  or  with  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  taken  as 
16.  Of  the  methods  by  which  the  relation  between  the  masses  of  the  atoms  is 
determined  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak ;  the  results  that  have  been  obtained 
are  g;iven  in  the  table  on  p.  312. 
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461.  Symbol.  Formula.  —  The  symbol  of  an  element  is  the  initial 
letter,  or  letters,  often  of  its  Latin  name,  by  which  it  is  represented  when 
expressing  in  chemical  notation  the  constitution  of  substances  into  the  compo- 
sition of  which  it  enters.  Thus  O  is  the  symbol  of  oxygen,  H  of  hydrogen,  CI 
of  chlorine,  Fe  (from  ferrum)  of  iron,  Ag  (from  argentum)  of  silver,  etc.  Fur- 
ther, this  symbol  is  always  understood  to  indicate  that  definite  amount  of  the 
given  element  expressed  by  its  atomic  weight;  in  other  words,  it  represents  one 
atom.  If  twice  this  quantity  is  involved,  that  is,  two  atoms,  this  is  indicated 
by  a  small  subscript  number  written  immediately  after  the  symbol.  Thus, 
Sb2S8  means  a  compound  consisting  of  two  atoms  of  antimony  and  three  of 
sulphur,  or  of  2  X  120  parts  by  weight  of  antimony  and  3  X  32  of  sulphur. 

This  expression,  Sb2S8,  is  called  the  formula  of  the  given  compound,  since 
it  expresses  in  briefest  form  its  composition.  Similarly  the  formula  of  the 
mineral  albite  is  NaAlSi^Og. 

Strictly  speaking,  such  formulas  are  merely  empirical  formulaSy  since  they 
express  only  the  actual  result  of  analysis,  as  giving  the  relative  number  of 
atoms  of  each  element  present,  and  make  no  attempt  to  represent  the  actual 
constitution.  A  formula  developed  with  the  latter  object  in  view  is  called  a 
rational,  structural,  or  constitutional  formula  (see  Art.  469). 

462.  Table  of  the  Elements.  —  The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  all 
the  definitely  established  elements  with  their  accepted  symbols  and  also  their 
atomic  weights.* 

Of  the  elements  given  in  this  list  —  more  than  eighty  in  all  —  only  a  very 
small  number,  say  twelve,  play  an  important  part  in  making  up  the  crust  of 
the  earth  and  the  water  and  air  surrounding  it.  The  common  elements  con- 
cerned in  the  composition  of  minerals  are:  Oxygen,  sulphur,  silicon,  alu- 
minium, iron,  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  potassium.  Besides  these,  hydro- 
gen is  present  in  water,  nitrogen  in  the  air,  and  carbon  in  all  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  Only  a  very  few  of  the  elements  occur  as  such  in  nature, 
as  native  gold,  native  silver,  native  sulphur,  etc. 

Of  the  elements,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  and  fluorine  are 
gases;  bromine  is  a  volatile  liquid;  mercury  is  aJso  a  liquid,  but  the  others 
are  solids  under  ordinary  conditions. 


Aluminium,  Aluminum 

Antimony  (Stibium) 

Argon 

Arsenic 

Barium 

Beryllium,  Glucinum 

Bismuth 

Boron 

Bromine 

Cadmium 

Cffisium 

Calcium 

Carbon 

Cerium 

Chlorine 

Chromium 

Cobalt 


0«16 

Symbol 

At.  Weight 

Al 

271 

Sb 

120-2 

A 

39-9 

As 

74-9 

Ba 

137-4 

Be  (or 

Gl)     91 

Bi 

208-0 

B 

11-0 

Br 

79-9 

Cd 

112-4 

Cs 

132-8 

Ca 

401 

C 

12  0 

Ce 

140-2 

CI 

35-5 

Cr 

52-0 

Co 

59-0 

Symbol 

0-16 
At.  Weight 

Columbium,.see  Niobium 

Copper  (Cuprum) 

Cu 

63-6 

Dysprosium 

^ 

162-5 

Erbium 

Er 

167-7 

Europium 

Eu 

152-0 

Fluorine 

F 

19-0 

Gadolinium 

Gd 

157-3 

Gallium 

Ga 

69-9 

Germanium 

Ge 

72-5 

Glucinum,  see  BeryUium 

Gold  (Aurum) 

Au 

197-2 

Helium 

He 

4-0 

Holmium 

Ho 

163-5 

Hydrogen 

H 

1-0 

Indium 

In 

114-8 

Iodine 

I 

126-9 

Iridium 

Ir 

1931 

*  These  correspond  in  value  to  those  commonly  accepted,  and  are  given  accurate  to  one 
decimal  place. 
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0"16 

Symbol 

At.  Weight 

Fe 

55-8 

Kr 

82-9 

Ta 

1390 

Pb 

207-2 

Li 

6-9 

.Lu 

1750 

Mg 

24-3 

Mn 

64-9 

)  Hg 

200-6 

Mo 

96-0 

Nd 

144-3 

Ne 

20-2 

Ni 

58-7 

Nb 

931 

Nt 

222-4 

N 

140 

Os 

190-9 

0 

160 

Pd 

106-7 

P 

310 

Pt 

195-2 

K 

391 

Pr 

140-9 

Ra 

2260 

Rh 

102-9 

Rb 

85-5 

Ruthenium 

Samarium 

Scandium 

Selenium 

Silicon 

Silver  (ArgerUum) 

Sodium  (Natrium) 

Strontium 

Sulphur 

Tantalum 

Tellurium 

Terbium 

Thallium 

Thorium 

Thulium 

Tin  {Stannum) 

Titanium 

Tun^ten  (Wolframiwn 

Uranium 

Vanadium 

Xenon 

Ytterbium 

Yttrium 

Zinc 

Zirconium 


0-16 

Symbol 

At.  Weight 

Ru 

101-7 

Sa 

150-4 

Sc 

441 

Se 

79-2 

Si 

28-3 

Ag 

107-9 

Na 

23  0 

Sr 

87-6 

S 

320 

Ta 

181-5 

Te 

127-5 

Tb 

159-2 

Tl 

2040 

Th 

232-4 

Tm 

168-5 

Sn 

118-7 

Ti 

481 

)  w 

1840 

u 

238-2 

V 

510 

Xe 

130-2 

Yb 

173-6 

Yt 

88-7 

Zn 

65-4 

Zr 

90-6 

Iron  {Ferrum) 

Krypton 

Lanthanum 

Lead  (Plumbum) 

Lithium 

Lutecium 

Magnesium 

Manganese 

Mercury  (Hydrargyrum)  Hg 

Molybdenum 

Neodymium 

Neon 

Nickel 

Niobium 

Niton 

Nitrogen 

Osmium 

Oxygen 

Palladium 

Phosphorus 

Platinum 

Potassium  (Kalitm) 

Praseodymium 

Radium 

Rhodium 

Rubidium 

463.  Metals  and  Non-metals.  —  The  elements  may  be  divided  into 
two  more  or  less  distinct  classes,  the  metals  and  the  non-metals.  Between 
the  two  lie  a  number  of  elements  sometimes  called  the  semi-metals.  The 
metals,  as  gold,  silver,  iron,  sodium,  are  those  elements  which,  physically 
described,  possess  to  a  more  or  less  perfect  degree  the  fundamental  characters 
of  the  ideal  metal,  viz.:  malleability,  metallic  luster  (and  opacity  to  light), 
conductivity  for  heat  and  electricity;  moreover,  chemically  described,  they 
commonly  play  the  part  of  the  positive  or  basic  element  in  a  simple  compound, 
as  later  defined  (Arts.  462-466).  The  non-metals,  as  sulphur,  carbon,  silicon, 
etc.,  also  the  gases,  as  oxygen,  chlorine,  etc.,  have  none  of  the  physical  charac- 
ters alluded  to:  they  are,  if  solids,  brittle,  often  transparent  to  light-radiation, 
are  ixx)r  conductors  for  heat  and  electricity.  Chemically  expressed,  they 
usually  play  the  n^ative  or  acid  part  in  a  simple  compound. 

The  so-called  semi-m^ials,  or  metalloids,  include  certain  elements,  as 
tellurium,  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  which  have  the  physical  characters  of 
a  metal  to  a  less  perfect  degree  (e.g.,  they  are  more  or  less  brittle) ;  and,  more 
important  than  this,  they  often  play  the  part  of  the  acidic  element  in  the 
compound  into  which  they  enter.     These  points  are  illustrated  later. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  distinctions  between  the  classes  of  the 
elements  named  cannot  be  very  sharply  applied.  Thus  the  typical  metallic 
characters  mentioned  are  possessed  to  a  very  unequal  degree  by  the  different 
substances  classed  as  metals;  for  example,  by  silver  and  tin.  Corresponding 
to  this  a  munber  of  the  true  metals,  as  tin  and  manganese,  play  the  part  of  an 

II    in 

acid  in  numerous  salts.  Further,  the  mineral  magnetite,  FeFe204,  is  often 
described  as  an  iron  ferrate;  so  that  in  this  compound  the  same  element  would 
play  the  part  of  both  acid  and  base. 

464.  PositiYe  and  Negative  Elements.  —  It  is  common  to  make  a  dis- 
tanction  between  the  electro-positive  and  electro-negative  element  in  a  compound. 
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The  passage  of  a  sufficiently  strong  electrical  current  through  a  chemical  com- 
pound in  many  cases  results  in  its  decomposition  (or  electrolysis)  into  its  ele- 
ments or  parts.  In  such  t;ases  it  is  found  that  for  each  compound  the  atoms 
of  one  element  collect  at  the  negative  pole  (the  cathode)  and  those  of  the  other 
at  the  positive  pole  (the  anode).  The  former  is  called  the  electro-positive 
element  and  the  latter  the  electro-negative  element.  Thus  in  the  electrolysis 
of  water  (H2O)  the  hydrogen  collects  at  the  cathode  and  is  hence  called  posi- 
tive, and  the  oxygen  at  the  anode  and  is  called  negative.  Similarly,  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  (HCl)  the  hydrogen  is  thus  shown  to  be  positive,  the  chlorine 
negative.  This  distinction  is  also  carried  to  complex  compounds,  as  copper 
sulphate  (CuSOO,  which  by  electrolysis  is  broken  into  Cu,  which  is  found  to  be 
electro-positive,  and  SO4  (the  last  separates  into  SOs,  forming  H3SO4  and  free 
oxygen). 

For  reasons  which  will  be  explained  later,  the  positive  element  is  said  to 
play  the  basic  part,  the  negative  the  acidic.  The  metals,  as  already  stated,  in 
most  cases  belong  to  the  former  class,  the  non-metals  to  the  latter,  while  the 
semi-metals  may  play  both  parts. 

It  is  common  in  writing  the  formula  to  put  the  positive  or  basic  element 
first,  thus  H2O,  H2S,  HCl,  H,S04,  SbjSa,  AsaOj,  AsH,,  NiSb,  FeAs,.  Here 
it  will  be  noted  that  antimony  (Sb)  and  arsenic  (As)  are  positive  in  some  of 
the  compounds  named  but  negative  in  the  others. 

466.  Periodic  Law.  —  In  order  to  understand  the  relations  of  the 
chief  classes  of  chemical  compounds  represented  among  minerals,  as  still  more 
their  further  subdivision,  down  finally  to  the  many  isamorphous  groups  — 
groups  of  species  having  analogous  composition  and  closely  similar  form,  as 
explained  in  Art.  471  —  the  fundamental  relations  and  grouping  of  the  ele- 
ments must  be  imderstood,  especially  as  developed  of  recent  years  and  shown 
in  the  so-called  Periodic  Law. 

Although  the  subject  can  be  only  briefly  touched  upon,  it  will  be  useful  to 
^ve  here  the  general  distribution  of  the  elements  into  Groups  and  Series,  as 
presented  in  the  Principles  of  Chemistry  (Engl.  Ed.,  1891)  of  D.  MendelSeff, 
to  whom  is  due  more  than  any  one  else  the  development  of  the  Periodic  Law. 
When  the  elements  are  arranged  according  to  the  values  of  their  atomic  weights 
it  is  seen  that  they  fall  more  or  less  into  groups  consisting  of  eight  elements 
each,  or  double  groups  containing  sixteen  elements.  The  corresponding 
members  of  each  group  show  similar  chemical  characters.  The  table  given 
below  will  illustrate  these  relationships.  For  the  thorough  explanation  of 
this  subject,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  periodic  or  progressive  relation 
between  the  atomic  weights  and  various  properties  of  the  elements,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  work  above  mentioned  or  to  one  of  the  many  other  excellent 
modem  text-books  of  chemistry. 

The  relations  of  some  of  the  elements  of  the  first  group  are  exhibited  by 
the  isomorphism  (see  Art.  471,  also  the  description  of  the  various  groups  and 
species  here  referred  to,  which  are  given  in  Part  IV  of  this  work)  of  NaCl, 
KCl,  AgCl;  or  again  of  LiMnP04  and  NaMnP04,  etc.  In  the  second  group, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  isomorphism  of  the  carbonates  and  sulphates 
(p.  322)  of  calcium,  barium,  and  strontium;  while  among  the  sulphides,  ZnS, 
CaS,  and  HgS  are  doubly  related.  In  the  third  group,  we  find  boron  and 
aluminium  often  replacing  one  another  among  siUcates.  In  the  fourth  group, 
the  relations  of  silicon  and  titanium  are  shown  in  the  titano-silicates,  while 
the  compounds  Ti02,  SnOj,  Pb02  (and  Mn02),  also  ZrSi04  and  ThSi04,  have 
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closely  similar  form.  In  the  fifth  group,  many  compounds  of  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, and  bismuth  are  isomorphous  among  metallic  compounds,  while  the 
relations  of  phosphorous,  vanadium,  arsenic,  also  antimony,  are  shown  among 
the  phosphates,  vanadates,  arsenates,  and  antimonates;  again  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  niobates  and  tantalates  are  to  be  noted. 

In  the  sixth  group,  the  strongly  acidic  elements,  sulphur,  selenium, 
tellurium,  are  all  closely  related,  as  seen  in  many  sulphides,  selenides,  tellu- 
rides;  further,  the  relations  of  sulphur  and  chromium,  and  similarly  of  both 
of  these  to  molybdenum  and  tungsten,  are  shown  among  many  artificial  sul- 
phates, chromates,  molybdates.  and  tungstates. 

In  the  seventh  group  the  relations  of  the  halogens  are  too  well  imderstood 
to  need  special  remark.  In  the  eighth  group,  we  have  Fe,  Co,  Ni  alloyed  in 
meteoric  iron,  and  their  phosphates  and  sulphates  are  in  several  cases  closely 
isomorphous;  further,  the  relation  of  the  iron  series  to  that  of  the  platinum 
series  is  exhibited  in  the  isomorphism  of  FeSa,  FeAsS,  FeAsj,  etc.,  with  PtAsj 
and  probably  RuSa. 

466.  Combining  Weight.  —  Chemical  investigation  proves  that  the 
mass  of  a  given  element  entering  into  a  compound  is  always  proportional 
either  to  its  atomic  weight  or  to  some  simple  multiple  of  this;  the  atomic 
weight  is  hence  also  called  the  combining  weight.  Thus  in  rock  salt,  sodium 
chloride,  the  masses  involved  of  sodium  and  chlorine  present  are  found  by 
analysis  to  be  equal  to  39*4  and  60*6  in  100  parts,  and  these  numbers  are  in 
proportion  to  23  :  35*4,  the  atomic  weights  of  sodium  and  chlorine;  hence  it  is 
concluded  that  one  atom  of  each  is  present  in  the  compound.  The  formula  is, 
therefore,  NaCl.  In  calcium  chloride,  by  the  same  method  the  masses  pres- 
ent are  found  to  be  proportional  to  39'9  :  70*8,  that  is,  to  39'9  :  2  X  35*4; 
hence  the  formula  is  CaCla. 

Still  again,  a  series  of  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  is  known  in  which  the  ratios 
of  the  masses  of  the  two  elements  are  as  follows:  (1)  28  :  16,  (2)  14  :  16.  (3)  28  :  48,  (4)  14  :  32, 
(5)  28  :  80.  It  is  seen  at  once  that  these  must  have  the  formulas  (1)  N,0,  (2)  NO,  (3)  N^,, 
(4)  NO2,  (5)  NzOfi.  On  the  contrary,  atmospheric  air  which  contains  tnese  elements  in 
about  the  ratio  of  76'8  to  23'2  cannot  be  a  chemical  compound  of  these  elements,  since 
(aside  from  other  considerations)  these  numbers  are  not  in  the  ratio  of  n  X  14  :  m  X  16 
where  n  and  m  are  simple  whole  numbers. 

467.  Molecular  Weight.  —  The  molecular  weight  is  the  weight  of  the 
molecule  of  the  given  substance,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  mass  of  the  hydro- 
gen atom  as  unit.  The  molecular  weight  of  hydrogen  is  2  because  the  mole- 
cule can  be  shown  to  consist  of  two  atoms.  The  molecular  weight  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (HCl)  is  36*4,  of  water  vapor  (H2O)  18,  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
(H2S)  34. 

Since,  according  to  the  law  of  Avagadro,  like  volumes  of  different  gases 
under  like  conditions  as  to  temperature  and  pressure  contain  the  same  number 
of  molecules,  it  is  obvious  that  the  molecular  weight  of  substances  in  the  form 
of  gas  can  be  derived  directly  from  the  relative  density  or  specific  gravity. 
If  the  density  is  referred  to  hydrogen,  whose  molecular  weight  is  2,  it  will 
be  always  true  that  the  molecular  weight  is  twice  the  density  in  the  state  of  a 
gas  and  vice  versa.  Thus  the  observed  density  of  carbon  dioxide  (CO2)  is  22, 
hence  its  molecular  weight  must  be  44.  It  is  this  principle  that  makes  it 
possible  in  the  case  of  a  gas  to  fix  the  constitution  of  the  molecule  when  the 
ratio  in  number  of  the  atoms  entering  into  it  has  been  determined  by  analysis. 
In  the  case  of  solids,  where  the  constitution  of  the  molecule  in  general  cannot 
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be  fixed,  it  is  best,  as  already  stated,  to  write  the  molecular  formula  in  its 
simplest  form,  as  NaAlSi^Os  for  albite.  The  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  atoms 
present  is  then  taken  as  the  molecular  weight. 

468.  Valence.  —  The  valence  of  an  element  is  given  by  a  number 
representing  the  capacity  of  its  atoms  to  combine  with  the  atoms  of  some 
unit  element  like  hydrogen  or  chlorine.  Thus,  using  the  examples  of  Art. 
466,  in  NaCl,  since  one  atom  of  sodium  unites  with  one  of  chlorine,  its 
valence  is  one;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  said  to  be  univalenL  Further, 
calcium  (as  in  CaCls),  also  barium,  etc.,  are  bivalent;  aluminium  is  triva- 
lent;  silicon  is  tetravalent,  etc.  The  valence  may  be  expressed  by  the 
number  of  bonds  by  which  one  element  in  a  compound  is  united  to  another, 
thus: 

Na-Cl,  Ba=Cl2,  AusClg,  SnsCU,  etc. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  elements  show  a  different  valence  in  diiBFerent 
compounds.  Thus  both  SbjOs  and  SbjOs  are  known;  also  FeO  and  Fe208; 
CuCl  and  CuClj.  These  possible  variations  are  indicated  in  the  following 
table  which  gives  the  valences  for  the  common  elements. 

UnivalerU:  H,  CI,  Br,  I,  F;  Li,  Na,  K,  Rb,  Cs,  Ag,  Hg,  Cu,  Au. 

Bivalent:  O,  S,  Se,  Te;  Be,  Mg,  Ca,  Sr,  Ba,  Pb,  Hg,  Cu,  Zn,  Co,  Ni,  Fe, 
Mn,  Cr,  C,  Sn. 

TrivalerU:  B,  Au,  Al,  Fe,  Mn,  Cr,  Co,  Ni,  N,  P,  As,  Sb,  Bi. 

TetravcUerU:  C,  Si,  Ti,  Zr,  Sn,  Mn,  Pb. 

PerUavalent:  N,  P,  As,  Sb,  V,  Bi,  Nb,  Ta. 

459.  Chemical  Reactions.  —  When  solutions  of  two  chemical  sub- 
stances are  brought  together,  in  many  cases  they  react  upon  each  other  with 
the  result  of  forming  new  compounds  out  of  the  elements  present;  this  phe- 
nomenon is  called  a  chemical  reaction.  One  of  the  original  substances  may  be 
a  gas,  and  in  many  cases  similar  results  are  obtained  from  a  hquid  and  a  solid, 
or  less  often  from  two  solids. 

For  example,  solutions  of  sodium  chloride  (NaCl)  and  silver  nitrate 
(AgNOa)  react  on  each  other  and  yield  silver  chloride  (AgCl)  and  sodium 
nitrate  (NaNOs).    This  is  expressed  in  chemical  language  as  follows: 

NaCl  +  AgNO,  =  AgCl  +  NaNO,. 

This  is  a  chemical  equation,  the  sign  of  equality  meaning  that  equal  weights 
are  involved  both  before  and  after  the  reaction. 

Again,  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl)  and  calcium  carbonate  (CaCOs)  yield 
calcium  chloride  (CaClj)  and  carbonic  acid  (H2CO8);  which  last  breaks  up 
into  water  (H2O)  and  carbon  dioxide  (CO2),  the  last  going  off  as  a  gas  with 
effervescence.    Hence 

CaCO,  +  2HC1  =  CaCl,  +  H^O  +  COj. 

460.  Radicals.  —  A  compound  of  two  or  more  elements  according  to 
their  relative  valence  in  which  all  their  bonds  are  satisfied  is  said  to  be  sattp- 
raied.  This  is  true  of  H2O,  or,  as  it  may  be  written,  H — O — H.  If,  however, 
one  or  more  bonds  is  left  unsatisfied,  the  resulting  combination  of  elements  is 
called  a  radical.  Thus  —  O  — H,  called  briefly  hydroxyl,  is  a  common  radical, 
having  a  valence  of  one,  or,  in  other  words,  univalent ;  NH4  is  again  a  univalent 
radical;  so,  too,  (CaF),  (MgF)  or  (AlO).  Radicals  often  enter  into  a  com- 
pound like  a  simple  element;  for  example,  in  ammonium  chloride,  NH4CI,  the 
univalent  radical  NH4  plays  the  same  part  as  the  univalent  element  Na  in 
NaCl.    In  the  chemical  composition  of  mineral  species,  the  commonest  radical 
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ifi  hydroxyl  ( — O — H)  already  defined.    Other  examples  are  (CaF)  in  apatite 
(see  Art.  471),  (MgF)  in  wagnerite,  (AlO)  in  many  basic  silicates,  etc. 

461.  Chemical  Compound.  —  A  chemical  compound  is  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  elements  miited  by  the  force  of  chemical  attraction.  It  is 
always  true  of  it,  as  before  stated  (Art.  466),  that  the  elements  present  are 
combined  in  the  proportion  of  their  atomic  weights  or  some  simple  multiples 
of  these.  A  substance  which  does  not  satisfy  this  condition  is  not  a  compound, 
but  only  a  mechanical  mixture. 

Examples  of  the  simpler  class  of  compounds  are  afforded  by  the  oxides,  or 
compounds  of  oxygen  with  another  element.  Thus,  among  minerals  we  have 
CusO,  cuprous  oxide  (cuprite);  ZnO,  zinc  oxide  (zincite);  AbOs,  alumina 
(corundum) ;  SnOs,  tin  dioxide  (cassiterite) ;  SiOi,  silicon  dioxide  (quartz) ; 
AssOa,  arsenic  trioxide  (arsenolite). 

Another  simple  class  of  compounds  are  the  sulphides  (with  the  selenides, 
tellurides,  arsenides,  antimonides,  etc.),  compounds  in  which  sulphur  (selen- 
ium, tellurium,  arsenic,  antimony,  etc.)  plays  the  same  part  as  oxygen  in  the 
oxides.  Here  belong  CusS,  cuprous  sulphide  (chalcocite) ;  ZnS,  zinc  sulphide 
(sphalerite);  PbTe,  lead  telliuide  (altaite);  FeS2,  iron  disulphide  (pyrite); 
SbaSs,  antimony  trisulphide  (stibnite). 

462.  Adds.  —  The  more  complex  chemical  compounds,  an  understanding 
of  which  is  needed  in  a  study  of  minerals,  are  classed  as  acids,  bases,  and 
salts;  the  distinctions  between  them  are  important. 

An  add  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen,  or  hydroxyl,  with  a  non-metaUic 
element  (as  chlorine,  sulphur,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  etc.),  or  a  radical  con- 
taining these  elements.  When  dissolved  in  water  they  all  give  the  positive 
hydrogen  ion  and  a  negative  ionic  substance  such  as  CI,  SO4,  etc.  The 
hydrogen  atoms  of  an  acid  may  be  replaced  by  metallic  atoms;  the  result 
being  then  the  formation  of  a  salt  (see  Art.  464).  Acids  in  general  turn  blue 
litmus  paper  red  and  have  a  sharp,  sour  taste.  The  following  are  familiar 
examples: 

HCl,  hydrochloric  acid, 

HNOs,  nitric  acid. 

HjCOs,  carbonic  acid. 

H8SO4,  sulphuric  acid. 

H2Si08,  metasilicic  acid. 

HaP04,  lAosphoric  acid. 

H4Si04,  orthosilicic  acid. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  with  a  given  acid  element  several  acids  are  possible. 
Thus  normal,  or  orthosilicic,  acid  is  H4Si04,  in  which  the  bonds  of  the  ele- 
ment silicon  are  all  satisfied  by  the  hydroxyl  (HO).  But  the  removal  of  one 
molecule  of  water,  H3O,  from  this  gives  the  formula  HfSiOs,  or  metasilicic 
acid. 

Acids  which,  like  HNOs,  contain  one  atom  of  hydrogen  that  may  be 
replaced  by  a  metaUic  atom  (e.g.,  in  KNO3)  are  called  monobasic.  If,  as  in 
H2CO3  and  H2SO4,  there  are  two  atoms  or  a  single  bivalent  atom,  (e.g.,  in 
CaCOa,  BaS04)  the  acids  are  diboMc.    Similarly,  HsP04  is  tribasiCf  etc. 

Most  acids  are  liquids  (or  gases),  and  hence  acids  are  represented  very 
sparingly  among  minerals;  B(0H)3,  boric  acid  (sassolite),  is  an  illustration. 

463.  Bases.  —  The  bases,  or  hydroxides,  as  they  are  also  called,  are 
compounds  which  may  be  regarded  as  formed  of  a  metaUic  element  (or  radical) 
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and  the  univalent  radical  hydroxyl,  —  (OH) ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  an  oxide 
with  water.  Thus  potash,  K2O,  and  water,  HsO,  form  2K(0H),  or  potassium 
hydroxide;  also  CaO  +  H2O  similarly  give  Ca(OH)j,  or  calcium  hydroxide. 
In  general,  when  soluble  in  water,  bases  give  an  alkaline  reaction  with  turmeric 
paper  or  red  litmus  paper,  and  they  also  neutralize  an  acid,  as  explained  in 
the  next  article.  Further,  the  bases  yield  water  on  ignition,  that  is,  at  a 
temperature  sufficiently  high  to  break  up  the  compound. 

Among  minerals  the  bases  are  represented  by  the  hydroxides,  or  hydrated 
oxides,  as  Mg(0H)2,  magnesium  hydrate  (brucite);  A1(0H)2,  aluminium 
hydrate  (gibb^te);  also,  (A10)(0H),  diaspore,  etc. 

464.  Salts.  —  A  third  class  of  compounds  are  the  salts;  these  may  be 
regarded  as  formed  chemically  by  the  reaction  of  a  base  upon  an  acid,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  the  neutralization  of  the  acid.  Thus  calcium  hydrate  and  sul- 
phuric acid  give  calcium  sulphate  and  water: 

Ca(0H)2  +  H,S04  =  CaS04  +  2H2O. 

Here  calcium  sulphate  is  the  salt,  and  in  this  case  the  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  is 
said  to  be  neutralized  by  the  base,  calcium  hydroxide.  It  is  instructive  to 
compare  the  formulas  of  a  base,  an  acid,  and  the  corresponding  salt,  as 
follows: 

Base,  Ca(0H)2;      Acid,  H2SO4;      SaU,  CaS04. 

Here  it  is  seen  that  a  salt  may  be  simply  described  as  formed  from  an  acid  by 
the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  or  atoms,  by  a  metallic  element  or 
radical. 

466.  Typical  Salts.  —  The  commonest  types  of  salts  represented 
among  minerals  are  the  following: 

Chlorides:  salts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl;  as  AgCl,  silver  c&loride  (cerar- 
gyrite). 

NUrates:  salts  of  nitric  acid,  HNOs;  as  KNOs,  potassium  nitrate  (niter). 

Carbonates:  salts  of  carbonic  acid,  H2COS;  as  CaCOs,  calcium  carbonate 
(calcite  and  aragonite). 

Sidphates:  salts  of  sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4;  as  CaS04,  calcium  sulphate 
(anhydrite). 

Phosphates:  salts  of  phosphoric  acid,  H3PO4;  as  Ca«(P04)2i  calcium  phos- 
phate. 

SUicates:  several  classes  of  salts  are  here  included.  The  most  common  are 
the  salts  of  metasilidc  acid,  H2SiOs;  as  MnSiOs,  manganese  metasilicate 
(rhodonite).  Also  salts  of  orthosilicic  acid,  H4Si04;  as  Mn2Si04,  manganese 
orthosilicate  (tephroite). 

Numerous  other  classes  of  salts  are  also  included  among  mineral  species; 
their  composition,  as  well  as  that  of  complex  salts  of  the  above  types,  is 
explained  in  the  descriptive  part  of  this  work. 

466.  Normali  Acid,  and  Basic  Salts.  —  A  neutral  or  normal  salt  is  one 
in  which  the  basic  element  completely  neutralizes  the  acid,  or,  in  other  words, 
one  of  the  t)rpe  already  given  as  examples,  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  atoms  of 
the  acid  have  been  replaced  by  metallic  atoms  or  radicals.  Thus,  K2SO4  is 
normal  potassium  sulphate,  but  HKSO4,  on  the  other  hand,  is  acid  potassium 
sulphate,  since  in  the  acid  H2SO4  only  one  of  the  bonds  is  taken  by  the  basic 
element  potassium.    Salts  of  this  kind  are  called  acid  salts.    The  formula  in 
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such  cases  may  be  written  *  as  if  the  compound  consisted  of  a  normal  salt  and 
an  acid;  thus,  for  the  example  given,  K2SO4 .  HjS04. 

A  bdsic  aaii  is  one  in  which  the  acid  part  of  the  compound  is  not  sufficient 
to  satisfy  all  the  bonds  of  the  base.  Thus  malachite  is  a  basic  salt  —  basic 
carbonate  of  copper  —  its   composition  being  expressed  by  the  formula 

Cu2(OH)2CO,.    This  may  be  written  CuCOj .  Cu(0H)2,  or  (Cuj)  "  S&^ 

The  majority  of  minerals  consist  not  of  simple  salts,  as  those  noted  above,  but 
of  more  or  less  complex  double  salts  in  which  several  metallic  elements  are 
present.  Thus  common  grossular  garnet  is  an  orthosilicate  containing  both 
calcium  and  aluminium  as  bases;  its  formula  is  Ca3Al2(Si04)s. 

467.  Sulpho-salts.  —  The  salts  thus  far  spoken  of  are  all  oxygen  salts. 
There  are  also  others,  of  analogous  constitution,  in  which  sulphur  takes  the 
place  of  the  oxygen;  they  are  hence  called  sidpfuhsctUs.  Thus  normal  sulph- 
arsenious  acid  has  the  formula  H^AsSa,  atfd  the  corresponding  silver  salt  is 
AgsAsSs,  the  mineral  proustite.  Similarly  the  silver  salt  of  the  analogous 
antimony  acid  is  AggSbSs,  the  mineral  pyrargjoite.  From  the  norm^  acids 
named,  a  series  of  other  hypothetical  acids  may  be  derived,  as  HASS2,  H4AS2S6, 
etc. ;  these  acids  are  not  known  to  exist,  but  their  salts  are  important  minerals. 
Thus  zinkenite,  PbSb2S4,  is  a  salt  of  the  acid  H2Sb2S4,  and  jamesonite,  PbsSbi3s, 
of  the  acid  H4Sb2SB,  etc. 

468.  Water  of  Crystallization.  —  As  stated  in  Art.  463,  the  hydroxides, 
or  bases,  and  further  basic  salts  in  general,  yield  water  when  ignited.  Thus 
calcium  hydroxide  Ca(0H)2  breaks  up  on  heating  into  CaO  and  H2O,  as 
expressed  in  the  chemical  equation 

2Ca(OH)2  =  2CaO  +  HjO. 

So  also  the  basic  cupric  carbonate,  malachite,  Cu2(OH)2C08,  jdelds  water  on 
ignition;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  complex  basic  orthosilicates,  like  zoisite, 
whose  formula  is  (HO)Ca2Al3(Si04)3.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  in 
these  or  similar  cases,  that  water  as  such  is  present  in  the  substance. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  large  number  of  mineral  compounds  which 
yield  water  readily  when  heated,  and  in  which  the  water  molecules  are  regarded 
as  present  as  so-called  vxUer  of  crystallization.  Thus,  the  formula  of  gypsum 
is  written 

CaS04  +  2H2O, 

and  the  molecules  of  water  (2H2O)  are  considered  as  water  of  crystallization. 
So,  too,  in  potash  alum,  KA1(S04)2  +  I2H2O,  the  water  is  believed  to  play  the 
same  part. 

469.  Formulas  of  Minerals.  —  The  strictly  empirical  formula  expresses 
the  kinds  and  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  elements  present  in  the  given  com- 
pound, without  attempting  to  show  the  way  in  which  it  is  believed  that  the 
atoms  are  combined.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  zoisite  the  empirical  formula  is 
HCa2Al3Si30is.  While  not  attempting  to  represent  the  structural  formula 
(which  will  not  be  discussed  here),  it  is  convenient  in  certain  cases  to  indicate 
the  atoms  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  play  a  peculiar  relation  to  each  other. 
Thus  the  same  formula  written  (HO)Ca2Al3(Si04)3  shows  that  it  is  regarded  as 
a  basic  orthosilicate,  in  other  words,  a  basic  salt  of  orthosilicic  acid,  H4Si04. 


*  This  early  form  of  writing  the  composition  explains  the  name  often  given  to  the  oom« 
pound,  namely,  in  this  case,  ''bisulphate  of  potash.'' 
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Again,  the  empirical  f  onnula  of  common  apatite  is  CasFPsOis ;  but  if  this 
is  written  (CaF)Ca4(P04)3,  it  shows  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  phosphate  of  the 
acid  HsP04,  that  is,  HgCPOOa,  in  which  the  nine  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced 
by  four  Ca  atoms  together  with  the  univalent  radical  (CaF).  In  another  kind 
of  apatite  the  radicd  (CaCl)  enters  in  the  same  way.  Similarly  to  this  the 
formula  of  pyromorphite  is  (PbCl)Pb4(P04)»,  of  vanadinite  (PbCl)Pb4(V04)«. 

Further,  it  is  often  convenient  to  employ  the  method  of  writing  the  form- 
ulas in  vogue  under  the  old  dualistic  system.     For  example, 

CaO.COa  for  CaCOs, 
3CaO  .  AI2O8 .  SSiO,  for  CasAlsSijOii, 
SAgaS  .  SbjSa  for  AgjSbSa,  etc. 

It  is  no  longer  believed,  however,  that  the  molecular  groups  CaO,  AI1O3,  etc., 
actually  exist  in  the  molecule  of  the  substance.  But  in  part  because  these 
groups  are  what  analysis  of  the  substance  affords  directly,  and  in  part  because 
so  easily  retained  in  the  memory,  this  method  of  writing  is  stiU  often  used. 

470.  Calculation  of  a  Formula  from  an  Analysis.  —  The  result  of  an 
analysis  gives  the  proportions,  in  a  hundred  parts  of  the  mineral,  of  either  the 
elements  themselves,  or  of  their  oxides  or  other  compounds  obtained  in  the 
chemical  analysis.     In  order  fo  obtain  the  atomic  proportions  of  the  elements: 

Divide  the  percentages  of  the  elements  by  the  respective  atomic  weights; 
or,  for  those  of  the  oxides:  Divide  the  percentage  amounts  of  each  by  their 
MOLECULAR  WEIGHTS;  then  find  the  simplest  ratio  in  whole  numbers  for  the 
numbers  thus  obtained. 

Exam-pie.  —  An  anal3rsi8  of  boumonite  from  Wolfsberg  gave  C.  Bromeis  the  results  under 
(1)  below.  These  percentages  divided  by  the  respective  atomic  weights,  as  indicated,  give 
the  numbers  under  (2).  Finally  the  ratio  of  these  numbers  gives  very  nearly  1:3:1:1. 
Hence  the  formula  derived  is  CuPbSbSi.  The  theoretical  values  called  for  by.  the  formula 
are  added  under  (4). 


(1)                          (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Sb 

24-34  -s-  120     =  0*203 

1 

24*7 

s 

19*76  -5-    32     =  0*617 

3 

19*8 

Pb 

42-88  -^  206-4  «  0*208 

1 

42-5 

Cu 

1306  -5-    63-2  =  0*207 

1 

130 

10004  100*0 

Second  Example.  —  The  mean  of  two  analyses  of  a  garnet  from  Alaska  gave  Kountze  the 
results  under  (1)  below.  Here,  as  usual,  the  percentage  amounts  of  the  several  molecular 
groups  rSiOs,  AJfOs,  etc.)  are  given  instead  of  those  of  the  elements.  These  amounts 
divioed  by  the  respective  molecular  weights  give  the  numbers  under  (2).  In  this  case  the 
amounts  of  the  protoxides  are  taken  together  and  the  ratio  thus  obtained  is  3*09  :  1  :  2*92, 
which  corresponds  approximately  to  the  formula  3FeO.AliOB.3SiOs,  or  FetAlt(Si04)|.  The 
magnesium  m  this  garnet  would  ordinarily  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  the  pyrope 
moi^ule  (Mg»Al2|Si04)t)  together  with  the  simple  almandite  molecule' whose  composition 
is  given  above. 


(1)                         (2) 

(3) 

SiOt 

39*29  ^    60   -  0*655 

309 

A1,0, 

21*70  -5-  102   =  0-212 

1 

FetO, 

tr. 

FeO 

30-82 -5- 71-9  =  0*429 

MnO 
MgO 

1-51  ^  70-8  =  0022 
5*26  ^40     «  0132 

0-619 

2'92 

CaO 

1-99  H- 55*9  =  0036 J 

100*57 

It  is  necessary,  when  very  small  quantities  only  of  certain  elements  (as  MnO,  MgO,  CaO 
above)  are  present,  to  neglect  them  in  the  final  formula,  reckoning  them  in  with  the  elements 
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which  they  replace,  that  is,  with  those  of  the  same  quantivalence.  The  degree  of  corre- 
Bpondence  between  the  analysis  and  the  formula  deduced,  if  the  latter  is  correctly  assumed, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  former. 

i  471.  Isomorphism.  —  Chemical  compounds  which  have  an  analogous 
composition  >and  a  closely  related  crystalline  form  are  said  to  be  isamorphous. 
This  phenomenon,  called  isomorphism,  was  first  clearly  brought  out  by  Mit- 
scherlich. 

Many  examples  of  groups  of  isomorphous  compounds  will  be  found  among 
the  minerals  described  in  the  following  pages.  Soiiie  examples  are  mentioned 
here  in  order  to  elucidate  the  subject. 

In  the  brief  discussion  of  the  periodic  classification  of  the  chemical  ele- 
ments of  Art.  466,  attention  has  been  called  to  the  prominent  groups  among 
the  elements  which  form  analogous  compounds.  Thus  calcium,  barium,  and 
strontium,  and  also  lead,  form  the  two  series  of  analogous  compounds, 

Aragonite  Group  Barite  Group 

CaCOa,  aragonite.  Also        CaS04,  anhydrite. 
BaCOs,  witherite.  BaS04,  barite. 

SrCOj,  strontianite.  SrS04,  celestite. 

PbCOs,  cerussite,  PbS04,  anglesite. 

Further,  the  members  of  each  series  crystallize  in  closely  similar  forms.  The 
carbonates  are  orthorhombic,  with  axisd  ratios  not  far  from  one  another;  thus 
the  prismatic  angle  approximates  to  60^  and  120°,  and  corresponding  to  this 
they  all  exhibit  pseudo-hexagonal  forms  due  to  twinning.  The  sulphates  also 
form  a  similar  orthorhombic  series,  and  though  anhydnte  deviates  somewhat 
widely,  the  others  are  close  together  in  angle  and  in  cleavage. 

Again,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  zinc,  and  manganese  form  a  series  of  car- 
bonates with  analogous  composition  as  shown  in  the  list  of  the  species  of 
the  Colette  Group  given  on  p.  437.  This  table  brings  out  clearly  the  close 
relation  in  form  between  the  species  named. 

Further  it  is  also  generally  true  with  an  isomorphous  series  that  the  various 
molecules  may  enter  in  greater  or  less  degree  into  the  constitution  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  series  without  causing  any  marked  change  in  the  crystal 
characters.  For  instance,  in  the  Calcite  Group,  calcite  itself  may  contain 
small  percentages  of  MgCOi,  FeCOa  and  MnCOj.  These  different  molecules 
may  assume  in  the  crystal  structure  of  the  mineral  the  same  functions  as  the 
corresponding  amounts  of  CaCOa  which  they  have  replaced.  The  molecules 
of  magnesite  and  siderite,  MgCOa  and  FeCOa,  may  replace  each  other  in  any 
proportion  and  the  same  is  true  with  siderite  and  rhodochrosite,  MnCOj. 
Various  intermediate  mixtures  of  these  latter  molecules  have  been  described 
and  given  distinctive  names  to  which  definite  formulas  have  been  assigned.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  if  these  compounds  have  any  real  existence  but  merely 
represent  certain  points  in  the  complete  isomorphous  series  that  Ues  between 
the  end  members.  Dolomite,  CaMg(C08)2,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  definite 
compound  and  not  an  isomorphous  mixture  of  CaCOa  and  MgCOa.  It  may, 
however,  contain  varjdng  amounts  of  FeCOa,  MnCOa  and  also  an  excess  of 
CaCOa  or  MgCOa,  all  of  which  enter  the  regular  molecule  in  the  form  of 
isomorphous  replacements. 

The  Apatite  Group  forms  another  valuable  illustration  since  in  it  are 
represented  the  analogous  compoimds,  apatite  and  pyromorphite,  both  phos- 
phates, but  respectively  phosphates  of  calcium  and  lead;  also  the  analogous 
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lead  compounds  pyromorphite,  mimetite,  and  vanadinite  respectively  lead 
phosphate,  lead  arsenate,  and  lead  vanadate.  Further,  in  all  these  compounds 
hie  radical  (RCl)  or  (RF)  enters  in  the  same  way  (see  Art.  469).  Thus  the 
formulas  for  the  two  kinds  of  apatite  and  that  for  pyromorphite  are  as  follows: 

(CaF)Ca4(P04)„  (CaCl)Ca4(P04)»,  (PbCl)Pb4(P04),. 

Some  of  the  more  important  isomorphous  groups  are  mentioned  below.  For  a  diacua- 
Bion  of  them,  as  well  as  of  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned  here,  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  descriptive  pjrt  of  this  work. 

Isometric  System.  —  The  Spinel  jgfoup,  including  spinel,  MgAlsOi;  also  magnetite, 
chromite,  franklinite,  gahnite,  etc.  The  Galena  group,  as  g^cna,  PbS;  argentite,  AgiS, 
etc.    The  Garnet  group,  as  grossularite,  CasAliSiiOii,  etc. 

Tetragonal  System,  —  Rutile  group,  including  rutile,  TiOs;  cassiterite,  SnOs.  The 
Scheehte  group,  mcluding  scheelite,  CaWOi;  stolsite,  PbwOi;  wulfenite,  PbMoOi. 

Hexagonal  System,  r-  Apatite  group,  already  mentioned,  including  apatite,  pyromor- 
phite, munetite,  and  vanadinite.  Corundum  group,  corundum,  AUOt;  nematite,  FeiOt. 
UaJcite  group,  already  mentioned.    Phenacite  group,  etc. 

Ortharhomirie  System,  —  Aragonite  group,  and  Barite  group,  *  both  mentioned  above. 
Chrysolite  group,  (Mg,Fe)tSi04;  Topas  group,  etc. 

MonocHnic  System.  —  Copperas  noup,  including  melanterite,  FeS04  +  7HjO;  bieberite, 
C0SO4  +  7H3O,  etc.    Pyroxene  and  Amphibole  groups,  and  the  Mica  group. 

MonocHnic  and  Trielinic  Systems,  —  Feldspar  group. 

472.  Isomorphous  Mixtures.  —  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  inter- 
mediate compomids  in  the  case  of  an  isomorphous  series,  such  as  those  spoken 
of  in  the  preceding  article,  often  show  a  distinct  gradation  in  crystalline  form, 
and  more  particularly  in  physical  characters  (e.g.,  specific  gravity,  optical 
properties,  etc.).  This  is  illustrated  by  the  species  of  the  calcite  group  already 
referred  to;  also  still  more  strikingly  by  the  group  of  the  trielinic  feldspars  as 
fully  discussed  under  the  description  of  that  group.    See  further  Art.  424. 

The  feldspars  also  illustrate  two  other  important  points  in  the  subject, 
which  must  be  briefly  alluded  to  here.  The  trielinic  feldspars  have  been  shown 
by  Tschermak  to  be  isomorphous  mixtures  of  the  end  compounds  in  varying 
proportions: 

Albite,  NaAlSi^Os.  Anorthite,  CaAljSijOg. 

Here  it  is  seen  that  these  compounds  have  not  an  analogous  composition  in  the 
narrow  sense  previously  illustrated,  and  yet  they  are  isomorphous  and  form  an 
isomorphous  series.  Other  examples  of  this  are  found  among  the  pyroxenes, 
the  scapohtes,  etc. 

Further,  the  Feldspar  group  in  the  broader  sense  includes  several  other 
species,  conspicuously  the  monoclinic  orthoclase,  KAlSi^Os,  which,  though 
belonging  to  a  different  system,  still  approximates  closely  in  form  to  the 
trielinic  species. 

473.  Variation  in  Composition  of  Minerals.  Isomorphous  Replacement 
and  Solid  Solution.  —  The  idea  that  a  mineral  must  rigidly  conform  in  its 
chemical  composition  to  a  theoretical  composition  derived  from  its  formula 
can  no  longer  be  strictly  held.  It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  minerals  do  show 
a  close  correspondence  to  that  theory,  commonly  within  the  limits  of  possible 
errors  in  the  analyses.  On  the  other  hand,  many  minerals  show  slight  and 
certain  ones  considerable  variations  from  their  theoretical  compositions. 
These  variations  can  usually  be  explained  by  the  principle  of  isomorphism. 
An  instructive  example  is  the  case  of  sphalerite.  Note  in  the  analyses  quoted 
below  how  the  percentages  of  zinc  diminish  and  those  of  iron  correspondingly 
increase.    It  is  evident  from  these  analyses  that  iron,  and  in  a  much  smaller 
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degree  other  metals,  may  enter  into  the  chemical  compound  and  while  replac- 
ing the  zinc  perform  the  same  function  as  it,  in  the  crystalline  structure  of  the 
mineral.  The  iron  is  therefore  spoken  of  as  being  isomorphous  with  the  zinc 
or  the  iron  sulphide  molecule  as  isomorphous  with  the  zinc  sulphide  molecule. 
There  is  no  definite  ratio  between  the  amounts  of  the  iron  and  zinc  that  may 
be  present  but  there  is  a  constant  ratio  (1:1)  between  the  sum  of  the  atoms 
of  the  metals  and  the  atoms  of  sulphur.  That  is,  although  the  composition 
may  vary,  the  atomic  ratios  and  the  crystalline  structure  remain  constant.  In 
some  cases  this  interchange  between  elements  or  radicals  may  be  complete, 
in  other  cases  there  may  be  distinct  limitations  to  the  amount  by  which  any 
element  or  radical  may  be  replaced  by  another.  For  instance  in  sphalerite 
the  nriRYiTniiTn  percentage  of  the  isomorphous  iron  seems  to  be  about  16  to 
18  per  cent. 

0 

Colorless  Sphalerite  Brown  Sphalerite  Black  Sphalerite 

S  32.93  S  33.36 

Zn  66.69    '  Zn  63.36 
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100.04  100.32 
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Further,  we  have  cases  where  a  compound  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  dissolve 
another  unrelated  substance  and  form  what  is  known  as  a  Bolid  solution. 
This  kind  of  phenomenon  is  well  recognized  among  artificial  salts  and  has 
recently  been  definitely  proved  with  certain  miner^s.  For  instance,  it  has 
been  shown  experimentally  that  the  artificial  iron  sulphide,  FeS,  correspond- 
ing  to  pyrrhotite,  can  dissove  an  excess  of  sulphur  up  to  about  6  per  cent. 
Natural  pyrrhotite  always  contains  an  excess  of  sulphur  over  that  required  by 
the  formula,  FeS,  and  various  formulas  such  as  FctSs,  FenSn+i,  etc.,  have  been 
assigned  to  the  mineral.  This  extra  sulphur  in  the  mineral  varies  in  amount 
but  also  has  as  its  maximum  about  6  per  cent.  In  view  of  the  experimental 
data  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  pyrrhotite  should  be  considered  as  the  mono- 
sulphide  of  iron  containing  varying  small  amounts  of  excess  sulphur  in  the 
form  of  a  solid  solution. 

Another  case  of  solid  solution  is  imdoubtedly  shown  by  nephelite  which 
commonly  contains  a  small  excess  of  Si02.  It  is  very  probable  that  further 
investigation  wiU  show  that  many  minerals  have  this  power  of  holding  in 
solid  solution  small  amounts  of  foreign  substances  and  that  many  hitherto 
inexplicable  discrepancies  in  their  analyses  may  be  explained  in  this  way. 
Such  an  assumption  should  not  be  made,  however,  without  convincing  proof 
of  its  probability,  since  many  analytical  discrepancies  are  undoubtedly  due  to 
either  faulty  analyses  or  to  impure  material. 

474.  Colloidid  Minerals  or  Mineral  Gels.*  —  It  has  been  recognized 
recently  that  our  amorphous  hydrated  minerals  frequently  do  not  conform  in 
their  analyses  to  the  usually  accepted  formulas  and  cannot  be  regarded  in  the 
strict  sense  as  definite  chemical  compounds.  They  show  rather  the  proper- 
ties of  soUd  colloids  or  as  they  are  commonly  called  mineral  gels,  A  colloidal 
solution  may  be  conceived  as  being  intermediate  in  its  characters  between  a 
true  solution  and  the  case  where  the  mineral  material  is  definitely  in  suspen- 

*  For  a  r^sum^  of  the  subject  of  gel  minerals  and  a  complete  bibliography  reference  is 
made  to  articles  by  Marc  and  Himmeibauer,  Fortschritte  Mm.  Krist.  Pet.,  3, 11,  33,  1913. 
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sion  in  a  liquid.  It  is  probable  that  all  gradations  between  these  two  extremes 
may  occur.  The  mineral  gels,  or  hydrogels,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
since  water  is  the  liquid  involved,  are  apparently  formed  from  such  colloidal 
solutions  by  some  process  of  coagulation.  They  are  considered  therefore  to 
consist  of  a  micro-heterogeneous  mixture  of  excessively  minute  particles  of 
mineral  material  and  water. 

These  mineral  gels  are  formed  at  low  temperatures  and  pressures  and  are 
characteristically  found  among  the  products  of  rock  weathering  and  in  the 
oxidized  zone  of  ore  deposits.  Some  of  them  also  occur  in  hot  spring  deposits. 
These  minerals  ordinarily  assume  botryoidal,  renif orm  or  stalactitic  shapes, 
although,  when  the  conditions  of  formation  do  not  permit  free  growth,  they 
may  be  earthy  or  dendritic.  Frequently  a  mineral  originally  colloidal  may 
become  more  or  less  crystalline  in  character  through  a  molecular  rearrange- 
ment and  develop  a  fibrous  or  foliated  structure.  These  have  been  designated 
as  meta-coUoids, 

One  important  character  of  the  gel  minerals  is  their  power  to  adsorb  foreign 
materials.  If  through  some  change  in  condition  one  of  these  hydrogels  should 
lose  a  part  of  its  water  content  the  remaining  material  would  have  a  finely 
divided  and  porous  structure  exactly  adapted  to  exert  a  strong  power  of 
adsorption.  Consequently,  although  in  many  cases  the  main  mass  of  the 
mineral  may  have  a  composition  closely  similar  to  some  definite  crystallized 
mineral,  it  will  commonly  show  a  considerable  range  in  composition  due  both 
to  the  non-molecular  relations  of  the  contained  water  and  to  this  secondary 
adsorption.  Common  mineral  gels  or  substances  derived  from  them  are  opal, 
bauxite,  psilomelane,  various  members  of  the  phosphate  and  arsenate  groups, 
etc.  As  suggested  above,  gel  varieties  of  minerals  that  occur  also  in  crystal- 
line forms  are  thought  to  exist.  For  example  some  authors  speak  of  bauxite 
as  the  gel  form  of  hydrargillite,  stilpnosiderite  as  the  gel  form  of  goethite, 
chrysocolla  of  dioptase,  and  further  give  new  names,  such  as  gelvariscite, 
gelpjrrophyllite,  etc.,  to  the  gel  phases  of  the  corresponding  crystalline  minerals. 

476*  Dimorphism.  Isodimorphism.  —  A  chemical  compound,  which 
crystallizes  in  two  forms  genetically  distinct,  is  said  to  be  dimorphous;  if  in 
three,  trimarphaus,  or  in  general  pleomorphoua.    This  phenomenon  is  caUed 

DIMORPHISM  or  PLEOMORPHI8M. 

An  example  is  given  by  the  compound  calcium  carbonate  (CaCOs),  which 
is  dimorphous :  appearing  as  calcite  and  as  aragonite.  As  calcite  it  crystallizes 
in  the  rhombohedral  class  of  the  hexagonal  system,  and,  unhke  as  its  many 
crystalline  forms  are,  they  may  be  all  reiFerred  to  the  same  fundamental  axes, 
and,  what  is  more,  they  have  all  the  same  cleavage  and  the  same  specific 
gravity  (J2'7)  and,  of  course,  the  same  optical  characters.  As  aragonitey  cal- 
cium carbonate  appears  in  orthorhombic  crystals,  whose  optical  characters 
are  entirely  different  from  those  of  calcite;  moreover,  the  specific  gravity  of 
aragonite  (2'9)  is  higher  than  that  of  calcite  (27). 

Many  other  examples  might  be  given:  Titanium  dioxide  (TiOj)  is  tri- 
morphous,  the  species  being  called  rutiley  tetragonal  (c  =  0*6442),  G.  =  4*25; 
odahedrUe,  tetragonal  (c  =  1778),  G.  =  3"9;  and  brookite,  orthorhombic, 
O.  =  4'15.  Carbon  appears  in  two  forms,  in  diamond  and  graphite.  Other 
familiar  examples  are  pyxite  and  marcasite  (FeS2),  sphalerite  and  wurtzite 
(ZnS),  etc. 

When  two  or  more  analogous  compounds  are  at  the  same  time  isomorphous 
and  dimorphous,  they  are  said  to  be  isodimorphous,  and  the  phenomenon  is 
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called  I80DIMORPHI8M.  An  example  of  this  is  givjen  in  the  Pyrite  and  Mar- 
casite  groups  described  later.  Thus  we  have  in  the  isometric  F^te  Group, 
pyrite,  FeS2,  smaltite,  C0AS2;  in  the  orthorhombic  Marcasite  Group,  marcas- 
ite,  FeS2,  safflorite,  CoAsj,  etc. 

476.  Chemical  and  Microchemical  Analysis.  —  The  analysis  of  min- 
erals is  a  subject  treated  of  in  chemical  works,  and  need  not  be  touched  upon 
here  except  so  far  as  to  note  the  convenient  use  of  certain  qualitative  methods, 
as  described  in  the  later  part  of  this  chapter. 

Of  more  importance  are  the  microchemical  methods  applicable  to  sections 
under  the  microscope  and  often  yielding  decisive  results  with  little  labor. 
This  subject  has  been  particularly  developed  by  Boricky,  Haushofer,  Behrens, 
Streng,  and  others.  Reference  is  made  to  the  discussion  by  Rosenbusch. 
(Mikr.  Phys.,  1904,  p.  435  et  seq,),  to  Johannsen  (Manual  of  Pet.  Methods, 
559,  et  seq.f  including  a  bibliography).  Microchemical  methods  used  upon 
polished  surfaces  of  opaque  minerals  are  described  by  Murdock  (Micro. 
Deter.  Opaque  Min.,  1916)  and  by  Davy-Famham  (Micro.  Exam,  of  the 
Ore  Min.,  1920). 

477.  Mineral  Synthesis.  —  The  occurrence  of  certain  mineral  com- 
pounds (c.fif.,  the  chrysoUtes)  among  the  products  of  metallurgical  furnaces 
has  long  been  noted.  But  it  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  the  formation 
of  artificial  minerals  has  been  made  the  subject  of  minute  systematic  experi- 
mental study.  In  this  direction  the  French  chemists  have  been  particularly 
successful,  and  now  it  may  be  stated  that  the  majority  of  conunon  minerals  — 
quartz,  the  feldspars,  amphibole,  mica.  etc.  —  have  been  obtained  in  crystal- 
lized form.  Even  the  diamond  has  been  formed  in  minute  cr3rstals  by 
Moissan.  These  studies  are  obviously  of  great  importance  particularly  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  method  of  formation  of  minerals  in  nature.  The 
chief  results  of  the  work  thus  far  done  are  given  in  the  volumes  mentioned  in 
the  Introduction,  p.  4. 

478.  Alteration  of  Minerals.  Pseudomorphs.  —  The  chemical  altera- 
tion of  mineral  species  under  the  action  of  natural  agencies  is  a  subject  of 
great  importance  and  interest,  particularly  when  it  results  in  the  change  of  the 
original  composition  into  some  other  equally  definite  compound.  A  crystal- 
lized mineral  which  has  thus  suffered  change  so  that  its  form  no  longer  belongs 
to  its  chemical  composition  has  already  been  defined  (Art.  273,  p.  183)  as  a 
paeiuiUmiarph.  It  remains  to  describe  more  fully  the  different  kindis  of  pseudo- 
morphs.    Pseudomorphs  are  classed  under  several  heads: 

1.  Pseudomorphs  by  substitution. 

2.  Pseudomorphs  by  simple  deposition,  and  either  by  (a)  incnistatum  or 
'  (6)  infiltration. 

3.  Pseudomorphs  by  alteration;  and  these  may  be  altered 

(a)  without  a  change  of  composition,  by  paramorphism; 
(5)  by  the  loss  of  an  ingredient; 

(c)  by  the  assumption  of  a  foreign  substance; 

(d)  by  a  partial  exchange  of  constitutents. 

1.  The  first  class  of  pseudomorphs,  by  substitutiony  embraces  those  cases 
where  there  has  been  a  gradual  removal  of  the  original  material  and  a  cor- 
responding and  simultaneous  replacement  of  it  by  another,  without,  however, 
any  chemical  reaction  between  the  two.  A  common  example  of  this  is  a  piece 
of  fossilized  wood,  where  the  original  fiber  has  been  replaced  entirely  by 
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silica.  The  first  step  in  the  process  was  the  filling  of  the  pores  and  cavities 
by  the  silica  in  solution,  and  then  as  the  woody  fiber,  by  gradual  decomposi- 
tion, disappeared  the  silica  further  took  its  place.  Other  examples  are  quartz 
after  fluorite,  calcite,  and  many  other  species;  cassiterite  after  orthoclase; 
native  copper  after  aragonite,  etc. 

2.  Pseudomorphs  by  incrustation  form  a  less  important  class.  Such  are 
the  crusts  of  quartz  formed  over  fiuorite.  In  most  cases  the  removal  of  the 
original  mineral  has  gone  on  simultaneously  with  the  deposition  of  the  second, 
so  that  the  resulting  pseudomorph  is  properly  one  of  substitution.  In  pseudo- 
morphs by  infiltration  a  cavity  made  by  the  removal  of  a  crystal  has  been 
filled  by  another  mineral. 

3.  The  third  class  of  pseudomorphs,  by  alteration,  includes  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  observed  cases,  of  which  the  niunber  is  very  large.  Con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  change  which  has  gone  on  is  often  furnished  by  a 
nucleus  of  the  original  mineral  in  the  center  of  the  altered  crystal  —  e.g.,  a 
kernel  of  cuprite  in  a  peeudomorphous  octahedron  of  malachite;  also  of 
chrysoUte  in  a  pseudomorphous  ciystal  of  serpentine,  etc. 

(a)  An  example  of  paramorphism  —  that  is,  of  a  change  in  molecular  con- 
stitution without  change  of  chemical  substance  —  is  fiuliished  by  the  change 
of  aragonite  to  calcite  (both  CaCOj)  at  a  certain  temperature;  also  the 
paramorphs  of  rutile  after  brookite  (both  TiOj)  from  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas. 

(b)  An  example  of  the  pseudomorphs  in  which  alteration  is  accompanied 
by  a  loss  of  ingredients  is  furnished  by  crystals  of  native  copper  in  the  form 
of  cuprite. 

(c)  In  the  change  of  cuprite  to  malachite  —  e.gr.,  the  familiar  crystals  from 
Chessy,  France  —  an  instance  is  afforded  of  the  assumption  of  an  ingredient  — 
viz.,  carbon  dioxide  (and  water).  Pseudomorphs  of  gypsiun  after  anhydrite 
occur  where  there  has  been  an  assumption  of  water  alone. 

(d)  A  partial  exchange  of  constituents  —  in  other  words,  a  loss  of  one  and 
gain  of  another  —  takes  place  in  the  change  of  feldspar  to  kaolin,  in  which  the 
potash  sUicate  disappears  and  water  is  taken  up;  pseudomorphs  of  limonite 
after  pyrite  or  siderite,  of  chlorite  after  garnet,  pyromorphite  after  galena, 
are  other  examples. 

The  chemical  processes  involved  in  such  changes  open  a  wide  and  impor- 
tant field  for  investigation.  Their  study  has  served  to  throw  much  light  on 
the  chemical  constitution  of  mineral  species  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  have  been  formed.  For  the  literature  of  the  subject  see  the  Introduc- 
tion,  p.  4  (Blum,  Bischof,  Roth,  etc.). 


CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  MINERALS 

479.  The  complete  investigation  of  the  chemical  composition  of  a  min- 
eral includes,  first,  the  identification  of  the  elements  present  by  qualitative 
anal3rsis,  and,  second,  the  determination  of  the  relative  amounts  of  each  by 
quantitative  analysis,  from  which  last  the  formula  can  be  calculated.  Both 
processes  carried  out  in  full  call  for  the  equipment  of  a  chemical  laboratory. 
An  approximate  qualitative  analysis,  however,  can,  in  many  cases,  be  made 
quickly  and  simply  with  few  conveniences.  The  methods  employed  involve 
either  (a)  the  xise  of  acids  or  other  reagents  "  in  the  wet  way,"  or  (6)  the  use 
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of  the  blowpipe,  or  of  both  methods  combined.    Some  practical  instructions 
will  be  given  applying  to  both  cases. 

EXAMINATION  IN  THE  WET  WAY 

480.  Reagents,  etc.  —  The  most  commonly  employed  chemical  re- 
agents are  the  three  mineral  acids,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids. 
To  these  may  be  added  ammonium  hydroxide,  also  solutions  of  barium  chlo- 
ride, silver  nitrate,  ammonium  molybdate,  ammonium  oxalate;  finally,  dis- 
tilled water  in  a  wash-bottle. 

A  few  test-tubes  are  needed  for  the  trials  and  sometimes  a  porcelain  dish 
with  a  handle  called  a  casserole;  further,  a  glass  funnel  and  filter-paper. 
The  Bunsen  gas-burner  (p.  330)  is  the  best  source  of  heat,  though  an  alcohol 
lamp  may  take  its  place.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  use  of  acids 
and  the  other  reagents  requires  much  care  to  avoid  injury  to  person  or  clothing. 

In  testing  the  powdered  mineral  with  the  acids,  the  important  points  to  be 
noted  are:  (1)  the  degree  of  solubility,  and  (2)  the  phenomena  attending  entire 
or  partial  solution;  that  is,  whether  (a)  a  solution  is  obtained  quietly,  without 
effervescence,  and,  if  so,  what  its  color  is;  or  (6)  a  gas  is  evolved,  producing 
effervescence;  or  (c)  an  insoluble  constituent  is  separated  out. 

481.  Solubility.  —  In  testing  the  degree  of  solubility  hydrochloric  acid 
is  most  commonly  used,  though  in  the  case  of  many  metallic  minerals,  as  the 
sulphides  and  compounds  of  lead  and  silver,  nitric  acid  is  required.  Less 
often  sulphuric  acid  and  aqua  regia  (nitro-hydrochloric  acid)  are  resorted  to. 

The  trial  is  usually  made  in  a  test-tube,  and  in  general  the  fragment  of 
mineral  to  be  examined  should  be  first  carefully  pulverized  in  an  agate 
mortar.     In  most  cases  the  heat  of  the  Bunsen  burner  must  be  employed. 

(a)  Many  minerals  are  completely  soluble  without  effervescence;  among 
these  are  some  of  the  oxides,  as  hematite,  limonite,  gothite,  etc.;  some  sul- 
phates, many  phosphates  and  arsenates,  etc.  Gold  and  platinum  are  soluble 
only  in  aqua  regia  or  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

A  yellow  solution  is  usually  obtained  if  much  iron  is  present;  a  blue  or 
greenish  blue  solution  (turning  deep  blue  on  the  addition  of  ammonium  hy- 
droxide in  excess)  from  compounds  of  copper;  pink  or  pale  rose  from  cobalt,  etc. 

(6)  Solubility  with  effervescence  takes  place  when  the  mineral  loses  a 
gaseous  ingredient,  or  when  one  is  generated  by  the  mutual  reaction  of  acid 
and  mineral.  Most  conspicuous  here  are  the  carbonates ,  all  of  which  dissolve 
with  effervescence,  giving  off  the  odorless  gas  carbon  dioxide  (CO2),  though 
some  of  them  only  when  pulverized,  or,  again,  on  the  addition  of  heat.  In 
applying  this  test  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  employed. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  (H2S)  is  evolved  by  some  sulphides  when  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid:  this  is  true  of  sphalerite,  stibnite,  etc.  This  gas  is  readily 
recognized  by  its  offensive  odor. 

•   Chlorine  is  evolved  by  oxides  of  manganese  and  also  chromic  and  vanadic 
acid  salts  when  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Nitrogen  dioxide  (NO2)  is  given  off,  in  the  form  of  red  suffocating  fumes, 
by  many  metallic  minerals,  and  also  some  of  the  lower  oxides  (cuprite,  etc.), 
when  treated  with  nitric  acid. 

(c)  The  separation  of  an  insoluble  ingredient  takes  place:  With  many 
silicates,  the  silica  separating  sometimes  as  a  fine  powder,  and  again  as  a  jelly; 
in  the  latter  case  the  mineral  is  said  to  gelatinize  (sodalite,  analcite).  In  order 
to  test  this  point  the  finely  pulverized  silicate  is  digested  with  strong  hydro- 
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chloric  acidy  and  the  solution  afterward  slowly  evaporated  nearly  to  dr3mes8. 
With  a  considerable  number  of  silicates  the  gelatinization  takes  place  only 
after  the  mineral  has  been  previously  fused;  while  some  others,  which  ordi- 
narily gelatinize,  are  rendered  insoluble  by  ignition. 

With  many  sulphides  (as  pyrite)  a  separation  of  sulphur  takes  place  when 
they  are  treated  with  nitric  acid. 

Some  compounds  of  titaniimi  and  tungsten  are  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  the  separation  of  the  oxides  of  the  elements  named  (TiO^, 
WO3).  The  same  is  true  of  salts  of  molybdic  and  vanadic  acids,  only  that  here 
the  oxides  are  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  acid. 

Compounds  containing  silver,  lead,  and  mercury  give  with  hydrochloric 
acid  insoluble  residues  of  the  chUmdes,  These  compounds  are,  however, 
soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

When  compounds  containing  tin  are  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  tin 
dioxide  (SnQs)  separates  as  a  white  powder.  A  corresponding  reaction  takes 
place  under  similar  circumstances  with  minerals  containing  arsenic  and 
antimony. 

Insoluble  Minerals.  —  A  large  number  of  minerals  are  not  sensibly  attacked 
by  any  of  the  acids.  Among  these  may  be  named  the  following  oxides  : 
corundiun,  spinel,  chromite,  diaspore,  rutile,  cassiterite,  quartz;  also  cerar- 
g3rrite;  many  silicates,  titanates,  tantalates,  and  niobates;  some  of  the  sul- 
phates, as  barite,  celestite;  many  phosphates,  as  xenotime,  lazulite,  childrenite, 
amblygonite;  also  the  borate,  boracite. 

482.  Examination  of  the  Solution.  —  If  the  mineral  is  difficultly,  or 
only  partially,  soluble,  the  question  as  to  solubility  or  insolubility  is  not  always 
settled  at  once.  Partial  solution  is  often  shown  by  the  color  given  to  the 
liquid,  or  more  generally  by  the  precipitate  jrielded,  for  example,  on  the  addi- 
tion of  ammonium  hydroxide  to  the  liquid  filtered  oiF  from  the  remaining 
powder.  The  further  examination  of  the  solution  yielded,  whether  from  par- 
tial or  complete  solution,  after  the  separation  by  filtration  of  any  insoluble 
residue,  requires  the  systematic  laboratory  methods  of  quaUtative  analysis. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  sulphates  the  presence  of 
sulphur  is  shown  by  the  precipitation  of  a  heavy  white  powder  of  barium 
sulphate  (BaS04)  when  barium  chloride  is  added.  The  presence  of  siber  in 
solution  is  shown  by  the  separation  of  a  white  curdy  precipitate  of  silver 
chloride  (AgCl)  upon  the  addition  of  any  chlorine  compound;  conversely,  the 
same  precipitate  shows  the  presence  of  chlorine  when  silver  nitrate  is  added 
to  the  solution. 

Again,  phosphorus  may  be  detected  if  present,  even  in  small  quantity, 
in  a  nitric  acid  solution  of  a  mineral  by  the  fine  yellow  powder  which  separates, 
sometimes  after  standing,  when  ammonium  molybdate  has  been  added. 

EXAMINATION  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  BLOWPIPE* 

483.  The  use  of  the  blowpipe,  in  skilled  hands,  gives  a  quick  method  of 
obtaining  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  qualitative  composition  of  a  mineral. 
The  apparatus  needed  includes  the  following  articles: 

^  The  subject  of  the  blowpipe  and  its  use  is  treated  very  briefly  in  this  place.  The 
student  who  wishes  to  be  fully  informed  not  only  in  reicard  to  the  use  of  the  various  instru- 
ments, but  also  as  to  all  the  valuable  reactions  practically  useful  in  the  identification  of 
minerals,  should  consult  a  manual  on  the  subject.  The  Brush-Penfield  ManuaJ  of  Deter- 
minative Mineralogy,  with  an  introduction  on  Blowpipe  Analysis,  is  particularly  to  be 
recommended. 
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Blowpipe,  lamp,  forceps,  preferably  with  platinum  points,  platinum  wire, 
charcoal,  glass  tubes;  also  a  small  hammer  with  sharp  edges,  a  steel  anvil  an 
inch  or  two  long,  a  horseshoe  magnet,  a  small  agate  mortar,  a  pair  of  cutting 
pliers,  a  three-cornered  file. 

Further,  test-paper,  both  turmeric  and  blue  litmus  paper;  a  little  pure 
tin-foil;  also  in  small  wooden  boxes  the  fluxes:  borax  (sodium  tetraborate), 
soda  (anhydrous  sodium  carbonate),  salt  of  phosphorus  or  microcosmic  salt 
(sodium-ammonium  phosphate),  acid  potassium  sulphate  (HKSO4);  also  a 
solution  of  cobalt  nitrate  in  a  dropping  bulb  or  bottle;  further,  the  three  acids 
mentioned  in  Art.  480. 

484.  Blowpipe  and  Lamp.  —  A  good  form  of  blowpipe  is  shown  in  Fig. 
622.  The  air-chamber,  at  a,  is  essential  to  stop  the  condensed  moisture  of 
the  breath,  the  tip  (6),  which  is  removable,  is  usually  of  brass,  (c)  is  a  remov- 
able mouthpiece  which  may  or  may  not  be  used  as  preferred. 

The  most  convenient  form  of  lamp  is  that  furnished  by  an  ordinary  Bunsen 
gas-burner  *  (Fig.  623),  provided  with  a  tube,  6,  which  when  inserted  cut«  off 

the  air  supply  at  a;  the  gas  then  bums  at  the  top  with  the 
Q22  usual  yellow  flame.     This  flame  should  be  one  to  one  and 

Ta  half  inches  high.  The  tip  of  the  blow-pipe  is  held  near 
(or  just  within  the  flame,  see  beyond),  and  the  air  blown 
through  it  causes  the  flame  to  take  the  shape  shown  in 
Fig.  625. 
It  is  necessary  to  learn  to  blow  coniiniumdyj  that  is,  to 
keep  up  a  blast  of  air  from  the  compressed  reservoir  in 

the  mouth-cavity  while  respiration 
is  maintained  through  the  nose. 
To  accomplish  this  successfully  and 
at  the  same  time  to  produce  a  clear 
flame  without  unnecessary  fatiguing 
effort  calls  for  some  practice. 

When  the  tube,  6,  is  removed,  the 
gas  bums  with  a  colorless  flame  and 
is  used  for  heating  glass  tubes,  test- 
tubes,  etc. 

486.  Forceps.  Wire.— The /or- 
ceps  (Fig.  624)  are  made  of  steel, 
nickel-plated,  and  should  have  a  spring 
strong  enough*  to  support  firmly  the 
small  fragment  of  mineral  between  the 
platinum  points  at  d.  The  steel  points 
at  the  other  end  are  used  to  pick  up  small  pieces  of  minerals,  but  must  not  be 
inserted  in  the  flame.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  platinum  by  allow- 
ing it  to  come  in, contact  with  the  fused  mineral,  especially  if  this  contains 
antimony,  arsenic,  lead,  etc.  Cheaper  forceps,  made  of  steel  wire,  etc.,  while 
not  so  convenient,  will  also  serve  reasonably  well. 

A  short  length  of  fairly  stout  platinum  wire  to  be  used  in  the  making  of 
bead  tests  should  be  available.  A  similar  length  of  finer  wire  for  making 
flame  tests  is  also  desirable. 
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*  Instead  of  this,  a  good  stearin  candle  will  answer,  or  an  oil  flame  with  flat  wick. 
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486.  CharcoaL  —  The  charcoal  employed  should  not  snap  and  should 
yield  but  little  ash;  the  kinds  made  from  basswood,  pine  or  wUlow  are  beat. 
It  is  most  conveniently  employed  in  rectangular  pieces,  say  four  inches  long, 
an  inch  wide,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  ttuckness.  The  surface  must 
always  be  perfectly  clean  before  each  trial, 

487.  Glass  Tubes.  —  The  glass  tubes  should  be  preferably  of  two 
grades;  a  hard  glass  tubii^  with  about  5  mm.  interior  diameter  to  be  cut  in 
Sve  inch  lengths  and  used  in  open  tube  teste  and  a  soft  glass  tubing  with  about 

SS4     3  mm.  interior  diameter  to  be  in  about  six  inch  lengths,  each  length 
yielding  two  closed  tubes, 

488.  Blowpipe  Flame.  —  The  blowpipe  flame,  shown  in  Fig.  625, 
consists  of  three  cones:  an  inner  of  a  blue  color,  c,  a  second  pale  violet 
cone,  b,  and  an  outer  invisible  cone,  a.  The  cone  c  consists  of 
unbumed  gaa  mbced  with  air  from  the  blowpipe.  There  is  no 
combustion  in  this  cone  and 
therefore  no  heat.  The  cone 
b  b  the  one  in  which  combus- 
tion is  taking  place.  This  cone 
contains  carbon  monoxide 
which  is  a  strong  reducing 
agent,  see  below.  Cone  a  is  merely  a 
gas  envelope  composed  of  the  final 
products  of  combustion,  C0»  and 
H»0.  The  heat  is  most  intense  near 
the  tip  of  the  cone  b,  and  the  mineral  b  held  at  thb  point  when  its  fusibility 
is  to  be  tested. 

The  point  o.  Fig.  625,  is  called  the  oxidizing  flaue  (O.F.)  ;  it  is  character- 
ised by  the  excess  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  has  hence  an  oxidizing  effect 
upon  the  assay.  This  flarne  b  best  produced  when  the  jet  of  the  blowpipe 
b  inserted  a  very  little  in  the  gas  flame;  it  should  be  entirely  non^u- 
minoua. 

The  cone  b  is  called  the  reducing  flame  (R.F.);  it  b  characterized  by 
the  excess  of  the  carbon  or  hydrocarbons  of  the  gas,  which  at  the  high  tem- 
perature present  tend  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  mineral  brought  into 
it  (at  r),  or,  in  other  words,  to  reduce  it.  The  best  reducing  flame  is  produced 
when  the  blowpipe  b  held  a  little  dbtance  from  the  gas  flame;  it  should  retain 
the  yellow  color  of  the  latter  on  its  upper  edge. 

189.  Methods  of  Examination.  —  The  blowpipe  investigation  of  min- 
erals includes  their  examination,  (I)  in  the  forceps,  (2)  in  the  closal  and  the 
open  tubes,  (3)  on  charcoal  or  other  support,  and  (4)  with  the  fluxes  on  the 
pUtinum  wire. 

1.       E^MINATION    IN   THE    FoRCEPS 

490.  Use  of  the  Forceps.  —  Forceps  are  employed  to  hold  the  fracment 
of  the  mineral  while  a  test  b  made  as  to  its  fusibility;  abo  when  the  presence 
of  a  volatile  ingredient  which  may  give  the  flame  a  characteristic  color  b  tested 
for,  etc. 

The  followiii^  practical  pointa  must  be  recsrded ;  ( 1 )  Metallic  minerab,  especially  those 
oonUiniog  aneoic  or  antimony,  which  when  tuxcd  miKht  injure  the  platinum  oS  the  forceps. 
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should  first  be  examined  on  charcoal;  *  (2)  the  fra^ent  taken  should  be  thin,  and  as 
small  as  can  conveniently  be  held,  with  its  edge  projectmg  well  beyond  the  points;  (3)  when 
decrepitation  takes  place,  the  heat  must  be  applied  slowly,  or,  if  this  does  not  prevent  it, 
the  mineral  may  be  powdered  and  a  paste  made  with  water,  thick  enou^  to  be  neld  in  the 
forceps  or  on  the  platinum  wire;  or  tne  paste  may,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  be  heated  on 
charcoal;  (4)  the  fragment  whose  fusibility  is  to  be  tested  must  be  held  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  flame,  just  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  blue  cone. 

491.  Fusibility.  —  All  grades  of  fusibility  exist  among  minerals,  from 
those  which  fuse  in  large  fragments  in  the  flame  of  the  candle  (stibnite,  see 
below)  to  those  which  fuse  only  on  the  thinnest  edges  in  the  hottest  blowpipe 
flame  (bronzite) ;  and  still  again  there  are  a  considerable  number  which  are 
entirely  infusible  (e.g.,  corundum). 

The  exact  determination  of  the  temperature  of  fusion  is  not  easily  accom- 
plished (cf  Art.  431  p.  304),  and  for  purposes  of  determination  of  species  it  is 
unnecessary.  The  approximate  relative  degree  of  fusibility  is  readily  fixed  by 
referring  the  mineral  to  the  foUowing  scale,  suggested  by  von  Kobell: 

1.  Stibnite.  4.   Actinolite. 

2.  Natrolite  (or  Chalcopyrite).  5.   Orthoclase. 

3.  Almandite  Garnet.  6.   Bronzite. 

492.  In  connection  with  the  trial  of  fusibility,  the  following  phenomena 
may  be  observed:  (a)  coloraiion  of  the  flame  (see  Art.  493);  (ft)  swelling  up 
(stUbite),  or  exfoliaiion  of  the  mineral  (vermiculite) ;  or  (c)  glowing  without 
fusion  (calcite);  and  (d)  intumescence^  or  a  spirting  out  of  the  mass  as  it 
fuses  (scapoUte). 

The  color  of  the  mineral  after  ignition  is  to  be  noted;  and  the  nature  of 
the  fused  mass  is  also  to  be  observed,  whether  a  clear  or  blebby  glass  is 
obtained,  or  a  black  slag;  also  whether  the  bead  or  residue  is  magnetic  or  not 
(due  to  iron,  less  often  nickel,  cobalt),  etc. 

The  ignited  fragment,  if  nearly  or  quite  infusible,  may  be  moistened  with 
the  cobalt  solution  and  again  ignited,  in  which  case,  if  it  turns  6{u«,  this 
indicates  the  presence  of  aluminium  (as  with  cyanite,  topaz,  etc.) ;  but  note 
that  zinc  silicate  (calamine)  also  assumes  a  blue  color.  If  it  becomes  pirJc^ 
this  indicates  a  compound  of  magnesiimi  (as  brucite). 

Also,  if  not  too  fusible,  it  may,  after  treatment  in  the  forceps,  be  placed 
upon  a  strip  of  moistened  turmeric  paper,  in  which  case  an  alkaline  reaction 
proves  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  sodium,  potassium;  or  an  alkaline  earth, 
calcium,  barium;  strontium. 

493.  Flame  Coloration.  —  The  color  often  imparted  to  the  outer  blow- 
pipe flame,  while  the  mineral  held  in  the  forceps  is  being  heated,  makes  pos- 
sible the  identification  of  a  number  of  the  elements. 

The  colors  which  may  be  produced,  and  the  substances  to  whose  presence 
they  are  due,  are  as  follows: 

Color  Substance 

Carmine-red Lithium. 

Pttrple-red Strontium. 

Orange^ed Calcium. 

Yellow Sodium. 

Yellowish  green Barium. 

Siskine-green Boron. 

*  Arsenic,  antimony,  and  easily  reducible  metals  like  lead,  also  copper,  form  more  or 
less  fusible  aUoys  with  platinum. 
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Emeraldr-green Oxide  of  copper. 

Bluish  green Phosphoric  acid  (phosphates). 

Greenish  blue Antimony. 

Whitish  Hue Arsenic. 

Azwrc-blue Chloride  of  copper;  also  selenium. 

Violet Potassium. 

A  yellowish  green  flame  is  also  given  by  the  oxide  or  sulphide  of  molybdenum;  a  bluish 
green  flame  (in  streaks)  by  zinc;  a  pale  bluish  flame  by  tellurium;  a  blue  flame  by  lead. 

494.  Notes.  —  The  presence  of  soda,  even  in  small  Quantities,  produces  a  ydlow  flame, 
which  (except  in  the  spectroscope)  more  or  less  completely  masks  the  coloration  of  the 
flame  due  to  other  substances,  e.g.j  potassium.  A  filter  of  blue  glass  held  in  front  of  the 
flame  will  shut  out  the  monochromatic  yellow  of  the  sodium  flame  and  allow  the  charac- 
teristic violet  color  of  the  potassium  to  be  observed.  Silicates  are  often  so  difficiUUv 
decomposed  that  no  distinct  color  is  obtained  even  when  the  substance  is  present;  in  such 
cases  (e.o.,  potash  feldspar)  the  powdered  mineral  may  be  fused  on  the  platiniun  wire  with 
an  equal  volume  of  gypsum,  when  the  flame  can  be  seen  (at  least  through  blue  glass). 
Again,  a  silicate  like  tourmaline  fused  with  a  mixture  of  fluorite  and  acid  potassium  sul- 
phate vields  the  characteristic  green  flame  of  boron.  Phosphates  and  borates  give  the 
green  flame  in  ^neral  best  when  they  have  been  pulverized  and  moistened  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Moistomng  with  hydrochloric  acid  makes  the  coloration  in  many  cases  (as  with  the 
carbonates  of  calcium,  barium,  strontium)  more  distinct. 

2.  Heating  in  the  Closed  and  Open  Tubes 

495.  The  tubes  are  useful  chiefly  for  examining  minerals  containing 
volatile  ingredients,  given  off  at  the  temperature  of  the  gas  flame. 

In  the  case  of  the  closed  tube,  the  heating  goes  on  practically  uninfluenced 
by  the  air  present,  since  this  is  driven  out  of  the  tube  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  process.  In  the  open  tube,  on  the  other  hand,  a  continual  stream  of  hot 
air,  that  is,  of  hot  oxygen,  passes  over  the  assay,  tending  to  produce  oxidation 
and  hence  often  materially  changing  the  result. 

496.  Closed  Tube.  —  A  small  fragment  is  inserted,  or  a  small  amount 
of  the  powdered  mineral  —  in  this  case  with  care  not  to  soil  the  sides  of  the 
tube  —  and  heat  is  applied  by  means  of  the  ordinary  Bunion  flame.  The 
presence  of  a  volatile  ingredient  is  ordinarily  shown  by  the  deposit,  or  subli- 
mate,  upon  the  tube  at  some  distance  above  the  assay  where  the  tube  is  rela- 
tively cool. 

Independent  of  this,  other  phenomena  may  be  noted,  namely:  decrepiior 
iion,  as  shown  by  fluorite,  calcite,  etc.;  glowing,  as  exhibited  by  gadolinite; 
phosphorescencey  of  which  fluorite  is  an  example;  change  of  color  (limonite), 
and  here  the  color  of  the  mineral  should  be  noted  both  when  hot,  and  again 
after  cooling;  fxmon;  giving  off  oxygen,  as  mercuric  oxide;  yielding  add  or 
alkaline  vapors,  which  should  be  tested  by  inserting  a  strip  of  moistened 
litmus  or  turmeric  paper  in  the  tube. 

Of  the  sublimates  which  form  in  the  tube,  the  following  are  those  with 
which  it  is  most  important  to  be  familiar: 

Substance  Sublimate  in  the  Closed  Tube 

Water  (HjO) Colorless  liquid  drops. 

Sulphur  (S) Red  to  deep  yellow,  liquid;  pale  yellow,  solid. 

Tellurium  dioxide  (TeOj) Pale  yellow  to  colorless,  liquid;  colorless  or  white,  solid. 

Arsenic  sulphide  (AsaSs) Dark  red,  liquid;  reddish  yellow,  solid. 

Antimony  oxysulphide  (SbsSxO)  Black  to  reddish  brown  on  cooling,  solid. 

Arsenic  (As) Black,  brilliant  metallic  to  gray  crystalline,  solid 

Mercury  sulphide  (HgS) Deep  black,  red  when  rubb^  very  fine. 

Mercury  (Hg) Gray  metallic  globules. 

In  addition  to  the  above:  Telliuium  gives  black  fusible  globules;  selenium  the  same,  but 
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in  part  dark  red  when  very  small;  the  chloride  of  lead  and  oxides  of  arsenic  and  antimony 
give  white  soUd  sublimates. 

497.  Open  Tube.  —  The  small  fragment  is  placed  in  the  tube  about 
an  inch  from  the  lower  end,  the  tube  being  slightly  inclined  (say  20^),  but  not 
enough  to  cause  the  mineral  to  slip  out,  and  heat  applied  beneath.  The  cur- 
rent of  air  passing  upward  through  the  tube  during  the  heating  process  has  an 
oxidizing  effect.  The  special  phenomena  to  be  observed  are  the  formation  of 
a  sublimate  and  the  odor  of  the  escaping  gases.  The  acid  or  alkaline  character 
of  the  vapors  is  tested  for  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  closed  tube.  The 
most  common  gas  to  be  obtained  in  this  way  is  sulphur  dioxide,  SOs,  when 
sulphides  are  being  oxidized.  This  gas  is  to  be  recognized  by  its  irritating, 
pungent  odor  and  its  acid  reaction  upon  moistened  blue  litmus  paper. 

The  more  important  sublimates  are  as  follows: 

Substance  Sublimate  in  the  Open  Tube 

Arsenic  trioxide  (AsiOi) White,  crystalline,  volatile. 

Antimony  antimonate  (SbsOO     Straw-yellow,  hot:    white,  cold.    Infusible,  non-volatile. 

amorphous,  settling  alozig*  bottom  of  tube.  Obtained 
from  compounds  containing  stdphur  as  stibnite,  also  the 
sulphantimonitcs  (e.y.,  boumomte)  as  dense  white  fumes. 
Usually  accompanied  by  the  following: 

Antimony  trioxide  (SbsOi) . . .     White,  crystalline,  slowly  volatile,  forming  as  a  ring  on 

walls  of  tube. 

Tellurium  dioxide  (TeOt) White  to  pale  yellow  globules. 

Selenium  dioxide  (SeOi) White,  crystalline,  volatile. 

Molybdeniun  trioxide  (MoOs)     Pale  yellow,  hot;  white,  cold. 

Mercury  (Hg) Gray  metallic  globules,  easily  united  by  rubbing. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  if  the  heating  process  is  too  rapid  for  full  oxidation,  subli- 
mates, like  those  of  the  closed  tubes,  may  be  formed,  especiallv  with  sulphur  (yellow), 
arsenic  (black),  arsenic  sulphide  (orange),  mercury  sulpnide  (black),  antimony  oxysulphide 
(black  to  redcUsh  brown). 

3.  Heating  on  Charcoal 

498.  The  fragment  (or  powder)  to  be  examined  is  placed  near  one  end  of 
the  piece  and  this  so  held  that  the  flame  passes  along  its  length.  If  the 
mineral  decrepitates,  it  may  be  powdered,  mixed  with  water,  and  then  the 
material  employed  as  a  paste. 

The  reducing  flame  is  employed  if  it  is  desired  to  reduce  a  metal  {e.g.^ 
silver,  copper)  from  its  ores:  this  is  the  common  case.  If,  however,  the  min- 
eral is  to  be  roasted^  that  is,  heated  in  contact  with  the  air  so  as  to  oxidize  and 
volatilize,  for  example,  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  antimony  present,  the  oxidizing 
flame  is  needed  and  the  mineral  should  be  in  powder  and  spread  out. 

The  points  to  be  noted  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  odor  given  oflF  after  short  heating.  In  this  way  the  piijesence  of 
stdphur,  arsenic  (garlic  or  alliaceous  odor),  and  selenium  (odor  of  decayed 
horseradish)  may  be  recognized. 

(6)  Fusion.  —  In  the  case  of  the  salts  of  the  alkalies  the  fused  mass  is 
abeorbed  into  the  charcoal;  this  is  also  true,  after  long  heating,  of  the  car- 
bonates and  sulphates  of  barium  and  strontium.     (Art.  601.) 

(c)  The  Sublimate.  —  By  this  means  the  presence  of  many  of  the  metals 
may  be  determined.  The  color  of  the  sublimate,  both  near  the  assay  (N)  and 
at  a  distance  (D),  as  also  when  hot  and  when  cold,  is  to  be  noted. 

The  important  sublimates  are  the  following: 
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Substance  SuUiiiuite  on  CHurwul 

Aneoic  trioxide  (Aafit) White,  very  volatile,  distant  from  the  assay;   also 

garlic  fumes. 
Antimony  oxides  (SbsQt  and  SbsOO    Dense  white,  volatile;  forms  near  the  assay. 
Zinc  oxide  (ZnO) Canary-yellow,  hot;    white,  cold;    moistened  with 

cobalt  nitrate  and  ignited  (O.F.)  becomes  green. 
Molybdenum  trioxide  (MoOs) Pale  yellow,  hot;  yeOow,  cold;  touched  for  a  moment 

with  the  R.F.  becomes  asure-blue.    Also  a  copper- 

red  sublimate  (MoOs)  near  the  assay. 
Lead  oxide  (PbO) Dark  vellow,  hot;    pale  yellow,  cold.    Also  (from 

sulphides)  dense  white  (resembling  antimony),  a 

mixture  of  oxide,  sulphite,  and  sulphate  of  lead. 
Bismuth  trioxide  (BiiOa) Dark  orange-yellow  (N),  paler  on  cooling;  also  bluish 

white  CD).    See  further,  p.  338. 
Cadmium  oxide  (CdO) Nearly  black  to  reddish  brown  (N)  and  orange-yeDow 

(D);  often  iridescent. 

To  the  above  are  also  to  be  added  the  following: 

Selenium  dioxide,  SeOi,  sublimate  steel-gray  (N)  to  white  tinged  with  red  (D) ;  touched 
with  R.F.  gives  an  asure-blue  flame;  also  an  offensive  selenium  odor. 

Tellurium  dioxide,  TeOi,  sublimate  dense  white  (N)  to  gray  (D);  in  R.F.  volatiliiea 
with  i^reen  flame. 

Tm  dioxide,  SnOs,  sublimate  faint  yellow  hot  to  white  cold;  becomes  bluish  green 
when  moistened  with  cobalt  solution  and  ignited. 

Silver  (with  lead  and  antimony),  sublimate  reddish 

(d)  The  Infusible  ReMue.  —  This  may  (1)  glow  brightly  in  the  O.P.,  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  calcium,  strontium,  magnesium,  zirconium,  zinc,  or  tin. 
(2)  It  may  give  an  alkaline  reaction  after  ignition:  alkaline  earths.  (3)  It 
may  be  magnetic,  showing  the  presence  of  iron  (or  nickel).  (4)  It  may  yield 
a  globule  or  mass  of  a  metal  (Art.  489). 

499.  Reduction  on  Charcoal.  —  In  many  cases  the  reducing  flame  alone 
suffices  on  charcoal  to  separate  the  metal  from  the  volatile  element  present, 
with  the  result  of  giving  a  globule  or  metallic  mass.  Thus  silver  is  obtained 
from  argentite  ( AgtS)  and  cerargyrite  ( AgCl) ;  copper  from  chalcocite  (CusS) 
and  cuprite  (CusO),  etc.  The  process  of  reduction  is  always  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  sodiiun  carbonate  or  borax  as  a  flux,  and  this  is  in  many  cases  (sulph- 
arsenites,  etc.)  essential. 

The  finely  pulverized  mineral  is  intimately  mixed  with  two  or  three  times 
its  volume  of  soda,  and  a  drop  of  water  added  to  form  a  paste.  This  is  placed 
in  a  cavity  in  the  charcoal,  and  subjected  to  a  strong  reducing  flame.  More 
soda  is  added  as  that  present  sinks  into  the  coal,  and,  after  the  process  has 
been  continued  some  time,  a  metallic  globule  is  often  visible,  or  a  number  of 
them,  which  can  be  removed  and  separately  examined.  If  not  distinct,  the 
remainder  of  the  flux,  the  assay,  and  the  surrounding  coal  are  cut  out  with  a 
knife,  and  the  whole  ground  up  in  a  mortar,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  water. 
The  charcoal  is  carefully  washed  away  and  the  metallic  globules,  flattened  out 
by  the  process,  remain  behind.  Some  metallic  oxides  are  very  readi]y  reduced, 
as  lead,  while  others,  as  copper  and  tin,  require  considerable  skill  and  care. 

The  metals  obtained  (in  globules  or  as  a  metallic  mass)  may  be:  copper ^ 
color  red;  bismulhy  lead-gray,  brittle;  gold,  yellow,  not  soluble  in  nitric  acid; 
sHoer,  white,  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution  giving  a  silver  chloride  pre- 
cipitate (p.  340);  tin,  white,  harder  than  silver,  soluble  in  nitric  acid  with 
separation  of  white  powder  (Sn02);  lead^  lead-gray  (oxidizing),  soft  and 
fusible.  The  coatings  (see  the  ILst  of  sublimates  above)  often  serve  to  identify 
the  metal  present. 
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500.  Detection  of  Sulphur  in  Sulphates.  —  By  means  of  soda  on  char- 
coal the  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  sulphates  may  be  shown,  in  the  following 
manner.  Fuse  the  powdered  mineral  with  soda  and  charcoal  dust.  The 
latter  acting  as  a  strong  reducing  agent  changes  the  sulphate  to  a  sulphide 
with  the  formation  of  sodium  sulphide.  When  the  fused  mass  is  placed  with 
a  drop  of  water  upon  a  clean  silver  surface  a  black  or  yellow  stain  of  sUver 
sulphide  will  be  formed.  A  similar  reaction  would  of  course  be  obtained  from 
a  sulphide.  The  latter  can  however  be  readily  distinguished  by  roasting  in 
the  open  tube  or  upon  charcoal  and  noting  the  formation  of  SO2. 

4.  Treatment  on  the  Platinum  Wire 

601.  Use  of  the  Fluxes.  — ^  The  three  common  fluxes  are  borax,  salt  of 
phosphorus,  and  carbonate  of  soda  (p.  330).  They  are  generally  used  with  the 
platinum  wire,  less  often  on  charcoal  (see  p.  335).  If  the  wire  is  employed  it 
must  have  a  small  loop  at  the  end;  this  is  heated  to  redness  and  dipped  into 
the  powdered  flux,  and  the  adhering  particles  fused  to  a  bead;  this  operation 
is  repeated  until  the  loop  is  filled.  Sometimes  in  the  use  of  soda  the  wire  may 
at  first  be  moistened  a  little  to  cause  it  to  adhere. 

When  the  bead  is  ready,  it  is,  while  hot,  brought  in  contact  with  the  pow- 
dered mineral,  some  of  which  will  adhere  to  it,  and  then  the  heating  process 
may  be  continued.  Very  httle  of  the  mineral  is  in  general  required,  and  the 
experiment  should  be  commenced  with  a  minute  quantity  and  more  added  if 
necessary.  The  bead  must  be  heated  successively  first  in  the  oxidizing  flame 
(O.F.)  and  then  in  the  reducing  flame  (R.F.),  and  in  each  case  the  color  noted 
when  hot  and  when  cold.  The  phenomena  connected  with  fusion,  if  it  takes 
place,  must  also  be  observed. 

Minerals  containing  sulphur  or  arsenic,  or  both,  must  be  first  roasted  (sec  p.  334)  till 
these  substances  have  been  volatilized.  If  too  much  of  the  mineral  has  been  added  and  the 
bead  is  hence  too  opaqiie  to  show  the  color,  it  may.  while  hot.  be  flattened  out  with  the 
hammer,  or  dtuwn  out  mto  a  wire,  or  part  01  it  may  be  removed  and  the  remamder  diluted 
with  more  of  the  flux . 

With  salt  of  phosphorus,  the  wire  should  be  held  above  the  flame  so  that  the  escaping 
gases  may  support  the  bead ;  this  is  continued  tiU  quiet  fusion  is  attained. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  colors  vary  much  with  the  amount  of  material  present;  they 
are  aJso  modified  by  the  presence  of  other  metals. 

602.  Borax.  —  The  following  Hst  enumerates  the  different  colored  beads 
obtained  with  borax,  both  in  the  oxidizing  (O.F.)  and  reducing  flames  (R.F.), 
and  also  the  metals  to  the  presence  of  whose  oxides  the  colors  are  due.  Com- 
pare further  the  reactions  given  in  the  list  of  elements  (Art.  604). 

Color  in  Borax  Bead  Substance 

1.  Oxidizing  Flame 

Colorless,  or  opaque  white.  . .     SiUca,  calcium,  aluminium;  also  silver,  zinc,  etc. 

Iron,  cold  —  (pale  yellow,  hot.  if  in  small  amoimt). 
Red,  red-brown  to  brown Chromium  (CrOs),  not  —  (yellowish  green,  cold). 

Manganese  (MngOj),  ametnystine-red  —  (violet,  hot). 

Iron  (FeaOs),  hot  —  (yellow,  cold)  —  if  saturatol. 

JVickel  (NiO)  red-brown  to  brown,  cold —  (violet,  hot). 

Uranium  (UOs),  hot  —  (yellow,  cold). 

Green Copper  (CuO),  hot  —  (blue,  cold,  or  bluish  green  if  highly 

saturated). 

Chromium  (CrOs),  yellowish  green,  cold  —  (red,  hot). 
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Yellow Iron  (Fesd),  hot  —  (pale  yellow  to  colorless,  cold)  —  but 

red-brown  and  yellow  if  saturated. 
Uranium  (UOs),  hot,  if  in  small  amount;  paler  on  cooling. 
Chromium  (CrOi),  hot  and  in  small  amount  —  (yellowiSi 
green,  cold). 

Blue Cobalt  (CoO),  hot  and  cold. 

Copper  (CuO),  cold  if  hiKhly  saturated  —  (green,  hot). 

Violet Nickel  (NiO),  hot  —  (redf-brown,  cold). 

Manganese  (MnsOs),  hot  —  (ame^ystine-red,  cold). 

2.  Reducing  Flame  (R.F.) 

Colorless Manganese  (MnO),  or  a  faint  rose  color. 

Red Copper  (CutO,  with  Cu),  opaque  red. 

Green Iron  (FcO),  bottle-green. 

Chromium  (CriOa),  emerald-green. 

Uranium  (UtOi),  yellowish  green  if  saturated. 

Blue Cobalt  (CoO),  hot  and  cold. 

Gray,  turbid Nickel  (Ni). 

603.  Salt  of  Phosphorus.  —  This  flux  gives  for  the  most  part  reactions 
similar  to  those  obtained  with  borax.  The  only  cases  enumerated  here  are 
those  which  are  distinct,  and  hence  those  where  the  flux  is  a  good  test. 

With  silicates  this  flux  forms  a  glass  in  which  the  bases  of  the  siUcate  are 
dissolved,  but  the  silica  itself  is  left  insoluble.  It  appears  as  a  skeleton  readily 
seen  floating  about  in  the  melted  bead. 

The  colors  of  the  beads,  and  the  metals  to  whose  oxides  these  are  due,  are: 

Color  Substance 

Red Chromium  in  O.F.,  hot  — (Bne  green  when  cold). 

Green Chromium  in  O.F.  and  R.F.,  when  cold  —  (red  in  O.F.,  hot). 

Molybdenum  in  R.F.,  dirty  green,  hot;  fine  green,  cold  —  (yellow-green 

in  O.F.). 
Uranium  in  R.F.,  cold;  yellow-green,  hot. 

Vanadium,  chrome-green  in  R.F..  cold  —  (brownish  red,  hot).    In  O.F., 
dark  yellow,  hot,  paler  on  cooling. 

Yellow Molybdenum,  yellowish  green  in  O.F.,  hot,  paler  on  cooling  —  (in  R.F., 

dirty  green,  not;  fine  green,  cold). 
Uranium  in  O.F..  hot;  yeUowish  green,  cold  —  (in  R.F.,  yellowish  green, 

hot;  green,  cold). 
Vanadium  in  O.F.,  dark  yellow,  hot.  paler  on  cooling  —  (in  R.F., 
brownish  red,  hot;  chrome-green,  cold). 
Violet Titanium  CTKh)  in  R.F.,  yellow,  hot.     (Also  in  O.F.,  yellow,  hot;  color- 
less, cola.) 

Characteristic  Reactions  of  the  Important  Elements  and  of  Some 

OF  Their  Compounds 

604.  The  following  list  contains  the  most  characteristic  reactions,  chiefly 
before  the  blowpipe  and  in  some  cases  also  in  the  wet  way,  of  the  different 
elements  and  their  oxides.  It  is  desirable  for  every  student  to  gain  familiarity 
with  them  by  trial  with  as  many  minerals  as  possible.  Many  of  them  have 
already  been  briefly  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages.  For  a  thoroughly  full 
description  of  these  and  other  characteristic  tests  (blowpipe  and  otherwise) 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  volume  by  Brush  and  Penfield  referred  to  on 
p.  329. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  while  the  reaction  of  a  single  substance  may 
be  perfectly  distinct  if  alone,  the  presence  of  other  substances  may  more  or 
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less  entirely  obscure  these  reactions;  it  is  consequently  obvious  that  in  the 
actual  examination  of  minerals  precautions  have  to  be  taken,  and  special 
methods  have  to  be  devised,  to  overcome  the  difficulty  arising  from  this  cause. 
These  will  be  gathered  from  the  "pyrognostic  characters"  (Pyr.)  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  description  of  each  species  in  the  Fourth  Part  of  this  work. 

Aluminium.  —  The  presence  of  aluminium  in  most  infusible  minerals,  containing  a  con- 
siderable amount,  may  oe  detected  by  the  blue  color  which  they  assume  when,  aft^  bdng 
heated,  they  are  moistened  with  cobalt  solution  Imd  again  ignited  (eg.,  cyanite,  andalusitc, 
etc.)-  Very  hard  niinerals  (as  corundum)  must  be  first  finely  pulverized.  The  test  is  not 
conclusive  with  fusible  minerals  since  a  glass  colored  blue  by  cobalt  oxide  may  be  formed. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  infusible  calamine  (zinc  silicate)  also  assumes  a  blue  color  when 
treated  with  cobalt  nitrate.  From  solutions  aluminium  will  be  precipitated  as  a  flocculent 
white  or  colorless  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  ammonium  hydroxide  in  excess^ 

Anfimcny.  —  Antimonial  minerals  roasted  on  charcoal  give  dense  white  odorless  fumes; 
metallic  antunony  and  its  sulphur  compounds  give  in  the  open  tube  a  white  sublimate  of 
oxide  of  antimony  (see  p.  334).  Antimony  sulphide  (stibnite),  also  many  sulphantimonites, 
give  in  a  strong  heat  in  the  closed  tube  a  sublimate  of  antimony  oxysiilphiae,  black  when 
hot,  brown-red  when  cold.     See  also  jx  333.  • 

In  nitric  acid,  compounds  containing  antimony  deposit  white  insoluble  metantimonic 
acid. 

Arsenic.  —  Arsenides,  sulpharsenites,  etc..  give  off  fumes  when  roasted  on  charcoal, 
usually  easily  recognized  by  tneir  peculiar  garlic  odor.  In  the  open  tube  they  give  a  white, 
volatile,  crystalline  sublimate  of  arsenic  trioxide.  In  the  closed  tube  arsenic  sulphide 
gives  a  sublimate  dark  brown-red  when  hot,  and  red  or  reddish  yellow  when  cold;  aiBenic 
and  some  arsenides  yield  a  black  mirror  of  metallic  arsenic  in  the  closed  tube.  In  arsenates 
the  arsenic  can  be  detected  by  the  garlic  odor  yielded  when  a  mixture  of  the  powdered 
mineral  with  charcoal  dust  and  sodium  carbonate  is  heated  (R.F.)  on  charcoal. 

Barium.  —  A  yellowish  green  coloration  of  the  flame  is  given  by  all  barium  salts,  except 
the  silicates;   an  alkaline  reaction  is  usually  obtained  after  intense  ignition. 

In  solution  the  presence  of  barium  is  proved  by  the  heavy  white  precipitate  (BaSO«) 
formed  upon  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Bismuth.  —  On  charcoal  alone,  or  better  with  soda,  bismuth  gives  a  very  characteristic 
orange-yeUow  sublimate;  brittle  ^obules  of  the  reduced  metal  are  also  obtained  (with 
soda).  Also  when  treated  with  3  or  4  times  the  voliune  of  a  mixture  in  equal  parts  of 
potassium  iodide  and  sulphur,  and  fused  on  charcoal,  a  beautiful  red  sublimate  of  bismuth 
iodide  is  obtained;  near  the  mineral  the  coating  is  yellow. 

Boron.  —  Many  compounds  containing  boron  (borates,  also  the  silicates,  datolite,  dan- 
burite,  etc.)  tinge  the  flame  intense  yello^tnsh  green,  especially  if  moistened  with  sulphuric 
acid.  For  some  silicates  (as  tourmaline)  the  best  method  is  to  mix  the  powdered  mineral 
with  one  part  powdered  fiuorite  and  two  parts  potassium  bisulphate.  The  mixture  is 
moistened  and  placed  on  platinum  wire.  At  the  moment  of  fusion  the  green  color  appears, 
but  lasts  but  an  instant. 

A  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solution  containing  boron  gives  a  reddish  brown  color  to 
turmeric  paper  which  has  been  moistened  with  it  and  then  dried  at  100°;  the  color  changes 
to  black  when  ammonia  is  poured  on  the  paper. 

Calcium.  —  Manv  calcium  minerals  (carbonates,  sulphates,  etc.)  give  an  alkaline  reaction 
on  turmeric  paper  after  being  ignited.  A  yellowisn  red  color  is  given  to  the  flame  by  some 
compounds  {e.g.,  calcite  after  moistening  with  HCl) ;  the  strontium  flame  is  a  much  deeper 
red. 

In  weakly  acid  or  alkaline  solutions  calcium  is  precipitated  as  oxalate  by  the  addition  of 
ammonium  oxalate. 

Cadmium.  —  On  charcoal  with  soda,  compounds  of  cadmium  give  a  characteristic  sub- 
limate of  the  reddish  brown  oxide. 

Carbonates.  —  All  carbonates  effervesce  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  the  odor- 
less gas  COs  (e.g.j  calcite) ;  many  require  to  be  pulverized,  and  some  need  the  addition  of 
heat  (dolomite,  siderite).     Carbonates  of  lead  should  be  tested  with  nitric  acid. 

Chlorides.  —  If  a  small  portion  of  a  mineral  containing  chlorine  (a  chloride,  also  pyro- 
morphite,  etc.)  is  added  to  the  bead  of  salt  of  phosphorus,  saturated  with  copper  oxide,  the 
bead  when  heated  is  instantly  surrounded  with  an  mtense  purplish  flame  of  copper  chloride. 

In  solution  chlorine  gives  with  silver  nitrate  a  white  curdy  precipitate  of  silver  chk>ride 
which  darkens  in  color  on  exposure  to  the  light;  it  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  entirely 
soluble  in  ammonia. 
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Chromium,  —  Chromium  gives  with  borax  a  bead  which  (O.F.)  is  yellow  to  red  (hot)  and 
yellowish  green  (cold)  and  R.F.  a  fine  emerald-green.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  in  O.F. 
the  bead  is  dirty  green  (hot)  and  clear  green  (cold);  in  R.F.  the  same.  Cf.  Vanadium 
beyond  (also  pp.  336,  337). 

Cobalt,  —  A  beautifid  blue  bead  is  obtained  with  borax  in  both  flames  from  minerals 
containing  cobalt.  Where  sulphur  or  arsenic  is  present  the  mineral  should  first  be 
thoroughly  roasted  on  charcoal. 

Copper.  —  On  charcoal,  at  least  with  soda,  metallic  copper  can  be  reduced  from  most  of 
its  compounds.  In  the  case  of  sulphides  the  powdered  mmeral  should  be  roasted  first  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  major  part  of  the  sulphur  before  fusion  with  soda.  With  borax  it 
gives  (O.F.)  a  green  bead  when  hot,  becoming  blue  when  cold;  also  (R.F.),  if  saturated,  an 
opaque  red  bead  containing  CxiaO  and  often  Cu  is  obtained.  Copper  chloride,  obtained  by 
moistening  the  mineral  witn  hydrochloric  acid  (in  the  case  of  sulpnides  the  mineral  should 
be  previouisly  roasted)  yields  a  vivid  azure-blue  flame;  copper  oxide  gives  a  green  flame. 

Most  metallic  compounds  are  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Ammonia  in  excess  produces  an 
intense  blue  color  in  the  solution. 

Fluorine.  —  Heated  in  the  closed  tube  with  potassium  bisulphate  and  powdered  glass 
produces  a  white  sublimate  of  SiOs.  This  sublimate  and  the  hydrofluosihcic  acid  present 
form  a  volatile  combination.  But  if  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  is  broken  off  and  the  open  tube 
then  dipped  in  a  test  tube  of  water  so  that  the  acid  is  removed,  the  deposit  of  SiOs  which 
win  appear  when  the  tube  is  dried  will  be  found  to  be  no  longer  volatile. 

Heated  gentlv  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  sulphuric  acid,  many  compounds  (e.g,, 
fluorite)  give  off  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  corrodes  the  exposed  parts  of  a  glass  plate  placiea 
over  it  which  has  oeen  coated  with  wax  and  then  scratcned. 

Iron,  —  Minerals  which  contain  even  a  small  amount  of  iron  yield  a  magnetic  mass 
when  heated  in  the  reducing  flame.  With  borax  iron  gives  a  b^d  (O.F.)  which  is  yeUow 
to  brownish  red  (according  to  quantity)  while  hot,  but  is  colorless  to  yellow  on  cooling; 
R.F.  becomes  bottle-green  (see  pp.  336,  337). 

Lead.  —  With  soda  on  charcoal  a  malleable  globule  of  metallic  lead  is  obtained  from  lead 
compounds;  the  coating  has  a  yellow  color  near  the  assay;  the  sulphide  gives  also  a  white 
ooatmg  (Ffa30«)  farther  off  (p.  335).  On  being  touched  with  the  reducing  flame  the  coat- 
ing disappears,  tingeing  the  name  azure-blue. 

In  solutions  dilute  sulphuric  acid  gives  a  white  precifiitate  of  lead  sulphate;  when 
delicacy  is  required  an  excess  of  the  acid  is  added,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
water  added;  the  lead  sulphate,  if  present,  will  then  be  left  as  a  residue. 

Lithium.  —  Lithium  gives  an  intense  carmine-red  to  the  outer  flame,  the  color  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  strontium  flame  but  is  deeper;  in  very  small  quantities  it  is  evident 
m  the  spectroscope. 

Magnesium,  —  Moistened,  after  heating,  with  cobalt  nitrate  and  again  ignited,  a  pink 
color  is  obtained  from  some  infusible  compounds  of  magnesium  {e.g.,  brucite).  In  solution 
the  addition  of  ammonium  hydroxide  in  large  excess  and  a  little  hydrogen  sodium  phos- 
phate produces  a  white  granular  precipitate  of  NH4MgP04.  Elements  precipitated  by 
ammonium  hydroxide  or  ammonium  oxalate  should  be  removed  first. 

Manganese.  —  With  borax  manganese  gives  a  bead  violet-red  (O.F.),  and  colorless  (R.F.). 
With  soda  (O.F.)  it  gives  a  bluish  green  bead;  this  reaction  is  very  delicate  and  may  be 
relied  upon,  even  in  presence  of  almost  any  other  metal. 

Mercury,  —  In  the  closed  tube  a  subumate  of  metallic  mercury  is  yielded  when  the 
minend  is  heated  with  dry  sodium  carbonate.  In  the  open  tube  the  sulpmde  gives  a  mirror 
of  metallic  mercury;  in  the  closed  tube  a  black  lusterless  sublimate  of  HgS,  red  when 
rubbed,  is  obtained. 

Molybdenum.  —  On  charcoal  molybdenum  sulphide  gives  near  the  assay  a  copper-red 
stain  (O.F.),  and  bevond  a  white  coating  of  the  oxide;  the  former  becomes  azure-blue  when 
for  a  moment  touched  with  the  R.F.  The  salt  of  phosphorus  bead  (O.F.)  is  yellowish 
(preen  (hot)  and  nearly  colorless  (cold);  also  (R.F.)  a  fine  green. 

Nickel.  —  With  borax,  nickel  oxide  gives  a  bead  which  (O.F.)  is  violet  when  hot  and 
red-brown  on  cooling;  (R.F.)  the  glass  becomes  gray  and  turbid  from  the  separation  of 
metallic  nickel. 

Niobium  (Columbium).  —  An  acid  solution  boiled  with  metallic  tin  gives  a  blue  color. 
The  reactions  with  the  fluxes  are  not  very  satisfactory. 

Nitrates.  —  These  detonate  when  heated  on  charcoal.  Heated  in  a  tube  with  sulphuric 
acid  they  give  off  red  fumes  of  nitrogen  dioxide  (NOs). 

Phosjfhorus.  —  Most  phosphates  impart  a  green  color  to  the  flame,  especially  after  having 
been  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  tnough  this  test  may  be  rendered  unsatisfactory  by 
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the  presence  of  other  coloring  aj^nts.  If  they  are  used  in  the  closed  tube  with  a  fragment 
of  metallic  magnesium  or  sodium,  and  aftmirard  moistened  with  water,  phosphureted 
hydrogen  is  given  off,  recognizable  by  its  disagreeable  odor. 

A  few  drops  of  a  nitric  acid  solution,  containing  phosphoric  acid,  produce  in  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  molybdate  a  pulverulent  yellow  precipitate  of  ammonium  phoepho- 
molybdate. 

Fotassium,  —  Potash  imparts  a  violet  color  to  the  flame  when  alone.  The  flame  is  best 
observed  throug^  a  blue  glass  filter  which  will  eliminate  the  sodium  flame  color  which  will 
almost  invariably  be  present.  It  is  best  detected  in  small  quantities,  or  when  soda  or 
lithia  is  present,  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope.    See  also  p.  333. 

Selenium.  —  On  charcoal  selenium  fuses  easily,  giving  off  brown  fumes  with  a  peculiar 
disagreeable  organic  odor;  the  sublimate  on  chtu'coal  is  volatile,  and  when  heated  (R.F.) 
gives  a  fine  azure-blue  flame. 

Silicon.  —  A  small  fragment  of  a  silicate  in  the  salt  of  phosphorus  bead  leaves  a  skeleton 
of  silica,  the  bases  being  dissolved. 

If  a  sihcate  in  a  fine  powder  is  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and  the  mass  then  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  drvness,  the  silica  separates  as  a  gelatinous  mass  and 
on  evaporation  to  dryness  is  made  insoluole.  When  strong  hydrochlonc  acid  is  added  and 
then  water  to  the  dry  residue  in  the  test  tube,  the  bases  are  dissolved  and  tibe  sihca  left 
behind. 

Many  silicates^  especially  those  which  are  hydrous,  are  decomposed  by  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  silica  separating  as  a  powder  or,  after  evaporation,  as  a  jelly  (see  p.  328). 

Silver.  —  On  charcoal  in  O.F.  silver  gives  a  brown  coating.  A  ^obiile  of  metaUic  silver 
may  generally  be  obtained  bjr  heating  on  charcoal  in  O.F.,  especially  if  soda  is  added. 
Under  some  circumstances  it  is  desirable  to  have  recourse  to  cupellation. 

From  a  solution  containing  any  salt  of  silver,  the  insoluble  chloride  is  thrown  down 
when  hydrochloric  acid  is  added.  This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  acid  or  water,  but  entirely 
BO  in  ammonia.    It  changes  color  on  exposure  to  the  hght. 

Strontium.  —  Compounds  of  strontium  are  usuallv  recognized  by  the  fine  crimson-red 
which  they  give  to  the  blowpipe  flame;  niany  yield  an  alkaline  reaction  after  ignition. 
(Cf.  barium.) 

Sodium.  —  Compounds  containing  sodium  in  large  amount  give  a  strong  yellow  flame. 

Sulphur,  SulvhideSf  Sulphates.  —  In  the  closed  tube  some  sulphides  give  on  sulphur;  in 
the  open  tube  thev  yield  sulphur  dioxide,  which  has  a  characteristic  odor  and  reddens  a 
strip  of  moistened  btmus  paper.  In  small  quantities,  or  in  sulphates,  sulphur  is  best 
detected  by  fusion  on  charcoal  with  soda  and  charcoal  dust.  The  fused  mass,  when  sodium 
sulphide  has  thus  been  formed,  is  placed  on  a  clean  silver  coin  and  moistened;  a  distinct 
black  stain  on  the  silver  is  thus  obtained  (the  precaution  mentioned  on  p.  336  must  be 
exercised). 

A  solution  of  a  sulphate  in  hydrochloric  acid  gives  with  barium  chloride  a  white  insoluble 
precipitate  of  barium  sulphate. 

Tdlurium.  —  Tellurides  heated  in  the  open  tube  give  a  white  or  grayish  sublimate, 
fusible  to  colorless  drops  (p.  334).  On  charcoal  they  give  a  white  coating  and  color  the 
R.F.  green. 

Tin.  —  Minerals  containing  tin  (e.^.,  cassiterite),  when  heated  on  charcoal  with  soda  or 
potassium  cyanide,  yield  metiulic  tin  in  minute  globules;  these  are  malleable,  but  harder 
than  silver.    Dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  white  insoluble  stannic  oxide  separates  out. 

Titanium.  —  Titanium  gives  in  the  R.F.  with  salt  of  phosphorus  a  bead  which  is  violet 
when  cold.  Fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and  dissolved  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
heated  with  a  piece  of  metallic  tin,  the  hquid  takes  a  violet  color,  especially  after  partial 
evaporation. 

Tungsten.  —  Tungsten  oxide  gives  a  blue  color  to  the  salt  of  phosphorus  bead  (R.F.). 
Fused  and  treated  as  titanium  (see  above)  with  the  addition  of  zinc  instead  of  tin,  gives  a 
fine  blue  color. 

Uranium.  —  Uranium  compounds  give  to  the  salt  of  phosphorus  bead  (O.F.)  a  greenish 
yellow  bead  when  cool;  also  (K.F.)  a  fine  green  on  coohng  (p.  337). 

Vanadium.  —  With  borax  (O.F.)  vanadates  give  a  bead  yellow  (hot)  changing  to  yellow- 
ish green  and  nearly  colorless  (cold) ;  also  (R.F.)  dirty  green  (hot),  fine  green  (cold).  With 
salt  of  phosphorus  (O.F.)  a  yellow  to  amber  color  (thus  differing  from  chromium);  also 
(R.F.)  fine  green  (cold). 

Zinc.  —  On  charcoal  in  the  reducing  flame  compounds  of  zinc  give  a  coating  which  is 
vellow  while  hot  and  white  on  cooling,  and  moistened  by  the  cobalt  solution  and  again 
heated  becomes  a  fine  ^reen.  Note,  however,  that  the  zinc  sihcate  (calamine)  becomes  blue 
when  heated  after  moistening  with  cobalt  solution. 
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Zirconium.  —  A  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  containing  zirconium,  imparts  an 
orange-yellow  color  to  turmeric  paper,  moistened  by  the  solution. 

Determinative  Mineralogy 

606.  Detenninative  Mineralogy  may  be  properly  considered  under  the 
general  head  of  Chemical  Mineralogy,  since  the  determination  of  minerals 
depends  mostly  upon  chemical  tests.  But  crystallographic  and  all  the  physi- 
cal characters  have  also  to  be  carefully  observed. 

There  is  but  one  exhaustive  way  in  which  the  identity  of  an  unknown 
mineral  may  in  all  cases  be  fixed  beyond  question,  and  that  is  by  the  use  of  a 
complete  set  of  determinative  tables.  By  means  of  such  tables  the  mineral  in 
hand  is  referred  successively  from  a  general  group  into  a  more  special  one, 
until  at  last  all  other  species  have  been  eliminated,  and  the  identity  of  the  one 
given  is  beyond  doubt. 

A  careful  preliminary  examination  of  the  unknown  mineral  should,  how- 
ever, always  be  made  before  final  recourse  is  had  to  the  tables.  This  examina- 
tion will  often  suffice  to  show  what  the  mineral  in  hand  is,  and  in 
any  case  it  should  not  be  omitted,  since  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  a 
practical  familiarity  with  the  appearance  and  characters  of  minerals  can  be 
gained. 

The  student  will  naturally  take  note  first  of  those  characters  which  are  at 
once  obvious  to  the  senses,  that  is:  crystalline  form,  if  distinct;  general  atruc- 
iwre,  cleavage,  fracture,  hister,  color  (and  streak),  feel;  also,  if  the  specimen  is 
not  too  small,  the  apparent  weight  will  suggest  something  as  to  the  specific 
gramiy.  The  characters  named  are  of  very  unequal  importance.  Structure, 
if  crystals  are  not  present,  and  fracture  are  generally  unessential  except  in 
distinguishing  varieties;  color  and  luster  are  essential  with  metallic,  but 
generaUy  very  ununportant  with  nonmetallic,  mmerals.  Streak  is  of  impor- 
tance only  with  colored  minerals  and  those  of  metallic  luster  (p.  247).  Crystal- 
line form  and  cleavage  are  of  the  highest  importance,  but  may  require  careful 
study. 

The  first  trial  should  be  the  determination  of  the  hardness  (for  which  end 
the  pocket-knife  is  often  sufficient  in  experienced  hands).  The  second  trial 
shoiild  be  the  determination' of  the  specific  gravity.  Treatment  of  the  pow- 
dered mineral  with  acids  may  come  next;  by  this  means  (see  pp.  328, 329)  a 
carbonate  is  readily  identified,  and  also  other  results  obtained.  Then  should 
follow  blowpipe  trials,  to  ascertain  the  fiisibility;  the  color  given  to  the  flame, 
if  any;  the  character  of  the  sublimate  given  off  in  the  tubes  and  on  charcoal; 
the  metal  reduced  on  the  latter;  the  reactions  with  the  fluxes,  and  other  points 
as  explained  in  the  preceding  pages. 

How  much  the  observer  learns  in  the  above  way,  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  his  mineral,  depends  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  minerals  in 
general,  and  upon  his  familiarity  with  the  chemical  behavior  of  the  various 
elementary  substances  with  reagents  and  before  the  blowpipe  (pp.  338  to  341). 
If  the  results  of  such  a  preliminary  examination  are  sufficiently  definite  to 
suggest  that  the  mineral  in  hand  is  one  of  a  small  number  of  species,  reference 
may  be  made  to  their  full  description  in  Part.  IV  of  this  work  for  the  final 
decision. 

A  number  of  tables,  in  which  the  minerals  included  are  arranged  according 
to  their  crystalline  and  physical  characters,  are  added  in  the  Appendix.    They 
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will  in  many  cases  aid  the  observer  in  reaching  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  a 
specimen  in  hand. 

The  first  of  these  tables  gives  lists  of  minerals  arranged  primarily  accord- 
ing to  their  principle  basic  elements  and  secondarily  according  to  their  acid 
radicals. 

The  second  of  these  tables  is  intended  to  include  all  well-defined  species, 
grouped  according  to  the  crystalline  system  to  which  they  belong  and  arranged 
under  each  system  in  the  order  of  their  specific  gravities;  the  hardness  is  also 
added  in  each  case.  The  relative  importance  of  the  individual  species  is  shown 
by  the  type  employed.  Following  this  are  minor  tables  eniunerating  species 
characterized  by  some  one  of  the  prominent  crystalline  forms;  that  is,  those 
crystallizing  in  cubes,  octahedrons,  rhombohedrons,  etc.  Other  tables  give 
the  names  of  species  prominent  because  of  their  cleavage;  structure  of 
different  tjrpes;  hardness;  luster;  the  various  colors,  etc.  The  student  is 
reconmiended  to  make  frequent  use  of  these  tables,  not  simply  for  aid  in  the 
identification  of  specimens,  but  rather  because  they  will  help  him  in  the 
difficult  task  of  learning  the  prominent  characters  of  the  more  important 
nunerals. 
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606.  Scope  of  Descriptive  Mineralogy.  —  It  is  the  province  of  De- 
scriptive Mineralogy  to  describe  each  mineral  species,  as  regards:  (1)  form 
and  structure;  (2)  physical  characters;  (3)  chemical  composition  including 
blowpip>e  and  chemical  tests;  (4)  occurrence  in  nature  with  reference  to  geo- 
graphical distribution  and  association  with  other  species;  also  in  connection 
with  the  above  to  show  how  it  may  be  distinguished  from  other  species.  Fur- 
ther, it  should  classify  mineral  species  into  more  or  less  comprehensive  groups 
according  to  those  characters  regarded  as  most  essential.  Other  points  which 
may  or  may  not  be  included  are  the  investigation  of  the  methods  of  origin  of 
minerab;  the  changes  that  they  undergo  in  nature  and  the  results  of  such 
alteration;  also  the  methods  by  which  the  same  compounds  may  be  made  in 
the  laboratory;  finally,  the  uses  of  minerals  as  ores,  for  ornament  and  in  the 
arts. 

607.  Scheme  of  Classification.  —  The  method  of  classification  adopted 
in  this  work,  and  the  one  which  can  alone  claim  to  be  thoroughly  scientific,  is 
that  which  places  similar  chemical  compounds  together  in  a  common  class  and 
which  further  arranges  the  mineral  species  into  groups  according  to  the  more 
minute  relations  existing  between  them  in  chemical  composition,  crystalline 
form  and  other  physical  properties. 

Upon  this  basis  there  are  recognized  eight  distinct  chemical  classes,  begin- 
ning with  the  Native  Elements;  these  are  enumerated  on  the  following  page. 
Under  each  of  these,  sections  of  different  grades  are  made,  also  based  on  chem- 
ical relationships.  Finally,  the  mineral  species  themselves  are  arranged,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  isomorphous  groups,  including  those  which  have,  at  once, 
analogous  chemical  composition  and  similar  crystallization  (see  Art.  471).  It 
is  unnecessary  to  take  the  space  here  to  develop  the  entire  scheme  of  classi- 
fication in  detail,  since  a  survey  of  the  successive  sub-classes  under  any  one  of 
the  divisions  will  make  the  principles  followed  entirely  clear.  A  few  remarks, 
only,  are  added  for  sake  of  illustration. 

Under  the  Oxides,  for  example,  the  classification  is  as  follows:  First,  the 
Oxides  of  silicon  (quartz,  tridymite,  opal).  Second,  the  Oxides  of  the  semi- 
metals,  telluriimi,  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  also  molybdenum,  tungsten. 
Third,  the  Oxides  of  the  metals,  as  copper,  zinc,  iron,  manganese,  tin,  etc. 
The  third  section  is  then  subdivided  into  the  anhydrous  and  hydrous  species. 
Further,  the  former  fall  into  the  four  divisions:  Protoxides,  RsO  and  RO;  Ses- 
quioxides,  R^Oi;  Intermediate  oxides,  R0,R20i;  Dioxides,  ROs.  Under  each 
of  these  heads  come  finally  the  individual  species,  arranged  so  far  as  possible 
in  isomorphous  groups.  Thus  we  have  the  Hematite  group,  the  Rutile  group, 
etc. 
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In  regard  to  the  various  classes  of  salts  it  may  be  stated  that,  in  general, 
they  are  separated  into  anhydrous,  acid,  basic  and  hydrous  sections;  the 
special  subcQvisions  called  for,  however,  vary  in  the  different  cases. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  abbreviations  used  in  the  description  of  species,  see  p.  5. 

SCHEME   OF  CLASSIFICATION 

I.  Native  Elements. 
II.  Sulphides,  Selenides,  Tellurides,  Arsenides,  Antimonides. 

III.  Sulpho'Salts.  —  SULPHARSENITES,  SULPHANTIMONITES,  SULPHO- 

BISMUTHITES. 

IV.  Haloids.  —  CHLORIDES,  BROMIDES,  IODIDES ;  FLUORIDES. 
V.    OXIDES. 

VI.   Oxygen  Salts. 

1.  Carbonates. 

2.  Silicates,  Titanatbs. 

3.    NiOBATES,  TANTALATBS. 

4.  Phosphates,  Arsenates,  Vanadates;     Antimonatbs. 
Nitrates. 

6.  Borates.    Uranates. 

6.  Sulphates,  Chromates,  Tellurates. 

7.  tungstates,  molybdates. 

VII.   Salts  of  Organic  Acids:  Oxalates,  Mellates,  etc. 

VIII.  Hydrocarbon  COMPOUNDS. 

I.  NATIVE  ELEMENTS 

The  NATIVE  ELEMENTS  are  divided  into  the  two  distinct  sections  of  the 
Metals  and  the  Non-metals,  and  these  are  connected  by  the  transition  class  of 
the"Senii-metals.  The  distinction  between  them  as  regards  physical  characters 
and  chemical  relations  has  already  been  given  (Art.  463) . 

The  only  non-metals  present  among  minerals  are  carbon,  sulphur,  and 
selenium;  the  last,  in  one  of  its  allotropic  forms,  is  closely  related  to  the 
semi-metal  tellurium. 

The  native  semi'inetals  form  a  distinct  group  by  themselves,  since  all 
crystallize  in  the  rhombohedral  class  of  the  hexagonsd  system  with  a  funda- 
mental angle  differing  only  a  few  degrees  from  90**,  as  shown  in  the  following 
list: 

TeUurium;  rr'  =  93°    3'.  Arsenic,  rK   =  94**  54'. 

Antimony,  n^  =  92°  53'.  Bismuth,  rr'  =  92°  20'. 

An  artificial  form  of  selenium  is  known  with  metallic  luster  and  rhombo- 
hedral in  crystallization,  with  rr'  =  93°.  Zinc  (also  only  artif .)  is  rhombohe- 
dral (rr'  =  93°  46')  and  connects  the  semi-metals  to  the  true  metals.  Metallic 
tantalum  has  been  described  in  cubic  crystals. 

Among  the  metals  the  isometric  Gold  group  is  prominent,  including  gold, 
silver,  copper,  mercury,  amalgam  (AgHg),  and  lead. 
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Another  related  isometric  group  includes  the  metals  platinrnp,  iridiimi, 
palladiimi,  and  iron.  An  aUotropic  form  of  palladium  and  also  iridosmine 
(IrOs)  are  both  rhombohedral. 

DIAMOND. 

Isometric,  tetrahedral,  but  with  the  +  and  —  forms  usually  equally  devel- 
oped and  not  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  Commonly  showing  octahe- 
dral, hexoctahedral,  and  other  forms;  faces  frequently  rounded  or  striated  and 
with  triangular  depressions  (on  o(lll)).  Twins  common  with  tw.  pi.  o(lll). 
Crystals  often  distorted.    In  spherical  forms;  massive. 
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Cleavage:  o(l  11)  highly  perfect.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  10. 
G.  =  3*51ft-3-525  crystals.  Luster  adamantine  to  greasy.  Color  white  or 
colorless;  occasionally  various  pale  shades  of  yellow,  red,  orange,  green,  blue, 
brown;  rarely  deeply  colored;  sometimes  black.  Usually  transparent;  also 
translucent,  opaque.  Refractive  and  dispersive  power  high;  index  n  =  2*4195. 
(See  Art.  328.) 

Var.  —  1 .  Ordinary,  In  crystals  usually  with  rounded  faces  and  varying  from  those 
which  are  colorless  and  free  from  flaws  Cfint  water)  through  many  faint  shades  of  color, 
yellow  being  the  most  conmion;  often  fuliof  flaws  and  hence  of  value  only  for  cutting  pur- 


2.  Bort  or  Boori;  rounded  forms  with  rough  exterior  and  radiated  or  confused  crystal- 
line structure. 

3.  Carbonado  or  Carbon:  black  diamond.  Massive,  crystalline,  granular  to  compact, 
without  cleavage.  Color  black  or  grayish  black.  Opaque.  Obtained  chiefly  from  mhia, 
Brasil. 

Comp.  —  Pure  carbon;  the  variety  carbonado  yields  on  combustion  a  slight 

ash. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  Unaffected  by  heat  except  at  very  high  temperatures,  when  (in  an  oxygen 
atmosphere)  it  bums  to  carbon  dioxide  (CO2) ;  out  of  contact  with  the  air  transformed  into 
a  kind  of  coke.    Not  acted  upon  by  acids  or  alkalies. 

Diff.  y-  Distinguished  («.(/.,  from  quartz  crystal)  Iw  its  extreme  hardness  and  brilliant 
adamantine  luster;  the  form,  cleavage,  and  himi  specific  gravity  are  also  distinctive  charac- 
ters; it  is  optically  isotropic:  transparent  to  A -rays. 

Artif.  —  Minute  diamonds  have  been  formed  artificiallv  in  several  ways.  Moissan 
first  {mxluced  them  by  dissolving  carbon  in  molten  iron  and  tnen  cooling  the  mass  suddenly 
under  p»ressure^  they  have  been  formed  by  dissolving  graphite  in  fused  olivine  or  artificial 
rrnfcgnp«iiim  sihcatc  melts:  they  have  been  formed  when  an  electric  current  was  passed 
throu^  an  iron  spiral  embedded  in  carbon  while  under  hi^  pressure  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen. 

Obs.  —  The  diamond  occurs  chiefly  in  alluvial  deposits  of  gravel,  sand,  or  clav,  asso- 
ciated with  quartz,  gold,  platinum,  zircon,  octahedrite,  rutile,  brookite,  hematite,  iunenite. 
and  also  andalusite,  chrysoberyl,  topaz,  corundum,  tourmaline,  garnet,  etc.;  the  associated 
minerab  being  those  common  in  gnmitic  rocks  or  granitic  veins.    Also  found  in  quartzoae 
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conglomerates,  and  further  in  connection  with  the  laminated  granular  quartz  rock  or 
quartzose  hydromica  schist,  itacolunvUe.  which  in  thin  slabs  is  more  or  less  flexible.  This 
rock  occurs  at  the  mines  of  Brazil  and  tne  Ural  Mts.;  and  also  in  Georgia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, where  a  few  diamonds  have  been  found. 

It  has  been  reported  as  occurring  in  situ  in  a  pegmatite  vein  in  gneiss  at  Bellaiy  in 
India.  It  occurs  further  in  connection  with  an  eruptive  peridotite  in  South  Africa  and  in  a 
similar  formation  in  Pike  County,  Ark.  It  has  been  noted  as  gra3rish  particles  forming  one 
per  cent  of  the  meteorite  which  fell  at  Novo-Urei,  Russia,  Sept.  22,  1886;  also  in  the  form 
of  black  diamond  (H.  —  9)  in  the  meteorite  of  Carcote,  Cnile;  in  the  meteoric  iron  of 
Cafion  Diablo,  Ariz. 

India  was  the  chief  source  of  diamonds  from  very  early  times  down  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Brazilian  mines ;  the  yield  is  now  small.  Of  the  localities,  that  in  southern  India,  in  the 
Madras  presidency,  included  the  famous  "Golconda  mines.''  The  diamond  deoosits  of 
Brazil  have  been  worked  since  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  have  yiela^  ver>' 
largely,  although  at  the  present  time  the  amount  obtained  is  small.  The  most  im^mrtant 
region  was  that  near  Diamantina  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes:  also  from  Bahia,  etc. 

The  discovery  of  diamonds  in  South  Africa  dates  from  1867.  They  were  first  found  in 
the  gravel  of  the  Vaal  river;  they  occur  from  Potchefstroom  down  to  tlie  junction  with  the 
Chunge  river,  and  along  the  latter  as  far  as  Hope  Town.  More  recently  they  have  hesn 
found  in  gravels  in  the  Somabula  Forest,  Rhodesia  and  at  Luderitzbucht,  German  South 
West  Africa.  These  river  diggings  are  now  of  much  less  importance  than  the  dry  diggings^ 
discovered  in  1871. 

The  latter  are  chiefly  in  Griqualand-West^  south  of  the  Vaal  river^  on  the  border  of  the 
Orange  Free  State.  There  are  here  near  Kmiberley  a  number  of  lunited  areas  approxi- 
mately spherical  or  oval  in  form,  with  an  average  diameter  of  some  200  to  300  yaras,  of 
which  the  Kimberley.  De  Beer's,  Dutoitspan  and  JBultfontein  mines  are  the  most  important. 
A  circle  3}  miles  in  aiameter  encloses  these  four  principal  mines.  The  general  structure  is 
similar:  a  wall  of  nearly  horizontal  black  carbonaceous  shale  with  upturn^  edges  enclos- 
ing the  diamantiferous  area.  The  upper  portion  of  the  deposit  consists  of  a  friable  mass  of 
little  coherence  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  called  the  "yeUow  ground."  Below  the  reach  of 
atmospheric  influences,  the  rock  is  more  firm  and  of  a  bluish  green  or  greenish  color;  it  is 
called  the  "blue  ground"  or  simply  'Hhe  blue."  This  consists  essentiaUy  of  a  serpentinous 
breccia:  a  base  of  hydrated  magnesian  silicate  penetrated  by  calcite  and  opaline  silica  and 
enclosing  fragments  of  bronzite,  diallage,  also  garnet,  magnetite,  and  ilmenite,  and  less 
commomy  smaragdite,  p^rite,  zircon,  ete.  The  diamonds  are  ratner  abundantly  dissemi- 
nated through  the  mass,  m  some  claims  to  the  amount  of  4  to  6  carats  per  cubic  yard.  The 
original  rock  seems  to  have  been  a  peculiar  type  of  peridotite.  These  areas  are  believed 
to  be  volcanic  pipes,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  diamonds  is  obviously  connected  with  the 
eruptive  outflow,  they  having  probably  been  brought  up  from  underlying  rocks.  Other 
important  mines,  similar  in  character  to  those  near  Kimberley,  are  the  Jagersfontein  mine 
in  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Premier,  near  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

The  South  African  mines  up  to  the  beginning  of  1014  are  estimated  to  have  yielded 
about  120  million  carats  (26  tons)  of  diamonds  valued  at  nearly  900  million  dollars. 

Diamonds  are  also  obtained  in  Borneo,  associated  with  platinum,  etc.;  in  Australia, 
and  the  Ural  Mts. 

In  the  United  States  a  few  stones  have  been  found  in  gravels  in  N.  C,  Ga.,  Va.,  Col., 
Cal.  and  Wis.  Reported  from  Idaho  and  from  Oregon  with  platinum.  In  1906  diamonds 
were  found  in  Pike  County,  Ark.,  both  loose  in  the  soil  and  encl(M;ed  in  a  peridotite  rock. 
Considerable  exploration  work  has  been  done  at  this  locality  and  probably  between  two 
and  three  thousand  stones  found.    The  stones  have  been  of  good  color  but  usually  small. 

Some  of  the  famous  diamonds  of  the  world  with  their  weights  are  as  follows:  the  Kohi- 
noor,  which  weighed  when  brought  to  England  186  carats,  and  as  recut  as  a  brilliant,  106 
carats;  the  Orloff,  194  carats;  the  Regent  or  Pitt,  137  carats;  the  Florentine  or  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  133  carats.  The  ''Star  of  the  South"  found  in  Brazil  weighed  before 
and  after  cutting  respectively  254  and  125  carats.  Also  famous  because  of  the  rarity  of 
their  color  are  the  green  diamond  of  Dresden,  40  carats,  and  the  deep  blue  Hope  diamond 
from  India,  weighing  44  carats. 

South  Africa  has  yielded  some  very  large  stones.  Amon^  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  From  the  Jagersfontein  mine  the  Excelsior  weighmg  969  carats:  the  Jubilee, 
634  carats;  and  the  Imperial,  457  carats.  The  largest  diamond  known  was  found  in  1906 
at  the  Premier  mine.  It  was  named  the  Cullinan  and  was  presented  by  the  Transvaal 
.^sembly  to  King  Edward  VII  of  England.  When  found  it  weighed  3,025  carats  or  over 
1)  lbs.    It  has  since  been  cut  into  105  separate  stones,  the  two  largest  weighing  516  and  309 
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carats,  respectively,  bem^  the  largest  cut  stones  in  existence.  The  history  of  the  above 
stones  ana  of  others  is  given  in  many  works  on  gems. 

Use.  —  In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  gem,  the  diamond  is  extensively  used  as  an  abrasive. 
Crvstal  fragments  are  used  to  cut  glass.  The  fine  powder  is  employed  in  grinding  and 
polishing  gem  stones.  The  noncrystalline,  opaque  varieties,  especially  the  carbonado,  are 
used  in  the  bits  of  diamond  drills.  The  diamond  is  abo  used  in  wire  drawing  and  in  the 
making  of  tungsten  filaments  for  electric  Ughts. 

Cliftonite.  —  Carbon  in  minute  cubic  and  cubo-octahedral  crystals.  H.  =  2*5. 
G.  —  2' 12.  Color  and  streak  black;  from  the  Youndegin,  West  Australia,  meteoric  iron, 
found  in  1884,  and  other  meteoric  irons. 

GRAPHTTB.    Plumbago.    Black  Lead 

Rhombohedral.  In  six-sided  tabular  crystals.  Commonly  m  embedded 
foliated  masses,  also  columnar  or  radiated;  scaly  or  slaty;  granular  to  oon>- 
pact;  earthy. 

Cleavage:  basal,  perfect.  Thin  laminse  flexible,  inelastic.  Feel  greasy. 
H.  =  1-2.  G.  =  2'09-2'23.  Luster  metallic,  sometimes  dull,  earthy.  Color 
iron-black  to  dark  steel-gray.    Opaque.    A  conductor  of  electricity. 

Comp.  —  Carbon,  like  the  diamond;  often  impure  from  the  presence  of 
ferric  oxide,  clay,  etc. 

Pyr.,  etc  At  a  high  temperature  some  graphite  bums  more  easily  than  diamond, 
other  varieties  less  so.    B.B.  infusible.    Unaltered  by  acids. 

Diff.  —  Characterized  by  its  extreme  softness  (soapy  feel);  iron-black  color;  metallic 
luster;  low  specific  gravity;  also  by  infusibility.    Cf.  molybdenite,  p.  360. 

Artif.  —  It  is  a  common  furnace  product  being  formed  from  the  fuel.  It  is  produced 
extensively  bv  heating  coke  in  the  electric  furnace. 

Obs.  —  uraphite  is  most  commonhr  formed  through  the  metamorphism  of  carbona- 
ceous deposits  and  is  most  frequently  found  in  metamorphic  rocks,  contact  metamorohic 
depodts,  etc.  Coal  beds  may  be  largely  converted  into  graphite  by  intense  metamorphinn 
It  is  not  always  of  organic  origin,  however,  as  is  shown  by  its  occurrence  in  meteorites,  in 
p^matite  deposits  and  as  a  magmatic  separation  in  various  igneous  rocks.  Frequently  its 
on^  is  obscure.  Found  as  beds  and  embedded  masses,  as  lamina;  or  scales  m  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  schist,  quartzite,  crystalline  limestone.  The  deposits  of  crystalline  graphite 
which  are  of  the  greatest  commercial  importance  have  formed  as  veins  along  rock  fractures. 

Important  localities  are:  Island  of  Ce3rlon  from  which  the  largest  part  of  the  world's 
supply  comes;  Passau  district  in  Bavaria;  southern  Bohemia;  Korea;  Madagascar; 
Sonora  in  Mexico ;  eastern  Ontario  and  adjacent  portions  of  Quebec  in  Canada.  The  most 
I»txiuctive  locality  in  the  United  States  is  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  Adirondack 
region  in  Essex,  Warren,  Sarato^  and  Washington  Counties,  N.  Y.  It  occurs  here  in 
graphitic  quartzites,  with  quartz  in  small  veins  running  through  gneiss  and  in  pepoatite 
veins.  Also  found  m  metamorphosed  Carboniferous  rocks  near  Providence  and  Tiverton, 
R.  I.;  in  granite  and  schists  in  Clay,  Chilton  and  Coosa  Counties,  Ala.;  as  amorphous 
oaphite  near  Raton,  N.  M.;  in  irregular  veins  near  Dillon,  Mon.;  near  Turret,  Cnafifee 
Co.,  Col. 

Use.  —  Ita  chief  uses  are  for  making  crucibles  and  other  refractory  products,  in  lubri- 
cants, paint,  stove  polish,  "lead"  pencOs  and  for  foundry  facings. 

Tne  name  black  lead,  applied  to  this  species,  is  inappropriate,  as  it  contains  no  lead. 
The  name  graphite,  of  Werner,  is  derivea  from  ypa^w,  to  writer  alluding  to  its  use  for 
pencils. 

QuiSQUEFTE.  —  A  black  lustrous  material  composed  chiefly  of  carbon  and  sulphur  from 
the  vanadium  ores  of  Minasragra,  Peru. 

suLPmnt 

Orthorhombic.    Axes  a:h:c  =  0-8131  :  1  : 1-9034. 

Crystals  commonly  acute  pyramidal;  sometimes  thick  tabular  ||  c(OOl). 
See  also  Fig.  79,  p.  47.  Also  massive,  in  reniform  shapes,  incrusting,  stalac- 
titic  and  stalagmitic;  in  powder. 

Cleavage:  c(OOl),  m(llO),  p(lll)  imperfect.  Fracture  conchoidal  to 
imeven.     Rather  brittle  to  imperfectly  sectile.     H.  =  1  •5-2*5.     G.  =  2*05- 
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2*09.    Luster  resinous.    Color  sulphur-yellow,   straw-  and  honey-yellow, 

yellowish  brown,  greenish,  reiddish  to 
yellowish  gray.  Streak  white.  Trans- 
parent to  translucent.  A  non-con- 
ductor of  electricity;  by  friction  neg- 
atively electrified.  A  poor  conductor 
of  heat.  Optically  +  .  Double  refrac- 
tion strong.  Ax.  plane  ||  6(010). 
Bx  ±  c(OOl).  Dispersion  p  <  w. 
2  V  =  69°5'.  Refractive  indices, 
a  =  1-958,  /3  =  2038,  y  =  2245. 

Comp.   —  Pure   sulphur;      often 
contaminated    with     clay,    bitumen, 

and  other  impurities. 

Sulphur  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  laboratory  in  other  allotropic  forms;  a  monodinic 
form  is  common. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  Melts  at  108**  C,  and  at  270^  bums  with  a  bluish  flame  yielding  sulphur 
dioxide.    Insoluble  in  water,  and  not  acted  on  by  the  acids,  but  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide. 

Diif.  —  Readily  distinguished  by  the  color,  fusibility  and  combustibiUty. 

Obs.  —  The  ^preat  repositories  of  sulphur  are  either  beds  of  gypsum  and  the  associate 
rocks,  or  the  regions  of  active  and  extinct  volcanoes. 

Sulphur  may  have  several  different  inodes  of  origin.  At  times  it  is  a  volcanic  sublimate 
formed  by  reactions  between  sulphur  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide  gases.  It  occurs  fre- 
quently around  mineral  springs  where  it  has  been  formed  by  the  incomplete  oxidation  of 
hydrogen  sulphide.  Where  such  waters  act  upon  limestone  rocks  both  gypsum  and  sul- 
pnur  may  be  formed.  In  a  small  way  it  is  formed  in  many  coal  deposits  and  elsewhere  by 
the  slow  decomposition  of  pyrite  and,  other  sulphides. 

Found  in  large  amounts  on  the  Island  of  Sicily^  often  in  fine  crystals  and  associated 
with  celestite,  calcite,  araeonite,  gypsum,  and  bante.  Important  deposits  are  found  in 
the  volcanic  districts  of  Japan,  Hawaii,  Mexico,  and  western  South  America.  In  the 
United  States  the  most  productive  deposits  are  in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  In  Calcasieu 
Parish,  Louisiana,  a  b^  of  sulphur  100  ft.  in  thickness  is  found  at  a  depth  of  between  300 
and  4()0  ft.  It  is  underlain  by  beds  of  gypsum  and  salt.  A  similar  deposit  occurs  near 
Freeport  in  Brazoria  Co..  Texas.  It  is  found  in  numerous  other  Western  localities;  Utah, 
at  Smphurdale,  Beaver  CJo.,  in  a  rhyolitic  tuff;  Wy.,  in  limestones  near  Cody  and  Ther- 
mopohs  and  about  the  fumeroles  of  the  Yellowstone  Park;  Nev.,  in  Esmeralda  Co.  near 
Luning  and  Cuprite,  near  Rosebud,  Humbolt  Co.,  sometimes  in  crystals  and  at  Eureka, 
Eureka  Co.;  Cal.,  in  Colusa,  Lake,  San  Bemadino  and  other  Counties,  at  the  geysers  of 
Napa  Valley,  Sonoma  Co.,  on  Lassen  Peak,  Tehema  Co.;  Col.,  at  Vulcan,  Gunnison  Co., 
ana  in  Mineral  Co. 

Use.  —  In  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  process  of  making  paper  from  wood 
pulp^  in  making  matches,  gun  powder,  fireworks,  insecticides,  for  vulcamzing  rubber,  for 
medicinal  purposes,  etc.  Sulpnuric  acid  is  now  largely  derived  from  the  oxidation  of 
pyrite. 

Selensulnhur.  —  Contains  sulphur  and  selenium,  orange-red  or  reddish  brown;  from 
the  i^ands  Yulcano  and  Lipari. 

ARSENIC. 

Rhombohedral.  Generally  granular  massive;  sometimes  reticulated, 
reniform,  stalactitic. 

Cleavage:  c(OOOl)  highly  perfect.  Fracture  uneven  and  fine  granular. 
Brittle.  H.  =  3-5.  G.  =  5'63-5'73.  Luster  nearly  metallic.  Color  and 
streak  tin-white,  tarnishing  to  dark  gray. 

Comp.  —  Arsenic,  often  with  some  antimony,  and  traces  of  iron,  silver, 
gold,  or  bismuth. 

Pyr.  —  B.B.  on  charcoal  volatilizes  without  fusing,  coats  the  coal  with  white  arsenic 
trioxide,  and  affords  a  garlic  odor;  the  coating  treated  in  R.F.  volatilizes,  tingeing  the 
flame  blue.     In  the  closed  tube  gives  a  volatile  sublimate  of  arsenic. 
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Micro.  —  In  poliahed  section  shows  white  color  similar  to  galena.  Smooth  surface. 
With  HNOs  slowly  effervesces,  turning  dark.  Changes  color  in  same  way  with  FeCU. 
Unaffected  by  KCN  and  HCl. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  veins  in  crystalline  rocks  and  the  older  schists,  often  accompanied  by 
ores  of  antimony,  the  ruby  silvers,  realgar,  sphalerite,  and  other  metallic  minerals.  Thus 
in  the  silver  mines  of  Saxony;  also  Andreasberg,  Hars  Mts.,  Germany;  Joachimstal  and 
Pribram,  Bohemia;  in  Hungary;  Norwav;  Zmeov,  Siberia;  Prov.  Echizcn,  Japan,  etc. 
Abundant  at  Cbafiarcillo,  Chile.  In  the  United  States  sparingly  at  Haverhill  and  Jackson, 
N.  H.;  near  Leadville,  Col.;  Washington  Camp.  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Ariz.  In  Canada  at 
Watson  Creek,  British  Columbia;  Montreal,  Quebec. 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  arsenic. 

Allemontite.  —  Arsenical  Antimony,  SbAsi .  In  reniform  masses.  G.  «  6*203.  Luster 
metallic.  Color  tin-white  or  reddish  gray.  From  Allemont,  France;  Pribram,  Bohemia, 
etc. 

TeUuriiun.  Rhombohedral.  In  prismatic  crystals;  commonly  columnar  to  fine-gran- 
ular massive.  Perfect  prismatic  cleavage.  H.  <=  2-2*5.  G.  «  6*2.  Luster  metallic. 
Color  and  streak  tin-white.    B.B.  wholly  volatile.    In  warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 

S'ves  red  solutiQn.     From  Transylvania,  West  Australia,  and   a  number  ot  places  in 
olorado. 

ANTIMONY. 

Rhombohedral.  Generally  massive,  lamellar  and  distinctly  cleavable; 
also  radiated;  granular. 

Cleavage:  c(OOOl)  highly  perfect;  also  other  cleavages.  Fracture  imeven; 
brittle.  H  =  3-3-5.  G.  =  6-65-672.  Luster  metalEc.  Color  and  streak 
tin-white. 

Comp.  —  Antimony,  containing  sometimes  silver,  iron,  or  arsenic. 

Pyr.  —  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  ver]^  easily  and  is  wholly  volatile  giving  a  white  coating. 
The  white  coating  tinges  the  R.F.  bluish  green.    Crystallises  readily  from  fusion. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  near  Sala  in  Sweden;  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz  Mts.,  Germany;  Alle- 
mont, Dauphin^,  France;  Plribram,  Bohemia;  Mexico;  Chile;  Borneo.  In  the  United 
States,  at  Warren.  N.  J.,  rare;  in  Kern  Co.,  and  at  South  Riverside,  Cal.  At  South  Ham, 
Quebec;  Prince  William  parish,  York  Co.,  New  Brunswick. 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  antimony. 

BISlfUTH. 

Rhombohedral.    Usually  reticulated,  arborescent;  foliated  or  granular. 

Cleavage:  c(OOOl)  perfect.  Sectile.  Brittle,  but  when  heated  somewhat 
malleable.  H.  =  2-2-5.  G.  =  9 -70-9  83.  Luster  metallic.  Streak  and 
color  silver-white,  with  a  reddish  hue;  subject  to  tarnish.     Opaque. 

Comp.  —  Bismuth,  with  traces  of  arsenic,  sulphur,  tellurium,  etc. 

Pyr.y  etc.  —  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  very  easily  and  entirely  volatilizes,  giving  a  coating 
orange-yellow  while  hot,  lemon-yellow  on  cooling.  With  potassium  iodide  and  sulphur 
B.B.  on  charcoal  gives  a  brilliant  red  coating.  Dissolves  in  nitric  acid;  subsequent  dilu- 
tion causes  a  white  precipitate.    Crystallizes  readily  from  fusion. 

Micro.  —  In  polished  section  shows  creamy  white  color  with  pink  tinge.  Smooth  and 
metallic  surface.  With  HCl  slowly  darkens  and  dissolves.  Rapidly  darkens  with  effer- 
vescence with  HNOi  and  aqua  regia. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  veins  in  gneiss  and  other  crystalline  rocks  and  clay  slate,  accom- 
panying various  ores  of  silver,  cobalt,  lead  and  zinc.  Thus  at  the  mines  of  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  etc.;  Meymac,  Corr^ze,  France.  Also  at  Modum,  Norway;  at  Falun,  Sweden. 
In  Cornwall  and  Devonshire;  near  Copiapo,  Chile;  Bolivia. 

Occurs  at  Monroe,  Conn.;  Brewer's  mine,  Chesterfield  district,  S.  C;  near  Cummins 
City,  and  elsewhere  in  Col.    Abundant  with  silver  ores  at  Cobalt,  Ontario. 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  bismuth. 

Zinc.  —  Probably  does  not  occur  in  the  native  state.  In  the  laboratory  it  is  obtained 
in  hexagonal  prisms  with  tapering  pyramids;  also  in  complex  crystalline  aggregates.  It 
also  appears  to  crystallize  in  the  isometric  system,  at  least  in  various  alloys. 

Tantalum.    Isometric.    In  cubic  crjrstals  and  fine   grains.    Color  gra3ri8h  yellow. 
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n  the  gold  washinge  of  the  Ural  and  Altai 

Gold  Group 
GOLD. 

Isometric.  DUtinct  crystals  rare,  o(lll)  most  common,  alRO  d(liO)  and 
m(31I);  crystals  often  elongated  in  direction  of  an  octahedral  axis,  giving 
rise  to  rhombohedral-like  forms,  and  arborescent  shapes;  also  in  plates 
flattened  )|  o(lll),  and  branchii^  at  60°  parallel  either  to  the  edges  or  diag- 
onals of  an  o  face  (see  pp.  172, 173).     Twins:  tw.  plane  o.     Skeleton  crystals 
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common;  edges  salient  or  rounded;  in  filiform,  reticulated,  dendritic  shapes. 
Also  massive  and  in  thin  laminte;  often  in  flattened  grains  or  scales. 

Cleavage  none.  Fracture  hackly.  Very  malleable  and  ductile. 
H.  =  2-5-3.  G.  =  15-6-19-3,  19  33  when  pure.  Luster  metallic.  Color 
and  streak  gold-yellow,  sometimes  inclining  to  silver-white  and  rarely  to 
orange-red.     Opaoue. 

Comp.  —  Gold,  but  usually  alloyed  with  silver  in  varying  amounts  and 
sometimes  containing  also  traces  of  copper  or  iron. 

V«r.  —  1.  Ordinary,  Containing  up  to  16  p.  e.  of  silver.  Color  varying  accordingly 
from  deep  gold-yellow  to  pale  yellow,  and  specific  gravity  from  10'3  to  IS'5.  The  ratio  of 
odd  to  silver  of  3  :  1  corresponds  to  161  p.  c.  silver.  For  G.  -=  176,  Ag  =  9  p.  c.: 
G.  -  16-9,  Ag  -^  Lia;  G.  =  146,  Ar  =  38*4.  The  purest  aold  which  has  been  described 
is  that  from  Mount  Morfisc,  in  (jueensland,  which  has  yielded  99'7  to  99'8  of  gold,  the 
remainder  being  copper  with  a  little  iron;   silver  is  present  only  as  a  minute  trace. 

2.  Argenliferoui;  Eteclrum.  Color  pale  yellow  to  yellowish  white;  G  =  lS'5-12-5. 
Ratio  for  the  gold  and  silver  of  1  :  1  corresponds  to  36  p.  c.  of  silver;  li  :  1,  to  26  p.  c.; 
2  ^  1,  to  21  p.  c;  2J  ;  1,  to  18  p.  c.  The  word  in  Greek  means  also  amber;  and  its  use  for 
this  alloy  probably  arose  from  the  pale  yellow  color  it  has  as  compared  with  gold- 
Varieties  have  also  been  described  containing  copper  up  to  20  p.  c.  from  the  Ural  Mts - 
palladium  to  10  p.  c.  (porpeatte).  from  Porpez,  Braiu;  bismuth,  including  the  black  gold  of 
Australia  (tnaldonUe);    also  rhodium(?). 

P]rr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  fuses  easily  (at  llOO"  C).  Not  acted  on  by  fluxes.  Insoluble  in 
any  single  acid ;  soluble  in  aqua  regia,  the  separation  not  complete  if  more  than  20  p.  c. 
Ag  is  ra^eent. 

Duf.  —  R«adily  recognized  (e.g.,  from  other  metallic  minerals,  also  from  scales  of  yel- 
low mica)  by  its  malleability  and  high  specific  gravity,  which  last  makes  it  poesible  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  gangue  by  washinE;  dL<^inguished  from  chalcopiTite  and  pyrit«  since  both 
sulphides  are  brittle  and  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

BAicro.  —  In  polished  section  shows  a  golden  yellow  color  with  a  smooth,  metallic  sur- 
face. UnaFfected  by  reagents  except  KCN,  with  which  it  quickly  darkens  and  its  surface 
becomes  rough, 

Obs.  —  Gold  is  widely  distributed  in  the  earth's  crust.  It  has  been  found  in  various 
igneous  rocksj  more  commonly  in  the  acid  types,  and  sometimes  in  visible  particles.  It 
occurs  in  sedimentary  rocks  and  quite  frequently  in  connection  with  metamorphk  rocks. 
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It  18  a  constituent  of  sea  water.    It  is  most  frequently  found  in  notable  amounts  in  quartz 
veins  and  in  the  various  forms  of  placer  deposits. 

The  gold,  when  occurring  in  quartz,  is  often  irregularly  distributed,  in  strings,  scales, 
plates,  and  in  masses  which  are  sometimes  an  agglomeration  of  crystals.  Frequently  the 
scales  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  associated  minerals  are:  pyrite,  which  far  exceeds 
in  quantity  all  others,  and  is  generally  auriienms;  next,  chalcopvrite,  galena,  sphalerite,  arsen- 
op3rrite.  a&ch  frequently  auriferous;  often  tetradymite  and  other  tellurium  ores,  native 
bismuth,  native  arsenic,  stibnite,  cinnabar,  magnetite,  hematite;  sometimes  barite,  scheelite, 
apatite,  fluorite,  siderite,  chiysocolla.  Tne  quarts  at  the  surface,  or  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
vein,  is  usually  cellular  and  rusted  from  the  more  or  less  complete  disapp^u'ance  of  the 
pyrite  and  other  sulphides  by  decomposition;  but  below,  it  is  commonly  solid. 

The  jEold  of  the  world  was  earlv  gathered,  not  directly  from  the  quartz  veins  (the  "quarts 
reefs"  of  Australia  and  Africa),  but  from  the  gravel  and  sand  deposited  in  the  viJleys  in 
auriferous  regions,  or  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  or  hills,  whose  rocks  contain  in  some 
part,  and  generallv  not  far  distant,  gold  bearing  veins.  Such  deposits  are  known  as  placer 
deposits.  The  gold  is  obtained  by  some  method  involving  the  use  of  a  current  of  water 
and  the  separation  of  the  gold  from  the  sand  and  gravel  by  means  of  its  high  specific  gravity. 
These  hyoraulic  methods  have  been  very  extensively  used  in  Califomia  and  Alaska  and 
indeed  most  of  the  gold  of  the  Ural  Mts.,  Brazil,  Australia,  and  many  other  gold  regions 
has  come  from  such  alluvial  washings.  At  the  present  time,  however,  placer  deposits  are 
much  less  depended  upon  and  in  many  regions  all  the  gold  is  obtained  directly  from  the  rock. 

The  alluvial  gold  is  usually  in  flattened  scales  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  the  size 
depending  partlv  on  the  original  condition  in  the  quartz  veins,  andpartly  on  the  distance 
to  which  it  has  been  transported  and  assorted  by  running  water.  Ine  rolled  masses  when 
of  some  size  are  called  nti^^eto;  in  rare  cases  these  occur  very  large  and  of  great  value.  The 
Australian  gold  region  has  yidded  many  large  nuggets;  one  of  these  found  in  1858  weished 
184  pounds,  and  another  (1860)  weighed  190  pounds.  In  the  auriferous  sands,  crystals  of 
zircon  are  very  common;  also  garnet  and  cyanite  in  grains;  often  also  monazite,  (uamond, 
topaz,  corundum,  iridosmine,  platinum.  ' 

Besides  the  free  gold  of  the  ouartz  veins  and  gravels,  much  gold  is  also  obtained  from 
auriferous  sulphides  or  the  oxiaoi  produced  by  their  alteration,  especially  pyrite,  idso 
arsenopynte,  chalcopyrite,  sphalerite,  marcasite,  etc.  The  only  minerals  containmg  gold  in 
combination  are  the  rare  tellurides  (svlvam'te,  calaverite,  etc.). 

Gold  is  widely  distributed  over  the  earth.  It  occurs  under  many  different  conditions 
and  with  many  different  rocks,  being,  however,  more  commonly  associated  with  the  acid 
types.    A  brief  summary  of  the  more  important  districts  follows. 

Europe.  The  gold  deposits  of  Europe  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  three  great  districts, 
namely  Uie  Ural  mountains,  eastern  Hungary  and  a  less  important  Alpine  district  reaching 
from  Carinthia  through  the  Austrian  Tyrol  and  the  Italian  Alps  to  tne  Pyrenees.  There 
are  three  gold  districts  in  Hungary.  Two  of  these  are  of  minor  importance  and  lie  one  to 
the  norUi  of  Buda-Pesth  and  the  other  near  the  Galician  frontier.  The  third  district, 
which  is  the  most  important  district  in  Europe,  is  in  Transylvania,  lying  in  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  Bihar  mountains.  Its  important  centers  are  Offenbanya,  Verespatak,  Nagy^ 
(largely  tellurides),  Boicza  and  Ruda. 

Asia.  In  Sib^ia  gold  is  found  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural  mountains  for  a  distance 
of  500  miles.  The  important  districts  from  north  to  south  are  Bogonlov,  Nizhni  Ta^llsk, 
Beraov  and  other  localities  near  Ekaterinburs,  Syserstk  and  Kyshtimsk,  the  Miask  dis- 
trict includinig  Zlatoust  and  Mt.  Ilmen,  Kotchkar  and  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  fields. 
Orsk.  Siberia  also  has  the  important  placer  districts  in  Tomsk,  which  include  Altai  ana 
Maiinak,  and  in  Yeniseisk,  the  Atchinsk,  Minusinsk  and  the  north  and  south  Yenisei  dis- 
tricts. Farther  east  there  are  dnxwits  in  Transbaikalia  and  the  Lena  district  in  Yakutsk. 
In  India  the  chief  districts  are  tne  Kolar  field  near  Bangalore  in  Mysore  and  the  Gadag 
and  Hutti  districts  a  little  further  north.  Gold  has  been  mined  in  China  in  Chili,  Shantung 
Weibaiwei,  Szechuen,  Yuman  and  Fo-Kien.  In  Manchuria  on  the  Luau-tung  Peninsula. 
In  Korea  principally  at  Unsan.  Gold-quartz  veins,  many  of  which  have  been  worked  for 
a  long  time,  occur  on  a  number  of  the  Japanese  islands. 

Australasia.  The  most  important  districts  in  New  Zealand  lie  on  the  Hauraki  Penin- 
sula with  the  Waihi  mine  as  the  most  famous.  Other  districts  are  the  West  Coast  area  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Alps  of  the  South  Island  and  the  Otago  area.  In  Queensland  the 
districts  of  C^harter  Towers  and  the  Mount  Morgan  mine  are  important.  Inere  are  many 
B)ld  districts  in  New  South  Wales  among  which  are  HiUgrove,  Mount  Boppy  and  HiU 
End.  Rich  districts  in  Victoria  are  the  Bendigo  and  Ballarat.  The  principal  gold  fields 
of  Tasmania  are  Beaconsfield,  Mathinna  and  the  copper  deposits  at  Mount  Lyell.  The 
chief  gold  field  in  West  Australia  is  near  Kalgoorlie  wnere  the  ores  are  largely  tellurides. 
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Africa.  Gold  is  found  in  E^^pt  in  the  section  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  Some 
of  these  deposits  were  worked  in  very  early  days.  Gold  has  been  produced  for  a  long  time 
from  the  Gold  Coast  district  on  the  Guli  of  Guinea.  Important  deposits  are  found  in 
Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  The  most  important  gold  district 
in  the  world  is  that  of  the  Witwatersrand  in  the  Transvaal.  The  mines  occur  in  an  east 
and  west  belt,  some  sixty  miles  in  length,  near  Johannesburg.  The  gold  is  found  scattered 
in  small  amounts  through  a  ^ries  of  steeply  dipping  quartz  conglomerate  rocks. 

South  America.  Cofonlbia  has  in  the  past  produced  large  amounts  of  gold.  The  chief 
districts  today  are  in  the  states  of  Antioouia  and  Cauca.  Comparatively  small  amounts 
are  produced  at  the  present  time  in  the  other  northern  countries.  The  important  deposits 
of  Brazil  lie  200  miles  to  the  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Minas  Geraes  along  the  Sierra  do 
Espinhaco.  The  gold  deposits  in  Chile  lie  chiefly  in  the  coast  ranges  in  the  northern  and 
central  parts  of  the  country. 

Mexico.  While  Mexico  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  its  silver  output  it  produces  also  con- 
siderable gold.  Important  districts  are  as  follows :  Altar,  Magdalena  ana  Arizpe  in  Sonora; 
various  places  in  Chihuahua,  especially  about  Parral,  and  the  Dolores  mine  on  the  western 
border  of  the  state;  the  El  Oro  mines  in  the  state  of  Mexico;  the  Pachuca  district  in 
Hidalgo;   also  various  plaQ^s  in  Guanajuato  and  Zacat«cas. 

Canada.  The  three  important  placer  districts  of  Canada  are  the  Klondike  in  Yukon 
Territory  and  the  Atlin  and  Cariboo  in  British  Columbia.  The  most  productive  vein 
deposits  are  foimd  in  British  Columbia  in  the  West  Kootenay  and  Yale  districts.  Gold  is 
also  found  in  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia. 

United  States.  Gold  occurs  in  the  United  States  chiefly  along  the  mountain  ranges  in 
the  western  states.  Smaller  amounts  have  been  found  along  the  Appalachians  in  the 
states  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carohna  and  Georgia.  The  more  important  localities 
in  the  western  states  are  given  below,  the  states  being  arranged  approximately  in  the  order 
of  their  importance.  California.  At  the  present  time  about  two  thirds  of  the  state's  out- 
put comes  from  the  lode  mines  and  one  third  from  placer  deposits.  The  quartz  veins  are 
chiefly  found  in  what  is  known  as  the  Mother-Lode  belt  that  lies  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Sienra  Nevada  and  stretches  from  Mariposa  County  for  more  than  100  miles  toward 
the  north.  The  veins  occur  chiefly  in  a  belt  of  slates.  The  lode  mines  are  foimd  chiefly 
in  Amador,  Calaveras,  Kern,  Nevada,  Shasta,  Sierra  and  Tuolumne  Counties.  The 
important  placer  mines  are  located  in  Butte,  Sacramento  and  Yuba  Counties.  About  90 
per  cent  of  the  placer  gold  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  dred^.  Colorado.  Gold  is  mined  in 
various  districts  in  Gilpin  County,  from  the  Leadville  district  and  others  in  Lake  County, 
in  the  renon  of  the  Sfm  Juan  mountains  in  the  Sneffels,  Silverton  and  Telluride  districts. 
Cripple  Creek  district  (teUuride  ores)  in  Teller  County,  placer  deposits  in  the  Breckenridge 
district  in  Summit  County.  Alaska.  The  most  important  lode  mines  are  in  the  Juneau 
district,  while  the  chief  placer  deposits  are  those  of  Fairbanks  and  Iditarod  in  the  Yukon 
basin  and  the  Nome  district  on  the  Seward  Peninsula.  Nevada.  The  most  important 
districts  are  those  of  Goldfield  in  Esmeralda  County  and  Tonapah  in  Nye  County.  South 
Dakota.  The  output  is  chiefly  from  the  Homestake  mine  at  Lead  in  Lawrence  County. 
Montana.  There  are  various  producing  districts,  the  more  important  being  in  Madison 
(lar^y  placers).  Deer  Lodge  and  SUver  Bow  Counties.  Arizona.  The  important  counties 
are  Mohave  ana  Cochise.  Utah.  Gold  is  produced  chiefly  from  the  Bingham  and  Tintic 
districts  in  Salt  Lake  County  and  from  Juab  County. 

Use.  —  The  chief  ore  of  gold. 

SILVER. 

Isometric.  Crystals  commonly  distorted,  in  acicular  forms,  reticulated  or 
arborescent  shapes;  coarse  to  fine  filiform;  also  massive,  in  plates  or  flattened 
scales. 

Cleavage  none.  Ductile  and  malleable.  Fracture  hackly.  H.  =  2*5r-3. 
G.  =  10-1-1  ri,  pure  105.  Luster  metallic.  Color  and  streak  silver-white, 
often  gray  to  black  by  tarnish. 

Comp.  —  Silver,  with  some  gold  (up  to  10  p.  c),  copper,  and  sometimes 
platinum,  antimony,  bismuth,  mercury. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  easily  to  a  silver-white  globule,  which  in  O.F.  gives 
a  faint  dark  red  coating  of  silver  oxide;  crystallizes  on  cooling;  fusibihty  about  1050**  C. 
Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  de{)osited  again  by  a  plate  of  copper.  Precipitated  from  its 
solutions  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  white  curdy  forms  of  silver  chloride. 
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Diff.  —  Distinguished  by  its  malleability,  color  (on  the  fresh  surface),  and  specific 
gravity. 

Micro.  —  In  polished  section  shows  a  creamy  white  color  with  a  metallic,  smooth 
surface.  With  aqua  regia  and  FeClj  tarnishes  quickly  with  bright  iridescent  colocs. 
Blackens  with  HNOs. 

Obs. —  Native  ralver  occurs  in  masses,  or  in  arborescent  and  filiform  shapes,  in  veins 
traversing  gneiss,  schist,  porphvry,  and  other  rocks.  Also  occurs  disseminated,  but  usually 
invisibly,  in  native  copper,  galena,  chalcocite.  etc.  It  is  commonly  of  secondary  origin, 
having  been  derived  from  the  reduction  of  sulphides  and  other  compounds  of  silver. 

Native  silver  is  found  at  a  great  many  localities,  some  of  the  most  famous  of  which 
follow:  Kongsber^,  Norway,  in  magnificent  specimens  and  in  very  large  masses;  Freiberg, 
Schneeberg,  etc.,  m  Saxonv;  Phbram  and  Joachimstal  in  Bohemia;  Andreasberg  in  the 
Harz  Mts.,  Germany;  Allemont  in  Dauphin^,  France;  at  various  points  in  Cornwall, 
England.  At  ChafLargillo  and  other  localities  in  Chile;  in  large  masses  at  Huantaya, 
Peru.  In  many  places  in  Mexico,  especially  at  Batopilas  in  Chihuahua;  in  Zacatecas  ana 
Guanajuato.  A  very  important  aistrict  is  at  Cobalt,  Ontario,  where  native  silver  occurs  in 
masses  up  to  1000  pounds  in  weight;  it  occurs  there  associated  with  various  cobalt  and 
nickel  mmerals. 

In  the  United  States  it  has  been  found  with  native  copper  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper 
district;  at  Silver  Islet,  Lake  Superior^  at  Butte  and  the  Elkhom  mine  in  Mon.-;  at  the 
Poor  Man's  Lode  in  Idaho;  in  Col.,  with  various  sulphide  deposits,  especially  at  Aspen. 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  silver. 

COPPER. 

Isometric.  The  tetrahexahedron  a  common  form  (Fig.  635) ;  also  in  octa- 
hedral plates.  Distinct  crystals  rare.  Frequently 
irregularly  distorted  and  passing  into  twisted  and 
wirelike  forms;  filiform  and  arborescent.  Massive; 
as  sand.  Twins:  tw.  pi.  o  (HI),  very  common, 
often  flattened  or  elongated  to  spear-shaped  forms. 
Cf.  p.  173. 

Cleavage  none.  Fracture  hackly.  Highly  ductile 
and  malleable.  H.  =  2-5-3.  G.  =  8-8-8-9.  Luster 
metallic.  Color  copper-red.  Streak  metallic  shining. 
Opaque.  An  excellent  conductor  for  heat  and 
electricity. 

Comp.  —  Pure  copper,  often  containing  some  silver,  bismuth,  mercury, 

etc. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  fuses  readily;  on  cooling  becomes  covered  with  a  coating  of  black 
oxide.  Dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid,  giving  off  red  nitrous  fumes,  and  produces  a  deep 
azure-blue  solution  with  excess  of  anmionia.    Fusibility  780°  C. 

Micro.  —  In  polished  section  shows  pink  color  with  smooth,  metallic  surface.  With 
cone.  HNOi  dissolves  and  shows  iridescent  tarnish.  With  FeCls  blackens  and  shows  a 
solution  pit. 

Obs.  —  Copper  is  usually,  if  not  always,  secondary  in  its  origin.  It  has  either  been 
deposited  from  solution  by  some  reducing  agent  which  is  commonly  a  compound  of  iron 
or  by  the  gradual  reduction  of  some  solid  compound.  Pseudomorphs  of  copper  after  cu- 
prite, asunte,  chalcocite.  etc.,  are  well  known.  It  is  associated  with  other  copper  ores, 
especially  cuprite,  malacnite  and  azurite  in  the  upper  zone  of  copper  veins:  also  with  the 
sulphides,  chalcopyrite,  chalcocite.  etc.;  often  abimdant  in  the  vicinity  of  dikes  of  igneous 
rocks;  aJso  in  clay  slate  and  sanostone. 

Occurs  in  crystals  at  Bogoslovsk,  Niini  Tagilsk  and  elsewhere  in  the  Ural  Mts.  In 
Nassau^  Germany.  Common  in  Cornwall,  England.  Occurs  in  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Peru. 
Found  m  peeudomorphs  after  the  pseudo-hexagonal  twins  of  aragonite  at  Corocoro,  Bolivia. 
Abundant  at  Wallaroo,  South  Australia  and  at  Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales.  Occurs 
at  various  places  in  Mexico. 

Occurs  native  throughout  the  red  sandstone  region  of  the  eastern  United  States,  spar- 
ingly in  Mass..  Conn.,  and  more  abundantly  in  >f.  J.  Near  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a  mass 
was  foimd  in  tne  drift  weighing  nearly  200  pounds)  smaller  isolated  masses  have  also  been 
found.    Found  in  minor  amounts  at  Bisbee,  Ariz,  (m  branching  crystal  groups) ;  at  George- 
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town,  N.  M.  (pseudomorphs  after  azurite);  Ducktown,  Tenn.;  Cornwall,  Pa.;  and  FVank* 
lin,  N.  J.  The  most  important  region  in  the  world  for  native  copper  is  the  Lake  Superior 
copper  district  on  the  Keweenaw  peninsula,  northern  Mich.  The  rocks  of  this  district  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  interbedded  lava  flows,  sandstones  and  conglomerates  which  dip  steeply 
to  the  northwest.  The  copper  is  obtained  practically  all  in  the  native  state,  sometimes  in 
immense  masses.  It  occurs  as  (1)  a  cement  fiUing  the  interstices  in  the  sandstone  and 
conglomerate,  sometimes  replacing  in  large  part  the  grains  and  pebbles  themselves,  (2)  fill- 
ing the  amygdaloidal  cavities  in  the  diabase  and  (3)  in  veins  that  traverse  all  kinds  of  rock. 
The  copper  was  probably  brought  into  the  district  by  the  igneous  rocks.  It  is  associated 
with  native  silver,  calcite,  prehnite,  datolite,  analcite,  etc. 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  copper. 
MERCURY.    Quicksilver. 

In  small  fluid  globules  scattered  through  its  gangue.  0  —  13*6.  Luster 
metallic,  brilliant.    Color  tin-white.     Opaque. 

Comp.  —  Pure  mercury  (Hg) ;  with  sometimes  a  little  silver. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  entirely  volatile,  vaporizing  at  350**  C.  Becomes  sohd  at  —  40^  C, 
crystallizing  in  regular  octahedrons  with  cubic  cleavage;  G.  —  14*4.  Dissolves  in  nitric 
acid. 

Obs.  —  Mercury  in  the  metaUic  state  is  a  rare  mineral,  and  is  usuallyassociated  with 
the  sulphide  cinnabar,  from  which  the  supply  of  conmierce  is  obtained.  The  rocks  afford- 
ing the  metal  and  its  ores  are  chiefly  clay  shales  or  schists  of  different  geological  ages.  Also 
found  in  connection  with  hot  spring?.    See  cinnabar. 

LEAD. 

Isometric.  Crystals  rare.  Usually  in  thin  plates  and  small  globular 
masses.  Very  malleable,  and  somewhat  ductile.  H  =  1*5.  O.  =  11*4. 
Luster  metallic.    Color  lead-gray.    Opaque. 

Comp.  —  Nearly  pure  lead;  sometimes  contains  a,  little  silver,  also 
antimony. 

Pyr.  —  B.B.  fuses  easily,  coating  the  charcoal  with  a  yellow  to  white  oxide.  Fusi- 
bility 330°  C.     Dissolves  easily  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Obs.  —  Of  rare  occurrence.  Found  at  Pajsberg,  Harstig,  and  L&ngban  in  Sweden; 
similarly  at  Nordmark:  also  in  the  gold  waahmgs  oi  the  Vnl  Mts.;  reported  elsewhere, 
but  localities  often  doubtful.  In  the  United  States,  occurs  at  Breckinridge  and  Gunnison, 
Col.;  Wood  River  district,  Idaho;  Franklin,  N.  J. 

ABSALGAM. 

Isometric.  Common  habit  dodecahedral.  Crystals  often  highly  modified. 
Also  massive  in  plates,  coatings,  and  embedded  grains. 

Cleavage:  dodecahedral  in  traces.  Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven.  Rather 
brittle  to  malleable.  H.  =  3-3-5.  G,  =  1375-141.  Luster  metallic,  bril- 
liant.   Color  and  streak  silver-white.     Opaque. 

Comp.  —  (Ag,Hg),  silver  and  mercury,  varying  from  AgsHga  to  AgscHg. 

Var.  —  Ordinary  amalgam,  AgsHgs  (silver  26'4  p.  c.)  or  AgHg  (silver  36-0);  also 
AgJIgi,  etc.  ArquerUef  Ag«Hg(8ilver  86*6);  G.  =  10*8;  malleabTc  and  soft.  Kongtber^ 
gUe,  AgisHg  or  AgwHg. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  on  charcoal  the  mercury  volatilizes  and  a  globule  of  silver  is  left.  In 
the  closed  tube  the  mercury  sublimes  and  condenses  on  the  cold  part  of  the  tube  in  minute 
globules.     Dissolves  in  nitric  acid.     Rubbed  on  copper  it  gives  a  Rilve^^^  luster. 

Obs.  —  From  German v  in  the  Rhine- Palatmate  at  Moschel-Landsberg  and  at 
Friedrichssegen,  Nassau;  from  Sala,  Sweden;  Kon^berg,  Norway;  AUemont,  Dauphin^, 
France;  Almaden,  Spain;  Chile;  Vitalle  Creek,  British  Columbia  (arquerite). 

Tin.  —  Native  tin  has  been  reported  from  several  localities.  The  only  occurrence 
fairly  above  doubt  is  that  from  the  washings  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Clarence  river,  near 
Oban,  New  South  Wales.  It  has  been  found  here  in  grayish  white  rounded  grains,  with 
platinum,  iridosmine,  gold,  cassiterite,  and  corundum. 
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Platinum-Iron  Group 
FLATmUM. 

Isometric.     Crystals  rare;  usually  in  grains  and  scales. 

Cleavage  none.  Fracture  hackly.  Malleable  and  ductile.  H.  5=  4r-4-5. 
G.  =  14-19  native;  21-22  chem.  pure.  Luster  metallic.  Color  and  streak 
whitish  steel-gray;  shining.  Sometimes  magnetic  and  occasionally  shows 
polarity. 

Comp.  —  Platinum  alloyed  with  iron,  iridium,  rhodium,  palladium, 
osmium,  and  other  metals. 

Most  platinum  yields  from  8  to  15  or  even  18  per  cent  of  iron,  0'5  to  2  p.  c.  palladium, 
1  to  3  p.  c.  each  of  rhodimn  and  iridium,  a  trace  of  osmium  and  finally  0*5  to  2  p.  c.  or  more 
of  copper. 

Var.  —  1.  Ordinary.  iSTon^-mopi^^icoronly  slightly  magnetic.  G.  =  16* 5-18*0  mostly. 
2.  Moffnetic.  G.  about  14.  Much  platinum  is  ma^etic,  and  occasionally  it  has  polarity. 
The  magnetic  property  seems  to  be  connected  with  mgh  percentage  of  iron  (iron-platinum), 
although  this  distinction  does  not  hold  without  exception. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  infusible.  Not  affected  by  borax  or  salt  of  phosphorus,  except  in  the 
state  of  fine  dust,  when  reactions  for  iron  and  copper  may  be  obtained.  Soluble  only  in 
heated  aqua  re^a. 

Diff.  —  Distinguished  by  its  color,  malleability,  high  specific  gravity,  infusibility  and 
insolubility  in  ordinary  acids. 

Obs.  —  The  platinum  of  commerce  comes  almost  exclusively  from  placer  deposits.  Its 
original  source,  however,  Ls  in  the  basic  igneous  rocks,  usually  peridotites.  The  associated 
minerals  are  commonly  chrysolite,  serpentine  and  chromite.  Platinum  was  first  found  in 
pebbles  and  small  ^rains^  associated  with  iridium,  gold,  chromite,  etc.,  in  the  alluvial  de- 
posits of  the  river  Pmto,  m  the  district  of  £1  Choco,  Colombia  ;  South  America,  whore  it 
received  its  name  pUUina  (platina  del  Pinto)  from  plalOf  silver.  The  greater  part  of  the 
world's  supply  comes  from  Russia  (discovered  in  1822)  where  it  occurs  in  alluvial  material 
in  the  Ural  Mts.  at  Nijni  Tagilsk,  and  with  chromite  in  a  serpentine  probably  derived  from 
a  peridotite;  also  in  the  Goroblagodat  and  Bisersk  districts.  Also  found  in  Borneo;  in 
New  Zealand,  from  a  region  characterized  by  a  chrysolite  rock  with  serpentine;  in  New 
South  Wales,  at  the  Broken  Hill  district,  and  in  gold  washings  at  various  points. 

In  Cal.  in  small  amounts  in  the  gold  placers,  chiefly  in  Trinity  Co.;  at  Port  Orford  in 
Ore.  At  various  points  in  Canada,  the  most  important  being  the  Tulameen  District  in 
British  Columbia 

Use.  —  Practically  the  only  ore  of  platinum. 

Iridium.  Platin-iridium.  Iridium  alloyed  with  platinum  and  other  allied  metals. 
Occurs  usually  in  angular  grains  of  a  silver-white  color.  H.  «  6-7.  G.  »  22 '6-22 '8. 
With  the  platinum  of  the  Ural  Mts.  and  Brazil. 

nUDOSMIlfE.    Osmiridium. 

Rhombohedral.     Usually  in  irregular  flattened  grains. 

Cleavage:  c(OOOl)  perfect.  Slightly  malleable  to  nearly  brittle.  H.  = 
6-7.  G.  =  19*3-21 -12.  Luster  metallic.  Color  tin-white  to  light  steel- 
gray.     Opaque. 

Comp.  —  Iridium  and  osmium  in  different  proportions.  Some  rhodium, 
platinimi,  ruthenium,  and  other  metals  are  usually  present. 

Var.  —  1.  Nevuanskite.  H.  =  7;  G.  =  18'8-19'5.  In  flat  scales;  color  tin-white. 
Over  40  p.  c.  of  iridium.  2.  Siseraktte.  In  flat  scales,  often  sLx-sided,  color  grayish  white, 
flteel-gray.  G.  «  20-21*2.  Not  over  30  p.  c.  of  iridium.  Less  common  than  the  light- 
colored  variety. 

Diff.  —  Distinguished  from  platinum  by  greater  hardness  and  hy  its  lighter  color. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  with  platinum  in  South  America;  in  the  Ural  Mts.:  in  auriferous  drift 
in  New  South  Wales.  Kather  abundant  in  the  auriferous  beach-sanas  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia and  Or^on. 

Palladium.  —  Isometric.    Palladium,   alloyed  with  a  little  platinum  and  iridium. 
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1  '8.    Color  whitish  steel-gray.    Occun  with 


ntoH. 

Isometric.     Usually  massive,  rarely  in  crystals. 

Cleavage:  a(lOO),  perfect;  blso  a  lamellar  structure  ||  o(lU)  and  ||  d(llO). 
Fracture  hackly.  Malleable.  H.  =  4-5.  G.  =  7-3-7-8.  Luster  metallic. 
Color  steel-gray  to  iron-black.     Strongly  magnetic. 

V«r.  —  1.  T«n«stria]  Iron.  —  Found  in  masses,  occasionally  of  fpreat  siie,  as  well  as 
in  small  embedded  particle,  in  basalt  at  Blaafjeld,  Ovifak  (or  Uifak),  Disko  Island,  West 
Greenland;  also  elsewhere  on  the  same  coast.  This  iron  contains  I  to  2  p.  c.  of  Ni.  In 
small  grains  with  pyrrhotit«  in  basalt  from  near  Kassei,  Hesse  Nassau,  Germany.  la 
minute  spherules  in  feldspar  from  Cameron  Township,  NipissinR  Diat.,  Ontario.  Some 
other  occurrences,  usually  classed  an  meteoric,  may  be  in  fact  terrestrial, 

A  nickeliferoua  metallic  iron  (FeNii)  called  awaruile  occurs  in  the  drift  of  the  Gorge 
river,  which  empties  into  Awarua  Bay  on  the  west  coast  of  the  south  island  of  New  Zea- 
land; associated  with  gold,  platiniun,  cassiterite,  chromite;  probably  derived  from  a 
[mrtially  Hcrpcntinized  peridotite.  Josepkiniie  is  a  nickel-iron  (FeNij)  from  Oregon,  occur- 
ring in  stream  gravel.  iSlmilar  material  from  near  Lillooct  on  the  Fraser  river.  British  Co- 
lumbia, has  been  called  souesUe.  Native  iron  also  occurs  sparingly  in  some  basalts;  reported 
from  gold  or  platinum  wnahings  at  various  points. 

3.  Meteoric  Iron.  —  Native  iron  ako  occurs  in  most  meteorites,  forming  in  some  cases 

(a)  the  entire  mass  (iron  mefewrtiM);    also  (6)  as  a  spongy,  cellular  matrix  in  which  are 

embedded  grains  of  chi7Bolit«  or  other  silicates  (siderolilea) ;   (e)  in  grains  or  scales  di^emi- 

nated  more  or  leas  frpely  throughout  a  stony  matrix 

U6  (meteoric   sUmeii).     Rarely   a   meteorite  consists   of  a 

single  crystalline  individual  with  numerous  twinning 

lomellie  ||o{lll).    Cubic  cleavage  sometimes  observed; 

tdjo  an  octahedral,   less  often  dodecahedral,   lamellar 

Htnicture.    Etching  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (or  iodine) 

commonly    develops   a    cryRtalline    structure    (called 

WUmaTistSUcn   figures)    (Fig.  636);   usually  consisting 

of  lines  or  bands  crossing  at  various  angles  according 

to    the    direction    of    the    section,  at  60"  if  ||  odH), 

fKf  |i  n(lOO).  etc.    Thev  are  formed  by  the  edges  of 

crystalline  plates,  usually  ||  o,  of  the  nickeliferoua  iron 

of  different  composition  (kamariU;  tanite.  vlesHie),  as 

shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  diflerently  attacked 

by   the   acid.     Irons   with   cubic  structure   and   with 

twinning  lamells  have  a  series  of  fine  lines  correspond- 

.  ing  to  those  developed  by  etching  (Neumann  lines).     A 

Glorieta  Mt.,  New  Mexico         damascene  luster  is  also  produced  in  some  cases,  due 

to   quadrilateral   depressions.    Some  irons  show   no 

distinct  crystalhni'  structun!  upon  etching. 

The  exterior  of  massen  of  meteoric  iron  is  usually  more  or  less  deeply  pitt«d  with  rounded 
thumblike  depressions,  and  the  surface  at  the  time  of  fall  is  covered  with  a  film  of  iron  oxide 
in  fine  ridges  showing  lines  of  flow  due  to  the  melting  caused  by  the  heat  developed  by  the 
resistance  of  the  air;  this  film  disappears  when  the  iron  is  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Meteoric  iron  is  always  alloyed  with  nickel,  which  is  usually  present  in  amounts  varying 
from  5  to  10  p.  c,  sometimes  much  more;  small  amounts  of  other  metals,  as  cobalt,  man- 

Knese,  tin,  copper,  chromium,  are  also  often  present.  Occluded  gases  can  usually  be 
tected.  Graiihite,  in  seams  or  nodules,  also  troilite  (iron  sulphide),  schreibersit«  (iron- 
nickel  phosphiac)  are  common  in  masses  of  meteoric  iron;  diamond,  daubreelite,  etc.,  are 
rare.     Coheniie,  sometimes  identified,  is  (Fe,Ni,Co)iC  in  tin-white  crystals. 


HoisBudte.  —  CSi.     This  material,  originally  produced  artificially  sa  earboruTtdum,  has 

been  found  occurring  naturally  as  small  green  hexagonal  plates  in  the  o ~~~~     ' 

CafloD  Diablo,  Ariz 
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n.  SULPHIDES,  SELEHIDES,  TELLURIDES,  ARSENIDES, 
ANTIMONIDES 

The  sulphides,  etc.,  fall  into  two  Groups  according  to  the  character  of  the 
positive  element. 
I.  Sulphides,  Selenides,  Tellurides  of  the  Semi-metals. 
n.   Sulphides,    Selenides,    Tellurides,    Arsenides,  Antimoaides  <4    the 
Metals.  

I.  So^hides,  etc.,  of  the  Semi-Metals 

This  Section  includes  one  distinct  group,  the  Stibnite  Group,  to  which 
orpiment  is  related ;  the  other  species  included  stand  alone.  ggy 

BEALGAR. 

Monoclinic.     Axes  a  :b:c^  1-4403  : 1  : 0-9729;  0-  66°  5'. 
mm'",  110  A  lIO  -  105°  34'.        rr',  012  A  0l2  -  47°  57'. 

Crystals  short  pnamatic;  striated  vertically.  Also  gran- 
ular, coarse  or  fine;  compfict;  as  an  incrustation. 

Cleavage:  6(010)  rather  perfect.  Fracture  small  con- 
choidal.  Sectile.  H.  =  1-5-2.  0.  =  3-56.  Luster  resinous. 
Color  aurora^red  or  orange-yellow.  Streak  varying  from 
orange-red  to  aurora-red.     Transparent  —  translucent. 

Comp.  —  Arsenic  monosulphide,  AsS  =  Sulphur  29*9,  arsenic  70'1  =  100. 
k  red  liquid 
,  .  ,  -'y  slowt")  s 

a  white  co^tallioe  sublimate  of  arsenic  trioxide.     B.B.  on  cnarcoal  bums  with  a  blue  flame, 
emitting  arsenical  and  sulphurous  odora.     Soluble  in  caustic  alkaUee. 

Arm.  —  Realgar  is  frequenUy  noted  as  a  sublimation  product  from  fumacea  roasting 
ores  of  arsenic.  Cr^tals  are  produced  when  arsenic  sulphide  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube 
with  a  siJutioD  of  sodium  bicarbonate. 


Otw.  —  Realgar  occun  usually  in  veins  associated  with  silver  and  lead  ores. 
MD  found  in  volcanic  regions  as  a  sublimation  product.     It  has  also  been  noted  as  a  < 
from  hot  sprii^  waten^.     It  is  often  associated  with  orpiment.     It  occurs  at  Fel»5b^nya, 


Kapnik  and  Nagy^  Hungary;  Allchar.  Macedonia.  Binnental,  Switscrland,  in  dolomite. 
In  the  United  States,  at  Mercur,  Utah;  in  the  Norris  Geyn^  Basm,  Yellowstoiie  Park,  as  a 
depoBtion  from  the  hot  waters.  Found  at  the  MoQt«  Cristo  mining  district,  Snohomish 
Co.,   Washington;    the   muaeraU^far    is    from    the   Arabic,   Rahj   al  ghSr,  powder  of  the 

Use.  —  Was  used  in  fireworks  to  give  a  brilliant  white  light  when  mixed  with  saltpeter 
and  ignited.    The  artificial  material  is  now  used  for  this  purpose. 

ORPIHBNT. 

Monoclinic.    Axes  a:b:c  =  0'596  :  1  :  0;665,  0  =  90''41'. 

Crystals  small,  rarely  distinct.  Usually  in  foliated  or  columnar  masses; 
sometimes  with  reniform  surface. 

Cleavage:  6(010)  highly  perfect,  cleavage  face  verticaUy  striated;  o(lOO) 
in  traces;  gliding-plane  c  (001).  Sectile.  Cleavage  laminse  flexible,  inelastic. 
H.  =  r&-2.  G.  =  34-3-5,  Luster  pearly  on  6  (cleavage);  elsewhere 
resinous.  Color  lemon-yellow  of  several  shades;  streak  the  same,  but  paler. 
Subtransparent  —  subtranslucent. 

Conqt.  —  Arsenic  trisulphide,  As^j  =  Sulphur  39'0,  arsenic  61'0  =  100. 


DEBCRIPTTVE   UINERALOQT 


PjT.,  I 
Dlit.- 


_  ...n  sulphocyanate  in  a  sealed  tl 
with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  under  some  conditions  as  realgar  with  which  it  is  commonly  associated. 
It  is  found  in  Hungary  at  Tajowa  in  small  crystals,  in  foliated  and  fibrous  oiaseee  at  Mol- 
dowa,  in  metalliferous  veins  at  Kapnikand  Fefobinya;  with  realgar  at  Allchar,  Macedonia. 
A  large  deposit  occurred  near  Julamerk  in  Kurdistan.  Occurs  in  fine  cr^tals  at  Mercur, 
Utah.  Among  the  dcposite  of  the  iSleamboat  Springs,  Nevada;  aleo  with  realgar  in  the 
Yellowstone  Park. 

The  name  orpiment  m  a  corruption  of  its  Latin  name  auripigmentum.  "gotden  paint," 
given  in  allusion  to  the  color,  and  also  because  the  substance  was  suppoaea  to  contain  gold. 

Use.  —  For  a  pi^ent,  in  dyeing  and  in  a  preparation  for  the  removal  of  hair  from  skins. 
The  artificial  material  is  largely  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  mineral. 


Stibnite  Group 

a:b:c 
0-9926  :  1  :  10179 
0-9679  :  1  : 0-9860 
1  :  1  approx. 

Stibnite^ 
BisoiuthiDite 
Guana  justite 

SbA 
Bi*. 

The  species  of  the  Stibnite  Group  crystallize  in  the  orthorhombic  system 
and  have  perfect  brachypioacoidal  cleavage,  yidding  flexible  lamiuse. 

The  species  orpiment  is  in  physical  properties  somewhat  related  to  stibnite,  but  ia 
monoclimc  in  crystallization.  Groth  notes  that  in  a  similar  way,  the  oxide,  AsiOi,  is  mono- 
clinic  in  claudetite,  while  the  corresponding  compound,  SbtOi  (ralentinite),  is  orthorhombic. 

SUBNITE.     Antimonite,  Antimony  Glance. 
Orthorhombic.     Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  09926  :  1  :  1-0179. 

mm'",  110  A  iTO  =  89°  34'.  bv,   010  A  121  =  35°  8'. 

pp'.   111  A  Til  =  71''24i'.  H  010  A  353  -  40°  lOi'. 

««',   113  A  113  =  35=  52*'.  6t,  010  A  343  =  46°  U'. 

a'",     113  A  lT3  -  35°  36'.  bp,  010  A  111  -  54°  36'. 

Crystals  prismatic;  striated  or  furrowed  vertically;  often  curved  or  twisted 
(cf.  p.  188).     Common  in  confused  aggregates  or  raidiating  groups  of  acicular 
crystals;  massive,  coarse  or  fine 
636  689  640  columnar,  commonly  bladed,  less 

^.^yv^  often  granular  to  impalpable. 

/^/y^  Cleavage:     t  (010)    highly 

^-^ (  perfect.     SUghtly  sectile.     Frac- 

ture   small   sub-conchoidal.     H. 
=  2.      G.  =  4-52-4-62.      Luster 
,  metallic,    highly    splendent    on 

cleavage  or  fresh  crystalline  sur- 
faces. Color  and  streak  lead- 
gray,  inclining  to  steel-gray:  sub- 
ject to  blackish  tarnish,  sometimes 
iridescent. 

California  Hungary  Japan  Comp.  —  Antimony     trisul- 

phide.    SbiSj    =   Sulphur    28-6, 
antimony  7r4  =  100.    Sometimes  auriferous,  also  argentiferous. 

Pyr.,  etc  —  Fuses  very  easily  (at  1),  colorir 
tube  sulphurous  (SOt)  and  antimonial  (chiefly  ^ 
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sublimate  which  B.B.  is  non-volatile.  On  charcoal  fuses,  spreads  out,  gives  sulphurous 
fumes,  and  coats  the  coal  white  with  oxide  of  antimony;  this  coating  treated  m  R.F. 
volatilizes  and  tinges  the  flame  greenish  blue.  When  pure,  perfectly  soluble  in  hydrochlorio 
acid;  in  nitric  acid  decomposed  with  separation  of  antimony  pentoxide. 

I>iff.  —  Distinguished  (e.g.,  from  galena)  by  cleavage,  color,  softness;  also  by  its  fusi- 
bility and  other  blowpipe  characters.  It  is  harder  than  graphite.  Resembles  sometimes 
certain  of  the  rarer  smphantimonites  of  lead,  but  yields  no  \e&d  ooating  on  charcoal. 

Micro.  —  In  polished  section  shows  white  color  like  galena  with  a  smooth  surface. 
Darkens  with  HNOi  and  aqua  regia;  with  KOH  turns  orange-yellow  to  reddish  brown. 

Artif .  —  Stibnite,  like  orpiment,  has  been  artificially  produced  by  heatinjg  in  a  sealed 
tube,  a  solution  of  antimony  with  ammonium  sulphocyanate;  also  by  passing  hydrogen 
sulphide  at  a  red  heat  over  compoimds  of  antimonv. 

Obs.  —  Stibnite  has  been  noted  in  deposits  of  solfataric  ori^n  but  iisually  has  apoar- 
ently  been  deposited  from  alkaline  solutions  in  intimate  association  with  quartz.  It  is 
found  in  beds  or  veins  in  granite  and  gneiss,  often  accompanied  with  various  other  antimonv 
minerals  produced  by  its  alteration.  Also  associated  in  metalliferous  deposits  with  sphal- 
erite, galena,  cinnabar,  barite,  quartz;  sometimes  accompanies  native  gold. 

Stibnite  is  the  most  common  ore  of  antimonv  and  is  found  in  quantity  in  manv  coimtries 
but  has  never  been  extensively  mined  in  the  United  States.  In  Europe  it  has  been  found 
in  notable  deposits  at  Wolfsberg,  Harz  Mts.;  at  Braunsdorf  near  Freiberg  in  Saxony;  at 
the  Caspari  mine  near  Amsberg,  WestphaUa;  in  Hungary  at  Febdbdnya,  Kremnitz  and 
Kapnik;  at  various  points  in  France.  Groups  of  large  splendent  ciystals  have  come 
from  the  antimony  mines  in  the  Province  of  Ivo,  island  of  Shikoku,  Japan.  Important 
deposits  are  located  in  southern  China,  particularly  in  the  Province  of  Hunan.  Mexico  and 
Chile  produce  considerable  antimony  ore. 

In  the  United  States  the  more  important  deposits  are  in  Cal.,  on  Telescope  Peak  in  the 
Panamint  Range,  in  Kern  County  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  San  Benito  County.  Nev. 
has  several  deposits,  mostly  in  the  northwest  section. 

Use.  —  The  most  important  ore  of  antimony. 

Metastibnite.  —  An  amorphous  brick-red  deposit  of  antimony  trisulphide,  Sb|Si, 
occurring  with  cinnabar  and  arsenic  sulphide  upon  siliceous  sinter  at  Steamboat  Springs, 
Washoe  Co.,  Nev. 

BISMUTHmiTE.    Bismuth  Glance. 

Orthorhombic.  Rarely  in  acicular  crystals,  mm^''^  110  A  110  =  88**  8'. 
Usually  massive,  foliated  or  fibrous. 

Cleavage:  6(010)  perfect.  Somewhat  sectile.  H.  =  2.  G.  =  6-4-6*5. 
Luster  metallic.  Streak  and  color  lead-gray,  inclining  to  tin-white,  with  a 
yellowish  or  iridescent  tarnish.     Opaque. 

Comp.  —  Bismuth  trisulphide,  Bi2S8  =  Sulphur  18*8,  bismuth  81*2  = 
100.     Sometimes  contains  a  Uttle  copper  and  iron. 

I^^  etc  —  Fusibility  »  1.  In  the  open  tube  sulphurous  fumes,  and  a  white  sublimate 
which  B.B.  fuses  int>o  drops,  brown  while  hot  and  opaque  ^dlow  on  cooling.  On  char- 
coal at  first  gives  sulphurous  fumes;  then  fuses  with  spirtm^,  and  coats  the  coal  with 
yeUow  bismuth  oxide;  with  potassium  iodide  and  sulpniur  gives  a  vellow  to  bright  red 
coating  of  bismuth  iodide.  Dissolves  readily  in  hot  mtric  acid,  and  a  white  precipitate 
of  a  basic  salt  falls  on  diluting  with  water. 

Artif.  —  Bismuthinite  has  been  produced  artificially  by  treating  the  volatilized  chlo- 
ride of  bismuth  with  hydrogen  sulphide;  in  crystals  by  heating  bismuth  sulphide  in  a  sealed 
tube  with  an  alkaline  sulphide. 

Micro.  —  In  polishea  section  shows  white  color  like  galena  with  a  smooth  surface, 
with  HNOt  blackens,  leaving  a  rough  surface;  with  aoua  regia  slowly  turns  brown. 

Obs,  —  Found  in  Cornwall,  England,  at  Carrock  Fells,  Redruth,  etc. ;  in  France  at 
Meymac,  Corr^se;  in  Saxony  at  Scnneeberg  and  Altenberg;  in  Hesse  at  Bieber:  in  Hun- 
gary at  R^zb^ya  and  Oravicsa;  in  Sweden  at  Riddarhyttan ;  in  Botivia  at  San  Baldamero 
near  Sovata  and  in  the  Chorolqu^  and  Tazna  districts.  Occurs  in  the  United  States  in  Beaver 
Co.,  Utah;  in  Rowan  and  Jackson  Cos.,  N.  C;  at  Wicks,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mon.;  Delaware 
Co.,  Pa.;  Haddam,  Conn. 

Vwe.  —  An  ore  of  bismuth. 

Gaanajuatite.  Fremselite.  Bismuth  selenide,  BiaSea,  sometimes  with  a  small  amount 
of  sulphur  replacing  selenium.  In  aricular  crystals;  also  massive,  granular,  foliated  or 
fibrous.    Cleavage:   6(010)  distinct.     H.  =  2*5-3*5.     G.  »  6*25-6*62.    Luster  metallic. 
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Color  bluish  gray.  *  From  the  Santa  Catarina  mine,  near  Guanajuato,  Mexico.    Noted 
from  Salmon,  Idaho. 

TBTRADYMTTE. 

Rhombohedral.  Crystals  small,  indistinct.  Commonly  in  bladed  forms 
foliated  to  granular  m&ssive. 

Cleavage:  basal,  perfect.  Laminae  iSexible;  not  very  sectile.  H.  =  1-5-2; 
soils  paper.    G.  =  7*2-7 '6.    Luster  metallic,  splendent.    Color  pale  steel-gray. 

Comp.  —  Consists  of  bismuth  and  tellurium,  with  .sometimes  sulphur 
and  a  trace  of  selenium;  the  analyses  for  the  most  part  afford  the  general 
formula  BijCTe,  8)3. 

Var.  —  1.  Free  from  stdphur.  BiiTei  =  Tellurium  481,  bismuth  519.  G.  »  7*642 
from  Dahlonega.  Var.  2.  Stdphitrous.  2Bi2Tei .  BisSi  »  Tellurium  36*4,  sulphur  4-6, 
bismuth  59 '0  »  100.  This  is  the  more  common  variety  and  includes  the  tetradymite  in 
cr3rstals  from  Schubkau. 

Ptr.  —  In  the  opezi  tube  a  white  sublimate  of  tellurium  dioxide,  which  B.B.  fuses  to 
colorless  drops.  On  charcoal  fuses,  gives  white  fumes,  and  entirely  volatilises:  tineas  the 
R.F.  bluish  green;  coa&  the  coal  at  first  white  (TeOi),  and  finally  orange-yellow  (BijOi); 
some  varieties  give  sulphiut>us  and  selenous  odors. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  Hungarv  at  Schubkau  near  Schemnitz  at  R6zbdnva  and  Orawitza; 
at  Carrock  Fells,  Cumberland,  England.  Occiu^  on  Liddell  Creek,  ICaslo  river.  West 
Kootenay,  Briti^  Columbia.  In  the  United  States,  in  Va.,  at  the  Whitehall  sold  mines, 
Spottsylvania  Co.;  in  Davidson  Co..  N.  C,  and  in  the  gold  washings  of  Burke  and 
McDowell  counties,  etc.;  near  Dahlonega,  Ga.;  in  Mon.  At  the  Montgomery  mine 
and  near  Bradahaw,  Ariz.  Named  from  rerp'Svuoif  foturfM,  in  allusion  to  complex  twin 
crystals  sometimes  observed. 

Griinlingite.  —  Bi^TeSs.  Massive.  One  distinct  cleavage.  Color,  gray.  G.  »  7'321. 
From  Cumberland,  EngUmd.  Oruetite  is  a  similar  mineral,  BicTeS4,  from  Serrania  de 
Ronda,  Spain. 

JosSite.  —  A  bismuth  telluride  (Te  80  p.  c,  abo  S  and  Se).  G.  »  7*9.  San  Job€, 
Brazil. 

Wehrlite.  —  A  foliated  bismuth  telliuide  (Te  30  p.  c.)  of  doubtful  formula.  G.  »  8*4. 
Deutsch-Pilsen,  Hungary. 

MOLTBDENITB. 

Crystals  hexagonal  in  form,  tabular,  or  short  prisms  slightly  tapering  and 
horizontally  striated.  Commonly  foliated,  massive  or  in  scales;  also  fine 
granular. 

Cleavage:  basal  eminent.  Laminse  very  flexible,  but  not  elastic.  Sectile. 
H.  =  1-1*5.  G.  =  47-4 -8.  Luster  metallic.  Color  pure  lead-gray;  a 
bluish  gray  trace  on  paper.     Opaque.     Feel  greasy. 

Comp. '. —  Molybdenum  disulphide,  MoS^  =  Sulphur  40-0,  molybdenum 
600  =  100. 

Pyr..  etc.  —  In  the  open  tube  sulphurous  fumes  and  a  pale  yellow  crystalline  sublimate 
of  molybdenum  trioxide  (MoOs).  B.B.  in  the  forceps  infusible,  imparts  a  yellowish  men 
color  to  the  flame;  on  charcoal  the  pulverised  mineral  gives  in  O.F.  a  strong  odor  of  sul- 
phur dioxide  and  coats  the  coal  with  crystals  of  molybdic  oxide,  yellow  while  hot,  whit«  on 
cooUng;  near  the  assay  the  coating  is  copper-red,  and  if  the  white  coating  be  touched  with 
an  intermittent  R.F.,  it  assumes  a  beautiful  azure-blue  color.  Decomposed  by  nitric  acid, 
leaving  a  white  or  grayish  residue. 

Din.  —  Much  resembles  ^^aphite  in  softness  and  structure  (see  p.  347),  but  has  a  bluer 
trace  on  paper  and  readily  yields  sulphur  fumes  on  charcoal. 

Artif.  —  Molybdenite  has  been  made  artificially  by  adding  molybdic  oxide  to  a  fused 
mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and  sulphur;  also  by  heating  a  mixture  of  molybdates  and 
lime  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Micro.  —  In  polished  section  shows  grayish  white  color  with  smooth  surface.  Un- 
affected by  reagents. 
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OIml  —  Generally  occurs  embedded  in,  or  disseminated  through,  granite,  gneiss,  ziroon- 
syenite,  granular  limestone,  and  other  crystalline  rocks.  At  Arendal  and  Laurvik  in 
Norway:  Altenberg,  Saxony;  Zinnwald  and  Schla{;genwald,  Bohemia;  near  Miask,  Ural 
Mts.;  Cnessy  in  Fmncej  in  Italy,  on  island  of  Sardmia;  Carrock  Fells,  in  Cumberlimd;  at 
several  of  the  Cornish  mmes.    In  large  crystals  at  Kin^sgate,  Glen  Innes,  N.  S.  W. 

In  Me.  at  Blue  Hill  Bay:  in  Conn.,  at  Haddam,  in  gneiss;  in  Ver.,  at  Newport;  in 
N.  H.,  at  Westmoreland:  in  N.  Y.,  two  miles  southeast  of  Warwick;  in  N.  J^at  franklin; 
in  Pa.,  in  Chester,  near  Reading  and  at  Frankford;  near  Concord,  Cabarrus  Co.,  N.  C;  in 
quartz  vein  at  Crown  Point,  Wash.  Molybdenite  has  been  mined  in  various  places  in 
Aris.,  Col.,  Nev.,  Mon.,  Tex.,  Utah.  etc.  In  Canada,  at  St.  J^r6me,  Quebec;  in  large  crys- 
tals in  Renfrew  county,  Ontario;  also  in  Aldfield  township,  Pontiac  Co.,  Quebec. 

Named  from  fioXyfidot,  lead;  the  name,  first  given  to  some  substances  containing  lead, 
later  included  graphite  and  molvbdenite,  and  even  some  compounds  of  antimony.  The 
distinction  between  graphite  and.  molvbdenite  was  established  by  Scheele  in  1778-79. 

Use.  —  An  important  ore  of  molybdenum. 

Tnnestenite.  —  Probably  WS|.  Earthy  or  foliated.  Color  and  streak,  dark  lead- 
gray.    H.  B  2'5.    G.  »  7*4.    Found  at  Emma  mine,  Salt  Lake  Co.,  Utah. 

Patronite.  Rizopatronite.  —  Complex  composition,  containing  large  amounts  of  a 
vanadium  sulphide,  perhaps  VS4.  Amorphous.  Color  black.  Occurs  in  a  complex  mix- 
ture of  mineral  substances  among  which  are  quisqueite  and  bravoiUf  at  Minasragra,  Peru. 

n.   Sulphides,  Selenides,  Telluridesi  Arsenidesy  Antiiiionides  of  the 

Metals 

The  sulphides  of  this  second  section  fall  into  four  divisions  depending 
upon  the  proportion  of  the  negative  element  present.  These  divisions  with 
the  groups  belonging  to  them  are  as  follows : 

A.  Basic  Division 

n 

B.   Monosulphidesi  Monotellurides,  etc.,  RsS,  RS,  etc. 

1.  Galena  Group*    Isometric-normal. 

2.  ChalciHnte  Gtoup.    Orthorhombic. 

3.  Sphalerite  Group.     Isometric-tetrahedral. 

4.  Cinnabar — WurtsAte — Millerite  Group.    Hexagonal  and  rhombo- 

hedral. 

C.  Intermediate  Division 

Embraces  Melonite,  TesSs;  Bomite,  5CusS.Fe2S3;  Linnseite,  CoS.CoiSs; 
Chalcopyrite,  CujS.FeiSa;  etc. 

(D.  Disulphides,  Diarsenides,  etc.,  RSi,  RAss,  etc. 

1.  Pyrite  Group.    Isometric-pyritohedral. 

2.  Marcasite  Group.    Orthorhombic. 


A.  Basic  Division 


The  basic  division  embraces  several  rare  basic  compounds  of  silver,  copper 
or  nickel  chiefly  with  antimony  and  arsenic.  Of  these  the  crystallization  of 
dyscrasite  and  maucherite  only  is  known. 

DTSCRASITB. 

Orthorhombic.  Axes  a  :b  :  c  —  0*5775  :  1  :  0*6718.  Crystals  rare,  psexx- 
dohexagonal  in  angles  {ynm'*'y  110  A  110  =  60°  1')  and  by  twinning.  Also 
massive.    Fracture  uneven.    Sectile.    H.  =  3*5-4.    G.  =  9'44-9'85.    Luster 
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metallic.    Color  and  streak  silver-white,  inclining  to  tin-white;   sometimes 
tarnished  yellow  or  blackish.     Opaque. 

Comp.  —  A  silver  antimonide,  including  AgsSb  =  Antimony  27'1,  silver 
729  =  lOOjandAgeSb  =  Antimony  15*7,  silver  84*3  =  100,  and  perhaps  other 
compounds. 

Analyses  vary  widely,  some  conforming  also  to  AgsSb,  Ag«(SbyAs)t,  etc.  By  acme 
authors  classed  with  chaloocite. 

Pyr.,  etc.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  (1*5)  to  a  globule,  coating  the  coal  with  white  anti- 
mony trioxide  and  finally  giving  a  globule  of  almost  pure  silver.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
leavmg  antimony  trioxide. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  near  Wolfach,  Baden;  Andreasbers  in  the  Harz  Mts.,  Germany;  Alle- 
mont,  France.  Noted  at  Cobalt,  Ontario,  Canada.  Also  from  Mexico  and  Chile.  Named 
from  SixrKpaaiSf  a  bad  alloy. 

HuNTiLiTB,  Animikite.  The  ores  from  Silver  Islet,  Lake  Superior,  apparently  contain 
a  silver  arsenide  {huniilUe,  AgsAs?)  and  perhaps  also  a  silver  antimonide  (animikUe^  AgtSb?), 
the  latter  probably  a  mixture. 

Horsfordite.  A  silver-white,  massive  copper  antimonide,  probably  Cu«Sb  (Sb  24  p.  c). 
G.  —  8'8.    Asia  Minor,  near  Mytilene. 

Domeykite.  —  Copper  arsenide,  CuiAs.  Renif  orm  and  botryoidal ;  also  massive,  dissem- 
inated, u.  —  7 '2-7  75.  Luster  metallic.  Color  tin-white  to  steel-gray,  readily  tarnished. 
From  several  Chilian  mines;  also  Zwickau,  Saxony.  In  North  America,  with  niccolite 
at  Michipicoten  Island.  Lake  Superior.  Microscopic  examination  shows  this  mineral  to  be 
an  intimate  mixture  ol  two  unknown  constituents.    Usually  identical  with  algodonite. 

MohAwkite.  —  Like  domeykite.  Cu«As,  with  Ni  and  Co.  Massive,  fine  granular  to 
compact.  Color  gray  with  faint  yellow  tinge;  tarnishes  to  dull  purple.  H.  =  3*5.  Brittle. 
G.  »  8*07.  Microscopic  examination  shows  it  to  be  a  mixture.  From  Mohawk  mine, 
Keweenaw  Co.,  Mich.  Ledotixite  from  the  Mohawk  mine  said  to  be  CU4AS  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  mixture. 

Algodonite.  Copper  arsenide,  CueAs  (As  165  p.  c);  G.  =  7*62.  Resembles  domey- 
kite. From  Chile;  also  Lake  Superior.  Microscopic  examination  shows  this  mineral  to  be 
a  mixture  of  two  constituents. 

Whitneyite.  Copper  arsenide,  Cu»As  (As  11*6  p.  c).  G.  =  8-4-8-6.  Color  pale  red- 
dish white.    From  Houghton  Co.,  Mich.;  Sonora,  Lower  California.' 

Chilenite.    Perhaps  AgsBi.     Copiapo,  Chile. 

CociNERTTE.  Copper,  silver  sulphide,  CuiAgS.  Massive.  Color  silvei^^ray,  tarnish- 
ing black,  H  ==  2'5.     G.  «  6*1.     From  Cocinera  mine,  Ramos,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico. 

Stdtzite.    A  rare  silver  telliuride  (AgiTe?).    Probably  from  Nagydg,  Transylvania. 

Rickardite.  Cu4Tes.  Massive.  H.  »  3*5.  G.  =  7*5.  Color  deep  purple,  dulling  on 
exposure.     Fusible.     Found  at  Vulcan,  Col. 

Maucherite.  NitAsi.  Tetragonal.  Habit,  square  tabular.  H.  =5.  G.  »  7*83.  Color 
reddish  silver-white  tarnishing  to  gray  copper-red.  Streak  blackish  ^ay.  Easily  fusible. 
From  Eisleben,  Thuringia.    The  furnace  product,  placodinCf  is  identical  with  maucherite. 


B.  Monosulphides,  Monotellurides,  etc.,  R^S,  RS,  etc. 

1.    Galena  Group*     Isometric. 

Galena                                   PbS  Argentite  AgsS 

Also,  (Pb,Cu2)S,  (Cu2,Pb)S              Jalpaite  (Ag,Cu),S 

Altaite                              PbTe  Hessite  AgsTe 

Clausthalite                     PbSe  Aguilarite  AgsSe 
Naumannite               (Ag2,Pb)Se 

The  following,  known  only  in  massive  form,  probably  also  belong  here: 
Berzelianite  Cu2Se  Zorgite  (Pb,Cu2,Ag2)Se? 

Lehrbachite  (Pb,Hg2)Se  Crookesite       (Cu,Tl,Ag)^ 

Eucairite  Cu2Se.Ag2Se 
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The  Galena  Group  embraces  a  number  of  monoeulphides,  etc.,  of  the 
related  metals,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  mercury.  These  crystallize  in  the 
normal  class  of  the  isometric  system,  and  several  show  perfect  cubic  cleavage. 
These  characters  are  most  distinctly  exhibited  in  the  type  species,  galena. 

GALENA.    Galenite.    Lead  glance. 

Isometric.  Conmionly  in  cubes,  or  cubo-octahedrons,  less  often  octa- 
hedral. Also  in  skeleton  crystals,  reticulated,  tabular.  Twins:  tw.  pi. 
o(lll),  both  contact-  and  penetration-twins  (Figs.  401, 404,  p.  165),  sometimes 
repeated;  twin  crystals  often  tabular  1 1  o.  Al^  other  tw.  planes  giving  poly- 
synthetic  tw.  lamellae.  Massive  cleavable,  coarse  or  fine  granular,  to  impal- 
pable; occasionally  fibrous  or  plumose. 
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Cleavage:  cubic,  highly  perfect;  less  often  octahedral.  Fracture  flat  sub- 
eonchoidaloreven.  H.  =  2-5-275.  G.  =  7*4-7 "6.  Luster  metallic.  Color 
and  streak  pure  lead-gray.    Opaque. 

Comp.  —  Lead  sulphide,  PbS  =  Sulphur  13*4,  lead  866  =  100.  Often 
contains  silver,  and  occasionally  selenium,  zinc,  cadmium,  antimony,  bismuth, 
copper,  as  sulphides;  besides,  also,  sometimes  native  silver  and  gold. 

Var.  —  1.  Ordinary,  (a)  Crystallized;  (6)  somewhat  fibrous  and  plumose;  (c)  cleav- 
able, granular  coarae  or  fine;  (d)  cr3rpto-crystallme.  The  variety  with  octi^edral  cleavaf^e 
is  rare;  in  it  the  usual  cubic  cleavage  is  obtained  readily  after  heating  to  200**  or  300°;  the 
peculiar  cleavage  may  be  connected  with  the  bismuth  usually  present.  One  variety  showing 
octahedral  cleavage  contained  a  small  amount  of  tellurium. 

2.  Argentiferous.  All  galena  is  more  or  less  argentiferous,  and  no  external  characters 
serve  to  distinguish  the  kinds  that  are  much  so  from  those  that  are  not.  The  silver  is 
detected  by  cupellation,  and  may  amount  from  a  few  thousandths  of  one  per  cent  to  one 
per  cent  or  more;  when  mined  for  silver  it  ranks  as  a  sHver  ore. 

3.  Containing  arsenic,  or  antimony ,  or  a  compound  of  these  metals,  as  impurity.  Here 
belong  hlei»chwe^ irom  Claustal,  Harz  Mts.,  with  0*22  Sb,  and  ateinmannite  rrom  Pribram, 
Bohemia,  with  both  arsenic  and  antimony. 

Pyr.  —  In  the  open  tube  gives  sulphurous  fumes.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses,  emits  sul- 
phurous fumes,  coats  the  coal  yeUow  near  the  assay  (PbO)  and  white  with  a  bluish  border 
at  a  distance  (PbSOi,  chiefly),  and  yields  a  globule  of  metallic  lead.  Decomposed  by  strong 
nitric  acid  with  the  separation  of  some  sulphur  and  the  formation  of  lead  sulphate. 

Djff.  —  Distinguished,  except  in  very  nne  granular  varieties,  by  its  cubic  cleavage;  the 
color  and  the  hi^  specific  gravity  are  characteristic;  also  the  blowpipe  reactions. 

Micro.  —  In  polished  section  shows  white  color  with  smooth  surface  usually  showing 
triangular  pits.     With  HNOa  blackeas;  with  FeCU  becomes  bright,  iridescent. 

Aitif.  —  Crystallised  galena  has  been  formed  in  numerous  ways.  In  nature  it  is  appar- 
ently commonly  formed  by  hydrochemical  reactions  perhaps  similar  to  the  following  labora- 
tory methods:  gedena  was  produced  by  allowing  a  mixture  of  lead  chloride,  sodiiun  bicar- 
bonate and  a  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  to  remain  in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  months. 
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Pyrite  or  marcasite  heated  with  a  solution  of  lead  chloride  will  produce  galena;  a  solution  d 
l^td  nitrate  when  heated  with  ammonium  sulphydrate  will  yield  galena.  Galena  is  fre- 
quently observed  in  fiirnace  sla^. 

Obs.  —  One  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of  the  metallic  sulphides.  Occurs  in  beds 
and  veins,  both  in  crystalline  and  uncrystalline  rocks.  Very  commonly  found  together  with 
zinc  ores  in  connection  with  limestone  rocks.  It  is  often  associated  with  pyrite,  marcasite, 
sphalerite,  chalcopyrite,  arsenopyrite,  etc..  in  a  gangue  of  quartz,  calcite,  oarite  or  fluorite, 
etc.;  also  with  cerussite,  anglesite,  and  otner  salts  of  lead,  which  are  frequent  results  of  its 
alteration.    It  is  also  common  with  gold,  and  in  veins  oC  silver  ores. 

A  few  of  the  notable  locahties  at  whicn  galena  has  been  found  are  as  follows: 

At  Freiberg  in  Saxony  in  veins  in  gneiss;  at  Claustal  and  Neudorf ,  etc.,  in  the  Harz  Mts., 
and  at  Fhbram  in  Bohemia,  it  forms  veins  in  clay  slate;  similarly  in  Styria:  in  limestone 
at  Bleiberg,  Carinthia;  in  oilesia,  Prussia;  at  Gonderbach  near  Laasphe,  Westphalia;  at 
Schenmitz,  Kapmkj  etc.,  Hungary;  Joachimstal,  Bohemia;  at  Poullaouen  and  Huelgpet, 
Brittany,  France;  m  Moresnet  clistrict  in  Belgium;  in  province  of  Cagliari,  Sardinia;  in 
Spain,  in  granite  at  Linares,  also  in  Catalonia,  Grenada,  and  elsewhere;  in  veins  throu^  the 
graywacke  of  Leadhill,  Scotland,  and  the  contact  homstones  of  Cornwall;  filling  cavities  in 
the  limestone  of  Derbyshire^  Cumberland,  and  the  northern  districts  of  England,  associated 
with  calcite,  dolomite,  fiuonte,  barite,  witherite,  calamine  and  sphalerite;  in  many  places  in 
AustraUa,  Chile,  Bohvia,  Peru,  etc. 

Extensive  deposits  of  this  ore  in  the  United  States  exist  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Wisconsin.  The  ore  occurs  usually  filling  cavities  or  chambers  in  stratified  limestone, 
of  different  periods,  from  Silurian  to  Carboniferous.  It  is  associated  with  sphalerite,  smith- 
sonite,  calcite,  pyrite,  etc.  The  Missoiuri  mines  are  situated  in  three  district^  in  tiie  southern 
part  of  the  state,  (1)  Southeastern,  chiefly  in  St..Francis,  Washington  and  Madison  counties, 
^2)  Central,  (3)  Southwestern  or  Joplin  district,  the  latter  producing  chiefly  zinc.  Other 
aistricts  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  are  found  in  southwestern  Wis.,  eastern  Iowa  and 
northwestern  111.  Also  occurs  m  N.  Y.,  at  Rossie,  St.  Lawrec^ce  Co.,  in  crystals  with  calcite 
and  chalcopyrite;  in  Pa.,  at  Phcenixville  and  elsewhere.  In  Col.,  at  Leadville  and  Aspen, 
there  are  productive  mines  of  argentiferous  galena,  also  at  Georgetown,  the  San  Juan  dis- 
trict and  elsewhere.  Mined  for  silver  in  the  Caur  d'Alene  region  in  Idaho;  at  the  Park 
City  and  Tintic  districts  in  Utah. 

The  name  galena  is  from  the  Latin  galena  (yaXrimi),  a  name  given  to  lead  ore  or  the 
dross  from  melted  lead. 

Use.  —  The  most  important  ore  of  lead  and  frequently  a  valuable  ore  of  silver. 

CuFROPLinifB'iTE.  A  massive  mineral,  from  Chile,  varying  in  characters  from  galena  to 
those  of  chalcocite  and  covellite:  oomnosition,  CusS.2PbS(?).  Material  classed  here  from 
Butte.  Mon.,  gave  formula,  5CusS.PbS.  Alisonile  is  massive,  deep  indigo-blue  quickly 
tamisning;  corresponds  to  SCujS.PbS.  From  Mina  Grande,  Chile.  Whether  these  and 
similar  minerals  represent  definite  homogeneous  compounds,  or  only  ill-defined  alteration- 
products,  is  uncertain,  and  if  so  it  is  not  clear  whether  they  snould  be  classed  with  isometric 
galena  or  with  orthornombic  chalcocite. 

Altaite.  Lead  telluride,  PbTe.  Rarely  in  cubic  or  octahedral  crystab,  usually  massive 
with  cubic  cleavage.  G.  »  8*16.  Color  tin-white,  with  yellowisn  tinge  tarnishing  to 
bronze-3rellow.  From  the  Altai  Mts.,  with  hessite;  Coquimbo,  Chile;  Cal.,  Col.,  Bntiah 
Columbia. 

Claustbalite.    Lead  selenide,  PbSe.    Commonly  in  fine  granular  masses  resembling 

gilena.     Cleavage:    cubic.     G.  »  7*6-8*8.     Color  lead-gray,  somewhat  bluish.     From 
laustal,  Harz  Mts.,  Germany;  Cacheuta  mine,  Mendoza  River,  Argentina.     THkerodiie 
is  a  cobaltiferous  variety. 

Naumannite.  —  Silver-lead  telluride  (Ag2,Pb)Se.  In  cubic  crsrstals;  also  massive, 
flranular.  in  thin  plates.  Cleavage:  cubic.  G.  »  8*0.  Color  and  streak  iron-black. 
From  Tiikerode  in  the  Harz  Mts  ,  Germany. 

ARGENTITE.    Silver  Glance. 

Isometric.  Crystals  often  octahedral,  also  cubic;  often  distorted,  fre- 
quently grouped  in  reticulated  or  arborescent  forms;  also  filiform.  Massive; 
embedded;  as  a  coating. 

Cleavage:  a(lOO),  d(110)  in  traces.  Fracture  small  subconchoidal.  Per- 
fectly sectile.  H.  =  2-2*5.  G.  =  7-20-7-36.  Luster  metallic.  Color  and 
streak  blackish  lead-gray;  streak  shining.     Opaque. 

Comp.  —  Silver  sulphide,  Ag2S  =  Sulphur  12-9,  silver  871  =  100. 
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Pyr.,  etc.  In  the  open  tube  gives  off  sulphurous  fumes.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  with 
intumescence  in  O.F.,  emitting  sulphurous  fumes,  and  yielding  a  globule  of  silver. 

Diff.  —  Distinguished  from  other  sulphides  by  being  readily  cut  with  a  knife;  also  by 
3rielding  metallic  silver  on  charcoal. 

Micro.  —  In  polished  section  shows  gravish  white  color  with  a  smooth  surface  which  is 
easily  scratched.  Turns  brown  with  HXOa,KCX  and  FeCh;  with  cone.  HCI  tarnished 
iridescent  by  fumes  and  blackened  by  acid. 

Artif.  —  Argentite  is  very  easily  prepared  artificially  and  in  numerous  ways.  Sulphur, 
sulphur  dioxide  or  hydrog^  sulphide  will  act  upon  metallic  silver  or  any  of  its  common 
ooinpoundsy  either  in  solution  or  as  sohds,  to  produce  silver  sulphide. 

Obs.  —  Foimd  at  Freiberg,  etc..  Saxony;  Andreasberg,  Harz  Mts.,  Germany;  Schemnitz, 
Hungary:  Joachimstal,  Bohemia;  Kongsbere,  Norway:  Sardinia.  In  South  America  at  sil- 
ver mines  in  Chile,  Peru  and  Bolivia.  In  Mexico  in  tne  states  of  Chihuahua,  Guanajuato, 
etc.  Important  ore  at  Comstock  Lode,  Tonapah,  etc.,  Nev.;  Aspen,  Leadville,  etc.  CoL 
Found  at  Port  Arthur  on  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

Use.  —  An  important  ore  of  silver. 

Jaij'aitb  is  a  cupriferous  argentite  from  Jalpa,  Mexico. 

Hessite.  —  Silver  telluride,  AgsTe.  Isometric.  Usually  massive,  compact  or  fine- 
grained. Cleavage  indistinct.  Somewhat  sectile.  H.  «  2 '5-3.  G.  »  8*31-8*45.  Color 
between  lead-gray  and  steel-gray.  From  the  Altai  Mts.;  at  Nagydg,  B6tes  and  Rdzb^ya 
in  Tran£ylvania;  Chile  near  Arqueros,  Coquimbo.  In  Mexico  at  San  Sebastian,  Jalisco. 
In  the  United  States,  Calaveras  Co.,  Cal.;  Boulder  Co.,  Col.;  Utah.  This  species  alao 
often  contains  gold  and  thus  graduates  toward  petzite. 

Petzite.  —  (Ag,Au)sTe  with  Ag  :  Au  »  3  :  1.  Massive;  granular  to  compact.  Slightly 
aectile  to  brittle.  H.  »  2*5-3.  G  =8*7-9*02.  Color  steel-gray  to  iron4>lack :  tamii£ing. 
From  Nagydg,  Tran^lvania;  Kalgoorlie.  West  Australia;  Yale  District,  British  Columbia; 
Col.;  Poverty  Hill,  Tuolunme  Co.,  and  elsewhere,  Cal. 

Aguilarite.  Silver  selenide,  AeiS  and  Ag2(S,Se).  In  skeleton  dodecahedral  ciystab. 
Sectile.     G.  »  7*586.    Color  iron-black.     From  Guanajuato,  Mexico. 

Berzelianite.  Copper  selenide,  CutSe.  In  thin  dendritic  crusts  and  disseminated. 
G.  —  671.  Color  silver-white,  tamishmg.  From  Skrikerum,  Sweden;  Lehrbach,  in  the 
Harz  Mts.,  Germany. 

LehrtMchite.  Selenide  of  lead  amd  mercury,  PbSe  with  HgSe.  Massive,  granular. 
G.  «  7*8.     Color  lead-gray  to  iron-black.     From  Lehrbach,  in  the  Harz  Mts.,  Germany. 

Bncairlte.  CufSe.AgsSe.  Massive,  granular.  G.  »  7*50.  Color  between  silver- 
white  and  lead-gray.     FVom  the  Skirkerum  copper  mine,  Sweden;  also  Chile. 

Zorgite.  —  Selenide  of  lead  and  copper  in  varving  amounts.  Perhaps  a  mixture.  Mas- 
sive, granular.  G.  —  7-7*5.  Color  dark  or  light  lead-gray.  From  the  Harz  Mts.,  Germany; 
Cacheuta,  Argentina. 

Crookesite.  Selenide  of  copper  and  thallium,  also  silver  (1-5  p.  c),  (Cu,Tl,Ag)iSe. 
Massive,  compact.  G.  »  6*9.  Luster  metallic.  Color  lead-gray.  From  the  mine  of 
Skiriccrum,  Sweden. 

Umangite.  CuSe.CusSe.  Massive,  fine-granular  to  compact.  H.  «  3.  G.  »  5-620L 
Color  dark  cherry-red.    From  La  Rioja,  Argentina. 

2.    Chalcocite  Group 

a  :b  :c 

Chalcocite  CutS  0*5822  :  1  :  0*9701 

Stromeyeiite  AgjS.CujS  05822  :  1  :  0.9668 

Stembergite  AgzS.Fe^S^  0-5832  :  1  :  0.8391 

Frieseite  0-5970  :  1  :  0-7352 

Acanthite  AgsS  0-6886  :  1  : 0-9944 

The  species  of  the  Chalcocite  Group  crystallize  in  the  orthorhombic 
system  with  a  prismatic  angle  approximating  to  60°;  they  are  hence  pseudo- 
hexagonal  in  form,  especially  when  twinned.  The  group  is  parallel  to  the 
Galena  Group,  since  CujS  appears  in  isometric  form  in  cuproplumbite  and  AgjS 
alao  in  argentite.    Some  authors  include  dyscrasite  here  (see  p.  361). 
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CHALCOCITE.    Copper  Glance.    Rednithit«. 

Orthorhombic.     Axes  a  :b  :c  =  0-5822  :  I  :  0-9701. 

"^"tZ-  ,ii9,  ^  ]JP  "    *"°  25'-  cp,  001  A  111  -  62"  35J'. 

dd;  (021)  A(fil  =  125°  28'.  PP    ,  HI  A  ill  -  53°  3*' 
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Crystals  pseudo-hexagonal  in  angle,  also  by  twinning  (tw,  pi.  m(llO)). 
Often  massive,  structure  granular  to  compact  and  impalpable. 

Cleavage:  m(llO)  indistinct;  etching  of  orientated  crystals  develops  cleav- 
ages parallel  to  the  three  pinacoids.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Rather  sectile. 
H.  =  2*5-3.  G.  =  5-5-5-8.  Luster  metallic.  Color  and  streak  blackish 
lead-gray,  often  tarnished -blue  or  green,  dull.     Opaque. 

Comp.  —  Cuprous  sulphide,  CujS  =  Sulphur  202,  copper  79'8  =  100. 
Sometimes  iron  in  small  amount  is  present,  also  silver. 

Prr.,  etc.  —  In  the  open  tube  dves  sulphurous  fumes.    B.B.  on  charcoal  melts  to  a 
dobule,  which  boils  with  spirting;  the  ^ne  powder  roast«d  at  a  low  temperature  on  charcoal, 
'      ■    •  ■    "  "      ■  "         '       '      -       —      opper.     Soluble  in  nitric  add. 

brittle;    bomite  has  a  different  color  on 

Micro.  —  In  polished  section  shows  {^rayiah  or  bluish  white  color  with  smooth  surface. 
With  HNOi  efTervescee  and  etches,  tuminK  more  or  less  blue,  and  develops  cleavage  direc- 
tions; with  KCN  blackens  and  etches. 

Artif.  —  Chalcocite  has  been  prepared  artificially  by  beating  the  vapors  of  cuprous 
chloride  and  hydrogen  sulphide  or  by  the  treatment  of  cupric  oxide  with  hydrogen  sulphide; 
also  by  the  heating  of  cupric  solutions  with  ammonium  sulphocyanat«  in  a  sealed  tube. 

Obs.  —  Chalcocite  is  an  important  ore  of  copper.  It  is  usually  secondary  in  its  ori^, 
being  found  in  the  upper,  enrichedportionsof  copper  veins.  It  is  commonly  amociat«d  with 
chalcopyrite,  bomite,  pyrite  cupnl«,  malachite,  aiurite,  etc. 

Cornwall  affords  splendid  crystals,  especisllv  the  diatricta  of  Saint  Just,  Camborne,  and 
B«druth  (redrulAi/e).  Oncurs  at  Joachimstal,  llohemia;  Tellemarken,  Norway;  compact 
and  massive  varieties  in  Siberia;  Saxony;  Mte.  Catini  mines  in  Tuscany;  Mexico;  South 
America. 

In  the  United  States,  Bristol,  Conn.,  has  afforded  large  and  brilliant  crystals;  also  found 
at  Simsbury  and  Cheshire;  at  Schuyler's  mines, 'N.  J.;  in  Nev..  in  Washoe,  Humboldt, 
Churchill  and  Nye  counticfl;  at  Clifton.  Aril.;  in  Mon.,  massive  at  Butte  in  great  amounts. 
Notable  deposit  at  Kennecott.  Copper  River  District,  Alaska.  Found  in  Canada,  with 
chalcopyrite  and  bomite  at  the  Acton  mines  and  elsewhere  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Use.  —  An  important  ore  of  copper. 

Stromeyerite.  (Ag,Cu)iS,  or  Ag^.CujS.  Rarely  in  orthorhombic  cryatala,  cJten 
twinned.  Commonly  massive,  compact.  H.  =>  2'3-3.  G,  <>  6'15-6'3.  Luster  metallic. 
Color  and  streak  dart  steel-gray.  From  the  Zmeinogorsk  mine,  Siberia;  Silesia;  also  Chile, 
Zacatecas,  Mexico;  Cobalt,  Ontario;  the  Heintzetmsn  mine  in  AHi.';  Col. 

Chalmersite.  CuiS.Fe,S|.  Orthorhombic.  Axial  ratio  near  that  of  chalcocite.  In 
thin  elongated  prisms  vertically  striated.  Twins  common  with  m(llO)  ss  tw.  pi,  reaem- 
Uing  chalcocite,  H,  —  3'5.  G,  —  4*7.  Color  brass-  to  bronise-yellow.  Stroiigly  mag- 
netic.   From  Ute  Morro  Velho  gold  mine,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil. 
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OrthorhoTubic.  CrystaJs  tabular  ||  g(001).  Commonly  in  fan-like  aggre- 
gations; twins,  tw.  pi.  m(llO).  Cleavage  :  c(OOl),  hi^y  perfect.  Thin 
Umime  flexible,  like  tin-foil.  H.  =  1-1-5,  G.  =  4-215.  Luster  metallic. 
Color  pinchbeck-brown.     Streak  black.     Opaque. 

Comp.  —  AgFejS,  or  AgtS.FcS,  =  Sulphur  30.4,  sUver  34.2,  iron  35.4 
=  100. 

Oba.  —  Occurs  with  pyr&rgyril«  and  Btepbanite  at  Joachimatal,  Bohemia,  and  Johann- 
georgenatadt,  Saxony. 

Fbiesbite.    Near  Ht«mbergite.     In  thick  tabular  crystals.     H.  -  2-5;    G.  =  4*22. 

Color  dark  gray.    Composition  AgiFeiSi-    Occurs  with  marcasite  at  Joochimstal,  Bohemia. 

Acanthite.    Silver  sulphide,  Ag^,  like  argentite.    In  slender  prismatic  crygtala  (or- 

thorhombic).    Scctde.   G.  ->  7-2-7'3.    Color  iron-black.   Occurs  at  Joachimatal,  Bohemia; 

also  at  Freiberg  and  Schaeebei^,  Saxony;  at  Rico,  Col. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  acanthite  may  be  only  argentite  in  distorted  iaometric  cryB> 
tab. 

Sphalerite  Group.    RS.     Isometric-tetrahedral 
Sphalerite  ZnS  Onofrite  Hg(S,Se) 

Metacinnabarite         HgS  Alabandite         MnS 

Guadalcazarite        (Hg,Zn)S  Coloradoite        HgTe        Massive 

Tiemamiite  H^e 

The  Sphalerite  Group  embraces  a  number  of  sulphides,  selenidee,  etc., 
of  zinc,  mercury,  and  manganese.  These  are  isometric-tetrahedral  in  crystal- 
lization. 

SPHALEKITB,  Zinc  Blende  or  Blbndk.    Black-Jack,  Mock-Lead,  False  Galena. 
Isometric-tetrahedral.     Often  in  tetrahedrons.     Twins  common:   tw.  pi. 
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o(UI);  twinning  often  repeated,  sometimes  as  polysynthetic  lamells.  Com- 
monly massive  cleavable,  coarse  to  fine  granular  and  compact;  also  foliated, 
sometimes  fibrous  and  radiated  or  plumose;  also  botryoidal  and  other  imita- 
tive shapes.  Cryptocrystalline  to  amorphous,  the  latter  sometimes  as  a 
powder. 

Cleavage:  dodecahedral,  highly  perfect.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Brittle. 
H.  =  3-5-1.  0.  =  3-9-41;  4-063  white,  N.  J.  Luster  resinous  to  adaman- 
tine. Color  commonly  yellow,  brown,  black;  also  red,  green  to  white,  and 
when  pure  nearly  colorless.  Streak  brownish  to  Lght  yellow  and  white. 
Transparent  to  translucent.     Refractive  index  high:  n  =  2-3692, 

Conq).  —  Zinc  sulphide.  ZnS  -  Sulphur  33,  zinc  67  =  100.  Often  con- 
taining iron  and  manganese,  and  sometimes  cadmium,  mercury  and  raidy  lead 
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and  tin.    Also  sometimes  contains  traces  of  indium,  gallium  and  thallium; 
may  be  argentiferous  and  auriferous. 

Var.  —  1.  Ordinary.  Contaimng  little  or  no  iron:  from  colorless  white  to  yellowish 
brown,  sometimes  green;  G.  »  4*0-4'l.  The  red  or  reddish  brown  transparent  crystallicec 
kinds  are  sometimes  called  ruby  blende  or  ruby  zinc.  The  massive  cleavable  forms  are  the 
most  common,  varying  from  coarse  to  fine  granular;  also  cryptocrystalline.  SchalenbUnde 
is  a  closely  compact  variety,  of  a  pale  liver-brown  color,  in  concentric  layers  with  reniform 
surface;  galena  and  marcasite  are  often  interstratified.  The  fibrous  forms  are  chiefly 
wurtzite.    A  soft  white  amorphous  form  of  zinc  sulphide  occurs  in  Cherokee  Co.,  Kan. 

2.  Ferriferous:  Marmatile.  Containing  10  p.  c.  or  more  of  iron;  dark-brown  to  black; 
G.  =  3  •9-4*05.  The  proportion  of  F^  to  2nS  varies  from  1  :  5  to  1  :  2,  and  the  last  ratio  is 
that  of  the  christophile  of  Breithaupt,  a  brilliant  black  sphalerite  from  St.  Christophe  mine, 
at  Breitenbrunn,  having;  G.  =  3-91-3 -923. 

3.  Cadmiferous:  Pribramitey  Przibramiie.  The  amoimt  of  cadmium  present  in  any 
sphalerite  thus  far  analyzed  is  less  than  5  per  cent.  * 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  Difficultly  fusible.  In  the  open  tube  sulphurous  fumes,  and  genially 
changes  color.  B.B.  on  charcoal,  in  R.F.,  gives  a  coating  of  zinc  oxide,  whicn  is  yellow  while 
hot  and  white  after  coolins.  K  cadmium  is  present  a  reddish  brown  coating  of  cadmium 
oxide  wiU  form  first.  Witn  cobalt  solution  tne  zinc  oxide  coating  gives  a  ^reen  color  when 
heated  in  O.F.  Most  varieties,  after  roasting,  give  with  borax  a  reaction  for  iron.  Dissolves 
in  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Diff.  —  Varies  widely  in  color  and  appearance,  but  distinguished  by  the  resinous  luster 
in  all  but  deep  black  varieties;  usually  exhibits  distinct  cleavage;  nearly  infasible  B.B.; 
yields  a  zinc  oxide  coating  on  charcoal. 

Ifticro.  —  In  polished  section  shows  a  gray  color  with  smooth  surface.  Transparent, 
yellow  to  brown  with  oblique  illumination.  With  HNO3  becomes  slowly  brown,  often 
showing  crystal  structure;  with  aqua  regia  effervesces  and  blackens. 

Artif . ; —  Sphalerite  has  been  artificially  formed  by  heating  zinc  solutions  in  hydrogen 
sulphide  inclosed  in  a  sealed  tube;  also  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  over  heated  zinc 
chloride. 

Obs.  —  Sphalerite  is  the  most  important  ore  of  zinc.  It  occurs  in  both  crystalline  and 
sedimentary  rocks,  being  especially  common  in  the  limestones,  where  it  often  occurs  as 
beds  of  considerable  size.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  galena,  also  with  chalcopvrite, 
pyrite,  barite,  fluorite,  siderite,  etc.  Commonly  "found  with  silver  ores.  Of  the  two  forms 
of  zinc  sulphide,  sphalerite  is  the  form  which  crystallizes  below  1020^  while  wurtzite  is 
deposited  at  higher  temperatures.  Zinc  sulphide  is  deposited  from  alkaline  solutions  as 
sphalerite;  from  acid  solutions  both  forms  are  deposited,  the  amount  of  sphalerite  increas- 
ing with  the  temperature  while  that  of  wurtzite  increases  with  the  acidity  of  the  solution. 

Some  of  the  chief  locab'ties  for  ciystaUized  sphalerite  are:  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland 
and  at  St.  Agnes  and  elsewhere  in  Cornwall,  England^  Andreasberg  and  Neudorf  in  the 
Harz  Mts.,  Freiberg,  and  other  localities  in  Saxony;  Pribram,  and  Scnlackenwald  in  Bohe- 
mia; Kapnik,  Schemnitz  and  Felsobdnya,  in  Hungary;  Nagyig  and  Rodna  in  Transyl- 
vania; the  Binnental  in  Switzerland,  isolated  crystals  of  great  beauty,  yellow  to  brown,  in 
cavities  of  dolomite.  A  beautiful  transparent  variety  yielding  lar^e  cleavage  masses  is 
brought  from  Picos  de  Europa,  Santander,  Spain,  where  it  occurs  m  a  brown  hmestone. 
A  similar  variety  with  golden  brown  to  green  colors  from  Chi  vera  mine,  Cannanea,  Mexico. 
Large  crystals  from  Ani  copper  mines,  Ugo,  Japan.  Fibrous  varieties  (see  wurtzite)  are 
obtained  at  Pribram;  Geroldseck  in  Baden ;  Raibl,  Carinthia;  also  in  Cornwall.  The  origi- 
nal marmatitp  is  from  Marmato  near  Popayan,  Italy. 

The  important  zinc  ore  districts  of  the  United  States  in  which  sphalerite  is  the  chief 
zinc  mineral  are  found  in  Missouri,  Colorado,  Montana,  Wisconsin,  Idaho  and  Kansas. 
Some  localities  noteworthy  for  the  specimens  they  have  produced  are  as  follows:  In  Conn., 
at  Roxburj'.  In  N.  J.,  a  white  variety  (cleiophane)  at  Franklin  Furance.  In  Pa.,  at  the 
Wheatley  and  Perkiomen  lead  mines,  in  crystals;  near  Friedensville,  Lehigh  Co.,  a  gra3rish 
waxy  variety.  In  111.,  near  Rosiclare,  with  galena  and  calcite;  at  Marsden'  diggings^  near 
Galena,  in  stalacites,  with  crystallized  marcasite,  and  gpaJcna;  at  Warsaw.  In  Wis.,  at 
Mineral  Point,  in  fine  crystals.  In  Ohio,  at  Tiffin.  In  Mo.,  in  beautiful  crystallizations  with 
galena,  marcasite  and  calcite  at  Joplin  and  other  points  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state; 
the  deposits  here  occur  in  limestone  and  are  of  great  extent  and  value;  also  in  adjoining 
parts  of  Kan.     In  Col.,  at  many  places. 

Named  blende  because,  while  often  resembling  galena,  it  yielded  no  lead,  the  word  in 
German  meaning  hlijid  or  deceiving.    Sphalerite  is  from  (r^Xcpoc ,  treacherous. 
Use.  —  The  most  important  ore  of  zinc. 
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Mercuric  sulphide,  HgS.  In  composition  like  cinnabar,  but  occurs 
in  black  tetrahedral  crystals;  also  massive.  G.  »  77.  In  Cal.,  from  the  Reddington 
mine,  Lake  county,  with  cinnabar,  quartz  and  marcasite;  and  from  San  Joaquin,  Orange 
Ck>.    Found  also  at  Idria  in  Austria. 

Guadalcazarite.  Near  metacinnabarite,  but  contains  zinc  (up  to  4  p.  c).  Guadal- 
casar,  Mexico.    Probably  a  mixture. 

Tienuumite.  Mercuric  selenide,  HgSe.  Isometric-tetrahedraL  Commonly  massive; 
compact.  G.  »  819  Utah;  8*30-8*47  Claustal.  Luster  metallic.  Color  steel-gray  to 
blackish  lead-gray.  Streak  nearly  black.  Occurs  at  Claustal  in  the  Harz  Mts.;  Cal.,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Clear  lake;  Marysvale,  Piute  Co.,  Utah. 

Onofrite.    Hg(S,Se)  with  Se  «  4*5  to  6*5  p.  c.    San  Onofre,  Mexico;  Marysvale,  Utah. 

Coloradoite.  Mercuric  telluride,  HsTe.  Massive.  Conchoidal  fracture.  H.  »  2*5. 
G.  "  8*07  (Kalgoorlie).  Color  iron-biack.  Originally  found  sparingly  in  Colorado. 
Rather  abimdant  at  the  Kalsoorlie  district,  West  Australia.  Material  called  kalgoorlite 
is  a  mixture  of  coloradoite  and  petzite. 

'*•  Alabandite.  Manganese  sulphide,  MnS.  Isometric-tetrahedral;  usually  granular 
massive.  Cleavage:  cubic,  perfect.  G.  »  3*95-4*04.  Luster  submetallic.  Color  iron- 
black.  Streak  green.  Occurs  at  Nagyd^,  Transylvania;  Kapnik,  Hungary;  Mexico; 
Peru;  crystallized  and  massive  on  Snake  River,  Summit  county.  Col.;  Tombstone,  Ariz. 

Oldhamite.  Calcium  sulphide,  CaS.  In  pale  brown  spherules  with  cubic  cleavage  in' 
the  Busti  meteorite.    Also  noted  in  Allegan  meteorite. 

PENTLANDITE. 

Isometric.  Massive,  granular.  Cleavage:  octahedral.  Fracture  uneven. 
Brittle.  H.  =  3 '5-4.  G.  =  5*0.  Luster  metallic.  Color  light  bronze- 
yeUow.    Streak  light  bronze-brown.    Opaque.    Not  magnetic. 

Comp.  —  A  sulphide  of  iron  and  nickel,  (Fe,Ni)S.    In  part,  2FeS.NiS 

=  Sulphur  36-0,  iron  420,  nickel  220  =  100. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  with  chalcopjrrite  near  Lillehammer,  Norway.  Also  from  Sudbuiy, 
Ontario,  where  it  is  intimately  associated  with  nickeliferous  pyrrhotite.  It  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  latter  by  its  cleavage. 

4«    Cinnabar'WurtMite'Millerite  Group.    Rhombohedral   or   Hexagonal 

c 
Cinnabar            HgS       Rhombohedral-Trapezohedral        1*1453 
CoveUite  CuS  11466 

c  c 

Greenockite       CdS  Hexagonal-Hemimorphic  08109  or  0*9364 

Wurtzite  ZnS  "  08175        0*9440 

MOlerite  NiS  Rhombohedral  0*9883 

NiccoUte  NiAs  "  0*8194     0*9462 

Breithauptite     NiSb  "  0*8586     0*9915 

Ante  Ni(Sb,A8) 

Pyrrhotite  FenSi2,  etc.  Hexagonal  0*8701      1*0047 

TroiUte  FeS 

This  fourth  group  among  the  monosulphides  includes  several  subdivisions, 
as  shown  in  the  scheme  above,  and  the  relations  of  the  species  are  not  in  all 
cases  perfectly  clear.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  sulphides  of  mercury  and  zinc, 
already  represented  in  the  sphalerite  group,  appear  here  again. 

If,  as  suggested  by  Groth,  the  prominent  pyramids  of  wurtzite,  greenockite,  etc.,  be 
made  pyranuds  of  the  second  series  (e.^..  x  =  ll22,  instead  of  lOTl),  then  the  values  of  e 
in  the  second  column  are  obtained,  which  correspond  to  millerite.  The  form  of  several  of 
these  species,  however,  is  only  imperfectly  known.  A  rhombohedral  form  for  greenockite 
has  been  suggested. 
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CINNABAR. 

Rhombohedral-trapezohedral.    Axis  c  ^  ri453. 

rr\  1011  A  Ton  «  87**  23'. 
ti',  4045  A  4045  =  78**  0}'. 
cr,  0001  A  ICll  =  52^  54'. 

Crystals  usually  rhombohedral  or  thick  tabular  in  habit,  rarely  showing 
trapezohedral  faces;  in  rhombohedral  penetration  twins;  also  acicular  pris- 
matic. In  crystalline  incrustations,  granular,  massive;  sometimes  as  an 
earthy  coating. 

Cleavage:  m(lOlO)  perfect.  Fracture  subconchoidal,  uneven.  Some- 
what sectile.  H.  =  2-2-5.  G.  =  8'0-8'2.  Luster  adamantine,  inclining  to 
metallic  when  dark-colored,  and  to  dull  in  friable  varieties.  Color  cochineal- 
red,  often  inclining  to  brownish  red  and  lead-gray.  Streak  scarlet.  Trans- 
parent to  opaque.  Optically  +  .  Indices:  cor  =  282,  cr  =  3*14.  See  Art. 
394. 

Var.  —  1.  Ordinary:  either  (a)  crystallized;  (6)  massivef  granular  embedded  or  com- 
pact; bright  red  to  reddish  brown  in  color;  (c)  earthy  and  bright  red.  2.  Hepatic.  Of  a 
uver-brown  color,  with  sometimes  a  brownish  streak,  occasionally  slaty  in  structure,  though 
commonly  granular  or  compact. 

Comp.  —  Mercuric  sulphide,  HgS  =  Sulphur  138,  mercury  862  =  100. 
Usually  impure  from  the  admixture  of  clay,  iron  oxide,  bitumen. 

Pyr.  —  In  the  closed  tube  alone  a  black  sublimate  of  mercuric  sulphide,  but  with  sodium 
carbonate  one  of  metallic  mercury.  Carefully  heated  in  the  open  tube  gives  sulphurous 
fumes  and  metallic  mercury,  which  condenses  in  minute  globules  on  the  cold  wails  of  the 
tube.    B.B.  on  charcoal  wholly  volatile,  but  only  when  quite  free  from  gangue. 

Diff.  —  Characterised  by  its  color  and  vermuion  streak,  hish  specific  gravity  (reduced, 
however,  by  the  gangue  usually  present),  softness;  also  by  the  olowpipe  characters  (e.g.,  in 
the  closed  tube) .    Resembles  some  varieties  of  hematite  and  cuprite. 

Artif .  —  Cinnabar  has  been  produced  artificially  by  several  methods  which  are,  how- 
ever, in  general  modifications  of  the  two  following  types:  (1)  When  the  black  mercury  sul- 
phide formed  by^the  direct  union  of  mercury  and  sulphur  is  sublimed,  cinnabar  is  the  prod- 
uct; (2)  the  black  sulphide  when  treated  with  solutions  of  alkaline  sulphides  isoonvoted 
into  cmnabar.  In  general  cinnabar  is  formed  under  alkaline  conditions  and  metacinnabarite 
under  acidic  conditions. 

Obs.  —  Cinnabar  is  the  only  common  mineral  of  mercury  and  with  rare  exceptions 
constitutes  the  ore  of  the  metal.  It  occurs  in  veins  filling  fissures  and  cavities  in  rocks  which 
are  commonly  sedimentary  in  character,  being  often  slates,  shales,  sandstones  or  limestones. 
While  infrequently  occurring  in  igneous  rocks  such  rocks  are  commonly  near  by  and  are 
thou^t  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  metal.  Cinnabar  is  deposited  from  hot  alkaline 
solutions  or  as  the  result  of  solfataric  action.  Pyrite  and  marcasite,  sulphides  of  copper, 
stibnite,  realgar,  gold^  etc.,  are  associated  minerals;  calcite,  quartz  or  opal,  also  barite, 
fluorite,  are  gangue  mmerals;  a  bituminous  mineral  is  common. 

The  most  important  European  deposits  are  at  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  at  Idria  in  Car> 
niola,  where  it  is  usuallv  massive ;  also  at  Bakmut  in  southern  Russia.  Cr3rstallixed  at 
Moochellandsberg  and  Wolfstein  in  the  Palatinate  and  at  the  mines  of  Mt.  Avala,  near 
Belgrade,  Servia;  at  Ripa  in  Tuscany;  at  AlB6saj6,  Himgary;  in  the  Ural  Mts.,  the  Ner- 
chinsk re^on  in  Transbaikalia;  in  large  twinned  rhombohedrons  from  Province  of  Kwei- 
chow,  Chma;  Japan;  Mexico;  Huancavelica,  Peru;  Chile. 

In  the  United  States  forms  extensive  mines  in  Cal.,  the  most  important  at  New  Almaden 
and  the  vicinity,  in  Santa  Clara  Co.;  also  at  Altoona,  Trinity  Co.;  it  is  now  forming  by 
solfataric  action  at  Sulphur  Bank,  Cal.,  and  Steamboat  Springs,  Nev.;  has  been  found  in 
southern  Utah;  important  deposits  occur  in  Brewster  Co.,  Texas;  idso  mined  in  Nev.  and 
Ariz. 

The  name  cinnabar  is  supposed  to  come  from  India,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  red  resin, 
dragon's  blood.  The  native  cinnabar  of  Theophrastus  is  true  cinnabar |  he  speaks  of  its 
affording  quicksilver.  The  Latin  name  of  cinnabar,  miniumf  is  now  given  to  red  lead,  a 
substance  which  was  early  used  for  adulterating  cinnabar,  and  so  got  at  last  the  name. 

Only  comparatively  few  localities  have  fumiSied  the  mineral  in  quantity. 

Use,  —  Tne  most  important  ore  of  mercury. 
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COVELUTB. 

Monoclinic  ?  Pseudohexagonal  through  twinning.  Crystals  usually  thin 
hexagonal  plates.    Often  massive. 

Cleavage:  basal,  perfect.  H.  =  1*5-2.  G.  =  4*6.  Luster  submetallic  to 
resinous.  Color  indigo-blue  or  darker.  Often  shows  fine  purple  color  when 
moistened  with  water.    Streak  lead-gray  to  black.     Opaque. 

Comp.  —  Cupric  sulphide,  CuS  =  Sulphur  33'6,  copper  66'4  =  100. 

Pvr.,  etc  —  Fusible  at  2*5  yielding  sulphuroua  fumes.  After  roasting  and  moistening 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gives  azure-blue  flame.     Much  sulphur  in  C.T. 

Micro.  —  In  polished  section  shows  blue  color  with  smooth  surface.  With  KCN  be- 
comes instantly  oeep  violet  which  ruYjs  o£F,  leaving  a  yellow  coating  and  rough  surface. 

Artif.  —  CoveUite  has  been  prepared  artificially  by  heating  in  sealed  tubes  a  cupric 
solution  with  ammonium  sulphocyanate  and  by  heating  sphalerite  in  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate. 

Obs.  —  CoveUite  is  a  mineral  of  secondary  origin  found  in  the  enriched  portions  of  copper 
sulphide  veins,  associated  with  chalcocite,  bomite,  etc.  Found  in  small  amounts  in  many 
places.  Noteworthy  localities  are  as  follows:  various  places  in  Germany;  in  exceptional 
crystals  at  Bor  in  Timoker  Kreis.  Servia;  on  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius;  in  Chile;  Province  of 
RikudiUj  Japan.  In  the  Unitea  States  at  the  Butte  district,  Mon.;  Sununitville,  Col.; 
La  Sal  district,  Utah;  Kenneoott,  Alaska,  etc. 


GKEBNOCKITB. 

Hexagpnal-hemimorphic.    Rarely  in  hemimorphic  crystals;    also  as  a 
coating. 

Cleavage:  a(1120)  distinct,  c(OOOl)  imperfect.  Fracture  conchoidal. 
Brittle.  H.  =  3--3'5,  G.  =  4'9--50.  Luster  adamantine  to  resinous.  Color 
honey-,  citron-,  or  orange-yeUow.  Streak  between 
orange-yellow  and  brick-red.  Neariy  transparent. 
Optically  +  .    w  =  2-506,  €  =  2529. 

Comp.  —  Cadmium  sulphide,  CdS  =  Sulphur  22*3, 
cadmium  77-7  =  100. 


Pyr.,  etc  —  In  the  closed  tube  assumes  a  carmine-red  color 
while  hot,  fading  to  the  original  yellow  on  cooling.  In  the 
open  tube  pives  sulfAurous  fumes.  B.B.  on  charcoal,  either 
alone  or  with  soda,  gives  in  R.F.  a  reddish  brown  coating. 
Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  affording  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Artif.  —  Greenoddte  has  been  prepared  artificially  in  sev- 
eral ways.  Precipitated  cadmium  sulphide  when  fused  with 
potassium  carbonate  and  sulphur  produced  greenockite  crystals;  also  when  cadmium 
sulphate,  calcium  fluoride  and  bwium  sulphide  were  fused  together.  Greenockite  is 
formed  when  cadmium  oxide  is  heated  in  sulphur  vapor. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  with  prehnite  at  Bishopton,  Renfrewshire,  and  elaewhere  in  Scotland. 
At  Pribram  in  Bohemia^  as  a  coating  on  sphalerite;  similarly  at  other  points;  so  too  in  the 
United  States  near  Fnedensville,  Pa.,  and  in  the  sine  region  of  southwestern  Mo.;  in 
Marion  Co.,  Ark.,  it  colors  smithsonite  bright  yellow;  noted  at  Franklin,  N.  J.  Not  un- 
oonunon  as  a  furnace  product. 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  cadmium. 


Zinc  sulphide,  ZnS.  like  sphalerite,  but  in  hemimorphic  hexagonal  crystals; 
also  fibrous  and  massive.  G.  »  3*98.  Color  brownish  black.  See  under  sphalerite,  p.  368, 
for  the  conditions  ci  its  formation.  From  a  fdlver-mine  near  Oruro  in  Bolivia;  Portugal; 
at  Mies,  Bohemia;  Peru.  In  cr\*!<tak  with  !<phalente  and  quartz  at  the  ''Original  Butte'' 
mine,  Butte,  Mon.    In  crystals  from  Joplin.  Mo.;  from  near  Fri5!«>,  Beaver  Co.,  Utah. 

Tne  massive  fibrous  forms  of  '*Schalenblende"  occur  at  Pribram,  Bohemia;  Liskeardy 
Cornwall,  etc.  Other  fonna,  from  Stolberg,  Wiesloch,  Altenbcrg,  Germany,  are  in  part 
wurtsite,  in  part  flphalerite. 
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MILLERTTE.    Capillary  Pyrites. 

Rhombohedral.  TJsually  in  very  dender  to  capillary  crjrstals,  often  in 
delicate  radiating  groups;  sometimes  interwoven  like  a  wad  of  hair.  Also  in 
columnar  tufted  coatings,  partly  semi-globular  and  radiated.  The  rhombohe- 
dron  (0ll2)  is  a  gliding  plane  and  artificial  twins  may  be  formed. 

Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  (lOll)  and  (0lT2).  Fracture  imeven.  Brittle; 
capillary  crystals  elastic.  H.  =  3-3 "5.  G.  =  5 -3-5 -65.  Luster  metallic. 
Color  brass-yellow,  inclining  to  bronze-yellow,  with  often  a  gray  iridescent 
tarnish.    Streak  greenish  black. 

Comp.  —  Nickel  sulphide,  NiS  =  Sulphur  35*3,  nickel  64-7  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  Id  the  open  tube  sulphurous  fumes.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  to  a  globule. 
When  roasted,  gives  with  borax  and  salt  of  jphosphorus  a  violet  bead  in  O.F.,  becooiing 
gray  in  R.F.  from  reduced  metallic  nickel.  On  charcoal  in  R.F.  the  roasted  mineral  gives 
a  coherent  metallic  mass,  attractable  by  the  magnet.  Most  varieties  also  show  traces  of 
copper^  cobalt,  and  iron  with  the  fluxes. 

Artif .  —  Crystals  of  millerite  have  been  formed  artificially  by  treating  under  pressure  a 
solution  of  nicKel  sulphate  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Obs.  —  Found  at  Joachimstal  and  Pribram  in  Bohemia;  in  Germany  at  Johann- 
georgenstadt  and  Freiberg,  Saxony;  Wissen,  Prussia;  in  Cornwall,  Endand. 

In  the  United  States^  at  Antwerp,  N.  Y.,  in  cavities  in  hematite;  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
at  the  Gap  mine,  in  thm  velvety  coating^  of  a  radiated  fibrous  structure.  With  calcite, 
dolomite  and  fluorite,  forming  ddicate  tcingled  hair-like  tufts,  in  geodes  in  limestone,  often 
penetrating  the  calcite  crystals,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  similarly  near  Milwaukee,  Wis.  At 
Orford,  Quebec. 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  nickel. 

Betrichtte.  NiS  like  millerite,  but  with  lower  specific  gravity  (4*7).  Laspeyrea  con- 
sideis  aU  millerite  as  formed  by  paramorphism  from  beyrichite.  Found  in  Westerwald, 
Rhine-Prussia. 

Hauchbcornitb.  Perhaps  Ni(Bi,Sb,S).  In  tabular  tetragonal  crystals.  H.  »  5. 
G.  ■»  6*4.    Color  light  bronze-yellow.    From  Hamm  a.  d.  Sieg,  Germany. 

NICCOLITE.    Copper  Nickel. 

Hexagonal.  Crystals  rare.  Usually  massive,  structure  nearly  impal- 
pable; also  reniform,  columnar;  reticulated,  arborescent.  Fracture  uneven. 
Brittle.  H.  =  5-55.  G.  =  7'33-7'67.  Luster  metallic.  Color  pale  cop- 
per-red.   Streak  pale  brownish  black.    Opaque. 

Comp.  —  Nickel  arsenide,  NiAs  =  Arsenic  56' 1,  nickel  43*9  =  100. 
Usually  contains  a  little  iron  and  cobalt,  also  sulphur;  sometimes  part  of  the 
arsenic  is  replaced  by  antimony,  and  then  it  graduates  toward  breithauptite. 
The  intermediate  varieties  have  been  called  arite, 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  on  intense  ignition  gives  a  faint  sublimate  of  arsenic. 
In  the  open  tube  a  sublimate  of  arsenic  trioxide,  with  a  trace  of  sulphurous  fumes,  the 
assay  becoming  3rellowish  green.  On  charcoal  gives  arsenical  fumes  ana  fuses  to  a  ^obulc, 
which,  treated  with  borax  glass,  affords^  by  successive  oxidation,  reactions  for  iron,  cobalt, 
and  nickel;  the  antimonial  varieties  give  also  reactions  for  antimony.  Soluble  in  aqua 
regia. 

Obs.  —  Accompanies  cobalt,  silver  and  copper  ores  in  Germany  in  the  Saxon  mines  of 
Annaberg,  Schneeberg,  Mansfield,  etc.;  also  m  Thuringia,  Hesse,  and  in  St>[ria;  at  Alle- 
mont,  Dauphin^,  at  Balen  in  the  Basses  Pyren6es,  France  (arite) ;  at  the  Ko  mines  in  Nord- 
mark,  Sweden;  occasionally  in  Ck)mwall,  Chile;  abimdant  at  Mina  de  la  Rioja,  Oriocha, 
Argentina.  In  the  United  States,  sparingly  at  Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J.,  Silver  Cliff,  Col. 
In  Canada,  at  Cobalt,  Ontario. 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  nickel. 

Temiskamite.  Described  as  having  composition  NiiAsg,  has  been  shown  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  niccoliief  maticherite  and  a  httle  cSmUite, 

Breithauptite.  Nickel  antimonide.  NiSb.  Rarely  in  hexagonal  crystals;  usually 
massive,  arborescent,  disseminated.  U.  »  7*54.  Color  light  copper-red.  From  Andreas- 
berg  in  the  Harz  Mts.,  Germany. 
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PTRRHOTTTE.    Magnetic  Pyrites. 
Hexagonal,    c  =  0*8701.  662 

cs,  0001  A  lOTl  -  46"    8'. 

ctt,  0001  A  4041  =  76*»   O'. 

cy,  0001  A  (200-50-3)  «  81°  301'. 

Twins:  tw.  pi.  s(lOll),  with  vertical  axes  nearly  at 
right  angles  (Fig.  418,  p.  167).  Distinct  crystals  rare, 
commonly  tabular;  also  acute  p3Tamidal  with  faces 
striated  horizontally.    Usually  massive,  with  granular  structure. 

Parting:  c(OOOl),  sometimes  distinct.  Fracture  uneven  to  subconchoidal. 
Brittle.  H.  =  3*5-4'5.  G.  =  4'58-4-64.  Luster  metallic.  Color  between 
bronze-yellow  and  copper-red,  and  subject  to  speedy  tarnish.  Streak  dark 
grayish  black.  Magnetic,  but  varying  much  in  intensity;  sometimes  possess- 
ing p)olarily. 

Comp.  —  Ferrous  sulphide  containing  variable  amounts  of  dissolved 
sulphur.  Analyses  show  variation  from  FcsSe  to  FeiSn-  Often  also  contains 
nickel.    FctS.  =  Sulphur  39-6,  iron  60*4  =  100.    (Cf.  Art.  473,  p.  323.) 

Pyrrhotite  differs  from  troilite  in  containing  more  or  less  of  dissolved  sulphur,  while 
troilite,  occurring  in  meteorites  where  there  is  aSw&ys  an  excess  of  iron,  may  form  the  pure 
monosulphide. 

Pvr.,  etc  —  Unchanged  in  the  closed  tube.  In  the  open  tube  gives  sulphurous  fumes. 
On  cnarcoal  in  R.F.  fuses  to  a  black  magnetic  mass;  in  O.F.  is  converted  into  red  oxide, 
which  with  fluxes  gives  only  an  iron  reaction  when  pure,  but  many  varieties  yield  small 
amounts  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen rn^hide. 

Dis.  —  Distinguished  by  its  peculiar  reddish  bronze  color;  also  by  its  magnetic  prop- 
erties. 

Micro.  —  In  polished  section  shows  a  cream  color  with  a  shiny  and  pitted  surface. 
With  hot  HCl  tarnishes  quickly,  giving  bright  colors,  then  blackens  and  dissolves;  with  aqua 
regia  effervesces,  becomes  iridescent  in  center  of  drop  and  brown  at  the  edge. 

Aitxf .  —  Pyrrhotite  has  been  synthesized  by  the  direct  union  of  iron  and  sulphur  and 
also  when  pyrite  is  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  sulphide  at  550^.  Pyrrhotite 
exists  in  two  crystalline  modifications,  hexagonal  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  ortho- 
rhombic  above  138®. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  at  Kongsberg,  Modum,  Kristiania,  etc.,  in  Norwav;  Falun,  Sweden; 
Andreasberg  in  the  Harz  Mts.,  Germany;  Schneebcrg,  Saxony:  Leooen  and  Lavantal, 
Carinthia;  Minas  Oeraes  in  Brazil,  in  large  tabular  crystals;  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius;  Ck)m- 
wall. 

In  North  Amerf<!a,  in  Me.,  at  Standish  with  andalusite;  in  Ver.,  at  Stafford,  etc.  In 
N.  Y.,  near  Diana,  Lewis  Co.;  Orange  Co.;  at  Tilly  Foster  mine,  Brewsters.  In  Pa.,  at  the 
Gap  mine,  Lancaster  Co.,  mckeliferous.  In  Tenn .,  at  Ducktown  mines,  abundant.  In 
Canada,  in  large  veins  at  St.  J^rdme,  Elizabethtown ,  Ontario ;  large  deposit  mined  for  nickel 
at  Sudbury,  Ontario. 

Named  from  xvppthnt^  reddish. 

Use.  —  Often  becomes  a  valuable  ore  of  nickel. 

Troilite.  Ferrous  sulphide,  FeS,  occiuring  in  nodular  masses  and  in  thin  veins  in 
many  iron  meteorites.  G.  »  475-4*82.  Color  tombac-brown.  Considered  to  be  the  end 
member  of  the  pyrrhotite  series.    See  above. 

C.    Intermediate  Division 

Polydymite.  A  nickel  sulphide,  perhaps  Ni4Ss.  In  octahedral  crystals;  frequently 
twinned.    G.  »  4* 64-4*81.    Color  gray.    From  Grttnau,  Westphalia,  Germany. 

Sydmodymite.  Essentially  (Co,Cu)4S».  Isometric,  in  small  steel-gray  octahedrons. 
From  the  Siegen  district,  Germany. 
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The  following  species  are  sometimes  regarded  as  Sulpho-salts,  namely, 
Sulpho-ferrites,  etc. 

BORNITE.    Peacock  Ore.    Purple  Copper  Ore.     Variegated  Copper  Ore.    Erubescite. 

Isometric.  Habit  cubic,  faces  often  rough  or  curved.  Twins:  tw.  pi. 
o(lll),  often  penetration-twins.  Crystals  rare.  Usually  massive,  structure 
granular  or  compact. 

Cleavage :  o  ( 11 1 ) ,  in  traces.  Fracture  small  conchoidal,  imeven.  Brittle. 
H.  =  3.  G.  =  4 '9-5 '4.  Luster  metallic.  Color  between  copper-red  and 
pinchbeck-brown  on  fresh  fracture,  speedily  iridescent  from  tarnish.  Streak 
pale  grayish  black.    Opaque. 

Comp.  —  A  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron.  CiuFeS*.  Copper  63-3,  iron 
IM,  sulphur  25-6=  100. 

The  mineral  often  contains  small  amounts  of  chalcocite,  etc.,  and  therefore  shows  con- 
siderable variation  in  its  percentage  composition,  giving  from  50  to  70  p.  c.  of  copper  and 
15  to  6*5  p.  c.  of  iron. 

Pyr.,  etc  —  In  the  closed  tube  gives  a  faint  sublimate  of  sulphur.  In  the  open  tube 
yields  sulphurous  fumes.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  in  R.F.  to  a  brittle  magnetic  globule. 
The  roasted  mineral  gives  with  the  fluxes  the  reactions  of  iron  and  copper,  and  with  soda 
a  metaUic  globule.    Soluble  in  nitric  acid  with  separation  of  sulphur. 

Diff.  —  Distinguished  {e.g.,  from  chalcocite)  oy  the  peculiar  reddish  color  on  the  fresh 
fracture  and  by  its  brilliant  tarnish;  B.B.  becomes  strongly  ma^etic. 

Micro.  —  In  polished  section  shows  a  pinkish  brown  color  with  smooth  surface.  With 
flNOs  becomes  quickly  golden-brown  with  effervescence. 

Artif.  —  Bomite  has  oeen  obtained  bv  fusing  pyrite,  copper  and  sulphur  together;  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  cuprous,  cupric  and  ferric  oxides  in  nydrog;en  sulphide  at  100°  to  200  . 

Obs.  —  Bomite  is  often  a  primary  mineral  of  magmatic  origin,  b«ing  frequently  found 
in  igneous  rocks.  It  is  also  often  a  secondary  miDeral,  occurring  with  chalcocite,  etc.,  in 
the  enriched  portions  of  copper  sulphide  veins.  It  is  usually  associated  with  other  copper 
ores,  and  is  a  valuable  ore  of  copper.  Crystalline  varieties  are  found  in  Cornwall,  called  by 
the  miners  "horse-flesh  ore."  Occurs  massive  at  Ross  Island,  Killamey,  Ireland;  Monte 
Catini,  Tuscany:  the  Mansfeld  district,  Germany;  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Siberia,  Silesia, 
and  Himgary .  It  is  the  principal  copper  ore  at  some  Chilian  mines;  also  common  in  Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  Mexico. 

In  tne  United  States,  found  at  the  copper  mine  in  Bristol,  Conn.;  massive  at  Mahoopeny, 
near  Wilkesbarre.  Pa.;  in  western  Idaho;  Butte,  Mon.,  etc.  A  common  ore  in  Canada,  at 
the  Acton  and  other  mines. 

Named  after  the  mineralogist  Ignatius  von  Bom  (1742-1791). 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  copper. 

Linn«ite.  A  sulphide  of  cobalt,  CotSi  =  CoS.CosSi,  analogous  to  the  spinel  group. 
Also  contains  nickel  (var.  siegenUe).  Commonly  in  octahedrons;  also  massive.  H.  =  5*5. 
G.  —  4 '8-5.  Color  pale  steel-gray,  tarnishing  copper-red.  Occurs  at  Bastnaes.  etc., 
Sweden;  Mtlsen,  near  Siegen,  Prussia;  at  Siegen  {siegenUe) ^  in  octahedrons.  In  the 
United  states  at  Mine  la  Motte,  Mo.;  Mineral  Hill,  Md. 

Daubr^elite.  An  iron-chromium  sulphide,  FeS.CrsSs,  occurring  with  troilite  in  some 
meteoric  irons.    Color  black.    G.  —  5*01. 

CuBANTFE.  Described  as  an  iron-copper  sulphide,  perhaps  CuFeiSi  =  CuS.FesSt. 
Examination  of  specimens  from  several  localities  show  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  pyrite  or  pyrriio- 
tite  with  chalcopyrite. 

CARROLrrE.  A  copper-cobalt  sulphide,  CuCoiSi  —  CuS.CosSs.  Isometric;  rarely  in 
octahedrons.  UsuaUv  massive.  G.  «  4'85.  Color  light  steel-gray^  with  a  faint  reddish 
hue.  From  Carroll  do.,  Md.,  near  Finksburg.  Probably  linnseite  with  intergrown  bomite 
and  chalcopyrite. 

Badenite.  (Co,Ni,Fe)s(As,Bi)3.  Massive  granular  to  fibrous.  G.  »  7*1.  Metallic. 
Color  steel-gray.    Fusible.    From  near  Badeni-Ungureni,  Neguletzul  valley,  Roumania. 

CHALCOPYRITE.    Copper  Pyrites.    Yellow  Copper  Ore. 
Tetrag^nal-sphenoidal.    Axis  c  =  0-98525. 

pp\  111  A  111  =  lOS'*  40'.  pp„  111  A  111  =  70'*  71'.  cc,  001  A  101  «  44**  34i'. 
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Crystab  commonly  tetrahedral  in  aspect,  the  sphenoidal  faces  p(lll) 
lar^,  dull  or  oxidized;  p,(lTl)  small  and  briUiant.  Sometimes  both  forms 
equally  developed,  and  then  octahedral  in  form.     Twins:   (1)  tw.  pi.  p(111), 


1(201),  «(513) 


resembling  spinel-twins  (Fig.  417,  p.  167);  sometimes  repeated  as  a  five- 
hng  (Fig.  655).  (2)  Tw.  pi.  and  comp.-face  e(lOl)  (Fig.  656,)  often  in 
repeated  twins.  (3)  Tw.  pi.  m(llO),  tw.  axis  c,  complementary  penetration 
twins.     Often  massive,  compact. 

Cleavage:  z(201),  sometimes  distinct;  c(OOl),  indistinct.  Fracture  un- 
even. Brittle.  H.  =  3'5-4.  G.  =  41-4-3,  Luster  metallic.  Color  brass- 
yellow;  often  tarnished  or  iridescent.     Streak  greenish  black.     Opaque. 

Comp.  —  A  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron,  CuFeSi  ^  Sulphur  35-0,  cop- 
per 34 '5,  iron  305  =  100.  Analyses  often  show  variations  from  this  formula, 
often  due  to  mechanical  admixture  of  pyrite. 

SometimeB  auriferioua  md  ArgeDtifernus;  &Ibo  oontajna  traces  of  selenium  and  thallium. 

Pyr..  etc. —  In  the  clooed  tube  often  decrepitates,  and  gives  a  sulphur  sublimate,  in  the 
opoi  tube  aulphurous  fiunm.  On  charcoaJ  fuses  to  s  ma^otic  globule;  the  residue  mois- 
tened  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  touched  with  blowpipe  Haine  gives  intense  blue  flame 
color.  Deoompoaed  by  nitric  acid  givins  free  aidphur  and  a  grrrn  Holution;  anunonia  in 
excess  changes  the  green  color  to  a  deep  blue,  and  precipitates  rod  ferric  hydroxide. 

DW.  —  DistinKuished  from  pyrite  by  i\a  inferior  hardness  and  deeper  yellow  color. 
ReMffibles  gold  when  disseminated  in  muiute  grains  in  quartz,  but  diffeis  in  being  brittle 
and  ID  having  a  Uack  atreak;  further  it  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Hlcra.  —  la  polished  section  shows  s  bright  braas-yellow  color  with  smooth  surface. 
With  bot  HNOi  tamiehes  and  dissolves.    Unaffected  by  KCN,  diSiaring  from  gold. 

Arttf.  —  ChalooM'rite  has  been  artificially  prepared  (1)  by  fusing  pyrite  and  copper 
sulphide  together;  (2)  by  gently  heating  cupric  and  ferric  oxides  in  an  atmosphere  of  hy- 
dn^^i  sulphide. 

Obs.  —  Chalcopjrrito  is  the  most  common  and  important  mineral  containing  copper. 
It  is  comKtonlv  of  primary  origin  and  from  it,  by  various  alteration  processes,  many  other 
copper  minerals  are  derived.  It  has  repeatedly  been  observpd  a»  an  original  constituent  of 
igneous  rocks  and  the  ultimate  source  of  the  copper  of  our  ore  depoaila  is  to  be  found  in 
racks  of  this  type.  It  occurs  widely  di&ieminst«d  in  metallic  veins  and  nesta  in  gneiss  and 
ciystalline  schists,  also  in  serpentine  rocks;  often  intimately  associated  with  pyrite,  also 
with  siderite,  tetrahedrite,  etc.,  sometimes  with  nickel  and  cobalt  sulphides,  pyrrhotite,  etc. 
Observed  coated  with  tetrahedrite  crystals  in  parallel  position,  also  as  a  coating  over  the 
latter.  Frequently  aaBOciat«d  with  sphalerite,  ita  crystals  often  lying  with  parallel  orienta- 
tion upon  the  latter  mineral. 

Chialcapyrit«  is  so  widely  distributed  as  an  ore  mineral  that  it  is  possible  to  mention 
here  only  those  occurrences  which  are  exceptional  either  because  of  then-  siie  or  because  of 
the  quality  of  the  minerals  found  in  them. 

It  is  toe  prindpal  ore  of  copper  at  the  Cornwall  mines;  there  associated  with  cassiterite, 
galota,  boraite,  cnaltwcite,  tetrahedrite,  sphalerite.  .\t  Falun,  Sweden,  it  occurs  in  lar^ 
1 — ij  J  ; :_     ^j  Rammelaberg,  near  Goslar  in  the  Hare  Mts.,  Germany,  it 
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forms  a  bed  in  argillaceous  schist;  occurs  with  nickel  and  cobalt  ores  in  the  Kupferschiefer 
of  Mansfield.  In  Germany  the  Kurprinz  mine  at  Freibere  affords  well-defined  crystals; 
also  Horhausen,  Dillenburg,  Neudorf,  MUsen.  Common  elsewhere  as  at  Mte.  Catini  in 
Tuscany;  Rio  Tinto,  Spain;  in  New  South  Wales;  Chile;  Japan,  etc. 

In  the  United  Stat^  it  is  found  in  large  crystals  associated  with  ouartz  at  Ellenville, 
N.  Y.;  in  exceptional  crystals  at  the  French  Creek  mineSj  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  associated  with 
pyrite,  magnetite,  etc.;  in  Mo.,  with  sphalerite  at  Joplm;  at  various  localities  in  Gilpin 
and  other  counties  in  Col.  The  most  important  sulpnide  deposits  of  copper  in  many  of 
which  chalcopyrite  is  the  chief  ore  are  found  in  the  states  of  Arizona,  Montana,  Utah, 
Alaska,  Nevacia.  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Tennessee. 

In  Canada  tnere  are  important  copper  deposits  in  British  Columbia,  Ontario  and  Quebec, 

Use.  —  The  most  important  ore  of  copper. 

Named  from  xo^o^i  orasSf  and  pyriteSf  by  Henckel  (1725). 


D.    Disulphides,  Diarsenides,  etc. 

The  disulphides,  diarsenides,  etc.,  embrace  two  distinct  groups.  The 
prominent  metals  included  are  the  same  in  both,  viz. :  iron,  cobalt  and  nickel. 
The  groups  present,  therefore,  several  cases  of  isodimorphism,  as  is  shown  in 
the  lists  of  species  below.  These  sulphides  are  all  relatively  hard,  H.  =  5-6; 
they  hence  strike  fire  with  a  steel,  and  this  has  given  the  familiar  name  pyrites 
applied  to  most  of  them.  The  color  varies  between  pale  brass-yellow  and 
tin-white. 

Pyrite  Group.    RS2,RAs2,RSb2.    Isometric-pyritohedral 

Pyrite  FeSa  Gersdorffite  NiS2.NiAs2 

iijrsenoferrite  FeAss  Corynite  NiS2.Ni(As,Sb)s 

Cobaltnickelpyrite  (Co,Ni,Fe)S8       Ullmannite  NiSs.NiSbz   (isometric- 
Hauerite                 MnSs  tetartohedral) 

Smaltite       CoAss,  also  (Co,Ni)  Ass  Spenylite  PtAss 

Chloanthite  NiAs2,  also  (Ni,Co) Ass  Laurite  RuSs? 
Cobaltite                        CoSs.CoAs2 

Marcaaite  Group.    RS2,  RAS2y  etc.    Orthorhombic 

a  :  6  :  c  llOAlIO       lOlAlOl 

Marcasite  FeS,  07662  :  1  :  1-2342      74^  65'      116^  20' 

Ldllingite  FeAs,  06689  :  1  :  1-2331      67°  33'      123''    3' 

Leucop3rrite  Fes  AS4 

Arsenopyrite        FeSi.FeAsj  06773  :  1  :  11882      68**  13'      120°  38' 

Danaite        (Fe,Co)S2.(Fe,Co)As2 
Safflorite  CoAs2 

Rammelsbergite     NiAs2 

Glaucodot      (Co,Fe)S2.(Co,Fe)As2      0-6942  :  1  :  1*1925      69°  32'      119°  35' 
Alloclasite  (Co,Fe)  (As,Bi)S 

Wolfachite  NiS,.Ni(As,Sb)2 

The  Pyrite  Group  includes,  besides  the  compounds  of  Fe,  Co,  Ni,  also 
others  of  the  related  metals  Mn  and  Pt.  The  crystallization  is  isometric- 
pyritohedral. 

The  species  of  the  Marcasite  Group  crystallize  in  the  orthorhombic 
system  with  prismatic  angles  of  about  70°  and  110°  and  a  prominent  macro- 
dome  of  about  60°  and  120°.  Hence  fivefold  and  sixfold  repeated  twins  are 
common  with  several  species,  in  the  one  case  the  prism  and  in  the  other  the 
macrodome  named  being  the  twinning-plane. 
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Pyrite  Group 

PYRITE.    Iron  Pyrites. 

Isometric-pyritohedral.  Cube  and  pyritohedron  6(210)  the  common 
forms,  the  faces  of  both  often  with  striations  ||  edge  a(100)/e(210),  due  to 
oscillatory  combination  of  these  forms  and  tending  to  produce  rounded  faces; 
pyritohedral  faces  also  striated  ±  to  this  edge;  octahedron  also  common. 
See  Figs.  657-662,  also  Figs.  133-138,  pp.  65,  66.  Twins:  tw.  ax.=  a  crystal 
axis,  usually  penetration-twins  with  parallel  axes  (Fig.  407,  p.  166);  rarely 
contact-twins.  Frequently  massive,  fine  granular;  sometimes  subfibrous 
radiated;  reniform,  globular,  stalactitic. 

667  668  660 


660 


661 


Cleavage:  a(lOO),  o(lll),  indistinct.  Fracture  conchoidal  to  uneven. 
Brittle.  H.  =  6-6-5.  G.  =  4-95-510;  4967  Traversella,  5027  Elba.  Lus- 
ter metallic,  splendent  to  glistening.  Color  a  pale  brass-yellow,  nearly  uni- 
form.    Streak  greenish  black  or  brownish  black.     Opaque. 

Comp.  —  Iron  disulphide,  FeS2  =  Sulphur  53*4,  iron  46'6  =  100. 

Nickel,  cobalt,  and  thallium,  and  also  copper  in  small  quantities,  sometimes  replace  part 
of  the  iron,  or  else  occur  as  mixtures;  selenium  is  sometimes  present  in  traces.  Gold  is 
sometimes  distributed  invisibly  through  it,  auriferous  pyrite  being  an  important  source  of 
gold.  Arsenic  is  rarely  present,  as  in  octahedral  crystals  from  French  Creek,  Pa.  (0'2 
p.  c.  As). 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  Easily  fusible,  (2*5-3).  Becomes  magnetic  on  heating  and  yields  sulphur 
dioxide.  Gives  an  abundant  sublimate  of  sulphur  in  the  closed  tube.  Insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.    The  fine  powder  is  completely  soluble  in  strong  nitric  acid . 

Diff.  —  Distinguished  from  chalcopyrite  by  its  greater  hardness  and  paler  color;  in 
form  and  specific  gravity  different  from  marcasite,  which  has  also  a  whiter  color. 

Miax>.  —  In  poltshed  section  shows  a  cream  color  with  a  scratched  and  dull  surface. 
With  HNO»  effervesces  slowly  becoming  faintly  brown. 

Altentum.  —  Pyrite  reaculy  changes  bv  oxidation  to  an  iron  sulphate  or  to  the  hy« 
drated  oxide,  limonite,  with  sulphuric  acicf  set  free.  Crystals  of  pynte  which  have  been 
changed  on  their  surfaces  to  limonite  are  common.  This  change  may  continue  until  the 
original  mineral  has  completely  disappeared.  Large  ma^sses  of  pyrite  lyinf(  near  the  surface 
may  be  altered  to  a  cellular  mass  of  limonite  —  the  iron  gosnan  of  the  miners  —  while  the 
sulphuric  acid  set  free  travels  don-nward  and  enters  into  various  important  reactions  with 
the  unaltered  minerals  below.  The  alteration  of  pyntp  to  limonite  may  l>e  continued  until 
hematite  is  formed. 

Obs.  —  Experiments  show  that  p3rrite  is  formed  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions  and  at 
hi^  temperatures.     Marcasite,  on  the  other  hand,  is  deposited  from  acid  solutions  and 
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is  stable  onlv  at  temperatures  bdow  450**  C.  These  sulphides  can  be  formed  through  the 
action  of  hy(m>gen  sulphide,  although  the  reducing  action  of  carbonaceous  materials  may  also 
at  times  be  of  importance.  Pyrite  occurs  in  rocks  of  all  ages  and  types,  being  most  conmion 
in  the  metamorpnic  and  sedimentary  rocks,  but  it  is  also  Irequently  found  as  a  minor  acces- 
sory constituent  of  igneous  rocks.  When  disseminated  in  the  rocks  it  usually  occurs  in 
small  crystals,  cubes,  octahedrons,  pyritohedrons,  etc.,  but  in  veins  it  may  occur  in  cryistals 
or  with  a  granular  or  radiating  massive  structure.  At  times  it  is  in  nodular  or  concre- 
tionary forms. 

Pyrite  is  very  widespread  in  its  occurrence,  being  the  most  common  sulphide  mineral. 
At  times  it  is  found  in  very  large  amounts  and  is  mined  for  its  sulphur  content  or  because 
it  contains  small  amounts  of  some  valuable  metal,  like  copper,  gold,  etc.  It  is  frequently 
found  in  crystals  with  a  fine  luster.  Some  of  ^the  more  notable  localities  for  its  occurrence 
are  given  below. 

Important  commercial  deposits  of  pyrite  are  found  in  Norway,  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Spain  and  Portu^pal.  The  mines  at  Rio  Tinto,  Spain,  are  especially  noteworthy. 
Tlie  mineral  has  been  mmed  in  the  United  States  in  Louisa  and  Prince  William  Cos.,  Va.; 
in  St:  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  at  Davis,  Mass.,  etc.  The  following  localities  furnish  exception- 
ally fine  crystallized  specimens:  Cornwall,  England;  Traversella  and  Brosso,  Piedmont 
Italy;  Island  of  Elba;  Ardennes,  France,  in  distorted  cubes;  Minden,  Prussia,  in  inter- 
penetration  twins;  in  various  localities  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Germany,  Sweden,  etc.;  at 
Firmeca,  Cuba;  at  French  Creek,  Pa.,  in  pyramids  with  apparently  tetragoncd  or  ortho- 
rhombic  symmetry;  at  Rossie  and' Scoharie,  N.  Y.;  Roxbury,  Conn.;  Franklin,  N.  J.; 
Gilpin  Co.  and  at  Leadville,  Col.;  Bin^^ham  Canyon,  Utah. 

The  name  pyrite  is  derived  from  wp,  firt^  and  alludes  to  the  sparks  formed  when  the 
mineral  is  struck  with  a  hammer;  hence  the  early  name  pyrites f  p.  3/6. 

Use.  —  Pyrite  often  carries  small  amounts  of  copper  or  gold  and  becomes  an  impor- 
tant ore  of  these  metals.  It  is  also  mined  for  its  sulphur  content  which  is  used  in  the  form  of 
sulphur  dioxide  (used  in  the  preparation  of  wood  pulp  for  manufacture  into  paper),  as  sul- 
phuric acid  (usea  for  many  purposes,  especially  in  the  purification  of  kerosene  and  in  th^. 
preparation  of  mineral  fertilisers),  and  as  the  ferrous  sulphate,  copperas  (used  in  dyeing,  in 
inks,  as  a  wood  preservative,  and  as  a  disinfectant). 

Bravoite  (Fe,Ni)Ss.  Contains  nearly  20  per  cent  nickel.  In  small  grains  and  crystal 
fra^ents,  apparently  octahedral.  Pale  yellow  with  a  faint  reddish  tarnish.  Occurs  dis- 
seminated through  the  vanadium  ores  at  Minasragra,  Peru. 

Cobaltnickelp7rite.l    Iron   sulphide   with    about    20    per   cent   cobalt   and    nickel, 

g^,Ni,Fe)Ss.    In  minute  pyritonedral  cn^stals.    Steel-gray  color.    Gray-black  streak. 
.  -  5.    G.  =  4716.    Found  at  Miisen,  Germany. 

Arsenoferrite.  Iron  arsenide,  probably  FeAst.  Isometric-pjrritohedral.  In  small 
crystals.  Color  dark  brown.  Fine  splinters  transparent  with  ruby-red  color.  From  the 
Binnental,  Switzerland. 

Hauerite.  —  Manganese  disulphide,  MnSs.    In  octahedral  or  pyritohedral  crystals; 
also  massive.    G.  «  3 '46.    Color  reddish  brown  or  brownish  black.     From   KftHnlro 
Hungary;  Raddusa,  Catania,  Sicily. 

SMALTITE-CHLOANTHITE. 

Isometric-pyritohedral.  Commonly  massive;  in  reticulated  and  other 
imitative  shapes. 

Cleavage:  o(lll)  distinct;  a(lOO)  in  traces.  Fracture  granular  and 
uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  5"6-6.  G.  =  6*4  to  6*6.  Luster  metallic.  Color 
tin-white,  inclining,  when  massive,  to  steel-gray,  sometimes  iridescent,  or 
grayish  from  tarnish.    Streak  grayish  black.    Opaque. 

Comp.  —  Smaltite  is  essentially  cobalt  diarsenide,  CoAst  =  Arsenic 
71*8,  cobalt  28-2  =:  100.  Chloanthite  is  nickel  diarsenide,  NiAs2  =  Arsenic 
71-9,  nickel  28-1  =  100. 

Cobalt  and  nickel  are  usuallv  both  present,  and  thus  these  two  species  graduate  into  each 
other,  and  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  them.  Iron  is  also  present  in  varying 
amount;  the  varietv  of  chloanthite  containing  much  iron  has  been  callea  cAo/^mite.  Fur- 
ther sulphur  is  usuaDy  present,  but  onlv  in  small  quantities.  Many  analyses  do  not  conform 
even  approximately  to  the  formula  RAss,  the  ratio  rising  from  less  than  1  :  2  to  1  :  2*5  and 
nearly  1  :  3,  thus  showing  a  tendency  toward  skutterudite  (RAsi).  perhaps  due  to  eitJier 
molecular  or  mechanical  mixture.    Microscopic  examination  of  policed  specimens  shows 
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probable  zoning  of  different  members  of  the  group.  Material  known  as  keweenawUe  is  a 
mixture  of  smaltite,  niccolite  and  domeykite. 

Much  that  has  been  called  smaltite  is  shown  by  the  high  specific  gravity  to  belong  to  the 
orthorhombic  species  saffiorite. 

Pyr.y  etc  —  In  the  closed  tube  gives  a  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic;  in  the  open 
tube  a  white  sublimate  of  arsenic  trioxide,  and  sometimes  traces  of  sulphur  dioxide.  B.B. 
on  charcoal  gives  a  coating  of  AstOi,  the  arsenical  odor,  and  fuses  to  a  globule,  which, 
treated  with  successive  portions  of  borax-glass,  affords  reactions  for  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel. 

Obs.  —  Usually  occurs  in  veins,  accompanying  ores  of  cobalt  or  nickel,  and  ores  of 
silver  and  copper;  also,  in  some  instances,  with  niccolite  and  arsenopyrite.  Found  at  the 
Saxon  mines;  Joachimstal,  Bohemia;  Wheal  Spamon,  Cornwall;  Kiechelsdorf,  Hesse, 
Germany;  Tunabeig,  Sweden;  Allemont,  Daupnin6,  France;  Cobalt,  Ontario.  In  the 
United  States,  at  Chatham,  Conn.,  the  chathamUe  occurs  in  mica  slate,  with  arsenopyrite 
and  niccolite;  at  Franklin  Funuice,  N.  J. 

Use.  —  Ores  of  cobalt  and  nickel. 

COBALTITE. 

Isometric-pyrithohedral.  Commonly  in  cubes,  or  pyritohedrons,  or  com- 
binations resembling  common  forms  of  pyrite.  Also  granular  massive  to 
compact. 

Cleavage:  cubic,  rather  perfect.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  5*5. 
G.  =  &-6-3.  Luster  metallic.  Color  silver-white,  inclined  to  red;  also  steel- 
gray,  with  a  violet  tinge,  or  grayish  black  when  containing  much  iron.  StretJc 
grayish  black. 

Comp.  —  Sulpharsenide  of  cobalt,  CoAsS  or  C0S2.C0ASS  =  Sulphur  19*3, 
arsenic  45'2,  cobalt  35*5  =  100. 

Iron  is  present,  and  in  the  variety  ferrocobaltiU  in  large  amount. 

Pyr.,  etc  —  Unaltered  in  the  closed  tube.  In  the  open  tube  fldves  sulphurous  fumes. 
and  a  crystalline  sublimate  of  arsenic  trioxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal  gives  oCT  sulphur  ana 
arsenic  oxides,  and  fuses  to  a  magnetic  globule:  with  borax  a  cobalt-blue  color.  Soluble  in 
warm  nitric  acid,  with  the  separation  of  sulphur. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  at  Tunaberg  and  Hakansbo  in  Sweden;  at  the  Nordmark  mines;  also  at 
Skutterud  in  Norwav;  at  Schladming,  Styria;  Siegen  in  Westphalia;  Botallack  nune,  near 
St.  Just,  in  Cornwall  Khetri  mines,  Kajputana,  India;  Cobalt,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Use.  —  An  ore  01  cobalt. 

Gersdorfflte.  Sulpharsenide  of  nickel.  NiAsS  or  NiSi.NiAss.  Iron,  and  sometimes 
cobalt,  replace  more  or  less  of  the  nickel.  Isometric-pyritohedral;  usually  massive. 
H.  »  5*5.  G.  as  5*6-6'2.  Color  silver-white  to  steelHzray.  From  Loos,  Sweden;  the 
Han  Mts.,  and  Lobenstein.  Reuss-Schleiz.  Germany;  Schladming,  Styria;  Sudbury  and 
Algoma  districts,  Ontario;  Rossland,  British  Columbia. 

CoBTNiTE  is  near  gersdoiffite^  but  contains  also  antimony.  Probably  represents  a  mix- 
ture.    From  Olsa,  Carinthia. 

Wm^amtte.  —  CoS|.NiSi.CoSbt.NiSbs.  Cleavage  cubic.  Color  tin-white  to  steel-gray. 
Broken  Hill  mines,  New  South  Wtdes. 

Villainaninite.  Sulphide  of  Cu,Ni  with  smaUer  amounts  of  Co,Fe.  H  —  4'5. 
0.  s  4 '4-4 '5.  Color,  iron-black.  In  irregular  groups  of  cubo-octahedral  crystals  and  in 
radiating  nodular  masses.  In  dolomite  from  C&rmenes  district,  near  Villamanfn,  Prov. 
lAm,  Spain. 

UDnuumite.  Sulphantimonide  of  nickel,  NiSbS  or  NiSi.NiSbi;  arsenic  is  usually 
presoit  in  small  amount.  Isometric-tetartohedral ;  both  pyritohedral  and  tetrahedral  forms 
occur.  Usually  massive,  granular.  H.  ■«  5-5*5.  G.  =  6*2-6  7.  Color  steel-gray  to 
silver-white.  Occurs  in  the  mines  of  Siegen,  Prussia;  Lulling,  Carinthia  (tetrahecfral); 
MiNite  Narba,  Sarrabus,  Sardinia  (pyritohedral). 

Kalliltte.  Ni(Sb,Bi)S  or  NiSx.Ni(Sb,Bi)2.  Massive,  color  light  bluish  gray.  From 
the  Friedrich  mine  near  Schdnstein  a.  d.  Sieg,  Germany. 

Sperrylite.  —  Platinum  diarsenide,  Pt Ast.  In  minute  cubes,  or  cubo-octahedrons  with 
at  times  small  pyritohedral  or  diploid  faces.  H.  »  6-7.  G.  —  10*6.  Luster  metallic. 
Cokir  tin-white.  Streak  black.  Found  at  the  Vermillion  mine,  22  mUes  west  of  Sudbury, 
Ontario,  Canada;  also  in  Macon  Co.,  N.  C.  Found  associated  with  covellite  at  the  Rambler 
mine,  Medicine  Bow  Mts.,  Wy.    This  is  the  only  known  native  compound  of  platinum. 
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Laurite.  Sulphide  of  ruthenium  and  oflmium,  probably  essentially  RuSi-  In  minute 
octahedrons;  in  grains.  H.  =  7-5.  G.  =  6-99.  Luster  metallic.  Color  dark  iron-black. 
From  the  platinum  waahingH  of  Borneo.     Also  reported  from  Oregon. 

Skutterudlte.  Cobalt  arsenide,  CoAb«.  Isometrio-pyritohedr^.  Also  massive  granu- 
lar. Cleavage:  a{100),  distinct.  H.  =6.  G.  =  6-72H3-86.  Color  between  tin-white 
and  pale  lead-gray.    From  Skuttenid,  Norway;  the  Turtmannlal,  Switierland. 

NiCKEL-SKtrrrERnnrrB.  (Ni,Co,Fe)Aai.  Massive,  granulai-.  Color  gray.  From  near 
Silver  City,  N.  M. 

BtauuTO-9MAi.TiTE.  Co(As,Bi}i.  A  skutterudlte  containing  bismuth.  Color  tiD- 
white.     G.  -  692.     Zschorlau,  near  Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

Marcasite  Group 

For  the  list  of  species  and  their  relations,  see  p.  376. 
BSAKCASTTE.    Wliite  iron  pyrites. 
Orthorhombic.     Axes  a:b:  c  =  0-7662  :  1  :  1-2342. 

mm'",  110  A  iTO  =    74°  55'.  U',  Oil  A  Oil  -  101' 58'. 

ee',       101  A  TOl  -  lie-M'.  c«,  001  A  111  =    63°46'. 

Twins:  tw.  pi.  m(llO),  sometimes  in  stellate  fivelings  (Fig.  436,  p.  169, 

cf.  Fig.  664);    also  tw. 
***  pi.  e{101),  less  common, 

the  crystals  crossing  at 
angles    of    nearly   60". 
S6S  Crystals    commonly 

~  tabular    II  c(OOI),   also 

pyramidal;  the  bra^ 
chydomes  striated  || 
edge6(010)/c(001).  Of- 
ten massive;  in  stalac- 
tites; alsoglobular,ren- 
iform,  and  other  imi- 
Foikestone  tative  shapes. 

Cleavage:  m{110) 
rather  distinct;  i(011)  in  traces.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  6-6"5. 
G  =  4'85-4-90.  Luster  mettdlic.  Color  pale  bronze-yellow,  deepening  on 
exposure.     Streak  grayish  or  brownish  black.     Opaque. 

Comp.  —  Iron  disulphide,  like  pyrite,  FeSi  =  Sulphur  53"4,  iron  46"6 
=  100.     Arsenic  is  sometimes  present  in  small  amount. 

V«r.  —  The  varieties  named  depend  mainly  on  stale  of  crystal  ligation.  RadiaUd: 
Radiated;  also  the  simple  cry ataJa.  Cockscomb  Pyrite:  A^regations  of  flattened  twin  ciys- 
tab  in  crest4ikc  forms.  Spear  PyrUe:  Twin  crystals,  with  re-entering  angles  a  Uttle  like 
the  head  of  a  apear  in  form.  {Fig.  664.)  CapiUary:  In  capillary  cryBtalliiations. 
Pyr.,  etc.  —  Like  pyrite.  Very  liable  to  decomposition,  more  so  than  pyrite. 
DiS.  —  Resembles  pyrite,  but  has  a  lower  specific  gravity,  and  the  color  when  fresh 
(e.g.,  after  treatment  with  acid)  is  paler;  when  crystallized  easily  distinguished  by  the  forma. 
More  subject  to  tarnish  and  final  decomposition  than  pyrite. 

Marcaaite  can  be  distinguished  chemically  from  pyrite  bv  the  following  methods.  When 
both  minerals  are  finely  powdered  aad  treated  with  a  Uttle  concentrated  nitric  acid,  first 
in  the  cold  and  later,  after  vigorous  action  has  ceased,  by  warming,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
the  case  of  pyrite  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  of  the  mineral  has  been  oxidiied  and  taken 
into  solution  as  sulphuric  acid,  while  in  the  case  of  marcasit^  most  of  the  sulphur  has  sep- 
arated in  a  free  state.  The  Stokes  method,  which  can  be  used  nuantitatiyely  to  determine 
tlic  amounts  of  the  two  minejals  in  a  mixture,  depends  upon  the  difference  in  their  behavior 
when  boiled  with  a  atandard  solution  of  ferric  sulphate.  In  the  case  of  pyrite  about  52  per 
cent  of  the  sulphur  is  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid,  while  with  marcasite  only  about  12  per  cent 
is  OKidixed. 

Uicro.  —  In  polished  sections  shows  a  cieam  color  with  a  aoratched  and  dull  Burfsoe. 
With  HNO)  slowly  turns  brown  to  black  with  effervescence. 
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Alteration.  —  Marcasite  being  relAtively  imatable  is  easily  altered.  Specimens  often 
disintee^tc  with  the  formiition  of  feiroua  sulphale  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  also  altera  to 
pyrite,  limonite,  etc. 

Obs.  —  Marcasite  is  a  much  more  unstable  compound  than  pyrite  and  ta  formed  under 
comparatively  limited  conditions.  Experiments  have  shown  that  it  is  deposited  at  tem- 
peratures below  450°  C.  and  in  acid  sofutioDs.  The  higher  the  temperature  the  more  acid 
must  the  solution  contain.  At  ordinary  temperatures  marcasite  may  be  deposited  from 
nearly  neutral  solutions.  Marcasite  is  formed  in  general  under  surface  conditiona,  while  in 
deep  veins  where  the  minerals  are  deposited  from  amending  hot  and  usually  sikaline  wateta 
only  pyrite  is  found. 

Marcasite  occuia  abundantly  at  Littmiti  near  Carlsbad,  Bohemia.  Found  at  several 
locsJitiea  in  the  Harz  Mte.,  Geripany.  Id  its  cockscomb  form  occurs  at  Tavistock  in  Devon- 
shire and  as  Spear  Pyrites  in  the  chalk-marl  between  Folkestone  and  Dover,  England.  In 
the  United  States  a  notable  locality  is  at  Galena,  III.,  where  it  occurs  In  stalactites  with 
concentric  layers  of  sphalerite  and  Kalena.  In  fine  ciTstals  at  Mineral  Point,  Wis.;  in 
crystals  altered  to  limomt«  from  Richland  Co.,  Wis.  Frequently  associated  with  galena, 
sphalerite  and  dolomite  from  the  Joplin  district,  Mo. 

The  word  marcaaiU,  of  Arabic  or  Moorish  origin  (and  variously  used  by  old  writers,  for 
bismuth,  antimony),  was  the  name  of  common  crystalUxed  pyrite  among  miners  and  min- 
erak^ists  in  later  centuries,  until  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth.  It  was  first  given  to  this 
species  by  Haidinger  in  1845. 

Uniin^te.  Essentially  iron  diarsenide,  FeAsj,  but  passioK  into  FeiAsi  (leuoopyriU); 
also  tendmg  toward  arsenopyrite  (FeAsS)  and  saBlorite  (CoAsi).  Bismuth  and  antimony 
are  sometimes  present.  Usually  massive.  H.  —  5-S'5.  G.  »  7'0-7'4  chiefly,  also  B'S. 
Luster  metallic.  Color  between  silver-wbite  and  steel-gray.  Streak  grayish  black. 
Occurs  in  the  LdUing-Hattenberg  district  in  Corinthia.  Foimd  also  sparingly  m  a  aumber 
of  other  districts. 

GurEBiTE  is  near  lollingite,  but  contains  sulphur;  from  Geyer,  Saxony. 

AKSEnOPTSTTE,  or  Mibpickel. 

Orthorhombic.    Axes  a\b:c  =  0-6773  :  1  :  11882. 

mm'",  110  A  110  -  68"  13'. 
ee',  101  A  lOI  =  120°  38'. 
uu',  014  A  0T4  =  SS"  5'. 
nn',.  012  A  0T2  -  61°  26'. 
«',   Oil  A  Oil  -  99°  50'. 


eea 


Twins:  tw,  pi.  m(l!0),  sometimes  repeated  like  marcasite  (Figs.  667  and 
437,  p.  109);  e(101}  cruciform  twins,  also  trillings  (Figs.  432,  433,  p.  169). 
Crystals  prismatic  m(llO)  or  flattened  vertically  by  the  oscillatory  combina- 
tion  of  brachydomes.  Also  columnar,  straight,  and  divergent;  granular,  or 
compact. 

Cleavage:  m(llO)  rather  distinct;  c(OOl)  in  faint  traces.  Fracture 
uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  55-6.  G.  =  5-9-6-2.  Luster  metallic.  Color  sil- 
ver-white, inclining  to  steel-gray.     Streak  dark  grayish  black.     Opaque. 

Comp.  —  Sulpharsenide  of  iron,  FeAsS  or  Fe^.FeA8t  -  Arsenic  46-0,  sul- 
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phur  197,  iron  34*3  —  100.    Part  of  the  iron  is  sometimes  replaced  by  cobalt, 
as  in  the  variety  danaite  (3  to  9  p.  c.  Co). 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  cloeed  tube  may  give  at  first  a  little  yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic  and 
then  a  conspicuous  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic  which  is  of  bright  gray  crystals  near  the 
heated  end  and  of  a  brilliant  Idack  amorphous  deposit  farther  away.  In  the  open  tube  gives 
sulphurous  fumes  and  a  white  sublimate  of  arsenic  trioxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal  gives  araenical 
fumes  and  a  magnetic  globule.    Decomposed  by  nitric  acid  with  the  separation  of  sulphur. 

Diff.  —  Characterized  by  its  hardness  and  tin-white  color;  closely  resembles  some  of 
the  sulphides  and  arsenides  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  but  identified,  in  most  cases  easily,  by  its 
blowpipe  characters.    Lollingite  does  not  give  a  decided  sulohur  reaction. 

Micro.  —  In  polished  sections  shows  a  white  color  with  scratched  and  dull  surface. 
With  HNOs  darkens  cjuicklv  through  iridescent  colors  to  brown,  showing  rough  surface. 

Obs.  —  Found  principaU^r  in  crystalline  rocks,  its  usual  mineral  associates  being  ores  of 
silver,  lead,  and  tin,  also  pyrite,  cfaialoopyrite,  ana  sphalerite.  Abundant  at  Freib^g,  etc., 
in  Saxony {  at  Andreasberg,  Harz  Mts.,  Germany;  Sala,  Sweden:  Skutterud,  Norway;  at 
several  pomts  in  Cornwall.  In  crystals  in  the  Binnental,  Switzerland.  Cr3r8tals  of  dancnie 
from  Sulitjelma,  Finland. 

In  the  United  States,  in  N.  H.,  in  gneiss,  at  Franconia  (danaite).  In  Conn.,  at  Mine 
Hill,  Roxbury,  with  siderite.  In  crystals  at  Canton,  Ga.;  LeadvlUe,  Col.  In  twin  crya- 
tab  in  quartz  ore  veins  at  Deloro,  Hastings  Co.,  Ontario. 

The  name  mispickel  is  an  old  German  term  of  doubtful  origin.  Danaite  is  from  J.  Free- 
man Dana  of  Boston  (1793-1827),  who  made  known  the  Franconia  locality. 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  arsenic. 

Sftfflorite.  Like  smaltite,  essentially  cobalt  diarsenide,  CoAst.  Form  near  that  of 
arsenopyrite.  Usually  massive.  H.  »  4 '5-5.  G.  «  6 '9-7 '3.  Color  tin-white,  soon  tar- 
nishing. From  Germany  at  Schneeberg,  Saxony;  Bieber,  Hesse;  Wittichen,  Baden; 
from  Tunaberg,  Sweden. 

Rammelsbergite.  Essentially  nickel  diarsenide,  NiAss,  like  chloanthite.  Crystals 
resembling  arsenopyrite;  also  massive.  G.  —  6'9-7'2.  Color  tin-white  with  tinge  of  red. 
Occurs  at  Schneeberg,  Saxony,  and  at  Riechelsdorf,  Hesse,  Germany. 

Glaucodot  Sulpharsenide  of  cobalt  and  iron.  (Co,Fe)AsS.  In  orthorhombic  crystals 
(axes,  etc.,  p.  376).  Also  massive.  H.  —5.  G.  »  5*90-6*01.  Luster  metallic.  Color 
grayish  tin-white.  Occurs  in  the  province  of  Hiiasco,  Chile;  at  Hakansbd,  Sweden. 
Named  from  yXonmii,  bltiCy  because  used  for  making  smalt. 

ALLOCLASi'ris.  Probably  elaucodot  containing  bismuth  and  other  impurities.  Com- 
monly in  columnar  to  hemispherical  aggregates.  H.  »  4*5.  G.  <«6'6.  Color  steel-gray. 
From  Orawitza,  Hungary. 

Wolfachite.  Probably  Ni(As.Sb)S,  near  corynite.  In  small  crystals  resembling  arse- 
nopyrite; also  columnar  radiated.  H.  =  4*5-5.  G.  =«  6*372.  Color  silver-white  to  lin- 
white.    From  Wolfach,  Baden,  Germany. 

Melonite.  A  nickel  telluride,  NiTei.  In  indistinct  ^nular  and  foliated  particles. 
Color  reddish  white,  with  metallic  luster.  From  the  Stanislaus  mine,  Cal.;  prolMibly  also 
in  Boulder  Co.,  Col.    Found  at  Worturpa,  New  South  Wales. 


The  following  species  are  tellurides  of  gold,  silver,  etc. 
SYLVANITE.    Graphic  TeUurium. 

Monoclinic.  a  :  6  :  c  =  16339  : 1  :  M265;  j8  =  89°  35'.  Often  in  branch- 
ing  arborescent  forms  resembling  written  characters;  also  bladed  and  imper- 
fectly columnar  to  granular. 

Cleavage:  6(010)  perfect.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  l'S-2. 
G.  =  7-9-8*3.  Luster  metallic,  brilliant.  Color  and  streak  pure  steel-gray 
to  silver-white,  inclining  to  yellow. 

Comp.  —  Telluride  of  gold  and  silver  (Au,Ag)Te2  with  Au  :  Ag  =  1  :  1; 
this  requires:  Tellurium  621,  gold  245,  silver  13*4  =  100. 

pyr.,  etc.  —  When  a  little  of  the  powdered  mineral  is  heated  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  a  reddish  violet  color  is  given  to  the  solution.  When  treated  with  nitric  acid  is  oeoom- 
posed  leaving  residue  of  rusty  colored  gold.    A  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  this 
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solution  yield  an  abundant  precipitate  of  silver  chloride.  In  the  open  tube  g;ives  a  white  sub- 
limate of  tellurium  dioxide  which  near  the  assay  is  gray:  when  treated  with  the  blowpipe 
flame  the  sublimate  fuses  to  clear  transparent  drops.  B.6.  on  charcoal  fuses  to  a  dark  gray 
globule,  covering  the  coal  with  a  white  coating,  which  treated  in  R.F.  disappears,  giving  a 
bluish  green  color  to  the  flame;  after  long  blowing  a  yellow,  malleable  metallic  globule  is 
obtained. 

Obs.  —  With  gold,  at  0£fenb^ya,  Transylvania;  also  at  Nagy^.  With  calaverite  at 
Kalgoorlie  district,  West  Australia,  in  Cal.,  CaJaveras  Co.,  at  the  Melones  and  Stanislaus 
mines.  In  Boulder  Co.,  at  Cripple  Creek  and  elsewhere  in  Col.  Named  from  Transyl- 
vania, where  first  found,  and  in  allusion  to  ayUfanium,  one  of  the  names  at  first  proposed 
for  the  metal  tellurium. 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  gold 

Krennerite.  A  telluride  of  gold  and  silver  (Au,Ag)Tei  like  sylvanite.  In  prismatic 
crystals  forthorhombic),  verticfuly  striated.  G.  ^  8*353.  Color  silver-white  to  brass- 
yeUow.    From  Nagy^,  Transylvania;  Cripple  Creek,  Col. 

Calaverite.  A  gold  telluride.  AuTei  with  small  amounts  of  silver.  Monoclinic.  In 
small  lath-shaped  crystals  striated  parallel  to  their  length.  Massive  granular  to  crystalline. 
H.  a  2'5.  G.  s  9 '043.  Color  silver-white  with  often  a  faint  yellow  tin(;e.  Tests  similar 
to  those  for  sylvanite  with  smaller  amoimt  of  silver  showing.  Occurs  with  petzite  at  the 
Stanislaus  mine,  Calaveras  county,  Cal.  An  important  gold  ore  at  the  Cripple  Creek  dis- 
trict, Col.  Found  elsewhere  in  that  state.  Occurs  abundantly  at  Kalgoorlie,  West 
Australia. 

Muthmannite.  (Ag,Au)Te.  In  tabular  crystals  usually  elongated  in  one  direction. 
One  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  elongation.  H.  »  2*5.  Color  bright  brass-yellow,  on  fresh 
fracture  gray-white.  Probably  from  Nagy^,  Transylvania.  Empressite,  AgTe,  from  the 
Empress-Josephine  mine,  in  the  Kerber  Creek  District.  Col.,  is  probably  a  gold-free 
vanety.     Massive.    H.  »  ^3*5.    G.  *  7'5.    Color  pale  oronxe. 

Ksf^ragite.  A  sulpho-telluride  of  lead  and  gold;  some  analyses  show  also  about  7  p.  c. 
of  anUmony  which  was  probably  due  to  impurities.  Orthorhombic.  Crystals  tabular 
11  6(010);  also  granular  massive,  foliated.  Cleavage:  b  perfect:  flexible.  H.  »  1-1*5. 
G.  «  6*85-7 '2.  Luster  metallic,  splendent.  Streak  and  color  blackish  lead-o'ay.  Opaque. 
From  Nagy^K,  Transylvania;  and  at  Offenbdnya.  Reported]  from  Colorado  and  Tararu 
Creek,  New  Zealand. 

Oxysulphides 

Here  are  included  Kermesite,  SbsSsO,  and  Voltzite,  Zn<S40. 

Kermesite.  Pyrostibite.  Antimony  oxysulphide,  SbiS«0  or  2Sb^.SbiOs.  Mono- 
dinic.  Usually  in  tufts  of  capillary  crystals.  Cleavage:  a(lOO)  perfect.  H.  —  1-1*5. 
G.  »  4*5-^*6.    Luster  adamantine.    Color  cherry-red. 

Results  from  the  alteration  of  stibnite.  Occurs  at  Malaczka,  Hungary;  Brftunsdorf, 
Saxony;  Allemont,  Dauphin^,  France.  At  South  Ham,  Wolfe  Co.,  Quebec,  Canada;  with 
native  antimony  and  stibnite  at  the  Prince  William  mine,  York  Co.,  New  Brunswick. 

Named  from  kermes.  a  name  given  (from  the  Persian  qurmizq.  crimson)  in  the  older 
chemistry  to  red  amorphous  antimony  trisulphide,  often  mixed  with  antimony  trioxide. 

V<dtzite.  Zinc  oxysulphide,  Zn^S^O  or  4ZnS.ZnO.  In  implanted  spherical  globules. 
H.  »  4-4*5.  G.  >"  3*66-3*80.  Color  dirty  rose-red,  yellowish.  Occurs  near  Pontgibaud, 
Puy-de-Ddme,  France;  Joachimstal,  Bohemia;  Marienberg,  Saxony,  Germany. 


m.  SULPHO-SALTS 
L  SulpharseniteSi  SulphantimoniteSy  Sulphobismuthites. 
n.  Sttlptaarsenatesi  Sulphostannatesy  etc. 

I.  SulpharseniteSy  SulphantiinoniteSi  etc. 

In  these  sulpho-salts,  as  further  explained  on  p.  320,  sulphur  takes  the 
place  of  the  oxygen  in  the  commoner  and  better  understood  oxygen  acids  (as 
carbonic  acid,  HiCOt,  sulphuric  acid,  H4SO4,  phosphoric  acid,  H3PO4,  etc.). 

The  species  included  are  salts  of  the  sulpho-acids  of  trivalent .  arsenic, 
antimony  and  bismuth.    The  most  important  acids  are  the  ortho-acids. 
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HsAsSs,  etc.,  and  the  meta-acids,  HiAsSs,  etc.;  but  H4AssSft,  etc.,  and  a  series 
of  others  are  included.  The  metals  present  as  bases  are  chiefly  coppery  silvery 
lead;  also  zinCf  mercury ,  iron,  rarely  others  (as  nickely  cobalt)  in  small  amount. 
In  view  of  the  hypothetical  character  of  many  of  the  acids  whose  salts  are  here 
represented,  there  is  a  certain  advantage,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  in  writi  ig 
the  composition  after  the  dualistic  method,  RS.AS2S3,  2RS.AS3S3,  etc. 

As  a  large  part  of  the  species  here  included  are  rare  and  hence  to  be  men- 
tioned but  briefly,  the  classification  can  be  only  partially  developed.  The 
divisions  under  the  first  and  more  important  section  of  sulpharsenites,  etc., 
with  the  prominent  species  under  each,  are  as  follows: 

A.  Acidic  Division.  RS  :  (As,Sb,Bi)sSs  «  1  :  3,  1  :  2,  2  :  3,  3  :  4,  4  :  5. 

B.  Meta-  Division.         RS  :  (As,Sb,Bi)sSs  =^1:1. 

General  formula:  RAssS4,RSb2S4,RBi2S4. 


Zinkenite 
Sartorite 

Also 


Zinkenite  Group 

PbS.SbsS,  Emplectite 

PbS.AssSs  Chalcostibite 


CusS.BisSs 
CusS.SbsSt,  etc. 


e 


AgzS.SbsSa 


Lorandite         TkS.AssSs 
RS  :  (As,Sb,Bi),Ss  =  5  : 4,  3  :  2,  2  :  1,  5  :  2 


C.  Intermediate  Division. 

Here  belong 
Plagionite  5PbS.4SbsSi. 

3(Ags,Pb)S.2BisSs      ElaprothoUte   3CusS.2BisSs,  etc. 


2PbS.Bi,Sj,  etc. 


Jamesonite  Group 

Jamesonite  2PbS.Sb2S8  Cosalite 

Dufrenoysite  2PbS.AsiSs 

Also  Freieslebenite  5(Ag2,Pb)S.2Sb3S3      Boulangerite    5PbS.2SbsSs 


D.  Ortho-  Division.  RS  :  (As,Sb,Bi)2Ss  =3:1 

General  formula:      R4AsS8,R8SbSa;  IUAstSe,I^btS«,  etc. 


Boumonite 

Seligmannite 

Aikinite 


Bournonite  Group 

3(Cu2,Pb)S.Sb,S3        Wittichenite 
3(Cu2,Pb)S.AstS,         Liliianite 
3(Pb,Cu2)S.Bi2S« 


3Cu2S.BisSt 
3PbS.Bi2Ss,  etc. 


Pyrargyrite  Group 

Pyrargyrite  3Ag2S.Sb2S3  Proustite         3Ag2S.A8iS, 

E.  Basic  Division.  RS  :  (As,Sb,Bi)2Si  =  4  :  1,  5  : 1,  6  :  1,  9  : 1,  12  :  1 


Tetrahedrite 


Tetrahedrite  Group 

4Cu2S.SbsS| 


4CutS.A3sSs 
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Jordanite  Group 

Jordanite  4PbS.A82S3  Meneghinite    4PbS.SbsSs 

Also 


SPbS.SbsSs  Stephanite       SAgzS.SbsSi 

Kilbrickenite  6PbS.Sb,S3  Beegerite         ePbS.Bi^Ss 


Polybasite  Group 
Polybasite  QAgzS.SbsSs  Pearceite         9AgiS.A8|St 

Polyargyrite  12Ag2S.SbsS8 


A.  Acidic  Division 


Eichbergite.     (Cu,Fe)iS.3(Bi,Sb)sSt.    Color  iron-gray.     H.  >  6.    G.  »  6*36.     From 
Eichberg,  Semmering  district,  Austria. 

liviiigstoiiite.    HgS.2SbiSt.    Resembles  stibnite  in  form.    Color  lead-gray;  streak 
red.     H.  —  2.    G.  —  4*81.    From  Huitzuco,  Mexico. 

Histrizite.    5CuFeSs.2SbtS«.7BiiS|.    Orthorhombic.    In  radiating  ^ups  of  prismatic 
crystals.    H.  =  2.    Color  and  streak  steel-gray.    Found  at  Ringville,  Tasmania. 

Chhriatite.    2PbS.3BiiSs.    Foliated  massive.    Color  lead-gray.    From  Chiviato,  Peru. 

Cnprobismutite.    Probably  3CusS.4BisSt,  in  part  argentiferous.    Resembles  bismuth- 
inite.    G.  «  6-3-6-7.    From  Hall  valley,  Park  Co.,  Col. 

Rezbanjrite.    4PbS.5BiiSs.    Fine-granular,  massive.    Color  lead-gray.    G.  « 6*1-6*4. 
From  Resbanya,  Hungary. 


B.  Meta-  Division.     RS.AssSs,  RS.SbtSs,  etc. 

Zinkenite  Group.    Orthorhombic 
ZINKENITE.    Zinckenite. 

Orthorhombic.  Axes  a  :b  :  c  =  0*5575  : 1  :  0*6353.  Crystals  seldom  dis- 
tinct; sometimes  in  nearly  hexagonal  forms  through  twinning.  Lateral  faces 
longitudinally  striated.    Also  columnar,  fibrous,  massive. 

Cleavage  not  distinct.  Fracture  slightly  uneven.  H.  =  3-3*5.  G.  = 
5"30-5*35.    Luster  metallic.    Color  and  streak  steel-gray.    Opaque. 

Comp.  —  PbSb2S4  or  PbS.SbgSs  =  Sulphur  22*3,  antimony  41*8,  lead 
35*9  =  100.    Arsenic  sometimes  replaces  part  of  the  antimony. 

Pyr.,  etc  —  Decrepitates  and  fuses  very  easily;  in  the  closed  tube  gives  a  faint  subli- 
mate of  sulphur,  and  antimony  trisulphide.  In  the  open  tube  sulphurous  fumes  and  a 
white  sublimate  of  oxide  of  antimony ;  the  arsenical  variety  gives  also  arsenical  fumes.  On 
charcoal  is  almost  entirely  volatilized,  giving  a  coating  which  on  the  outer  edge  is  white, 
and  near  the  assay  dark  yellow;  with  soda  in  R.F.  yields  globules  of  lead.  Soluble  in  hot 
hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  separation  of  lead  chloride  on 
cooling. 

Om.  —  Occurs  at  Wolfsberg  in  the  Harz  Mts.;  Kinzigtal,  Baden;  Val  Sugana,  Tyrol; 
Oruro,  Bolivia;  Sevier  County,  Ark.;  San  Juan  Co.,  Col. 

Andorite.  AgsS.2PbS.3Sb|Si.  In  prismatic,  orthorhombic  crystals.  H.  »  3-3*5. 
G.  »  5*5.  Color  dark  gray  to  black.  From  Felsobinya,  Hungary;  Oruro,  BoUvia. 
Webnerite  and  SundlUe  are  identical  with  andorite. 

Sartorite.  PbS.  AsfSi.  In  slender,  striated  crystals,  probably  monoclinic.  G. »»  5'4. 
Color  dark  lead-gray.    Occurs  in  the  dolomite  of  the  Binnental. 

FUtjrnite.  PbS.BiiSei.  Rhombohedral.  Basal  and  rhombohedral  cleavages.  H.  « 
2-3.  G.  »  7*98.  Color  like  graphite.  Streak  shining.  In  smaU  lamelke  in  quartz  at 
Falun,  Sweden. 
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Emplectite.  CuiS.BiiSt.  In  thin  striated  prisma.  G.  «  6*3-6*5.  Color  grayish  white 
to  tin-white.    Occurs  in  quartz  at  Schwarzenberg  and  Annaberg,  »Saxony. 

Chalcostibite.  Wolfsbergite.  CuiS.SbsSi.  In  small  aggregated  prisms;  also  fine 
granular,  massive.  G.  »  475-5*0.  Color  between  lead-^y  and  iron-gray.  From  Wolfs- 
berg  in  tne  Harz  Mts.;  from  Huanchaca,  Bolivia.    Guejarite  from  Spain  is  the  same  species. 

Galenobismutite.  PbS.BiiSi;  also  with  Ag,Cu.  Crvstalline  columnar  to  compact. 
Color  lead-gray  to  tin-white.  G.  -  6*9.  From  Nordmark,  Sweden;  Pou^ikcepsie  Gulch, 
Col.  (alaskaiUf  argentiferous) ;  material  from  Falun.  Sweden,  containing  selenium  has  been 
named  weibuUite  and  given  the  formula,  2PbS.Bi4SsSes. 

Bertfaierite.    FeS.SbiSa.    Fibrous  massive,   granular.    G.  »  40.    Color  dark  steel- 
y.     From  Chazelles  and  Martouret,  Auvergne,  France;  Charbes,  Val  de  Vill^,  Alsace; 
r&unsdorf.  Saxony,  etc. 

Matildite.  AgiS.Bi|S|.  In  slender,  prismatic  crystals.  G.  «  6-9.  Color  gray. 
From  Morochoca,  Peru;  Lake]  City,  Col.  Plenakgtrite,  from  Schapbach,  Baden, 
similar  in  composition,  has  been  shown  to  be  a  mixture. 


BH 


Miargyrite.  AgsS.Sb|S|.  In  complex  monoclinic  crystals,  also  massive.  H.  »  2-2-5. 
G.  »  5*1-5*30.  Luster  metallic-adamantine.  Color  iron-black  to  steel-grav,  in  thin  splin- 
ters deep  blood-red.  Streak  cherrv-red.  From  Br&im.sdorf,  Saxony;  Fdsdb^ya  and 
Nagybdnya,  Hungary;  Pribram,  Bohemia;  Zacatecas,  Mexico;  Bohvia. 

Smithite.  AgiS.SbsSi.  Monoclinic.  Crystals  resemble  a  flattened  hexagonal  pyra- 
mid. One  perfect  cleavage.  H.  »  1*5-2.  G.  «  4*9.  Color  light  red  changing  to  orange- 
red  on  expcNsure  to  Ugjtit.    Streak  vermilion.    From  the  Binnental,  Switzerland. 

Trechmanite.  AgiS.AsiS8.  Rhombohedral,  tetartohedral.  Crystals  minute  with  pris- 
matic habit.  Good  rhombohedral  cleavage.  H.  —  1*5-2.  Color  and  streak  scarlet- 
vermilion.    From  the  Binnental,  Switzerland. 

Lorandite.  A  sulpharsenide  of  thallium,  TlAsSt.  Monoclinic.  Color  cochineal-red. 
From  Allchar,  Macedonia;  Rambler  mine,  Encampment,  Wy. 

Vrbaite.  TlAs,SbSi.  Orthorhombic.  H.  =  3*5.  G.  *  5*3.  Color  gray-black  to 
dark  red  in  thin  splinters.    Streak  light  red.    From  Allchar,  Macedonia. 

Hutchinsonite.  (Tl,Ag,Cu)iS.AsiSs+PbS.AsiSs(?).  Orthorhombic.  In  flattened  rhom- 
bic raisms.  Cleavage  a(lOO)  good.  H.  -  1*5>2.  G.  »  4*6.  Color  scarlet  to  red.  From 
the  Binnental,  Switzerland. 


C.   Intermediate  Division 

Baumhauerite.  4PbS.3AsiSs.  Monoclinic.  In  complex  crvstals  with  varied  habit. 
One  perfect  cleavage.  H.  =  3.  G.  —  3*3.  Metallic.  Color  lead  to  steel-gray.  From 
the  Binnental,  Switzerland.  

Schlrmerite.  3(Agt,Pb)S.2BisSa.  Massive,  granular.  G.  -  6*74.  Color  lead-gray. 
Treasury  lode,  Park  Co.,  Co\. 

Klafrotholitb.  3CuiS.Bi|S|.  In  furrowed  prismatic  cirstals.  G.  *»  4*6.  Color 
steel-gray.     Wittichen,  Baden.     Probably  a  mixture  and  not  a  aefinite  species. 

Ratfaite.  3PbS.2AsiS|.  Orthorhombic,  in  prismatic  crystals.  Cleavage,  b(OlO). 
H.  =  3.    G.  «  5*41.    From  the  Binnental,  Switzerland.     WilUhireUe  is  the  same  species. 


Jamesonite  Group.    2RS.As2S3,  2RS.Sb2S3,  etc.     Monoclinic 

JAMESGNITE. 

Monoclinic.  Axes:  a:b:c  =  0-8316  :  1  :  0*4260.  /5  =  88^  36'.  mm'" 
110  A  iTO  =  79**  28'.  In  acicular  crystals;  common  in  capillary  forms;  also 
fibrous  massive,  parallel  or  divergent;  compact  massive. 

Cleavage:  basal,  perfect.  Fracture  uneven  to  conchoidal.  Brittle. 
H.  =  2-3.  G.  =  5*5-6*0.  Luster  metallic.  Color  steel-gray  to  dark  lead- 
gray.     Streak  grayish  black.     Opaque. 

Comp.  —  Pb2Sb2S6  or  2PbS.Sb2S8  =  Sulphur  197,  antimony  29-5,  lead 
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50*8  —  100.    Most  varieties  show  a  little  iron  (1  to  3  p.  c),  and  some  contain 
also  silver,  copper,  and  zinc. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  iron  shown  by  the  analyses  is  an  intezral  part  of  the 
mineral  and  that  ffie  formula  should  be  4PbS.FeS.3Sb^  and  that  the  usnm  jamesonite  for- 
mula, 2PbS.Sb&,  belong  to  the  material  commonly  called  plumosite. 

Pyr.  —  Same  as  for  zmkenite,  p.  385. 

Obs«  —  Occurs  principally  in  Cornwall;  also  in  Siberia;  Hungary;  at  Valentia  d' Al- 
cantara in  Spain;  at  the  antimony  mines  in  Sevier  Co.,  Ark.;  from  Boh  via.  Named  after 
Prof.  Robert  Jameson  of  Edinburgh  (1774-1854). 

The /eaM€r  ore  occurs  at  Wolfsberg,  etc..  in  the  Harz  Mts.;  Freiberff,  Germany;  Schem- 
nitz,  Hungary;  in  Tuscany,  near  Bottmo,  Ital^.  These  so-called  feather  ores  may  be  di- 
vided into  flexible  and  brittle,  all  the  latter  bemg  referred  to  jamesonite  and  the  former  to 
either  zinkenite,  plumosite,  boulangerite,  or  mene^inite. 

Warrenite  has  been  shown  to  probably  be  a  mixture  of  jamesonite  and  zinkenite. 

Dulrenoysite.  2PbS.A8iSt.  In  highly  modified  crystals:  also  massive.  Cleavage: 
6(010)  perfect.  H.  =  3.  G.  =  5-55-5-67.  Color  blackish  lead-gray.  From  the  Bin- 
nental,  Switzerland,  in  dolomite. 

Cosalite.  2PbS.BisSa.  Usually  massive,  fibrous  or  radiated.  G.  »  6*39-675.  Color 
lead-  or  steel-gray.  Cosala,  Province  of  Sinaloa,  Mexico;  Bjelke  mine  (bjelkite),  Nord- 
mark,  Sweden;  Deer  Park,  Wash.;  Ck)l. 

KobeUite.  2PbS.(Bi,Sb)iSt.  Fibrous  radiated  or  granular  massive.  G.  =>  6*3.  (Dolor 
lead-gray  to  steel-gray.    From  Hvena,  Sweden;  Ouray,  Col. 

BaoNGNiARDrrE.  Lead,  silver,  antimony  sulphide.  Shown  in  some  cases  to  be  a 
mixture.     A  doubtfid  species. 

PUudonite.  Heteromorphite.  Semseyite.  Lead,  antimony  sulphides  ranging  from 
SPbSi.SbySs  to  9PbS.4SbsSa.  Perhaps  a  morphotropic  series  with  the  vertical  crystallo- 
sraphic  axis  increasing  in  length  with  increase  in  the  percentage  of  lead.  Monoclinic. 
U.  =  6*4-5 '9.  Plagionite  from  Wolfsberg,  Harz  Mts.;  heteromorphite  from  Arnsberg, 
Westphalia:  semseyite  from  Felsobdnya,  Hungary  and  Wolfsberg.  LiveingUe  from  the 
Binnental,  Switzerland,  is  said  to  have  the  same  composition  as  planonite.  BismutO' 
plagianite,  a  variety  containing  bismuth  instead  of  antimony.  From  Wickes,  Jefferson 
Co.,  Mon. 

ScHAPBACHTTE.  A  lead,  silver,  bismuth  sulphide.  From  Schapbach,  Baden.  Shown  to 
be  a  mixture. 


FREIESLEBENITB. 

Monoclinic.  Axes  a:  b:  c  =  0*5871  :  1  :  0*9277;  fi  =  87^  46'.  Habit 
prismatic.  G.  =  6-2-6*4.  Luster  metallic.  Color  and  streak  light  steel- 
gray  inclining  to  silver-white,  also  to  blackish  lead-gray. 

Comp.  —  (Pb,Ag,)jSb4Sii  or  5(Pb,Ag,)S.2Sb2S3. 

Obs.  —  From  Freiberg,  Saxony;  Kapnik  and  Felsob^ya,  Hungary;  Hiendelencina, 
Spain;  also  from  the  Augusta  Mt.,  Gunnison  Co.,  Col. 

Diaohorite.  Like  fieieslebenite  in  composition  but  orthorhombic  in  form.  G.  «  5*9. 
From  Pribram,  Bohemia;  Lake  Chelan  district,  Wash. 

BOULANGERTTB. 

Orthorhombic.  Axes a:b:c  -  05527  : 1 : 07478.  In  prismatic  or  tabu- 
lar crystals  or  crystalline  plumose  masses;  granular,  compact.  H.  =  2*5-3. 
G.  =  6*18.  Luster  metallic.  Color  bluish  lead-gray;  often  covered  with 
yellow  spots  from  oxidation.    Opaque. 

Comp.  —  PbjSb^Sn  or  5PbS.2Sb2S3  =  Sulphur  18-9,  antimony  257,  lead 
55-4  =  100. 

Pyr.  —  Same  as  for  zinkenite,  p.  385. 

Obs.  —  In  good  crystals  from  Sala,  Sweden;  Motiires,  Depart,  du  Card,  France;  at 
Nerchinsk,  Sibma;  Wolfsberg  in  the  Harz  Mts.  Pribram,  Bohemia;  near  Bottino,  Tus- 
cany, Italy.     Echo  District,  Union  county,  Nev. 

EmbrUhite  and  plumbosiib  are  from  Nerchinsk;  they  correspond  nearly  to  10PbS.3SbtSiy 
but  the  material  analysed  may  not  have  been  quite  pure. 
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Mullanite.  5PbS.2SbaSB.  In  slender  orthorhombic  (?)  prisms.  Cleayage,  c(OOl)  and 
b(OlO).  Color,  steel-gray.  Streak,  brownish  black.  H.  »  3*5.  G  -  6*35.  Found  at 
Gold  Hunter  mine,  near  MuUan,  loaho,  and  at  Iron  Mountain  mine,  near  Superior,  Mon. 


D.  Ortho-  Division.    SRS.AssSa,  SRS.SbsSs,  etc. 

Bournonite  Group.    Orthorhombic.    Prismatic  angle  86^  to  87^ 

BOURNONITE.    Wheel  Ore. 
Orthorhombic.    Axes:  a:b  :c  =-  0-9380  :  1  :  0-8969. 


mm''',  110  A  iTO  =  86**  20' 
001  A  101  =  43°  43' 


CO 


669 


Harz 


Kapnik 


Cuj 


en,  001  A  Oil  =  41^53' 
cu,  001  A  112  -  33**  15' 

Twins:  tw.  pi.  m(llO), 
often  repeated,  forming 
cruciform  and  wheel  shaped 
crystals.  Also  massive; 
granular,  compact. 

Cleavage:  6(010)  imper- 
fect; a(lOO),  c(001)  less 
distinct.  Fracture  sub- 
conchoidal  to  uneven. 
Rather  brittle.  H.  =  2-5-3. 
G.  =  5  -7-5  -9.  Luster  metal- 
lic, brilliant.  Color  and  streak  steel-gray,  inclining  to  blackish  lead- 
gray  or  iron-black.    Opaque. 

Comp.  —  (Pb,Cu2)sSb2S«  or  3(Pb,Cu2)S.Sb,S8  =  PbCuSbS,  (if  Pb 

=  2:1)  =  Sulphur  19-8,  antimony  247,  lead  425,  copper  13-0  =  100. 

Pyr»,  etc  —  In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  and  gives  a  dark  red  sublimate.  In  the 
open  tube  gives  sulphur  dioxide,  and  a  white  sublimate  of  oxide  of  antimony.  B.B.  on  char- 
coal fuses  easily,  and  at  first  coats  the  coal  white;  continued  blowing  gives  a  yellow  coating 
of  lead  oxide;  the  residue,  treated  with  soda  in  R.F.,  gives  a  ^obule  of  copper.  Decom- 
posed by  nitric  acid,  afforaing  a  blue  solution,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  sulphur,  and  a  white 
powder  containing  antimony  and  lead. 

Obs.  —  From  Neudorf  m  the  Harz  Mts. ;  also  Wolfsberg,  Claustal,  and  Andreasberg; 
Pribram.  Bohemia;  Kapnik  and  Nagyb^nya,  Hungary;  Horhausen,  Prussia;  Liskeard, 
Cornwall. 

In  the  United  States  at  the  Boggs  mine,  Yavapai  Co.,  Ariz.;  also  Montgomery  Co.,  Ark.; 
reported  from  San  Juan  Co.,  Col;  Austin,  Nev.  In  Canada,  in  the  township  of  Marmora, 
Hastings  Co.,  and  Darling,  Lanark  Co.,  Ontario. 

Seligmannite.  (Pb,Cu2)sAssS6  isomorphous  with  bournonite.  Orthorhombic.  a  :b  :c 
B  0*9233  :  1  :  0*8734.  In  small  complex  crystals.  Commonly  twinned  with  m(IlO)  as 
tw.  pi.  Color  lead-gray.  Chocolate  streak.  H.  =  3.  Found  at  Lengenbach  quarr>', 
Binnental,  Switzerland;  reported  from  Emery,  Mon. 

Aikinite.  2PbS.CusS.BisSs.  Acicular  crystals;  also  massive.  G.  »  6*1-6*8.  Color 
blackish  lead-gray.    From  Berezov  near  Ekaterinburg,  Ural  Mts. 

Wittichenite.  3CusS.BitSs.  Rarely  in  crystals  resembling  bournonite;  also  massive. 
G.  =  4*5.     Color  steel-gray  or  tin-white.     Wittichen,  Baden,  etc. 

Stylotypite.  3(Cus,Ags,Fe)S.SbsSs.  In  orthorhombic  crystals,  in  cruciform  twins  like 
bournonite.    G.  —  4*7-5*2.    Color  iron-black.    Copiapo,  Chile;  Peru. 


Lfllianite.  3PbS.BiSbS|  and  SPbS.BisSs.  Orthorhombic.  Crystalline  and  maasive. 
Color  steel-gray.    Gladhammar,  Sweden;  Leadville,  Col.  (argentiferous). 

Guitennanite.  Perhaps  SPbS.AssSs.  Massive,  compact.  G.  -  5-94.  Color  bluish 
gray.    Zufii  mine,  Silverton,  Col. 

Lengenbachite.  7[Pb,(Ag,Cu)s|S.2AsiS3.  Probably  triclinic.  In  thin  blade-shaped 
crystals.  One  perfect  cleavage.  Soft.  G.  =  58.  Color  steel-gray.  Str^c  black. 
From  the  Lengenbach  quarry,  Binnental,  Switzerland. 
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TapaIiPite.  a  sulpho-telluride  of  bismuth  and  silver,  perhaps  3Agi(S,Te).Bis(S,Te)t. 
Study  of  polished  specimen  shows  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  unknown  components.  Massive, 
granular.    G.  »  7 '80.    Sierra  de  Tapalpa,  Jalisco,  Mexico. 

Pyrargyrite  Group.    Rhombohedral-hemimolphic 

PTRARGTRITE.    Ruby  Silver  Ore.    Dark  Red  Silver  Ore. 
Rhombohedral-heniiinorphic.   Axis:  c  =  07892;  0001  A  1011  =  42^ 20^/ 


w',  2l5l  A  53Tl  =  74**  26' 
!«;▼,  2l3l  A  3l2l  =  35"  12' 
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ce',  0112  A  1012  «  42**  5' 
rr',  lOll  A  TlOl  =  71°  22' 

Crystals  commonly  prismatic. 
Twins:  tw.  pi.  a(1120),  very  com- 
mon, the  c  axes  parallel;  u(1014), 
also  common.    Also  massive,  compact. 

Cleavage:  r(lOTl)  distinct;  6(0ll2) 
imperfect.  Fracture  conchoidal  to 
uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  2-5.  G.  =  677- 
5*86;  5-85  if  pure.  Luster  metallic- 
adamantine.  Color  black  to  grayish 
blacky  by  transmitted  light  deep  red. 
Streak  purplish  red.  Nearly  opaque, 
but  transparent  in  very  thin  splinters. 
Optically  —  .    Refractive  indices,  w  =  3'084,  €  =  2*881. 

Comp.  —  AgsSbSs  or  3Ag2S.SbjSj  =  Sulphur  178,  antimony  22'3,  silver 
59*9  =  100.    Some  varieties  contain  small  amounts  of  arsenic. 

Pyr.y  etc.  —  In  the  cloeed  tube  fuses  and  gives  a  reddish  sublimate  of  antimony  oxjrsul- 
phide;  in  the  open  tube  sulphurous  fumes  and  a  white  sublimate  of  oxide  of  antimon]^. 
b.B.  on  chutxml  fuses  with  spirting  to  a  globule,  coats  the  coal  white,  and  the  assay  is 
converted  into  silver  sulphide,  which,  treated  in  O.F.,  or  with  soda  in  R.F..  gives  a  globule 
of  silver.  In  case  arsenic  is  present  it  may  be  detected  bv  fusing  the  pulverized  mineral 
wiUi  soda  on  charcoal  in  R.F.  Decomposed  by  nitric  acid  with  the  separation  of  sulphur 
and  of  antimony  trioxide. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  at  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz  Mts.;  Freiberg,  Saxony;  PHbram  and 
Joachimstal,  Bohemia;  Schemnitz  and  Nagybdnya,  Hungary;  Kongsberg.  Norway; 
Gaudalcanal,  Spain;  in  Cornwall.  In  Mexico  it  is  worked  at  Guanajuato  and  elsewhere  as 
an  ore  of  silver.    In  Chile  with  proustite  at  ChafiarciUo  near  Copiapo. 

In.  Col.,  not  uncommon;  tnus  in  Ruby  district,  Gunnison  Co.;  with  sphalerite  in 
Sneffle's  district,  Ouray  Co.,  etc.  In  Nev.,  at  Washoe  in  Daney  Mine;  about  Austin. 
Reese  river;  at  Poorman  lode,  Idaho,  in  masses  with  cerargyrite.  In  N.  M.,  Utah,  and 
Aril,  with  alver  ores  at  various  points.    At  Cobalt,  Ontario. 

Named  from  rvp,  fire,  and  apyvpotj  silver ,  in  allusion  to  the  color. 

PROUStTTB.    Ruby  SQver  Ore.    light  Red  Silver  Ore. 
Rhombohedral-hemimorphic.    Axis  c  =  08039;  0001  A  lOTl  =  42^  52'. 

ec',  0ll2  A  T012  =  42^  46'  w',  2l3l  A  23Tl  »  74"  39' 

rr',  lOll  A  TlOl  =•  72**  12'  «;▼,  2l3l  A  3T5l  »  35*  18' 

Crystals  often  acute  rhombohedral  or  scalenohedral.  Twins:  tw.  pi. 
u(10T4)  and  r(lOll).    Also  massive,  compact. 

Cleavage:  r(lOTl)  distinct.  Fracture  conchoidal  to  uneven.  Brittle. 
H.  =  2-2"5.  G.  =  5'57-5*64;  5'57ifpure.  Luster  admantine.  Color  scarlet- 
vermilion;  streak  same,  also  inclined  to  aurora-red.  Transparent  to  trans- 
lucent.   Optically  negative.     «  =  3-084.    €  =  2*881. 

Comp.  —  AgsAsSs  or  3AgsS.As2S3  =  Sulphur  19*4,  arsenic   15*2,  silver 

65-4  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  fuses  easily,  and  gives  a  faint  sublimate  of  arsenic  tri- 
sulpmde;  in  the  open  tube  sulphurous  fumes  and  a  white  crystalline  sublimate  of  araenio 
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trioxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  and  emits  odors  of  sulphur  and  arsenic;  with  soda  in 
R.F.  gives  a  globule  of  silver.     Decomposed  by  nitric  adcij  with  separation  of  sulphur. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  at  Freiberg,  Johanneeorgenstadt,  etc.,  m  Saxony:  Joachimstai,  Bohe- 
mia; in  France  at  Chalanches  in  Dauphin^  and  Markirch,  Alsace;  Guadalcanal  in  Spain; 
SairabuSi  Sardinia;  in  Mexico;  Peru;  Chile,  at  Chafiarcillo  in  magnificent  crystallisations. 

Ih  Col.,  Ruby  distr.,  Gunnison  Co.;  Sneridan  mine,  San  Miguel  Co.;  Yankee  Girl 
mine,  Ouray  Co.;  Montesuma,  Summit  Co.  In  Aris.,  with  silver  ores  at  various  points. 
In  Nev.,  in  the  Daney  mine,  and  in  Comstock  lode,  rare;  Idaho,  at  the  Poorman  lode. 

Named  after  the  French  chemist,  J.  L.  Proust  (1755-1826). 

Sanguinite.  Near  proustite  in  composition.  In  glittering  scales,  hexagonal  or  rhom- 
bohedral.     From  Chafiarcillo,  Chile. 

Falkenhaynite.  Perhaps  3CutS.SbsS|.  Massive,  resembling  galena.  From  Joachims- 
tai, Bohemia.    Perhaps  identical  with  stylotypite. 

Pyrostilpnite.  Like  pvrar^yrite,  3AgiS.SbsSa.  In  tufts  of  slender  (monoclinic)  crys- 
tals. G.  »  4'25.  Color  hyacmth-red.  From  Andreasberg  in  the  Hars  Mts.;  Freiberg, 
Saxony;  Pribram,  Bohemia;  Heazlewood,  Tasmania. 

Samsonite.  2AgsS.MnS.SbsS|.  Monoclinic.  Habit  prismatic.  Color,  steel-black,  red 
in*transmitted  light.  Occurs  in  Samson  vein  of  Andreasberg  silver  mines,  Hars  Mts., 
Germany. 


E.  Basic  Division 

Tetrahedrite  Group.     Isometric-tetrahedral 

TETRAHBDRITE.    Gray  Copper  Ore.    Fablers. 

Isometric-tetrahedral.  Habit  tetrahedral.  Twins:  tw.  pi.  o(lll);  also 
with  parallel  axes  (Fig.  392,  p.  163,  Fig.  408,  p.  166).  Also  massive;  granular, 
coarse  or  fine;  compact. 
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Cleavage  none.  Fracture  subconchoidal  to  uneven.  Rather  brittle. 
H.  =  3-4.  G.  =  4-4-5-1.  Luster  metallic,  often  splendent.  Color  between 
flint-gray  and  iron-black.  Streak  like  color,  sometimes  inclining  to  brown 
and  cherry-red.  Opaque;  sometimes  subtranslucent  (cherry-red)  in  very  thin 
splinters. 

Comp.  —  Essentially  Cu«SbjS7  or  4CuiS.SbiS,  =  Sulphur  23-1,  anti- 
mony 24*8,  copper  521  =  100. 

Antimony  and  arsenic  are  usually  both  present  and  thus  tetrahedrite  graduates  into  the 
allied  species  tennantite.  There  are  also  varieties  containing  bismuth,  chieflv  at  the  arsen- 
ical end  of  the  series,  rarely  selenium.  Further  the  copper  may  be  replaced  by  iron,  sine, 
silver,  mercury,  lead,  manganese,  and  rarely  cobalt  and  nickel. 

Var.  —  Oriiinary,  Contains  little  or  no  silver.  Color  steel-gray  to  dark  gray  and 
iron-black.     G.  «  47&-4-9. 

Argentiferous;  Freibergite.  Contains  3  to  30  p.  c.  of  silver.  Color  usually  steel-ipray, 
lighter  than  the  ordinary  varieties;  sometimes  iron-black;  streak  often  reddish.  G.  » 
4-85-6-0. 
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Mercurial;  SchwaUiU.  Contains  6  to  17  p.  c.  of  mercury.  Color  dark  gray  to  iron- 
black.     Luster  often  dull.    G.  «  5'10  chiefl>[. 

MaUnomkUe,  from  Peru  and  a  similar  variety  from  Arizona,  contain  1^-16  p.  c.  of  lead. 

Pyr..  etc  —  Differ  in  the  different  varieties.  In  the  closed  tube  all^the  antimonial  kinds 
fuse  and  give  a  dark  red  sublimate  of  antimony  bxysulphide;  if  muclT  arsenic  is  present,  a 
sublimate  of  arsenic  trisulphide  first  forms.  In  the  oi>en  tube  fuses,  gives  sulphurous  fumes 
and  a  white  sublimate  of  antimony  oxide;  if  arsenic  is  present,  a  cx^stalline  volatile  subli- 
mate condenses  with  the  antimony:  if  the  ore  contains  mercury  it  condenses  in  minute 
metallic  globules.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses,  gives  a  coating  of  the  oxides  of  antimony  and 
sometimes  arsenic,  zinc,  and  lead;  araenic  is  detected  by  the  odor  when  the  coating  is  treated 
in  R.F.  The  roasted  mineral  gives  with  the  fluxes  reactions  for  iron  and  cop]>er;  with  soda 
yields  a  globule  of  metallic  copper.  Decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur 
and  antimon3r  trioxide. 

Diff.  —  Distinguished  by  its  form,  when  crystallized,  by  its  deep  black  color  on  fracture 
and  brilliant  metallic  luster.  It  is  harder  than  boumonite  and  mucn  softer  than  magnetite; 
the  blowpipe  characters  are  usually  distinctive. 

Micro.  —  In  polished  sections  shows  a  grayish  white  color  with  a  smooth  surface. 
Fumes  from  HNOt  tarnish  mineral  slowly  to  a  light  brown.  With  aqua  regia  slowly  effer- 
veaoes  leaving  a  coating  of  sulphur  and  a  pitted  surface. 

Obs.  —  ^ten  associated  with  chalcopyrite,  pyrite,  sphalerite,  galena,  and  various  other 
silver,  lead,  and  copper  ores;  also  sidente.  Occurs  at  many  Cornish  mines;  thus  at  the 
Herodsfoot  mine,  Liskeard,  in  tetrahedral  crystals  often  coated  with  iridescent  chalcopyrite; 
the  Levant  mine  near  St.  Just.  In  Germany  from  Andreasberg  and  Claustal  in  the  Hars 
Mts.;  Freiberg,  Saxony;  Dillenburg  and  Horhausen  in  Nassau;  at  Mtksen,  Prussia;  various 
mines  in  the  nlack  Forest.  From  Pribram,  Bohemia;  Kogel  near  Brixlegg  in  Tyrol, 
Austria;  Kapnik,  Herrengrund,  Hungary.  In  Mexico,  at  Durango,  Guanajuato;  Coile; 
Bolivia,  etc.  The  argerUiferaus  variety  occurs  esi>ecially  at  Freiberg;  Pribram;  Huallanca 
in  Peru,  and  elsewhere.  The  mercurial  variety  at  Schmdlnitz,  Hungary;  Schwatz,  Tyrol; 
valleys  of  An^ima  and  Castello.  Tuscany,  Italy. 

In  the  Umted  States,  tetranedrite  occurs  at  the  Kellogg  mines,  Ark.  In  Col.,  in  Clear 
Creek,  Summit  and  Gilpin  Cos.;  tile  Ulay  mine,  Lake  Co.;  with  pyrargyrite  in  Kuby  dis- 
trict, Gunnison  Co.,  etc.  Much  of  the  Colorado  "gray  copper"  is  tennantite  (see  below). 
In  Nev.,  abundant  in  Humboldt  Co.;  near  Austin  in  Lander  Co.;  Isabella  mine,  Reese 
river.  In  Utah  at  Bingham  Canyon.  In  Ariz,  at  the  Heintzehnan  mine;  at  various  points 
in  British  Columbia. 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  copper  and  frequently  ore  of  the  other  metals,  like  silver,  etc.,  that 
it  may  contain. 

TENNANTTTB. 

Isometric-tetrahedral.  Crystals  often  dodecahedral.  Also  massive,  com- 
pact.   H.  =  3-4.    G.  =  4-37-4 -49.    Color  blackish  lead-gray  to  iron-black. 

Comp.  —  Essentially  CugAsiSr  or  4CusS.AssSt  =  Sulphur  25*5,  arsenic 
170,  copper  575  ^  100. 

Var.  —  Often  contains  antimony  and  thus  graduates  into  tetrahedrite.  The  original 
tennantite  from  Cornwall  contains  only  copper  and  iron.    In  crystals,  habit  dodecahedral. 

Smtdbergerite  contains  7  p.  c.  of  zinc.  Fredricite  from  Sweden  has,  besides  copper,  also 
iron,  lead,  silver,  and  tin.     Binniie  from  Binnental,  Switzerland,  Lb  tennantite. 

Founa  at  the  Cornish  mines,  particularly  at  Wheal  Jewel  in  Gwennap,  and  Wheal  Unity 
in  Gwinear;  in  Germany  at  Freibere,  Saxony,  and  at  the  Wilhelmine  noine  in  the  Spessart;  at 
Skutterud,  Norway.  Near  Central  City,  Idaho  Springs  and  Aspen  in  Col.  At  Butte,  Mon. 
At  Capdton,  Quebec,  Canada.  Named  after  the  chemist,  Smithson  Tennant  (1761-1815). 
See  further  above. 


Jordanite.  4PbS.AsiSi  Monoclinic;  often  peeudohexagonal  by  twinning.  G.  »  6*39. 
Color  lead-gray.    From  the  Binnental,  Switzerland;  Nag>'^,  Transylvania. 

Menegliiiiite.  4PbS.SbiSs.  Orthorhombic.  In  slender  prismatic  crystals;  also  mas- 
sive. G.  =  6*34-6 '43.  Color  blackish  lead-gray.  From  Bottino,  Tuscany,  Italy;  Mar- 
ble Lake,  Barrie  Township,  Ontario. 

GoLDFiELDrrE.  5CutS.(Sb,As,Bi)i(S,Te)3.  As  a  crust.  Color,  dark  lead-gray.  Con« 
choidal  fracture.    H.  »  3-3*5.    At  Mohawk  mine,  Goldfield,  Nev.    Probably  a  mixture. 
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STEPHANITE.    BritUe  Silver  Ore. 

Orthorhombic.    Axes  a:b  :c  =  06292  :  1  :  0-6851. 

mm'",  110  A  lIO  =  64**  21'  cd,  001  A  021  =  53^  62' 
c/8,  001  A  101  =  47°  26'  ch,  001  A  112  =  32**  45' 
ck,        001  A  Oil  =  34**  25'         cP,  001  A  111  =  62°  9' 

Crystals  usually  short  prismatic  or  tabular  ||  c(OOl). 
Twins:  tw.  pi.  w(llO),  often  repeated,  pseudo-hexagonal. 
Also  massive,  compact  and  disseminated. 

Cleavage:  6(010),  d(021)  imperfect.  Fracture  sub- 
conchoidal  to  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  2-2*5.  G.  =  6*2 
-6'3.  Luster  metallic.  Color  and  streak  iron-black. 
Opaque. 

Comp.  —  Ag6SbS4  or  5Ag2S.Sb2S3  =  Sulphur  16*3,  antimony  152,  silver 
68-5  =  100. 

Pyr.  —  In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  fuses,  and  after  long  heating  gives  a  faint 
sublimate  of  antimony  oxysulphide.  In  the  open  tube  fuses,  giving  off  antimonial  and 
sulphurous  fumes.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  with  projection  of  small  particles,  coats  the  coal 
witn  oxide  of  antimony,  which  after  long  blowing  is  colored  red  from  oxidized  silver,  and 
a  globule  of  metaUic  silver  is  obtained.  Soluble  in  dilute  heated  nitric  acid,  sulphur  and 
antimony  trioxide  being  deposited. 

Obs.  —  In  veins,  with  other  silver  ores,  at  Freiberg,  Schneeberg,  etc^  in  Saxony :  Pii- 
bram,  Bohemia:  Schemnitz,  Hungary;  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz  Mts.,  Germany:  ICongs- 
berg,  Norway;  oarrabus,  Sardinia;  Wheal  Newton,  Cornwall;  Arispe,  Sonora  and  elsewhere, 
Mexico;  Peru;  Chafiarcillo,  Chile. 

In  Nev.,  in  the  Comstock  lode,  Reese  river,  etc.  In  Idaho,  at  the  silver  mines  at  Yankee 
Fork,  Queen's  River  district. 

Named  after  the  Archduke  Stephen,  Mining  Director  of  Austria. 

Geocronite.  5PbS.SbsS«.  Rarely  in  orthorhombic  crystals  closely  resembling  those 
of  stephanite;  usually  massive,  granular.  G.  =  6*4.  Color  lead-gray.  From  Sala, 
Sweden;  Val  Castello,  Tuscany.  Kilbrickenite  from  Kilbricken,  Co.  Clare,  Ireland,  is  the 
same  species. 

Beegerite.  6PbS.Bi2S3.  Massive,  indistinctly  crystallized.  G.  —  7*27.  Color  light 
to  dark  gray.     From  Park  Co.,  Col. 


Ultrabasite.     llAg2S.28PbS.2SbsS3.3GeS3    Orthorhombic.     Color   and    streak    gray- 
black.     H.  =  5.  G.  =  6.     From  Freiberg,  Germany. 


Polybusite  Group.    9RS2AS2S3,  9RS.Sb2S3.     Monoclinic,  pseudo- 

rhombohedral 

POLYBASITE. 

Monoclinic.  Axes  a:b  :c  =  17309  :  1  :  15796,  /3  =  90°  0'.  Prismatic 
angle  60°  2'.  In  short  six-sided  tabular  prisms,  with  beveled  edges;  c(OOl) 
faces  with  triangular  striations;  in  part  repeated  twins,  tw.  pi.  m  (110). 

Cleavage:  c(OOl)  imperfect.  Fracture  uneven.  H.  =  2-3.  G.  =  6'(>- 
6*2.  Luster  metallic.  Color  iron-black,  in  thin  splinters  cherry-red.  Streak 
black.    Nearly  opaque. 

Comp.  —  AggSbSs  or  9Ag2S.Sb2Sg  =  Sulphur  15'0,  antimony  9*4,  silver 

75-6  =  100.     Part  of  the  silver  is  replaced  by  copper;  also  the  antimony  by 

arsenic. 

Pry.,  etc.  —  In  the  open  tube  fuses,  ^ves  sulphurous  and  antimonial  fumes,  the  latter 
forming  a  white  sublimate,  sometimes  mixed  with  crystalline  arsenic  trioxide.     B.B.  fuses 
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with  spirting  to  a  gbbule,  gives  off  sulphurous  (sometimes  arsenical)  fumes,  and  coats  the 
coal  with  antimony  thoxiae;  with  long-continued  blowing  some  varieties  give  a  faint  yellow- 
ish white  coating  of  zinc  oxide,  and  a  metaUic  globule,  which  with  salt  of  phosphorus  reacts 
for  copper,  and  cupelled  with  lead  gives  pure  silver.     Decomposed  by  mtnc  acid. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  the  mines  of  Guanajuato^  from  Las  Chipas  and  Arispe,  Sonora, 
Mexico;  at  Tres  Puntos,  desert  of  Atacama,  Chile;  At  Freiberg,  Saxony:  and  Pribram, 
Bohemia;  at  Sarrabus,  Sardinia.  In  Nev..  at  the  Reese  mines  and  at  the  Comstock  Lode. 
In  Col.,  at  the  Terrible  Lode,  Clear  Creek  Co.,  at  Ouray.  In  Ariz.,  at  the  Silver  King 
mine;  at  Neihart,  Mon. 

Named  from  roXvt,  many,  and  ^efaris,  basCf  in  allusion  to  the  basic  character  of  the 
compound. 

Pearceite.  9Ag^.As9Ss.  Monoclinic,  pseudo-rhombohedral.  The  arsenical  variety 
of  polybasite.     From  Aspen,  Col.;  Marysvule,  Lewis  and  Clarke  Co.,  Mon. 


Polyargyrite.     12AfliS.Sb^i.     In    indistinct    isometric    crystals.    G.  -  6*97.    Color 
iron-black.    Wolfach,  Baden,  Germany. 


n.    SulpharsenateSi  Sulphantimonates ;  Sulpho-stannatesy  etc. 

Here  are  included  a  few  minerals,  chiefly  sulpho-salts  of  quintivalent 
arsenic  and  antimony;  also  several  snlphoHstannates  and  rare  snlpho-german- 
ates. 

ENARGITE. 

Orthorhombic.    Axes:  a  :  6  :  c  =  0-8711  :  1  :  08248. 

Crystals  usually  small;  prismatic  faces  vertically  striated.  Twins:  tw.  pi. 
x(320)  in  star-shaped  trillings.    Also  massive,  granular,  or  columnar. 

Cleavage  :m(  110)  perfect;  a(lOO),  6(010)  distinct;  c(OOl)  indistinct. 
Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  3.  G.  =  4"43-4'45.  Luster  metallic.  Color 
grayish  black  to  iron-black.    Streak  grayish  black.    Opaque. 

Comp.  —  CU3ASS4  or  3CU2S.AS2S6  =  Sulphur  32*6,  arsenic  19*1,  copper 
48'3  =  100.    Antimony  is  often  present,  cf.  famatinite. 

Pyr.  —  In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  and  gives  a  sublimate  of  sulphur;  at  a  higher 
temperature  fuses,  and  gives  a  sublimate  01  sulphide  of  arsenic.  In  the  open  tube,  heated 
genuy,  the  powdered  mineral  gives  off  sulphurous  and  arsenical  fumes,  the  mtter  condensing 
to  a  sublimate  containing  some  antimony  oxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses,  and  ^ves  a 
faint  coating  of  the  oxides  of  arsenic,  antimony,  and  zinc;  the  roasted  mineral  with  the 
fluxes  gives  a  globule  of  metallic  copper.    Soluble  in  aqua  regia. 

Hicro.  —  In  polished  sections  shows  a  white  color  with  a  smooth  surface.  With  KCN 
turns  black  quickly  and  surface  is  etched;  quickly  brown  with  aqua  regia. 

Obs.  —  From  Morococha,  and  Caudalosa,  Peru;  in  Chile  and  Argentina;  Mexico; 
Matienkopfl,  Brixlegg,  Tyrol,  Austria;  Mancayan,  island  of  Luzon;  Kinkwaseki,  Formosa. 

In  the  United  States,  at  Brewer's  gold  mine,  Chesterfield  dist.,  8.  C;  in  Col.,  at  mines 
near  Central  City,  Gilpin  Ca;  in  Park  Co.,  at  the  Missouri  mine;  from  Red  Mountain 
district.     In  souuiem  Utah:  also  in  the  Tintic  district;  Butte,  Mon. 

Claritef  from  the  Clara  Mine,  Schapback,  Baden,  and  Ituonite  from  the  island  of  Luzon, 
Philippines,  are  identical  with  enargite. 

use.  —  Serves  as  an  ore  of  copper  and  arsenic. 

Famatinite,  3Cu^.Sb|Ss,  isomorphous  with  enargite.  G.  »  4' 57.  Color  gray  with 
tinge  of  copper-red.     From  the  Sierra  de  Famatina,  Argentina;   Goldfield,  Nev. 

Sulvanite.  3CuiS.VA.  Massive.  H.  =  3*5.  G.  =  40.  Color  bronze-yellow.  Streak 
nearly  black.     From  near  Burra,  South  Australia. 


XantfaoGonite.  —  3Ag3S.As3Sft.  In  thin  tabular  rhombohedral  crystals;  also  massive, 
reniform.  G.  «  5.  Color  orange-yellow.  From  Freiberg,  Germany.  RiUingerUe  is  the 
same  species. 
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Epibpulangerite.  —  3PbS.SbiS|.    In  striated  prismatic  needles  and  granular.    G.  •• 
6*31.    Color  dark  bluish  gray  to  black.    From  Altenberg,  Saxony,  Germany. 

Epigenite.  —  Perhaps  4CusS.3FeS.AsiSf.    In  short  prisms  resembling  arsenopyrite. 
Ck>lor  steel-gray.    From  Wittichen,  Baden,  Germany. 


STANNTTE.    Tin  Pyrites.    BeU-metal  Ore. 

Tetragonal-sphenoidal.  Pseudo  isometric-tetrahedral  through  twinning. 
Twinning,  (1)  always  interpenetrant  with  e(lOl)  as  tw.  pi.,  (2)  interpenetrant 
with  twin  axis  J.  to  p(lll).     Also  massive,  granular,  and  disseminated.     .^< 

Cleavage:  cubic,  indistinct.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =4.  G.  = 
4*3-4-522;  4*506  Zinnwald.  Luster  metallic.  Streak  blackish.  Color  steel- 
gray  to  iron-black,  the  former  when  pure;  sometimes  a  bluish  tarnish;  often 
yellowish  from  the  presence  of  chalcopjrrite.    Opaque. 

Comp.  —  A    sulpho-stannate    of    copper,  iron    and    sometimes    zinc, 

CujFeSnSi  or  Cu2S.FeS.SnS2  =  Sulphur  29*9,  tin  27*5,  copper  29*5,  iron  13*1 

=  100. 

Pyr.,  etc. —  In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  and  gives  a  faint  sublimate;  in  the  open 
tube  sulphurous  fumes.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  to  a  globule,  which  in  O.F.  dves  off  sul- 
phtu"  dioxide  and  coats  the  coal  with  tin  dioxide:  the  roasted  mineral  treated  with  borax 
gives  reactions  for  iron  and  copper.  Decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  affording  a  blue  solution, 
with  separation  of  sulphur  and  tin  dioxide. 

Obs.  —  In  Cornwall  formerly  found  at  Wheal  Rock;  and  at  Carn  Brea;  more  recently 
in  granite  at  St.  Michaers  Mount;  also  at  Stenna  Gwynn,  etc.;  at  the  Cronebane  mine,  Co. 
Wicklow,  in  Ireland;  Zinnwald,  in  the  Erzgebirge,  Germany.  Crystallized  at  Oniro, 
Bolivia.    From  the  Black  Hills,  S.  D. 

Argyrodite.  A  silver  sulpho-germanate,  AggGeSe  or  4AgsS.GeSi.  Isometric,  crystals 
usually  indistinct;  at  times  they  show  octahedral  and  dodecahedral  forms  with  frequent 
twinmng  according  to  the  Spinel  Law;  also  massive,  compact.  H.  »  2*5.  G.  »  6*065— 
6*266.  Luster  metallic.  Color  steel>^ay  on  a  fresh  fracture,  with  a  tinge  of  red  turning 
to  violet.  From  the  Hinmielsf first  mme,  Freiberg,  Saxony;  from  Colquechaca  and  Aul- 
lagas,  Bohvia. 

Canfieldlte.  AgsSnSe  or  4AgiS.SnSi,  the  tin  in  part  replaced  by  germanium.  Iso- 
metric, in  octahedrons  with  d(llO).  Twins  according  to  Spinel  Law.  G.  «  6*28.  Luster 
metallic.    Color  black.    Colquechaca,  Bolivia^ 

Teallite.  PbSnS2.  Orthorhombic?  In  thin  flexible  folia.  Perfect  basal  deava^. 
H.  =  1-2.  G.  =  6*4.  Color  blackish  gray.  Streak  black.  Probably  from  Bolivia, 
exact  locality  unknown. 

Franckeite.  Pb^SnaFeSb^u  or  3PbSnSi  +  PbiFeSbsSg.  Massive.  G.  »  5*55.  Color 
blackish  gray  to  black.    Las  Animas,  Bolivia. 

Cylindrite.  Pb|Sn4FeSb,Si4  or  3PbSnS,  +  SnFeSbA-  H.  =  2*5-3.  G.  -  5*42. 
Luster  metallic.  Color  blackish  lead-gray.  In  cylindrical  forms  separating  under  pressure 
into  distinct  shells  or  folia.    Poop6,  Bolivia. 


IV.  HALOIDS.  —  CHLORIDES,  BROMIDES,  IODIDES; 

FLUORIDES 

I.  Anhydrous  Chlorides,  Bromides,  Iodides;  Fluorides, 
n.   Ozychlorides;  Ozyfluorides. 
m.   Hydrous  Chlorides;  Hydrous  Fluorides. 

The  Fourth  Class  includes  the  haloids,  that  is,  the  compounds  with  the 
halogen  elements,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  also  the  less  closely  related 
fluorine. 
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L  AnhydrouB  Chlorides,  Bromides,  Iodides;  Fluorides 

CALOMEL.    Horn  Quicksilver. 

Tetragonal.  Axisc  =  17234;  001  A  101  =  59"  52'.  Crystals  sometimes 
tabular  ||  c{001);  also  pyramidal;  often  highlj  complex. 

Cleavage:  a(100}  rather  distinct;  also  r(lll).  Fracture  conchoidal. 
Sectile.  H.  =  1-2.  G.  =  6'482,  Luater  adamantine.  Color  white,  yellow- 
ish gray,  or  ash-gray,  also  grayish,  and  yellowish  white,  brown.  Streak  pale 
yellowish  white.  Translucent  —  subtranslucent.  Optically  +.  w  =  1*970. 
«  =  2-650. 
Comp.  —  Mercurous  chloride,  HgCl  =  Chlorine  15'1,  mercury  84-9  =  100. 

Pfr.,  etc  —  In  the  doaed  tube  volatilises  without  fusion,  condensing  in  the  cold  part  of 
the  tube  as  a  white  sublimate:  with  soda  gives  a  sublimate  of  metallic  mercury.  B.B.  on 
charcoal  volatiliiee,  coating  the  coal  white.  Insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolved  by  aqua 
regia;   blackens  when  treated  with  alkalies. 

Oba.  —  Usually  associated  with  cinnabar.  Thus  at  MoecheUandsberg  in  the  Palatinat«, 
Germany;  at  Idria  in  Carniola,  Austria;  Almaden  in  Spain;  at  Mt.  Avala  near  Belgrade 
in  Scrvia.     In  crystals  with  many  forms  from  Terlingua,  Tex. 

Calomel  is  an  old  term  of  uncertain  origiii  and  meaning,  perhaps  from  raXoi,  beautiftd, 
and  iiiXi,  honey,  the  taste  being  sweet,  and  the  compound  tne  Menmriut  dulcit  of  early 
chenriistiy;   or  from  xaXot  and  ^\at,  black. 

Kleinite.  Mercuiammonite.  A  mercury  ammonium  chloride  of  uncertain  compoeition. 
Hexagonal.  Crystals  short  prismatic.  Basal  cleavage.  H.  —  3'5,  G.  —  8'0.  Color 
yeUow  to  orange,  darkening  on  exposure.    Volatile.    From  T^lingua,  Tex. 

NantoUte.  Cuprous  chloride,  CuCI.  Granular,  massive.  Cleavage  cubic.  H.  — 
2-2-5.  G.  -  393.  Luster  adamantine.  Colorless  to  whit«  or  grayish.  From  Nantoko, 
Chile;  Broken  Hill.  New  South  Wales. 

Manhhe.  Cuprous  iodide.  Cul.  Isometric- tetrahedral.  Cleavage  dodecahedral. 
H.-2-5.    G.-5-5g.     Color  oil-brown.    n='2'34e.    Broken  Hill  mines.  New  South  Wales. 


Balite  Croup.    RCI,  RBr,  RI.    Isometric 
Halite  NaCl  EmboUte  Ag(CI,Br) 

Sylvite  KCl  Bromyrite  AgBr 

Sal  Ammoniac  (NH,)C1  lodobromite  Ag(Cl,6r,I) 

Cerargyrite  AgCI  Miersite  Agl 

The  Halite  Group  includes  the  halogen  compounds  of  the  closely  related 
metals,  sodium,  potassium,  and  silver,  also  ammonium  (NH»).     They  crystai- 
Ii«  in  the  isometric  system,  the  cubic  form  t>eing  the  most  common.     Sylvite 
and  sal-ammoniac  are  pb^ohedral,  and  the  same  may  be  true  of  the  others. 
HALITB.    CoHMON  or  Rock  Saut. 

Isometric.    Usually  in  cubes;  crystals  sometimes  distorted,  orwith  cavern- 
ous faces.     Also  massive,  granular 


to  compact;  less  often  columnar. 

Cleavage:  cubic,  perfect.  Frac- 
ture conchoidal.  Rather  brittle. 
H.  =  2-5.  G.  -  21-2-6;  pure 
crystals  2'135.  Luster  vitreous. 
Colorless  or  white  abo  yellowish, 
reddish,  bluish,  purplish.  Transpar- 
ent to  translucent.  Soluble;  taste 
saline,  n  =  1'5442.  Highly  dia- 
thermanous. 


6TC 
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Comp.  —  Sodium  chloride,  NaCl  =  Chlorine  60*6,  sodium  39-4  =  100. 
Commonly  mixed  with  calcium  sulphate,  calcium  chloride,  magnesium  chlo- 
ride, and  sometimes  magnesium  sulphate,  which  render  it  liable  to  deliquesce. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  fuses,  often  with  decrepitation;  when  fused  on  the 
platinum  wire  colors  the  flame  deep  yellow.  After  intense  ignition  the  residue  gives  an 
alkaline  reaction  upon  moistened  test  paper.  Nitric  acid  solution  gives  precipitate  of 
silver  chloride  upon  addition  of  silver  nitrate.     Dissolves  readily  in  three  parts  ot  water. 

Diff.  —  Distmguished  by  its  solubility  (taste),  softness,  perfect  cubic  cleavage. 

Obs.  —  Common  salt  occurs  in  extensive  but  irregular  beds  in  rocks  of  various  a^, 
associated  with  gypsum,  polyhalite,  anhydrite,  carnaUite,  clay,  sandstone,  and  calcite; 
also  in  solution  forming  salt  springs;  similarly  in  the  water  of  the  ocean  and  salt  seas. 
The  deposits  of  salt  have  been  formed  by  the  gradual  evaporation  and  ultimate  drying  up 
of  enclosed  bodies  of  salt  water.  Salt  beds  formed  in  this  wav  are  subsequently  covered 
by  other  sedimentary  deposits  and  gradually  buried  beneath  the  rock  strata  thus  form«l. 
llie  salt  strata  range  from  a  few  feet  up  to  more  than  one  himdred  feet  in  thickness  and 
have  been  found  at  depths  of  two  thousand  feet  and  more  beneath  the  earth's  surface. 

The  principal  salt  mines  of  Europe  are  at  Stassfurt,  near  Magdeburg,  Saxonv;  Wie- 
liczka,  in  Galicia;  at  Hall,  in  Tyrol,  Austria;  and  along  the  range  through  Reichental  in 
Bavaria,  Hallein  m  Salxburg,  Hailstadt,  Ischl,  and  Ebensee,  in  Upper  Austria,  and  Aussee 
in  Styria;  in  Hungary,  at  Marmoros  and  elsewhere;  Transylvania;  Wallachia,  Galicia, 
and  tipper  Silesia;  in  southern  and  southeastern  Russia;  Vic  and  Dieuze  in  France; 
Valley  of  Cardona  and  elsewhere  in  Spain;  Bex  in  Switzerland;  and  Northwich  in  Cheshire, 
En^and. 

Salt  also  occurs,  forming  hills  and  covering  extended  plains,  near  Lake  Urumia,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  etc.  In  Algeria;  in  Abyssinia.  In  India  in  enormous  deposits  in  the  Salt 
Range  of  the  Punjab.  In  China  and  Asiatic  Russia;  in  South  America,  in  Peru,  and  at 
Zipaquera  and  Nemocon,  the  former  a  large  mine  long  explored  in  the  Cordilleras  of 
Colombia;  clear  salt  is  obtained  from  the  Cerro  de  Sal,  San  Domingo. 

In  the  United  States,  salt  has  been  found  in  large  amount  in  central  and  western  N.  V. 
Salt  wells  had  long  been  worked  in  this  region,  but  rock  salt  is  now  known  to  exist  over  a 
large  area  from  Ithaca  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  Tompkins  Co.,  and  Canandawia 
Lake,  Ontario  Co.,  through  Livingston  Co.,  also  Genesee,  Wyoming^  and  Erie  Cos.  The 
salt  is  found  in  beds  with  an  average  thickness  of  75  feet,  but  sometimes  much  thicker  (in 
one  instance  325  feet),  and  at  vcuying  depths  from  1000  to  2000  feet  and  more;  the  depth 
increases  southward  with  the  dip  of  the  strata.  The  rocks  belong  to  the  Salina  period  of 
the  Upper  Silurian.  Extensive  deposits  of  salt  occur  in  Mich.,  chiefly  in  Saginaw,  Bay, 
Midland,  Isabella.  Detroit,  Wayne,  Manistee  and  Mason  Counties.  Salt  has  idso  be^ 
found  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  associated  with  K31)sum;  in  Kan.;  in  La.,  extensive  beds 
occur  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state  at  andin  the  neighborhood  of  Petite  Anse  island. 
Salt  has  also  been  obtained  from  Nev.,  Utah,  Ariz,  and  Cal.  In  Utah  and  Cal.  salt  is 
chiefly  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  waters  of  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  ocean. 

Brine  springs  are  very  numerous  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  Vast  lakes  of  salt 
water  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah  is  2000  square  miles 
in  area;  L.  Gale  found  in  this  water  20  196  per  cent  of  sodium  chloride.  The  Dead  and 
Caspian  seas  are  salt,  and  the  waters  of  the  former  contain  20  to  26  parts  of  solid  matter  in 
100  parts.    Sodium  chloride  is  the  prominent  salt  present  in  the  ocean. 

Use.  —  The  chief  uses  of  salt  are  for  culinary  and  preservative  purposes.  Soda  ash  is 
also  made  from  it,  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  soap,  bleaching,  prepara- 
tion of  other  sodium  compounds,  etc. 

Villiaumite.  NaF.  Isometric.  In  small  carmine  colored  grains.  Soft.  G.  « 2*8. 
Refractive  index  ^  1  '33.     Found  in  nepheline-syenite  from  the  Islands  of  Los.    . 

Huantajayite.  20NaCl.AgCl.  In  cubic  crystals  and  as  an  incrustation.  H.  «  2. 
Not  sectile.    Color  white.    From  Huantajaya,  Tarapac^,  Chile. 

SYLVITE. 

Isometric-plagiohedral.    Also  in  granular  crystalline  masses;  compact. 

Cleavage:  cubic,  perfect.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  2.  G.  = 
1'97-1*99.  Luster  vitreous.  Colorless,  white,  bluish  or  yellowish  red  from 
inclusions.  Soluble;  taste  resembling  that  of  common  salt,  but  bitter. 
n  =  1-490. 

Comp.  —  Potassium  chloride,  KCl  =  Chlorine  47'6,  potassium  62*4  = 
100.    Sometimes  contains  sodium  chloride. 
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Pyr.y  etc.  —  B.B.  in  the  platinum  loop  fuses,  and  ^ves  a  violet  color  to  the  outer  flame. 
Dissolves  completely  in  watex  (saline  taste).  After  ignition  residue  reacts  alkaline  upon 
moistened  test  paper.  Solution  in  nitric  acid  gives  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  with  silver 
nitrate. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  at  Vesuvius,  about  the  fumaroles  of  the  volcano.  Also  in  Germany  at 
Staasfurt,  Saxony;  and  at  Leopoldshall  (leopoldile),  Anhalt;  at  Kalusz  in  Galicia. 

Use.  —  A  source  of  potash  compounds  used  as  fertilizers. 

Sal  Ammoniac  Ammonium  chloride,  NH4CI.  n  =  1*642.  Observed  as  a  white  in- 
crastation  about  volcanoes,  as  at  Etna,  Vesuvius,  etc. 

Cerargyrite  Group.     Isometric-Normal 

An  isomorphous  series  of  silver  haloids  in  which  silver  chloride,  bromide 
and  iodide  may  mix  in  varying  proportions.  The  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  the  name  cerargyrite  be  kept  as  the  group  name  and  that  the  different 
sub-species  be  named  as  follows:  chlorargyritef  AgCl;  bromargyriie,  AgBr; 
embolite,  Ag(Cl,Br);  todembdiie,  Ag(Cl,Br,I). 

CERARGYRITE.    Horn  SUver. 

Isometric.  Habit  cubic.  Twins:  tw.  pi.  o(lll).  Usually  massive  and 
resembling  wax;  sometimes  columnar;  often  in  crusts. 

Cleavage  none..  Fracture  somewhat  conchoidal.  Highly  sectile.  H.  » 
1-1-5.  G.  =  5*562.  Luster  resinous  to  adamantine.  Color  pearl-gray, 
grayish  green,  whitish  to  colorless,  rarely  violet-blue;  on  exposure  to  the 
light  turns  violet-brown.    Transparent  to  translucent,    n  =  2*0611. 

Comp.  —  Silver  chloride,  AgCl  =  Chlorine,  24-7,  silver  75-3  =  100.  Some 
varieties  contain  mercury. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  dosed  tube  fuses  without  decomposition.  B.B.  on  charcoal  gives  a 
giobiue  of  metallic  silver.  Added  to  a  bead  of  salt  ot  phosphorus,  previously  saturated 
with  oxide  of  copper  and  heated  in  O.F.,  imparts  an  intense  azure-blue  to  the  flame. 
Insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Obs.  —  Cerargyrite  and  the  related  minerals  are  products  of  secondary  action  and  are 
commonlv  found  m  the  upper  parts  of  silver  deposits.  Descending  waters  containing 
chlorine,  bromine  or  iodine  act  upon  the  oxidation  products  of  the  pnmary  silver  minenUs 
and  so  precipitate  these  relatively  insoluble  compounds.  Commonly  araociated  with 
other  silver  minerals,  with  lead,  copper  and  zinc  ores  and  their  usual  alteration  products. 

The  largest  masses  are  brought  from  Peru,  Chile,  BoUvia,  and  Mexico,  where  it  occurs 
with  native  silver.  Also  once  obtained  from  Johanngeorgenstadt  and  Freiberg,  Saxony; 
occurs  in  the  Altai  Mts.;  at  Kongsberg  in  Norway. 

In  the  United  States,  in  Col.,  near  LeadviUe,  Lake  Co.;  near  Breckenridge,  Summit  Co., 
and  elsewhere.  In  Nev.  near  Austin,  Lander  Co.;  at  mines  of  Comstock  lode;  Tonapah. 
In  Idaho,  at  the  Poorman  mine,  in  crystals;  also  at  various  other  mines.  In  Utah,  in 
Beaver,  Summit  and  Salt  Lake  counties.    At  Tombstone,  Ariz. 

Named  from  «(pat,  ham,  and  Hpyvpat,  silver. 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  silver. 

Embolite.  Silver  chloro-bromide  AgfBr,Cl),  the  ratio  of  chlorine  to  bromine  vary- 
ing widely.  Usually  massive.  Re8emblos  cerarg^rrite,  but  color  grayish  green  to  yellowish 
green  and  yellow,  n  »  2*15.  Abundant  in  Chile.  Found  also  at  Broken  Hill,  New 
South  Wales;  Tonapah,  Nev.;  Leadville.  Col.;  Yuma  County,  Ariz.;  Georgetown,  N.  M. 

Bromvrite.  Silver  bromide,  AgBr.  G.  =  5'8-6.  Color  bright  yellow  to  amber-yel- 
low; sUgfatly  greenish,    n  =  2*25.     From  Mexico;  Chile. 

lodobromite.  2AgCl.2AgBr.AgL  Isometric.  G.  =  5713.  Color  sulphur-yellow, 
greenish,     n  =  2-2.     From  near  Dembach,  Nassau;  Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales. 


Miersite.  Silver,  copper  iodide,  4AgI.CuI.  Isometric;  tetrahedral.  G.=5*64.  In 
bri^t  yellow  crystals  from  the  Broken  Hill  Silver  Mines,  New  South  Wales.  Cupro- 
iodargyrile  from  Huantajaya,  Peru,  belongs  here  also. 

lodjrite.    Silver  iodide,  Agl.     Hexagonal-hemimorphic;  usually  in  thin  plates;  pak 
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yellow  or  green.  G.  -  5'6-57.  Optically  +■  u  -  2182.  F^m  Mexico,  Chile,  etc 
Lftke  V&Uey,  Sierra  Co.,  N.  M.  In  crystals  from  Broken  HiO,  New  South  Walea,  had 
Tonapah,  Nev. 

Ftumite  Group.     RFt.RCIj 

The  Bpeciee  here  included  are  Fluorite,  CaFt,  and  the  rare  Hydrophilite, 
CaCli.    Both  are  isometric,  habit  cubic. 

FLUORITE  or  Fluor  Sfar. 

Isometric.  Habit  cubic;  less  frequently  octahedral  or  dodecahedral; 
/orms  /{310),  c{210)  (fluoroids)  common;  also  the  vicinal  fonn  i-{32'l-0?), 
producing  striations  on  a(lOO)  (Fig.  682) ;  hexoctahedron  i{421)  also  common 
with  the  cube  {Fig,  681).  Cubic  crystals  sometimes  grouped  in  parall^ 
position,  thus  forming  a  pseudo-octahedron.     Twins:  tw.  pi.  o(lll),  com- 


681 


moniy  penetration-twins  (Fig.  682).    Also  massive;  granular,  coarae  or  fine- 
rarely  columnar;  compact.  ' 

Cleavage:  o(ni)  perfect.     Fracture  flat-conchoidal;  of  compact  kinda 
ephntery.       Brittle.       H.    =    4. 
68S  G-    =   3-01-3-25;      S'lS     cryst. 

Luster  vitreous.  Color  white, 
yellow,  green,  rose-  and  crimson- 
red,  violet-blue,  sky-blue,  and 
brown;  wine-yellow,  greenish 
blue,  violet-blue,  most  common; 
red,  rare.  Streak  white. 
F        I  Transparent   —  subtranslucent. 

K  ml  Sometimes  shows  a  bluish  fluor- 

V^  A^^  escence.    Some    varieties    phos- 

phoresce when   heated  (p.  2511 
n  =.  1-4339. 
Comp.  —  Calcium  fluoride,  CaP,  =  Fluorine  489,  calcium  511  =  lOO 
Chlorine  is  sometimes  present  in  minute  quantities. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates  and  sometimes  phoephoresoes     B  B  in  tlw 

on  ^j^P^^-.  .  F"«^ '"  Y''^.'^  '"*'.''  V"-^  Wt^um  bisulphate  gives  reaction^  flSe 

^^:jr  Distrng^hed  by   ta  cryataUine  form,  octahedral  cleavage,  relative  softneea  (m 

S^£Si     -i^*  1  f'^"'  '^i,"'*';i"  **°"^'  ^^  "*'*'  ^^^  feldspare)!  etching  power  wh« 
treated  with  aulphunc  acid.    Doa  not  effervesce  with  acid  like  calcite 
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Obs.  —  Fluorite  oocim  most  commonly  as  a  vein  minefal  either  in  deposits  in  which 
it  is  the  chief  constituent  or  as  a  gangue  mineral  with  various  metallic  ores,  especially 
those  of  lead  and  unc.  It  is  conmion  in  sedimentary  rocks,  bcin^  often  found  in  d<3omit« 
and  limestones.  It  is  also  foimd  as  a  minor  accessory  mineral  m  granite  and  other  acid 
igneous  rocks.    It  occurs  as  a  sublimation  product  in  connection  with  volcanic  rocks. 

In  the  North  of  England,  it  is  the  gangue  of  the  lead  veins,  which  intersect  the  coal 
formation  in  Northumberland,  Cumbenand,  Durham,  and  Yorkshire.  In  Derbyshire  it 
is  abimdant,  and  also  in  Cornwall,  where  the  veins  intersect  metamorphic  rocks.  The 
Cumberland  and  Derbyshire  locahties  especially  have  afforded  ma^iificent  roecimens. 
Common  in  the  mining  district  of  Saxony;  from  Stolberg,  Hars  Mts.;  fine  near  iiongBberg 
in  Norway.  In  the  dolomites  of  St.  Gothard  occurs  in  pink  octahedrons;  from  Briens, 
Switserland.  From  Rabenstein,  Tyrol,  Austria.  Rarely  in  volcanic  regions,  as  in  the 
Vesuvian  lava.  In  colorless  transparent  crystals  from  Madoc,  HmAinpi  Co.,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Some  localities  in  the  United  States  are.  Trumbull,  Conn,  (chlorophane);  Muscolonge 
Lake,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  Macomb,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  both  in  very  large  sea-green 
cubes;  Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J.;  Amelia  Court  House,  Va.;  Westmoreland,  Ver.  Fluorite 
has  been  mined  in  the  United  States  chiefly  from  Western  Kentucky  and  adjacent  sections 
in  Hardin  and  Pope  counties,  lU.  Also  obtained  from  Jamestown,  Boulder  County;  Ever- 
men,  Jefferson  County,  and  near  Rosita,  Custer  County,  Col.;  from  ten  miles  north  oi 
I>eming,  N.  M.;  from  omith,  IVousdale  and  Wilson  counties,  Tenn.;  from  Castle  Dome 
district,  Aris. 

Use.  —  As  a  flux  in  the  making  of  steel;  in  the  manufacture  of  opalescent  gjass;  in 
enameling  cooking  utensils;  the  preparation  of  hydrofluoric  acid;  sometimes  as  an  orna- 
mental material. 

HydrophiUte.  Chlorocalcite.  Calcium  chloride,  CaCU-  In  white  cubic  crystals  or 
as  an  incrustation  at  Vesuvius.  Bceunderite  is  same  material  intergrown  with  halite  and 
tachhydiite  from  Leinetal,  Germany. 

The  following  are  from  Vesuvius:  Chloromagnesitey  MgCb;  Scacchite,  MnCIi; 
Chlorallunimte,  AICI4.6H/);  Mcdystte,  FeCU;  ChlormanganoksTite,  4KCl.MnCls. 

Sellaite.  Mamesium  fluoride,  MgFt.  In  prismatic  tetragonal  crystals.  H.  »  5. 
G.  »  2'97-3'15.  Colorless.  Optically  +.  <a  ^  1378.  From  the  moraine  of  the  Gebrou- 
laz  leader  in  Savoie,  France.    Bdoneiile  is  the  same  species. 

Lawrencite.    Ferrous  chloride,  FeCls.    Occurs  in  meteoric  iron. 

Rmneite.  FeCli.3KCl.NaCl.  Rhombohednd.  In  coarse  granular  masses.  Prismatio 
cleavage.  H.  »  3.  G.  »  2*3.  Colorless,  rose,  violet  or  ydlow  when  fresh,  becomes 
brown  on  exposure  due  to  oxidation.  <a  -  1*59.  Easily  fusible.  Astringent  taste. 
Found  in  Germany  at  Nordhausen  and  elsewhere  in  Saxony  and  at  Diekholzen,  Hannover. 

Cotoimite.  Lead  chloride,  PbCl*.  In  adcular  crystals  (orthorhombic)  and  in  semi- 
crystalline  masses.  Soft.  G.  *  5*24.  Color  white,  yellowish.  Optically  4-.  5  =  2*217. 
From  Vesuvius;  also  Tarapac^,  Chile. 

Tysonite.  Fluoride  of  the  cerium  metals,  (Ce,La,Di)Fs.  In  thick  hexagonal  prisms, 
and  massive.  Cleavage:  c(OOl),  perfect.  H.  =  45-5.  G.  =  6*13.  Color  pale  wax- 
yellow,  changing  to  yeUowish  and  reddish  brown.     From  the  granite  of  Pike's  Peak, 

El  Paso  Co.,  Col.    FluocerUej  from  Osterby,  Sweden,  Lb  propably  the  same  species. 

Yttroflnorite.  (Caa,Ys)F«,  near  vUrooerUe.  Isometric.  In  granular  masses.  Imperfect 
octahedral  cleavage.  H.  »  4'5.  G.  »  3*55.  Color  yellow,  also  with  brown  or  green 
shades,    n  »  1*46.    Found  in  pegmatite  in  northern  Norway. 

CRYOLriB.  eas 

Monoclinic.      Axes  a:b:c  =  0*9663  :  1  :  r3882; 
fi  =  89^  49'. 

mm"',  no  A  ITO  -  88"  2^.  dk,  001  A  TOl  =  55"  17'. 
cm,  001  A  110  =  80*  52^.  cr,  001  A  Oil  =  64*  14'. 
ev,        001  A  101  =  55*  2'.        cp,  001  A  111  =  63*  18'. 

Crystals  often  cubic  in  aspect  and  grouped  in  paral- 
lel position ;  often  with  twin  lamellae.    Massive.  \        A 

Parting  at  times  due  to  twinning  lamellae  parallel      \     /\  yf 

to  c(001),  m(llO)   and  ife(TOl).     Fracture    uneven.        ^^-^— ^^ ^ 

Brittle.       H.  =  2-6.       G.  =  2-95-30.       Luster 

vitreous  to  greasy;   somewhat  pearly  on  c(OOl).    Colorless  to  snow-white, 
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sometimes  reddish  or  brownish  to  brick-red  or  even  black.    Transparent  to 
translucent.    Optically  +.    Mean  index,  1-364. 

Comp.  —  A  fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminium,  NasAlFe  or  SNaF.AlFj  = 
Fluorine  54-4,  aluminium  12*8,  sodium  32-8  =  100.  A  little  iron  sesqui- 
oxide  is  sometimes  present  as  impurity. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  Fusible  in  small  fragments  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  Heated  in  C.  T.  with 
potassium  bisulphate  gives  fluorine  reaction.  In  the  forceps  fuses  very  easily,  coloring 
the  flame  yellow.  On  charcoal  fuses  easily  to  a  clear  bead,  which  on  cooling  becomes 
opaque:  after  long  blowing,  the  assay  spreads  out,  the  fluoride  of  sodium  is  araorbed  by 
the  coal,  a  suffocating  odor  of  fluorine  is  given  off,  and  a  crust  of  alumina  remains,  which, 
when  heated  with  cobalt  solution  in  O.F.,  gives  a  blue  color.  Soluble  in  sulphuric  acid, 
with  evolution  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Diff.  —  Distinguished  by  its  extreme  fusibility.  Because  of  its  low  index  of  refraction 
the  powdered  mineraJ  becomes  almost  invisible  when  placed  in  water.  Its  planes  of  part- 
ing (resembling  cubic  cleavage)  and  softness  are  characteristic. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  a  bay  m  Arksukfiord,  in  West  Greenland,  at  Ivigtut  (or  Evigtok), 
about  12  m.  from  the  Danish  settlement  of  Arksuk.  where  it  constitutes  a  large  bed  in 
a  granitic  vein  in  a  gray  gneiss.  Cryolite  and  its  alteration  products,  pachnotite,  thorn- 
senolite,  prosopite.  etc.,  also  occur  in  limited  quantity  at  the  southern  base  of  Pike's  Peak, 
El  Paso  county,  Uol.,  north  and  west  of  Saint  Peter's  Dome. 

Named  from  xp^Ds,  frost,  Xli^oi,  stone,  hence  meaning  ice-sionef  in  allusion  to  the  trana- 
lucency  of  the  white  masses. 

Use.  —  In  the  manufacture  of  sodium  salts,  certain  kinds  of  glass  and  porcelain,  and 
as  a  flux  in  the  electrolytic  process  for  the  production  of  aluminum. 

Cryoliihionile  is  a  variety  of  cryolite  with  half  the  sodium  replaced  by  lithium.  G.  = 
2*78.     Refractive  index  1*34.     Associated  with  cryohte  at  Ivigtut. 

Chiolite.  5NaF.3AlFs.  In  small  pyramidal  crystals  (tetragonal) ;  also  massive  granu- 
lar. Cleavages,  c(OOl)  perfect,  p(lll)  distinct.  H.  =  3-5-4.  G.  «  2-84-2-90.  Color 
snow-white.  Optically  — .  w  =  r349.  From  near  Miask  in  the  Ilmen  Mts.,  Russia: 
also  with  the  Greenland  cryolite. 

Hieratite.  A  fluoride  of  potassium  and  silicon.  In  ^yish  stalactitic  concretions; 
isometric.    From  the  fumaroles  of  the  crater  of  Vulcano,  Lipari  Islands. 
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n.  Ozychlorides,  Ozyfluorides 

ATACAlftlTE. 

Orthorhombic.    Axes  a  :b  :c  =  0-6613  :  1  :  0*7515. 

AgA  mm'%  110  A  TlO  =  66**  57'.  rr'".  111  A  iTl  =  52*  48'. 

ee\      Oil  A  Oil  =  73*'  51'.  wr,    110  A  111  =  36^  16J'. 

Commonly  in  slender  prismatic  crystals,  vertically 
striated.  Twins  according  to  a  complex  law.  {Parataoamite 
is  twinned  atacamite.)  In  confused  crystalline  aggregates; 
also  massive,  fibrous  or  granular  to  compact;  as  sand. 

Cleavage:  6(010)  highly  perfect.  Fracture  conchoidal. 
Brittle.  H.  =  3-3-5.  G.  =  3-75-377.  Luster  adamantine 
to  vitreous.  Color  bright  green  of  various  shades,  dark 
emerald-green  to  blackish  green.  Streak  apple-green. 
Transparent  to  translucent.  Optically  — .  a  =  1*831. 
P  =  1-861.  7  =  1-880. 
Comp.  —  CU2CIH3O3  or  CuCl2.3Cu(OH)2  =  Chlorine  166,  copper  149, 
cupric  oxide  55*8,  water  127  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  gives  off  much  water,  and  forms  a  gray  sublimate.  B.B. 
on  charcoal  fuses,  coloring  the  O.F.  aaure-blue,  with  a  green  edge,  and  giving  two  coatinee, 
one  brownish  and  the  other  gra3ash  white;  continued  blowing  yields  a  globule  of  metaUic 
copper;  the  coatings,  touched  with  the  R.F.,  volatilize,  coloring  the  flame  aiure-blue.  In 
adds  eaaily  soluble. 
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Obs.  —  Originally  from  Atacama  in  the  northern  part  of  Chile;  also  found  at  Colla- 
hurasi,  Tarapa^;^  and  elsewhere  in  Chile  and  Bolivia;  at  Wallaroo  and  Bimbowriej  in 
South  Australia;  at  Gloncuny,  Queensland;  at  St.  Just  in  Cornwall.  In  the  United 
States,  with  cuprite,  etc.,  at  the  United  Verde  mine,  Jerome,  Aris. 

Percylite.  A  lead-copper  ozychloride.  perhaps  PbCls.CuO.HsO.  In  sky-blue  cubes. 
From  Sonora,  Mexico;  Atacama,  Chile;  6oiivia,  etc.    * 

Bdeite.  9PbCls.8CuO.3AgCl.9HsO.  Tetragonal,  pseudo-isometric.  Twinned  to 
form  pseudo  cubes.  Pseudo-bolette.  5PbCls.4CuO.6HsO.  Tetragonal.  Cumengite. 
4PbCls.4CuO.5HsO.  Tetragonal.  P&eudo-boleite  and  cumengite  occur  in  parallel  growth 
upon  crystals  of  boleite.  £k>leite  and  pseudo-boleite  have  pearlv  luster  on  cleavage,  while 
cumengite  has  not.  All  three  deep  blue  in  color,  the  first  two  snowing  a  greenish  tmge  in 
powder.    Found  at  Boleo,  near  Santa  Rosalia,  Lower  California. 

Mattoddte.  Lead  oxychloride,  PbsOCls.  In  tabular  tetragonal  crystals.  G.^  7*21. 
Luster  adamantine  to  |  pearly.  Color  yellowish  or  slightly  greenish.  Optically—. 
u  s2'15.     From  Cromfora,  near  Matlock,  Derbyshire. 

Mendtpite.  PbsOsCls  or  PbCls.2PbO.  In  fibrous  or  columnar  masses;  often  radiated. 
H.  =  2'5-S.  G.  =  7-71.  Color  white.  Index,  1-93.  From  the  Mendip  Hills,  Somer- 
setahire,  England;  near  Brilon,  Westphalia. 

Lorettoite.  6PbO.PbCls.  Tetragonal?  Coarse  fibers  or  blades.  Perfect  basal  cleavage. 
G.  »s  7*6.  H.  —  3.  Fusible  at  1.  Color  honey-yellow.  Uniaxial,  — .  Indices,  2*^- 
2*40.     From  Loretto,  Tenn. 

Laurionite.  PbClOH  or  PbCls.Pb(OH)s.  In  minute  prismatic  colorless  crystals  (ortho- 
rhombic),  in  ancient  lead  slagB  at  Laurion,  Greece.  Optically  —  .  /$  —  2*116.  Para- 
laurionite.  Same  composition  as  laurionite  but  monoclinic.  From  Laurion.  Rafaelile 
from  Chile  is  the  same  mineral.  Suggested  that  laurionite  is  the  same  as  paralaurionite 
but  owing  to  submicrosoopic  twinningnas apparentlv  orthorhombic symmetry.  Fiedlerite, 
associated  with  laurionite,  is  probably  also  a  lead  oxychloride;  in  colorless  monoclinic 
crystals. 

Penfieldite.    PbiOCls  or  Pb0.2PbCls.    In  white  hexagonal  crystals.    Laurion,  Greece. 

Daviesite.  A  lead  oxvchloride  of  uncertain  composition.  In  minute  colorless  pris- 
matic crystals  (orthorhombic)  from  the  Mina  Beatriz,  Sierra  Gorda,  Atacama,  Chile. 

Schwartzembergite.  Probably  Pb(I,Cl)s.2PbO.  In  druses  of  small  crystals;  also  in 
crusts.    G.  =  6'2.     Color  honey-yellow.     Desert  of  Atacama,  Chile. 

IVocerite.  Perhaps  2(Ca,Mg)Fs(Ca,Mg)0(?).  In  white  hexagonal  acicular  crystals 
from  bombs  in  the  tufa  of  Nocera,  Italy. 

Koenenite.  An  oxychloride  of  aluminium  and  magnesium.  Rhombohedral.  Perfect 
cleavage  3rielding  flexible  folia.  Very  soft.  G.  »  2*0.  Color  red,  due  to  included  hema- 
tite.   From  near  Volpriehausen  in  the  Soiling,  Germany. 

Daubreeite.    An  earthy  yellowish  oxychloride  of  bismuth.    From  Bolivia. 

The  following  are  oxychlorides  of  mercury  from  the  mercury  deposits  at  Terlingua, 
Texas.    Associated  minerals  are  montroydite,  calomel,  native  mercury  and  calcite. 

Eg^estonite.  HgfClsO.  Isometric  in  minute  crystals  of  dodecahedral  habit.  Many 
forms  observed.  II.  —  2-3.  G.  »  8'3.  Luster  adamantine  to  resinous.  Color  brownish 
yellow  darkening  on  exposure  to  black,     n  -  2 '49.    Volatile. 

Teriinguaite.  HgsClO.  Monoclinic.  In  small  striated  prismatic  crystals  elongated 
parallel  to  the  6-axis.  Many  forms  observed.  Cleavage  perfect.  H.  »  2-3.  G  »  87. 
Luster  adamantine.    Color  sulphur-yellow  changing  to  olive-green  on  exposure. 


.   m.  Hydrous  Chlorides,  Hydrous  Fluorides,  etc. 

CARNAIXITB. 

Orthorhombic.    Crystals  rare.    Commonly  massive,  granular. 

No  distinct  cleavage.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  1.  G  =  1-60. 
Luster  shining,  greasy.  Color  milk-white,  often  reddish.  Transparent  to 
translucent.  Strongly  phosphorescent.  Optically  + .  2  V  =  70°.  a  =  1  -466. 
0  =  1-475.     y  =  1-494.     Taste  bitter.     Deliquescent. 

Comp.  —  KMgCl,.6HjO  or  KCl.MgCU.eHjO  =  Chlorine  38-3,  potas- 
sium 141,  magnesium  87,  water  39*0  »  100. 
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Oba.  —  Occurs  at  Staasfurt,  in  beda,  altematmg  with  thinner  beda  of  common  salt  and 
kieaerite.    In  large  crystals  from  Beienrode,  near  Kdnigshiitte,  Silesia. 
Use.  —  Camallite  is  a  source  of  potaah  compounds  used  in  fertilizers. 

DouoLABiTE,  associated  with  camallitei  is  said  to  be  2KCl.FeCls.2HsO. 

Bischoflte.  MgCls.GH^.  Crystalline-granular;  colorless  to  white.  Optically  +. 
fi  »  1'507.    From  Leopoldshall  and  Stassfurt,  Prussia. 

Kremersite.  KCl.NH4Cl.FeCls.HsO.  In  red  octahedrons.  From  Vesuvius  and  Mi. 
Etna,  Sicily. 

Mosesite.  A  mercury-ammonium  compound  containing  chlorine,  sulphur  trioxide  and 
water.  Near  kleiniie  in  composition.  Isometric.  Minute  octahedrons.  Spinel  twins. 
H.  B  3+.  Color  yellow.  Doubly  refracting  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Found  sparingly 
at  Terlingua,  Texas. 

Erythrosiderite.    2KCl.FeCU.HiO.  In  red  tabular  crystals.    Vesuvius. 

Tachhydrite.  CaCls.2MgCls.l2HsO.  In  wax-  to  honey-yellow  masses.  From  Staas- 
furt,  Germany. 

« 

Fiuellite.  AlFt.H^.  In  colorless  or  white  rhombic  pyramids.  Index,  1*47.  From 
Stenna  Gwyn,  Cornwall. 

ProBopite.  CaFs.2Al(F,0H)t.  In  monocUnic  crystals,  or  granular  massive.  H.  «  4*5. 
G.  »  2'88.  Colorless,  white,  gravish.  fi  —  1*502.  From  Altenberg,  Saxony;  St.  Peter's 
Dome  near  Pike's  Peak,  Col.;  Utah. 

Pachnolite  and  Thomsenolite,  occurring  with  cryolite  in  Greenland,  Col.,  and  Ural  Mts., 
have  the  same  composition,  NaF.CaFs.AlFi.HsO.  Both  occur  in  monoclinic  prismatic 
crystals;  prismatic  angle  for  pachnolite,  98**  36',  crystal  twins,  orthorhombic  in  aspect. 
fi  —  1*413.  For  thomsenoUte,  89°  46',  crystals  often  resembling  cubes,  also  prismatic; 
distinguished  by  its  basal  cleavage;  also  massive.    /3  —  1*414. 

Gearksutite.  CaFs.Al(F,OH)i.H«0.  Earthy,  clay-like.  Index,  1*448.  Occurs  with 
cryolite. 

Ralatonite.  (Nas,Mg)Fs.3Al(F,OH)s.2H^.  In  colorless  to  white,  isometric,  octa- 
hedrons.   H.  =  4*5.    G.  =  2-56-2*62.    n  =  1*43.    With  the  Greenhmd  cryohte. 

Creedite.  2CaFs.2Al(F,OH)s.CaS04.2HsO.  Monoclinic.  In  grains,  prismatic  crys- 
tals and  radiating  masses.  Usually  colorless,  rarely  purple.  H.  »  3*5.  0.02*71.  Perfect 
cleavage.  Indices,  1*46-1*49.  2V«64®.  Y  ^b  axis.  Fusible  with  intumescence. 
Soluble  in  acids.    Found  near  Wagon  Wheel  Gap,  Creed  Quadrangle,  Col. 

Tallingite.  A  hydrated  copper  chloride  from  the  Botallack  mine,  Cornwall;  in  blue 
globular  crusts. 

Yttrocerite.  (Y,Er,Ce)Fs.5CaFs.H/).  Massive-cleavable  to  granular  and  earthy. 
H.  —  4-5.  G.  s  3*4.  Color  violet-blue,  gray,  reddish  brown.  From  near  Falun, 
Sweden,  etc. 

V.   OXIDES 

I.   Oxides  of  Silicon, 
n.  Oxides  of  the  Semi-Metals :  Tellurium,  Arsenic,  Antimony,  Bismuth ; 

also  Molybdenum,  Tungsten, 
m.  Oxides  of  the  Metals. 

The  Fifth  Class,  that  of  the  Oxides,  is  subdivided  into  three  sections, 
according  to  the  positive  element  present.  The  oxides  of  the  non-metal 
silicon  are  placed  by  themselves,  but  it  will  be  noted  that  the  compounds  of 
the  related  element  titanium  are  included  with  those  of  the  metals  proper. 
This  last  is  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  in  one  of  its  forms  TiOi  is  isomor- 
phous  with  MnOj  and  Pb02. 

A  series  of  oxygen  compounds  which  are  properly  to  be  viewed  as  salts, 
e,g,f  the  species  of  the  Spinel  Group  and  a  few  others,  are  for  convenience  also 
included  in  this  class. 


I.  Oxides  of  Silicon 


QUARTZ. 

Rhombobedral-trapesohedral. 
rr'.  lOTl  A  TlOl  -  85'  46'. 
«,  1011  A  0111  -46°  16'. 
mr,  1010  A  lOll  -  38"  13'. 


,  lOlO  A  OlTl  -66°  52'. 
,  tOlOA  1121  =37°  58'. 
,  lOTO  A  5lBl  =  12°    1'. 


Crystab  ccHnmonly  priamanc,  with  the  m(lOlO)  faces  horizontally 
striated;  temunated  commonly  by  the  two  rhombohedrons,  r(10Tl)  and 
2(0lTl),  in  nearly  equal  development,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  hexagonal 
pyramid;  when  one  rhombohedron  predominates  it  is  in  almost  all  cases  r. 
Often  in  double  mx-flided  pyramids  or  quartzoida  through  the  equal  develop- 
ment of  r  and  z;  when  r  is  relatively  large  the  fonn  then  has  a  cubic  aspect 
(rr'  =  85°  46*).  Crystals  frequently  distorted,  when  the  correct  orieatatioa 
may  be  obscure  except  as  shown  by  the  striations  on  m.  Crystals  often  elon- 
gated to  acicular  forms,  and  tapering  through  the  oecillatory  combination  of 
successive  rhombohedrons  with  the  prism.  Occasionally  twisted  or  bent. 
Frequently  in  radiated  masses  with  a  surface  of  pyramids,  or  in  druses. 

Simple  crystals  are  either  risbl-  or  left-handed.  On  a  ri^kl-lumiUd  crystal  (PtR.  690) 
the  right  trigonal  pyramid,  <(ll3l),  if  preaent,  lies  to  the  nzht  of  the  m  face,  which  ig 
below  the  predominating  positive  rhombohedron  r,  and  with  this  belong  the  positive 
luht  tTapeiohcdronH^  aa  z(5l6l).  On  a  Ufl-hantUd  crystal  (Fig.  6gi),  *  Ues  to  the  left 
of  the  m  Delow  r.  The  rights  and  left-handed  forma  occur  together  only  in  twins.  In  the 
absence  of  trapoohedral  faces  the  striations  on  i  (||  edge  r/m),  if  distinct,  save  to  dis- 
tinguish the  faces  r  and  z,  and  hence  show  the  rif^t-  and  left-handed  characto'  of  the 
crystals.  The  ri^t-  and  left-handed  character  is  also  revealed  by  etching  (Art.  S86)  and 
by  pyro-electricity  {Art.  438). 

lliennal  study  of  quarts  stiows  that  it  cxuts  in  two  modifications,  known  as  o- 
and  0-quarti.  o-quarts  is  apparently  hexagonal,  trapeiohedral-tetartobedral  and  is 
formed  at  temperatures  below  575°  while  3-quarti  is  hexagonal,  trapetohidral-hemihedral 
and  forms  at  temperatures  rannng  from  575°  to  800°.  Above  800°  tridjTnile  is  formed. 
The  crystal  an^es  of  a-ouartz  cWnge  with  increase  of  temperature  up  to;575*  the  inver- 
aion  point  to  ^Mjuorti,  while  beyond  this  point  they  remain  nearly  constant.     In  a  similar 
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maimer  at  this  poiot  there  is  a  sudden  niarked  lowerint;  of  the  refractive  indices  and  birefrin- 
^nce.  o-quarti  occurs  in  veins  and  gcodcs  and  targe  pegniatit«8  while  the  0  modification 
IS  found  in  graphite  granite,  granite  pegmatites,  and  porphyries.  Tridyniite  when  heated 
to  about  1470°  passes  over  into  cristobtdite.  Quarti,  tridvmite  and  cnstobalite  are  prob- 
ably to  be  considered  as  polymers  of  the  fundtuneotal  molecule,  SiOi. 

Twine:  (1)  tw.  axis  c,  all  axes  parallel.  (2)  Tw.  pi.  a,  sometimes  called 
the  Brazil  law,  usually  as  irregular  penetration-twins  (Fig.  692).  (3)  Tw.  pi. 
(  (1122),  contact-twins,  the  axes  crossing  at  angles  of  84°  33'jjid  with  a  prism 
face  in  common  to  the  two  individuals.  (4)  Tw.  pi.  r(lOlI).  See  further 
p.  168  and  Figs.  427-^29.  Massive  forms  common  and  in  great  variety,  pass- 
ing from  the  coarse  or  fine  granular  and  crystalline  kinds  to  those  which  are 
flint-like  or  cryptocrystalline.  Sometimes  manunillary,  stalactitic,  and  in 
concretionary  forms;  as  sand. 

Cleavage  not  distinctly  observed;  sometimee  fracture  surfaces  (1|  r(lOll), 
z(OlTl)  and  m(loTO),  developed  by  sudden  cooling  after  being  heated  (see  Art. 
279).    Fracture  conchoidal  to  subconchoidal  in  crystallized  forms,  uneven  to 
splintery  in  some  massive  kinds.    Brittle  to  tough.     H.  =  7.    G.  =  2-653- 
2'660  in  crystals;   cryptocrystalline  forms  somewhat  lower  (to  2*60)  if  pure, 
but  impure  massive  forms  (e.g.,  jasper)  higher.     Luster  vitreous.~,sometimes 
greaE^';  splendent  to  nearly  dull.    Colorless  when  pure;  often  various  shades 
of  yeUow,  red,  brown,  green,  blue,  black.    Streak  white,  of  pure  varieties;  if 
impure,  often  the  same  as  the  color,  but  much  paler.     Transparent  to  opaque. 
Optically  +.     Double    refraction    weak.     Polarization    circular;     rights 
handed  or  left-handed,  the  optical  character 
69S  correspondii^    to     right-    and    left-handed 

character  of  crystab,  as  defined  above;  in 
twins  (law  2),  both  right  and  left  forms 
sometimes  united,  sections  then  often 
showing  Airy's  spirals  in  the  polariscope 
(cf.  Art.  394,  p.  270,  and  Fig.  692).  Ro- 
tatory power  proportional  to  thickness  of 
plate.  Refractive  indices  for  the  D  line, 
(0  =  1-54418,  f  =  1-55328;  also  rotatory 
power  for  section  of  1°™  thickness,  a=21-71 
(D  line).  Pyroelectric;  also  electric  by 
pressure  or  piezo-electric.  See  Arts.  438, 
439.  On  etching-figures,  see  Arts.  286,  287. 
BasalBectioninpolariiedU^t,8how-  Comp.  —  Sihca,      or      sihcon      dioxide, 

ing  interpenetration  of  right- and  SiO,  =  Oxygen  533,  silicon  46-7  =  100. 
left-handed  portions.      Des  Cloi- 

'**"'■  In  massive  varieties  often  mixed  with  a  little  opial 

eihca.     Impure  varieties  contain  iron  oxide,  calciuin 
carbonate,  clay,  sand,  and  various  minet^  as  inclusioDs. 

Artif.  — Quartz  has  been  produced  artificially  in  numerous  ways.  Recently  crystals 
have  been  obtained  at  temperatures  below  76(r  from  melts  containing  dissolved  silica 
which  were  composed  of  (1)  a  mixture  of  potassium  and  lithium  chlorides,  (2)  vanadic 
acid,  (3)  sodium  tun^itate.    At  higher  temperatures  tridymite  cryBtals  formed. 

Var.  —  A.  Phenocrtbtaujne:  Crystalliied,  vitreous  in  luster.  B.  Crtptocrtstaii- 
Une:  FUnt^like,  massive. 

The  first  division  includes  all  ordinary  vitreous  quartz,  whether  having  crystalline  faces 
or  not.  The  varieties  under  the  second  are  in  ^neral  act«d  upon  somewhat  more  bv 
attrition,  and  by  chemical  agents,  as  hydrofluoric  acid,  than  those  of  the  first.  In  all 
kinds  made  up  of  layers,  as  agate,  successive  layers  are  unequally  eroded. 
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A.    Phenocrtbtalune  ob  Vitreous  Varibtiss 

Ordinary  Crystallized;  Rock  Crystal.  —  Colorless  quartz,  or  nearly  so,  whether  in  dis- 
tinct crystals  or  not.  Here  belong  the  Bristol  diamonds,  Lake  George  diamonds,  Brazilian 
pebbles,  etc.  Some  variations  from  the  common  type  arc:  (a)  cavernous  crystals;  (6)  cap- 
quartz  made  up  of  separable  layers  or  caps;  (c)  drusy  quartz,  a  crust  of  small  or  minute 
quartz  crystals;  (d)  radiated  quartz,  often  separable  into  radiatedparts,  having  pyramidal 
terminations;  (e)  fibrous,  rarely  delicately  so.  as  a  kind  from  Griqualand  West,  South 
Africa,  altered  from  crocidolite  (see  caCs-eye  below,  also  crocidolite,  p.  493). 

AsteriaUd;  Star-Quartz.  —  Containing  within  tne  crystal  whitish  or  colored  radiations 
along  the  diametral  planes.    Occasionally  exhibits  distinct  asterism. 

AmeihysHne;  Amethyst.  —  Clear  piuple,  or  bluish  violet.    Color  perhaps  due  to  man- 


Rose.  —  Rose-red  or  pink,  but  becoming  paler  on  exposure.  Commonly  massive. 
Luster  sometimes  a  little  greasy.    Color  perhaps  due  to  titanium. 

Yellow;  False  Topaz  or  Citrine.  —  Yellow  and  pellucid;  resembling  yellow  topaz. 

Smoky;  Cairngorm  Stone.  —  Smoky  yellow  to  dark  smoky  brown,  and  often  trans- 
parent; varying  to  brownish  black.  Color  is  probably  due  to  some  organic  compound 
(Forster).  Called  cairngorms  from  the  localitv  at  Caim^rm,  southwest  of  Banff,  in 
Scotland.    The  name  morion  is  given  to  nearly  black  varieties. 

Milky.  —  Milk-white  and  nearly  opaque.    Luster  often  greasy. 

Sidentef  or  Sapphire-quartz.  —  Of  mdigo  or  Berlin-blue  color;  a  rare  variety. 

Sageniiic.  —  Inclosing  acicular  crystak  of  rutile.  Other  included  minerals  in  acicular 
forms  are:  black  tourmaune;  gdthite;  stibnite;  asbestus;  actinolite;  hornblende;  epidote. 

Cat^s-eye  exhibits  opalescence,  but  without  prismatic  colors,  especially  when  cut  en  car- 
bochon,  an  effect  sometimes  due  to  fibers  of  asbestus.  Also  present  in  the  siliceous  jpseudo- 
morphs,  after  crocidolite,  called  tiger-eye  (see  crocidolite).  The  highly-prized  Oriental 
cat's-eye  is  a  variety  of  chrysoberyl. 

Aventurine.  —  Spangled  with  scales  of  mica,  hematite,  or  other  mineral. 

Impure  from  the  presence  of  distinct  minerals  distributed  denselv  through  the  mass. 
The  more  conmion  kinds  are  those  in  which  the  impurities  are:  (a)  ferruginous f  either  red 
or  yellow,  from  anhydrous  or  hydrous  iron  sesquioxidc;  (&)  chloriliCf  from  some  kind  of 
chlorite;   (c)  actinolUic;  (d)  micaceous;  (e)  arenaceous ^  or  sand. 

Containing  liquids  in  cavities.  The  liquid,  usuallv  water  (pure,  or  a  mineral  solution), 
or  some  petroleum-like  compound.  Quartz,  especially  smoky  quartz,  also  often  contains 
inclusions  of  both  liquid  ana  gaseous  carbon  dioxide. 

B.    Cryptocrystalline  Varieties 

Chalcedony.  —  Having  the  luster  nearly  of  wax.  and  either  transparent  or  translucent. 
G.  =  2'6-2*64.  Color  wnite^  grayish,  blue,  pale  brown  to  dark  brown,  black.  Also  of 
other  shades,  and  then  havmg  other  names.  Often  mammillary,  botryoidal,  stalactitic, 
and  occurring  lining  or  filling  cavities  in  rocks.  It  often  contains  some  dissemmated  opal- 
silica.  The  thermal  study  of  chalcedony  shows  that  it  differs  from  quartz  and  may  be 
therefore  a  distinct  species.  The  name  enhydros  is  given  to  nodules  of  chalcedony  con- 
taining water,  sometimes  in  large  amount.  Embraced  under  the  general  name  chalcedony 
is  the  crystalline  form  of  silica  which  forms  concretionary  masses  with  radial-fibrous  and 
concentric  structure,  and  which,  as  shown  by  Rosenbusch,  is  optically  negative^  unlike  true 
quartz.  It  has  n  =  1*537;  G.  «  2-59-2-64.  Often  in  sphenilites,  showing  the  spheru- 
Ltic  interference-figure.  Lussatite  of  Mallard  has  a  like  structure,  but  is  optically  +  and 
has  the  specific  gravity  and  refractive  index  of  opal.  It  may  be  a  fibrous  form  of  tridymite. 
See  also  quartzine,  p.  407. 

Camdian.  Sard.  —  A  clear  red  chalcedony,  pale  to  deep  in  shade;  also  brownish  red 
to  brown. 

Chrysoprase.  —  An  apple-green  chalcedony,  the  color  due  to  nickel  oxide. 

Prase.  —  Translucent  and  dull  leek-green. 

Plasma.  —  Rather  bright  green  to  leek-green,  and  also  sometimes  nearly  emerald-green, 
and  subtranslucent  or  feebly  translucent.  HeliotropCy  or  Blood-sUmey  is  the  same  stone 
essentially,  with  sinall  spots  of  red  jasper,  looking  like  drops  of  blood. 

Agate.  —  A  variegated  chalcedony.  The  colors  are  either  (a)  banded;  or  (6)  irre^- 
larly  clouded:  or  (c)  due  to  visible  impurities  as  in  moss  agate,  which  has  brown  moss-like 
or  dendritic  forms,  as  of  manganese  oxide,  distributed  through  the  mass.  The  bands  are 
delicate  parallel  lines,  of  white,  pale  and  dark  brown,  bluish  and  other  shades^  they  are 
sometimes  straight,  more  often  waving  or  zigzag,  and  occasionally  concentric  circular. 
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The  bands  are  the  edges  of  layers  of  deposition,  the  agate  having  been  formed  by  a  deposit 
of  silica  from  solutions  intermittently  suppHed,  in  irregular  cavities  in  rocks,  and  deriving 
their  concentric  waving  courses  from  the  irregularities  of  the  wails  of  the  cavity.  The 
layers  differ  in  porosity,  and  therefore  agates  may  be  varied  in  color  by  artificial  means, 
and  this  is  done  now  to  a  large  extent  with  the  agates  cut  for  ornament.  There  is  also 
agatized  wood;  wood  petrified  with  clouded  agate. 

Onyx,  —  Like  agate  in  consisting  of  layers  of  different  colors,  white  and  black,  whit^  and 
red,  etc.,  but  the  layers  in  even  planes,  and  the  banding  straight,  and  hence  its  use  for 
oameos. 

Sardonyx.  —  Like  onvx  in  structure,  but  includes  layers  of  camelian  (sard)  along  with 
others  of  ^^te  or  whitish,  and  brown,  and  sometimes  Slack  colors. 

AgaU-jasper,  —  An  a^te  consisting  of  jasper  with  veinings  of  chalcedony. 

Suiceous  sinter,  r-  Irregularly  cellular  quartz,  formed  by  deposition  from  waters  con- 
taining nlica  or  soluble  sihcates  in  solution.    See  also  under  opal,  p.  408. 

FHnt.  —  Somewhat  allied  to  chalcedony,  but  more  opaque,  and  of  dull  colors,  usuaUv 
sray,  smoky  brown,  and  brownish  black.  The  exterior  is  often  whitish,  from  mixture  with 
Eme  or  chalk,  in  which  it  is  embedded.  Luster  barely  glistening^  subvitreous.  Breaks 
with  a  deeply  conchoidal  fracture,  and  a  sharp  cutting  edge.  The  fiunt  of  the  chalk  forma- 
tion consists  largely  of  the  remainitf  of  diatoms,  sponges,  and  other  marine  poxxluctioiis. 
The  coloring  matter  of  the  common  kind  is  mostlv  carbonaceous  matter.  Flint  implements 
play  an  important  part  amone  the  relics  of  early  man* 

HomaUme,  —  Resembles  mnt,  but  is  more  brittle,  the  fracture  more  splintery.  Chert 
is  a  term  often  applied  to  homstone,  and  to  any  impure  flint^r  rock,  incluoing  Uie  jaspers. 

Bcuanite;  Lydian  Stoney  or  Touchstone.  —  A  velvet-black  siliceous  stone  or  flinty  jasper, 
used  on  account  of  its  hardness  and  black  color  for  trying  the  |>urity  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  color  left  on  the  stone  after  rubbing  the  metal  across  it  indicates  to  the  experienced 
eye  the  amount  of  alloy.     It  is  not  splintery  like  homstone. 

Jasper.  —  Impure  opaque  colored  ouartz;  commonly  red.  also  yellow,  dark  green  and 
grayish  blue.  Striped  or  rtbandjasper  nas  the  colors  in  broaa  stripes.  Porcdain  jasper  is 
nothing  but  baked  clay,  and  differs  from  true  jasper  in  being  B.B.  fusible  on  the  edges. 

C.    Besides  the  above  there  are  also: 

Granular  Quartz,  Quartz^ockf  or  Quarteile.  —  A  rock  consisting  of  ouartx  grains  very 
firmly  compacted;  the  grains  often  hardly  distinct  Quarizose  SanasUme,  QuarU-con" 
glomerate.  —  A  rock  made  of  pebbles  of  quartz  with  sand.  The  pebbles  sometimes  are 
jasper  and  chaloedonv,  and  make  a  beautiful  stone  when  polished.  liacolumUey  or  Flexible 
Sandstone.  —  A  friable  sand-rock,  consisting  mainly  of  quartz-sand,  but  containing  a  little 
mica,  and  possessing  a  degree  of  nexibility  when  in  thin  mmins.  BuhrstonSj  or  Burrstone. 
—  A  cellular,  flinty  rock,  having  the  nature  in  part  of  coarse  chalcedony. 

Pseudomorphous  Quartz.  —  Quartz  appears  also  under  the  forms  of  many  of  the  mineral 
species,  which  it  has  taken  through  either  the  alteration  or  replacement  of  crystals  of  those 
species.  The  most  common  quartz  pseudomorphs  are  those  of  calcite,  barite,  fluorite,  and 
siderite.    SiHcified  wood  is  quartz  pseudomorph  after  wood  (p.  326). 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  unaltered;  with  borax  dissolves  slowly  to  a  clear  glass*  with  scxla 
dissolves  with  effervescence;  unacted  upon  by  salt  of  phosohorus.  Insoluble  in  hydix>- 
chloric  acid,  and  only  slightly  acted  upon  by  solutions  of  fixea  caustic  alkalies,  the  crypto- 
crystalline  varieties  to  the  greater  extent  Soluble  only  in  hydrofluoric  acid.  When  fused 
and  cooled  it  becomes  opal-sihca  having  G.  —  2'2. 

Diff.  —  Characterized  in  crystals  by  the  form,  glassy  luster,  and  absence  of  cleavage; 
also  in  general  by  hardness  and  infusibility. 

Micro.  —  Easily  recognized  in  rock  sections  by  its  low  refraction  ("  low  relief,"  p.  212) 
and  low  birefringence  (c  —  o)  »  0009);  the  interference  colors  in  good  sections  not  rising 
above  yellow  of  the  first  order;  also  by  its  limpidity  and  the  positive  uniaxial  cross  yielded 
by  basal  sections  (p.  270,  not«).  which  remain  dark  when  revolved  between  eroded  nicols. 
Commonly  in  formless  grains  (granite),  also  with  crystal  outline  (porphyry,  etc). 

Obs.  —  Quartz  is  an  essential  component  of  certain  igneous  rocks,  as  granite,  ^;ranite- 
porphyry,  quartz-porphyry  and  rhyohte  in  the  granite  group;  in  such  rocks  it  is  com- 
monly in  formless  grains  or  masses  fiUing  the  interstices  between  the  felds]>ar,  as  the  last 
product  of  crystallization,  ("urther  it  is  an  essential  constituent  in  quartz-oiorite,  quartz- 
diorite  porphyry  and  dacites  in  the  diorite  group;  in  the  porphyries  frequently  in  (ustinct 
crystals.  It  occurs  also  as  an  accessory  in  other  feldspathic  igneous  rocks,  such  as  syenite 
and  trachyte.  Among  the  metamorphic  rocks  it  is  an  essential  component  of  certain 
varieties  of  gneiss,  of  quartzite,  etc.  It  forms  the  mass  of  common  sandstone.  It  occurs 
as  the  vein-stone  in  various  rocks,  and  forms  a  large  part  of  mineral  veins;  as  a  foreign  min- 
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end  in  some  limestones,  etc.,  making  geodes  of  crystals,  or  of  chalcedony,  agate,  camelian, 
etc. ;  as  embedded  nodules  or  masses  in  various  limestones,  constituting  the  flmt  of  the  Chalk 
formation,  the  homstone  of  other  limestones  —  these  nodules  sometimes  becoming  con- 
tinuous layers;  as  masses  of  jasper  occasionally  in  limestone.  It  is  the  principal  material 
of  the  pebbles  of  gravel-beds,  and  of  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  and  sanobeds  everywhere. 
In  graphic  granite  (pegmatite)  the  quartz  individuals  are  arranged  in  parallel  position  in 
feldspar,  the  angular  particles  resembling  written  characters.  The  quartz  grains  in  a 
frajgmental  sandstone  are  often  found  to  have  undergone  a  secondary  growth  by  the  depo- 
sition of  crystallized  sihca  with  like  orientation  to  the  original  nucleus.  From  a  general 
study  of  the  chemical  and  mineralodcal  character  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  it  has 
been  estimated  that  quartz  forms  about  twelve  per  cent  of  their  constituents. 

Switzerland;   Dauphin6,  fVance^  Piedmont,  Italy;  the  Carrara  ouarries,  Italy;  and 
numerous  other  foreign  localities  afford  fine  specimens  of  rock  crystal;  also  Japan,  from 


the  central  Alps,  also  at  Cairngorm,  Scotland.  The  most  beautiful  ameihysta  are  brought 
from  India,  Ceyjon,  and  Persia,  Nova  Scotia,  Brazil,  Guanajuato,  Mexico;  inferior  speci- 
mens occur  in  Transylvania.  The  finest  eamelians  and  agates  are  found  in  Arabia,  India, 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  Surinam,  also  formerlv  at  Oberstein  and  Saxony.  Scotland  affords 
smaller  but  handsome  specimens  (Scotch  pebbles).  The  banks  of  the  Nile  afford  the 
Egjrptian  jasper;  the  stnped  jasper  is  met  with  in  Siberia.  Saxony,  and  Devonshire. 

In  N.  Y.,  quartz  crystals  are  abundant  in  Herkimer  Co.,  at  Middleville,  Little  Falls, 
etc.,  kxwe  in  cavities  in  the  Calciferous  sand-rock,  or  embedded  in  loose  earth.  Fine 
quartzoids,  at  the  beds  of  hematite  in  Fowler,  Herman,  and  Edwards,  St.  Lawrence  Co.. 
also  at  Antweip,  Jefferson  Co.  On  the  banks  of  Laidlaw  Lake,  Rossie,  large  implanted 
crystals;  at  EUenville  lead  mine,  Ulster  Co.,  in  fine  groups.  At  Paris,  Me.,  handsome 
crystals  of  brown  or  smoky  quartz.  Beautiful  colorless  crvstals  occur  at  Hot  Spring, 
Aik.  Alexander  Ca,  N.  C,  has  afforded  great  numbers  of  highly  complex  cnrstals,  with 
rare  modifications.  Fine  crystals  of  smoky  quartz  come  from  the  granite  oi  the  Pike's 
Peak  region.  Col.  Geodes  of  quartz  crystals,  also  enclosing  calcite,  sphalerite,  etc.,  are 
common  in  the  Keokuk  limestone  of  the  west. 

Rose  quarts  occurs  at  Hebron,  Albany,  Paris,  Me. ;  Acworth,  N.  H. ;  Southbury,  Conn. ; 
Custer  Co.,  S.  D.  Amethyst^  in  trap,  at  Keweenaw  Point,  Lake  Superior;  Specimen  Mt, 
Yellowstone  Park;  Jefferson  Co.,  Mon.;  in  Pa.,  at  £ast  Bradfora,  Chester,  and  Provi- 
dence (one  fine  crystal  over  7  lbs.  in  weight),  in  Chester  dk).;  at  the  Prince  vein,  Lake 
Superior;  large  crystals,  near  Greensboro,  N.  C;  crystallized  green  quartz,  in  talc,  at 
Providence,  I>elaware  Co.,  Pa.  Chalcedony  and  agates  abundant  and  beautiful  on  north- 
west shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Red  jasper  is  found  on  Sugar  Loaf  Mt,  Me.;  in  pebbles  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  at  Troy,  N.  Y.;  yellow,  with  chalcedony,  at  Chester,  Mass. 
Agatized  and  jasperized  wood  of  great  beauty  and  variety  of  color  is  obtained  from  the 

?;trified  forest  called  Chalcedony  Park,  near  Carrizo,  Apache  Co.,  \riz.;   also  from  the 
ellowBtone  Park;   near  Florissant  and  elsewhere  in  Col.;   Amethyst  Mt.,  Utah;   Napa 
Co.,  Cal.     Mofls  agates  from  Humboldt  Co.,  Nev.,  and  many  other  points. 

Tlie  word  quartz  is  of  (3erman  provincial  origin.  Agate  is  from  the  name  of  the  river 
Achates,  in  Sicily,  whence  specimens  were  brou^t,  as  stated  by  Theophrastus. 

Use.  —  In  its  various  colored  forms  as  ornamental  material;  for  abrading  purposes: 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  of  glass;  as  wood  filler;  in  paints,  scouring  soaps,  etc.;  as  sana 
in  mortars  and  cements;  as  quartzite,  sandstone,  etc.,  for  building  stone,  etc.;  as  an  acid 
flux  in  certain  smelting  operations. 

QuABTZiXE  is  a  name  which  has  been  given  to  a  form  of  silica  which  is  present  in 
chaloe(k>ny  and  is  inferred  to  be  triclinic  in  crystalline  structure.     LtUecite  belongs  here. 

TBIDYMTTE. 

Hexagonal  or  pseudo-hexagonal.  Axis  c  =  1'6530.  Crystals  usually 
minute,  thin  tabular  ||  c(OOOl);  often  in  twins;  also  united  in  fan-shaped 
groups. 

Cleavage:  prismatic,  not  distinct;  parting  1 1  c,  sometimes  observed.  Frac- 
ture conchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  7.  G.  =  2*28-2'33.  Luster  vitreous,  on  c 
pearly.  Colorless  to  white.  Transparent.  Optically  +•  «  =  1'477.  e  = 
1*479.    Often  exhibits  anomalous  refraction  phenomena. 
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Comp.  —  Pure  silica,  SiOa,  like  quartz. 

Tridymite  is  fonned  above  800°  C.    See  further  under  Quarti,  p.'403. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  Like  quartz,  but  soluble  in  boiling  sodium  carbonate. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  chiefly  in  acidic  volcanic  rocks,  rhyoiite,  trach^,  andesite,  liparite, 
less  often  in  dolerite;  usually  in  cavities,  often  associated  with  sanidine,  also  homblende, 
audte,  hematite;  sometimes  in  opal.  First  observed  in  crevices  and  druses  in  an  augite- 
andesite  from  the  Cerro  San  Cristobal,  near  Pachuca,  Mexico;  later  proved  to  be  rather 

Sinerally  distributed.  Thus  in  trachyte  of  the  Sieb^igebirge,  Germany;  of  Euganean 
ills  in  northern  Italy;  Puy  Capucin  (Mont-Dore)  in  Central  France,  etc.  In  the  ejected 
masses  from  Vesuvius  consisting  chiefly  of  sanidine.  In  the  lavas  of  Mt.  Etna,  Sicily,  and 
Mt.  Pd^,  Martinique.  From  KibOsan^  Prov.  Higo,  Janan.  With  quarts,  feldsfMir, 
fayalite  in  lithophyses  of  Obsidian  cliff,  Yellowstone  Park.  In  the  andesite  of  Mt.  Rainier, 
Washington. 

Named  from  Tptivftm,  threefM^  in  allusion  to  the  common  occurrence  in  trillings. 

AsMANiTE.  A  form  of  silica  found  in  the  meteoric  iron  of  Breitenbach,  in. very  minute 
grains,  probably  identical  with  tridymite;  by  some  referred  to  the  orthorhombic  system. 

Cbistobaute.  Christobalite.  Silica  in  white  octahedrons  (pseudo-isometric?).  G.  « 
2*27.  n  —  1*486.  With  trid3rmite  in  andesite  of  the  Cerro  S.  Cristobal,  Pachuca,  Mexico. 
Also  noted  in  lava  at  Mayen,  Germany,  and  in  meteorites.  For  thermal  relations  to  quartz 
and  tridymite  see  under  quartz,  p.  403. 

MELANOPHLOorrE.  In  minute  cubes  and  spherical  aggregates.  Occurring  with  calcite 
and  celestite  implanted  upon  an  incrustation  of  opaline  silica  over  the  sulphur  crystals  of 
Girgenti,  Sicily.  Consists  of  SiOs  with  5  to  7  p.  c.  of  SOt,  perhaps  SiOs  with  SiSt.  The 
mineral  turns  olack  superficially  when  heated  B.B. 

OPAL. 

Amorphous.  Massive;  sometimes  small  reniform,  stalactitic,  or  large 
tuberose.    Also  earthy. 

H.  =  5-5-6-5.  G.  =  r9-2'3;  when  pure  21-2'2.  Luster  vitreous,  fre- 
quently subvitreous;  often  inclining  to  resinous,  and  sometimes  to  pearly. 
Color  white,  yellow,  red,  brown,  green,  gray,  blue,  generally  pale;  dark  colors 
arise  from  foreign  admixtures;  sometimes  a  rich  play  of  colors,  or  different 
colors  by  refracted  and  reflected  light.  Streak  white.  Transparent  to  nearly 
opaque,    n  =  1*44-1 '45. 

Often  shows  double  refraction  similar  to  that  observed  in  colloidal  substances  due  to 
tension.  The  cause  of  the  play  of  color  in  the  precious  opal  was  investigated  bv  Brewster, 
who  ascribed  it  to  the  presence  of  microscopic  cavities.  Behrends,  however,  has  given  & 
monograph  on  the  subject  (Ber.  Ak.  Wien^  64  (1),  1871),  and  has  shown  that  this  explana- 
tion is  incorrect;  he  refers  the  colors  to  thm  curved  lamells  of  opal  whose  refractive  power 
may  differ  by  0*1  from  that  of  the  mass.  These  are  conceivea  to  have  he&CL  origmally 
formed  in  parallel  position,  but  have  been  changed,  bent,  and  finally  cracked  and  broken 
in  the  solidification  of  the  groundmass. 

Comp.  —  Silica,  like  quartz,  with  a  var3n[ng  amount  of  water,  SiOs.nHsO 
The  water  is  sometimes  regarded  as  non-essential. 

The  opal  condition  is  one  of  lower  desrees  of  hardness  and  specific  gravity,  and,  as 
generally  believed,  of  incapability  of  crystallization.  The  water  present  varies  from  2  to  13 
p.  c.  or  more,  but  mostly  from  3  to  9  p.  c.  Small  quantities  of  ferric  oxide,  idumina,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  alkalies  are 'usually  present  as  impurities. 

Var.  —  Precious  Opal.  —  Exhibits  a  play  of  delicate  colors. 

Fire-opal.  —  Hyacmth-red  to  honey-yeflow  colors,  with  fire-like  reflections,  somewhat 
irised  on  turning. 

Girasol.  —  Bluish  white,  translucent,  with  reddish  reflections  in  a  bri^t  light. 

Common  Opal.  —  In  part  translucent;  (a)  milk-opalf  milk-white  to  greenisn,^  yellowish, 
bluish;  (6)  Resivropaly  wax-,  hone>[-  to  ocher-yellow,  with  a  resinous  luster;  (c)  didl  olive- 
green  and  mountain-green:  (d)  brick-red.  Includes  Semiopal;  (e)  Hydrophone,  a  variety 
which  becomes  more  translucent  or  transparent  in  water. 

Cacholong.  —  Opaque,  bluish  white,  porcelain-white,  pale  yellowish  or  reddish. 

Oval^aU.  —  Agate-like  in  structure,  but  consisting  of  oval  of  different  shades  of  color. 

MenilUe.  —  In  concretionary  forms;  opaque,  dull  grayisn. 
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JaajMypd.  Opal-jasper.  —  Opal  containing  some  yellow  iron  oxide  and  other  impurities, 
and  having  the  color  of  yellow  jasper,  with  the  luster  of  common  opal. 

Wood-opal.  —  Wood  petrified  by  opal. 

HyalUe.  Muller's  Glass.  —  Clear  as  glass  and  colorless,  constituting  globular  concre- 
tions, and  crusts  with  a  globular  or  botryoidal  surface;  also  passing  into  translucent,  and 
whitish.    Less  readily  dissolved  in  caustic  alkalies  than  other  varieties. 

Schaunuroal.  —  A  porous  variety  from  the  Virunga  district,  German  East  Africa. 

FioriUf  Siliceous  Sinter.  —  Includes  translucent  to  opaque^  grayish,  whitish  or  brownish 
incrustations,  porous,  to  firm  in  texture;  sometimes  fibrous-hke  or  filamentous,  and,  when 
so,  pearly  in  luster  (then  called  Pearl^nter) ;  deposited  from  the  siliceous  waters  of  hot 
springs* 

Geyserile.  —  Constitutes  concretionary  deposits  about  the  geysers  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  Iceland,  and  New  Zealand..presenting  white  or  grayish,  porous,  stalactitic,  fila- 
mentous, cauliflower-like  forms,  often  of  great  beauty;  also  compact-massive,  and  scaly- 
massive. 

Floaistone.  —  In  light  porous  concretionary  masses,  white  or  gra3rish,  flomettmes 
cavernous,  rough  in  fracture. 

TripoliU.  —  Formed  from  the  siliceous  shells  of  diatoms  (hence  called  diaiomite)  and 
other  microscopic  species,  and  occurring  in  extensive  deposits.  Includes  InfusoriiU  Earthy 
or  Earthy  Tri-poUte^  a  very  fin&-fl*ained  earth  looking  often  like  an  earthy  chalk,  or  a  clay, 
but  harsh  to  the  feel,  ana  scratching  ^[lass  when  rubbed  on  it. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  Yields  water.  B.B.  infusible,  but  becomes  opaque.  Some  yellow  vari- 
eties, containing  iron  oxide,  turn  red.  Soluble  in  hydrofluoric  acid  somewhat  more  readily 
than  quartz;  also  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies,  but  more  readily  in  some  varieties  than  in 
others. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  filling  cavities  and  fissures  or  seams  in  igneous  rocks^  as  trachyte,  por- 
phyry, where  it  has  probably  resulted  from  the  action  of  hot,  ma^;matic  waters  upon  the 
silicates  of  the  rocks,  the  liberated  silica  being  deposited  in  the  cavities  in  the  form  of  opal. 
Also  in  some  metallic  veins.  Also  embedded,  like  flint,  in  limestone^  and  sometimes, 
like  other  quartz  concretions,  in  argillaceous  beds;  formed  from  the  siliceous  waters  of 
some  hot  springs;  often  resulting  from  the  mere  accumulation,  or  accumulation  and  partial 
solution  and  solidification,  of  the  siliceous  shells  of  infusoria,  of  sponge  spicules,  etc..  which 
consist  essentiallv  of  opal-fiilica.  The  last  mentioned  is  the  probable  source  of  tne  opal 
of  limestonte  and  argillaceous  beds  (as  it  is  of  flint  in  the  same  rocks),  and  of  part  of  that 
in  imeous  rocks.    It  exists  in  most  chalcedony  and  flint. 

Precious  opal  occurs  in  porphyry  at  Czerwenitza,  near  Kashau  in  Hungary;  at  Gracias 
a  Dios  in  Honduras;  Queretaro  m  Mexico;  a  beautiful  blue  opal  on  Bulla  C!reek,  Queens- 
land; from  White  Qiffs,  New  South  Wales,  as  filling  openings  in  sandstone,  in  fossuwood, 
in  the  material  of  various  fossil  shells  ana  bones  and  in  aggregates  of  radiating  pseudo- 
morphic  crystals.  Fireropal  occurs  at  Zimapan  in  Mexico;  the  Faroe  Islands;  near  San 
Antonio.  Honduras.  Gem  opal,  often  of  "black  opal"  type,  comes  from  Humboldt  Co., 
Nev.  Common  opal  is  abundant  at  Telkebinya  in  Hungary;  near  Pemstein,  etc.,  in 
Moravia;  in  Bohemia;  Stenzdbers  in  Siebengebirge,  Germany:  in  Iceland.  Hyalite 
occurs  iniunvgdaloid  at  Schemnitz,  Hunmry;  in  clinkstone  at  Waltsch,  Bohemia;  at  San 
Luis  Potosi,  Mexico;  Kamloops,  British  Columbia. 

In  the  United  States,  hyalite  occurs  sparingly  in  connection  with  the  trap  rock  of  N.  J. 
and  Ck>nn.  A  water-worn  specimen  of  fire-opal  has  been  found  on  the  Jolm  D^vis  river, 
in  Crook  Co.,  Ore. 

Common  opal  is  found  at  Cornwall,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.;  at  Aquas  Calientes,  Idaho 
Springs,  Col.;  a  white  variety  at  Mokelumne  Hill,  Calaveras  Co.,  CaJ.,  and  on  the  Mt. 
Diablo  range.  Geyserite  occurs  in  Wfe&t  abundance  and  variety  in  the  Yellowstone  region 
(cf.  above);  also  siliceous  sinter  at  Steamboat  Springs,  Nev. 

Use.  —  In  the  colored  varieties  as  a  highly  prized  gem-stone. 


n.  Oxides  of  the  Semi-Metals;  also  Molybdenum,  Tungsten 

Axsenolite.    Arsenic  trioxide,  AstOi.    In  isometric  octahedrons;  in  crusts  and  earthy. 
Colorless  or  white.    G.  »  3*7.    n  »  1755.    Occurs  with  arsenical  ores. 


Also  AsiOi,  but  monodinic  in  form.    In  thin  plates. 

Senaxmontite.  Antimony  trioxide.  SbiOi.  In  isometric  octahedrons;  in  crusts  and 
granular  massive.  G.  »  5'3.  Colorless,  grayish,  n  «  2'067.  Occurs  with  ores  of  anti- 
mony.   From  Algeria;  South  Ham,  Quebec. 
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Valentinite.  SbsOi,  in  prismatic  orthorhombic  crystals.  Index  »  2-34.  From  South 
Ham,  Quebec. 

Bismite.  Bismuth  trioxide,  BitOi.  Pulverulent,  earthy;  color  straw-yellow.  From 
Goldfield,  Nevada,  in  minute  silvery  white,  pearly  scales  that  are  hexagonal,  rhombo- 
hedral;  optically  — .  Analyses  of  a  number  of  so-called  bismites  show  Uiem  to  be  bis- 
muth hydroxide  or  other  compounds. 

Telluiite.    Tellurium  dioxide,  TeOs.    In  white  to  yellow  slender  prismatic  crystals. 

Molybdite.  Molybdenum  trioxide.  MoOa.  In  capillary  tufted  forms  and  earthy. 
Color  straw-yellow.  Analyses  of  molvbdic  ocher  from  various  localities  show  it  to  be  not 
the  oxide  but  a  hydrous  ferric  molyboate,  FeiOj.SMOi.THaO.    Indices,  1'78-1*90. 

Tungstite.  Tungsten  thoxide.  W0«.  Pulverulent,  earthy;  color  yellow  or  yellowish 
green.  Indices,  2*00-2*26.  Analysis  of  timgstic  ocher  from  Salmo,  B.  C,  prove  it  to 
have  the  composition  WOs.HiO;  perhaps  identical  with  meymacUe  (a  hydrated  tungstic 
oxide  from  Meymac,  Corr^ze,  France). 

Cervantite.  SbsOs.SbiOi.  In  yellow  to  white  acicular  crystals;  also  massive,  pul- 
verulent. 

Stibiconite.  HiSb^t.  Massive,  compact.  Color  pale  yellow  to  yellowish  white. 
Index,  1*83. 


m.  Oxides  of  the  Metals 

A.  Anhydrous  Oxides 

L  Protozidesy  R2O  and  RO. 
n.  Sesquiozides,  RaOs. 

II  ni 

m.  rntermediate,  RR«04  or  RO.RiOi,  etc. 
IV.  Dioxides,  ROs. 

The  Anhydrous  Oxides  include,  as  shown  above,  three  distinct  divisions, 
the  Protoxides,  the  Sesquioxides  and  the  Dioxides.  The  remaining  Inter- 
mediate division  embraces  a  number  of  oxygen  compounds  which  are  properly 
to  be  regarded  chemically  as  salts  of  certain  acids  (aluminates,  ferrates,  etc.); 
here  is  included  the  well-characterized  Spinel  Group. 

Among  the  Protoxides  the  only  distinct  group  is  the  Periclase  Group, 
which  includes  the  rare  species  Periclase,  MgO,  Manganosite,  MnO,  and 
Bunsenite,  NiO.    AU  of  these  are  isometric  in  crystallization. 

The  Sesquioxides  include  the  well-characterized  Hematite  Group,  R^s. 
The  Dioxides  include  the  prominent  Rutile  Group,  ROs-  Both  of  these 
groups  are  further  defined  later. 


I.  Protoxides,  RtO  and  RO 
CUPRITE.    Red  Copper  Ore. 

Isometric-plagiohedral.  Commonly  in  octahedrons;  also  in  cubes  and 
dodecahedrons,  often  highly  modified.  Plagiohedral  faces  sometimes  distinct 
(see  p.  71).  At  times  in  capillary  crystals.  Also  massive,  granular;  some- 
times earthy. 

Cleavage:  o(lll)  interrupted.  Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven.  Brittle. 
H.  =  3*5-4.  G.  =  5'85-6-15.  Luster  adamantine  or  submetaUic  to  earthy. 
Color  red,  of  various  shades,  particularly  cochineal-red,  sometimes  almost 
black;  occasionally  crimson-red  by  transmitted  light.  Streak  several  shades 
of  brownish  red,  shining.  Subtransparent  to  subtranslucent.  Refractive 
index,  n  =  2-849. 
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Var.  —  1.  Ordinary,  (a)  CrystaUised:  oonunonly  in  octahedroDB,  dodecahedroDs, 
cubes,  and  intennediate  forms;  the  crvBtalfl  often  with  a  crust  of  malachite;  (6)  massive. 

2.  CapiUary;  ChakcirichUe.  Flush  Copper  Ore.  In  cap- 
illary or  acicular  crystaUisations,  which  are  sometimes  cubes 
don^ited  in  the  direction  of  the  cubic  axis. 

3.  Earthy;  Tile  Ore,  Brick-red  or  reddish  brown  and 
earthy,  often  mixed  with  red  oxide  of  iron;  sometimes  nearly 
black. 

Comp.  —  Cuprous  oxide,  CujO  =  Oxygen  11*2, 
copper  888  =  100. 

Pyr^  etc  —  Unaltered  in  the  closed  tube.  B.B.  in  the 
foroepe  fuses  and  colors  the  flame  emerald-green.  On  char- 
coal first  blackens,  then  fuses,  and  is  reduced  to  metallic 
copper.  With  the  fluxes  ^ves  reactions  for  copper.  Soluble 
in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  strong  solution  when 
cooled  and  diluted  with  cold  water  yields  a  heavy,  white 
precipitate  of  cuprous  chloride. 

Diff .  —  Distinguished  from  hematite  by  inferior  hardness,  but  is  harder  than  cinnabar 
and  proustite  and  difiers  from  them  in  the  color  of  the  streak;  reactions  for  copper,  B.B., 
are  conclusive. 

Mkro.  —  In  polished  sections  shows  white  with  shining  surface,  usually  pitted.  With 
oblique  illuminauon,  transparent  deep  red.  With  HNOt  instantly  plated  with  metallic 
eofiper  which  blackens  and  dissolves.  On  drying  a  thin  film  (A  copper  remains.  With  HCl 
dsnens  and  is  coated  with  white,  seen  by  oblique  light. 

Obs.  —  Cuprite  is  a  mineral  m  secondary  origin.  It  is  often  formed  as  a  furnace  prod- 
uct and  has  been  noted  as  a  coating  upon  ancient  copper  or  bronxe  objects.  Occurs  at 
Kamsdorf  in  Thurinna;  in  ComwaU,  m  fine  crystals,  at  Wheal  Gorland  and  other  mines; 
in  Devonshire  near  Tavistockj  in  is^ted  crystals,  more  or  less  altered  to  malachite,  at 
Cbessy,  near  Lyons,  France;  m  the  Ural  Mts.;  South  Australia;  also  abundant  in  Chile, 
Peru,  Bolivia. 

In  the  United  States  observed  at  Somerville,  etc.,  N.  J.;  at  Cornwall,  Lebanon  Co., 
Pa.;  in  the  Lake  Superior  region.  From  Ariz,  with  malachite,  limonite,  etc.,  at  the  Cop- 
per Queen  mine,  Bisbee,  sometimes  in  fine  crystals;  beautiful  chakotriMU  at  Morend; 
at  Clifton,  Graham  Co.,  in  crystals,  and  massive. 

Use. —  An  ore  of  copper. 

Ice.  HiO.  Hexagonal.  Familiarly  known  in  six-rayed  snow  crystals;  also  coating 
pondbs  in  winter,  further  as  glaciers  and  iceberfipB. 


Group 

Poidaae.  Magnesia,  MgO.  In  cubes  or  octahedrons,  and  in  grains.  Cleavage  cubic. 
H.  s  6.  G.  »  3*67-3*90.  n  «  1*74.  Artif .  —  Crystallised  from  a  melt  containing  magne- 
sium chloride  and  silica.  Occurs  in  white  limestone  at  Mte.  Somma,  Vesuvius;  at  the 
Kitteln  manganese  mine,  Nordmaric,  Sweden. 

Mannoonte.  Manganese  protoxide,  MnO.  In  isometric  octahedrons.  Cleavage 
cubic.  B.  —  5-6.  G.  »  5*18.  n  »  2*18.  Color  emerald-aeen,  becoming  black  on  ex- 
posure.    From  L&ngban  and  Nordmark,  Sweden;  Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J. 

Btmaeoite.  Nickel  protoxide,  NiO.  In  green  octahedrons.  From  Johanngeorgen- 
stadt,  Germany. 

Cadmium  oxide.  Isometric.  In  minute  octahedrons.  Forms  a  thin  coating  of  black 
color  and  brilliant  metallic  luster  upon  calamine  from  Monte  Poni,  Sardinia.  Also  formed 
artificially. 


ZIIICITK.    Red  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Hexagonal-hemimorphic.  Axis  c  =  1*5870.  Natural  crystals  rare  (Fig. 
44,  p.  22) ;  usually  foliated  massive,  or  in  coarse  particles  and  grains;  idso  witii 
g;ranular  structure. 
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Cleavage:  c(OOOl)  perfect;  prismatic,  sometimes  distinct.  Fracture  sub- 
conchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  4-4*5.  G.  =  5*43-67.  Luster  subadamantine. 
Streak  orange-yellow.  Color  deep  red,  also  orange-yellow.  Translucent  to 
subtranslucent.    Optically  +. 

Comp.  —  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO  =  Oxygen  197,  zinc  80'3  ==  100.  Manga- 
nese protoxide  is  sometimes  present. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  infusible;  with  the  fluxes,  on  the  platinum  wire,  gives  reactions  for 
miuiganese,  and  on  charcoal  in  R.F.  gives  a  coating  of  sine  oxide,  yellow  whUe  hot,  and 
white  on  cooling.  The  coating,  moistened  with  cobalt  solution  and  treated  in  O.F.,  as- 
sumes a  green  color.    Soluble  in  acids. 

DIff.  —  Characterized  by  its  color,  particularly  that  of  the  streak;  by  cleavage;  by 
reactions  B.B. 

Artif .  —  Zincite  is  often  formed  as  a  furnace  product.  It  is  also  produced  when  sine 
chloride  and  water  vapor  act  upon  lime  at  red  heat. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  witn  franklinite  and  willemite,  at  Sterling  Hill  near  Ogdensburg,  and  at 
Mine  Hill,  Franklin  Furnace,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  sometimes  in  lamellar  masses  in  pink 
caldte.    Has  been  reported  from  Poland.    A  not  uncommon  furnace  product. 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  rinc. 

Massicot.  Lead  monoxide,  PbO.  Massive,  scaly  or  earthy.  Color  yellow,  reddish. 
Probably  orthorhombic.    Index,  1*735.    Optically—. 

Tenorite.  Cupric  oxide,  CuO.  In  minute  black  scales  with  metallic  luster;  from 
Vesuvius.  Also  black  earthy  massive  (mdaconiU) ;  occurhns  with  ores  of  copiwr  as  at 
Ducktown,  Tenn.,  and  Keweenaw  Point,  Lake  Superior.  Pitchv  black  material  asso- 
ciated with  cuprite,  chrysocoUa  and  malachite  from  Bisbee,  Aris.,  has  been  called  mdano- 
chcdcUe, 

Paramelaconite  is  essentially  cupric  oxide,  CuO,  occurring  in  black  pyramidal  crystals 
referred  to  the  tetragonal  system.    From  the  Copper  Queen  mine,  Bisbee,  Aris. 

Montrovdite.  HgO.  Orthorhombic.  In  minute  highly  modified  crystals.  H.  » 
1*5-2.    Color  and  streak  orange-red.    Index,  2'55.    Volatile.    Found  at  Terlingua,  Tex, 


Hematite  Group.    RiOi.    Rhombohedral 

rr 
Corundum         AlaO*                                               93°  56' 

c 
1-3630 

Hematite          FetOi                                               94°    (K 

1-3656 

Timenite            (Fe,Mg)O.TiO,  Tri-rhombohedral     94°  29' 

1-3846 

Pyrophanite      MnO.TiOi                     "                 94°    5^' 

1-3692 

The  Hematite  Group  embraces  the  sesquioxides  of  aluminium  and  iron. 
These  compounds  crystallize  in  the  rhombohedral  class,  hexagonal  system, 
with  a  fundamental  rhombohedron  differing  but  little  in  angle  from  a  cube. 
Both  the  minerals  belonging  here.  Hematite  and  Corundiun,  are  hard. 

To  these  species  the  titanates  of  iron  (and  magnesium)  and  manganese, 
Ilmenite  and  Pyrophanite,  are  closely  related  in  form  though  belonging  to  the 
tri-rhombohedral  class  (phenacite  type) ;  in  other  words,  the  relation  between 
hematite  and  ilmenite  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  that  between  caleite 
and  dolomite.  It  is  to  be  noted,  further,  that  hematite  often  contains  tita- 
nium, and  an  artificial  isomorphous  compound,  TijOa,  has  been. described. 
Hence  the  ground  for  writing  the  formula  of  ilmenite  (Fe,Ti)20j,  as  is  done  by 
some  authors.  It  is  shown  by  Penfield,  however,  that  the  formula  (Fe,Mg)Tid^ 
is  more  correct. 
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CORUNDUM. 

Rhombohedral.    Axis  c  =  1-3630. 
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Twins:  tw.  pi.  r(lOTl),  sometimes  penetration-twins;  often  polysynthetic, 
and  thus  producing  a  laminated  structure.  Crystals  usually  rough  and 
rounded.  Also  massive,  with  nearly  rectangular  parting  or  pseudo-cleavage; 
granular,  coarse  or  fine. 

Parting:  c(OOOl),  sometimes  perfect,  but  interrupted;  also  r(lOll)  due 
to  twinning,  often  prominent;  a(1120)  less  distinct.  Fracture  uneven  to 
conchoidal.  Brittle,  when  compact  very  tough.  H.  =  9.  G.  =  3'96-4-10. 
Luster  adamantine  to  vitreous;  on  c  sometimes  pearly.  Occasionally  show- 
ing asterism.  Color  blue,  red,  yellow,  brown,  gray,  and  nearly  white;  3treak 
uncolored.  Pleochroic  in  deeply  colored  varieties.  Transparent  to  trans- 
lucent. Normally  uniaxial,  negative;  for  sapphire  w  =  17676  to  1-7682  and 
€  =  1  -7594  to  1 7598.    Often  abnormally  biaxial. 

Var.  —  There  are  three  subdivisions  of  the  species  prominently  recognised  in  the  arts, 
but  differing  only  in  purity  and  state  of  crystallization  or  structure. 

Vab.  1.  Sapphire,  Ruby.  —  Includes  the  purer  kinds  of  fine  colors,  transparent  to 
translucent,  useful  as  gems.  Stones  are  named  according  to  their  colors:  Sapphire  blue: 
true  Rubyf  or  Oriental  Rvby^  red;  Oriental  TopaZy  yellow;  Oriental  Emeraldt  fjreen;  Oriental 
Amethyst f  pinrple.  The  term  sapphire  is  also  often  used  as  a  general  term  to  mdicate  corun- 
dum']g;em8  of  any  color  except  red.  A  variety  having  a  stellate  opalescence  when  viewed  in 
the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the  crystal  is  the  Asteriated  Sapphire  or  Star  Sapphire. 

2.  Corundum.  —  Includes  the  kinds  of  dark  or  dull  colors  and  not  transparent,  colors 
light  blue  to  gray,  brown,  and  black.  The  original  adamantine  spar  from  India  has  a  dark 
grayish  smoky  brown  tint,  but  greenish  or  bluish  by  transmitted  lisht.  when  translucent. 

3.  Emery.  —  Includes  granmar  corundum,  of  black  or  grayish  black  color,  and  contains 
magnetite  or  hematite  intimately  mixed.  Sometimes  associated  with  iron  spinel  or  hercy- 
nite.  Feels  and  looks  much  like  a  black  fine-grained  iron  ore,  which  it  was  long  considered 
to  be.  There  are  gradations  from  the  evenly  fine-grained  emery  to  kinds  in  which  the  corun- 
dum is  in  distinct  crystals. 

Comp.  —  Alumina,  AljOi  =  Oxygen  47*  1,  aluminium  52*9  =  100.  The 
cryBtallLzed  varieties  are  essentially  pure;  analyses  of  emery  show  more  or  less 
impurity,  chiefly  magnetite. 

Artif.  —  Crystallized  corundum  has  been  produced  artificiaUy  in  a  number  of  differ- 
ent ways.  Alumina  dissolved  in  molten  sodium  sulphide,  in  a  fused  mixture  of  a  fluoride 
and  potassium  carbonate  or  in  fused  lead  oxide,  will  separate  out  as  crystaUized  corundum. 
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Gem  material  has  been  produced  in  this  way,  colored  red,  with  a  chromium  salt,  or  blue 
by  cobalt.  Cnrstallized  material  can  also  be  produced  by  fusing  alumina  in  an  electric 
arc.  The  artificial  abrasive.  alunduMj  is  made  by  heating  bauxite  to  5000*^-6000^  in  an 
electric  furnace.  Pear-shaped  drops  of  gem  material  are  made  by  fusing  together  small 
fragments  of  natural  or  artificial  stones.  Gems  cut  from  them  are  known  as  "  recon- 
structed "  stones  and  have  the  crystalline  and  other  physical  properties  of  the  natural 
mineral. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  unaltered;  slowly  dissolved  in  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  to  a 
clear  glass,  which  is  colorless  when  free  from  iron;  not  acted  upon  by  soda.  The  finely 
pulverised  mineral,  after  long  heating  with  cobalt  solution,  gives  a  beautiful  blue  color. 
Not  acted  upon  by  acids,  but  converted  into  a  soluble  compound  by  fusion  with  potassium 
bisulphate. 

Diff.  —  Characterised  by  its  hardness  (scratching  quartz  and  topax)^  by  its  adaman- 
tine luster,  high  specific  sravity  and  infusibility.  The  massive  variety  with  rhombohedral 
parting  resembles  cleavable  feldspar  but  is  much  harder  and  denser. 

Micro.  —  In  thin  sections  appears  nearly  colorless  with  high  reUef  and  low  interfer- 
ence colors. 

Obs.  —  llsually  occurs  in  crystaUine  rocks,  as  granular  limestone  or  dolomite,  gneiss, 
granite,  mica  slate,  chlorite  slate.  The  associated  minerals  often  include  some  species  of 
the  chlorite  group,  as  prochlorite,  corundophilite,  margarite,  also  tourmaline,  spinel, 
cyanite,  diaspore,  and  a  series  of  aluminous  minerals,  in  part  produced  from  its  alteration. 
Occasionally  found  as  an  original  constituent  of  igneous  rocks  containing  high  percentages 
of  alumina.  In  the  Ural  Mts.  are  found  an  anortnite  rock  containing  nearly  60  per  cent  of 
corundum,  a  corundum  syenite  with  18  per  cent,  and  a  pegmatite  with  35  per  cent.  A 
corundum  anorthosite  and  corundum  syenites  arc  found  in  Canada.  Important  deposits 
of  eorundum  in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  associated  with  dunite  rocks.  Rarely 
observed  as  a  contact-mineral.  The  fine  sapphires  are  usually  obtained  from  the  beds  of 
rivers,  either  in  modified  hexagonal  prisms  or  in  rolled  masses,  accompanied  by  grains  of 
magnetite,  and  several  kinds  of  gems,  as  spinel,  etc.  The  emery  of  Asia  Minor  occura  in 
granular  limestone. 

The  best  rubies  come  from  the  mines  in  Upper  Burma,  north  of  Mandalay,  in  an  area 
covering  25  to  30  square  miles,  of  which  Mo^k  is  the  center.  The  rubies  occur  in  situ  in 
crystaUine  limestone,  also  in  the  soil  of  the  hillsides  and  in  gem-bearing  gravels  of  the  Irra- 
waddy  River.  Blue  sapphires  are  brought  from  Ceylon  from  the  Ratnapura  and  Rakwma 
districts,  often  as  rollea  pebbles,  also  as  well-preserved  crystals.  Corundum  occurs  in  the 
Carnatic  on  the  Malabar  coast,  on  the  Chantibun  hills  in  Siam,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East 
Indies;  also  near  Canton,  China;  from  Naegi,  Mino,  Japan.  At  St.  Gothard,  Switzerland, 
it  occurs  of  a  red  or  blue  tingle  in  dolomite,  and  near  Mozzo  in  Piedmont,  Italy,  in  white 
compact  feldspar.  Adamantme  spar  is  met  with  in  large,  coarse,  hexa^nal  pyramids  in 
Gellivara,  Sweden.  Other  localities  are  in  Bohemia,  near  Petschau,  m  Russia,  in  the 
Ilmen  moimtains,  not  far  from  Miask  and  in  the  gold-washings  northeast  of  Zlatoust. 
Corundum,  sapphires,  and  less  often  rubies  occur  in  rolled  pebbles  in  the  diamond  gravels 
on  the  Cudgeeong  river,  at  Mudgee  and  other  points  in  New  South  Wales.  Emcrj^  is  found 
in  large  bowlders  at  Naxos,  Nicaria,  and  Samoa  of  the  Grecian  islands;  also  in  Asia  Minor, 
12  m.  E.  of  Ephesus,  near  Gumuchdagh  and  near  Smyrna,  associated  with  margarite, 
chloritoid,  pyrite.  '  ",.k 

In  North  America,  in  Mass.,  at  Chester,  with  magnetite,  diaspore,  ripidolite,  'mar- 
garite, etc.,  was  mined  for  use  as  emery.  In  Conn,  near  Litchfield,  in  N.  Y.,  at  Warwick, 
bluish  and  pink,  with  spinel;  Amity,  in  granular  limestone;  emery  with  magnetite  and 
green  spinel  (hercynite)  in  Westchester  Co.,  near  Cruger's  Station,  and  elsewhere.  In 
N.  J.,  at  Newton,  blue  crystals  in  granular  limestone;  at  Vernon,  at  Sparta  and  elsewhere 
in  Sussex  Co.  In  Pa.,  in  Delaware  Co.,  in  Aston,  near  Village  Green,  m  large  crystals;  at 
Mineral  Hill,  in  loose  crystab;  in  Chester  Co.,  at  Unionville,  abundant  in  crystals;  in  large 
crystals  loose  in  the  soil  at  Shimersville,  Lehigh  Co.  In  Va.,  in  the  mica  schists  of  Bull  Mt., 
Patrick  Co. 

Common  at  many  points  along  a  belt  extending  from  Virginia  across  western  North  and 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  Dudlevville,  Alabama;  especially  in  Madison,  Buncombe, 
Ha3n¥ood,  Jackson,  Macon,  Clay,  and  Gaston  counties  in  N.  C.  The  localities  at  which 
roost  work  has  been  done  are  the  Culsagee  mine,  Corundum  hill,  near  Franklin,  Macon  Co., 
N.  C,  and  26  miles  S  E.  of  this,  at  laurel  Creek,  Ga.  The  corundum  occurs  in  beds  in 
chrysolite  (and  serpentine)  and  hornblendic  gneiss,  associated  with  a  species  of  the  chlorite 
group,  also  spinel,  etc.,  and  here  as  elsewhere  with  many  minerals  resulting  from  its  altera- 
tion.   Some  fine  rubies  have  been  found.    Fine  pink  crystals  of  conmdum  occur  at  Hia- 
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WMsee,  Towns  Co.,  Ga.  In  Cd.,  small  blue  crystals  occur  in  mica  schiat  near  Salida, 
Chaffee  Co,  Gem  sapphires  are  found  near  Helena,  Mon.,  in  Kold-traahinga  and  in  bars  in 
the  Missouri  river,  especifdly  the  Eldorado  bar;  at  Yogo  GulcB  on  the  Ju^th  river  and  at 
other  pointB  in  the  state.  These  latter  occur  embedded  in  an  igneous  dike  that  cuts  through 
the  luneBtone  formation.  In  CaJ.,  in  Los  Angeles  Ca,  In  the  drift  of  San  Francisqueto  Pass. 
In  Canada,  at  Burgees,  Ontario,  red  and  blue  crystals;  in  a  syenite  from  Renlrevf  Co., 
OntarioL 

Dae.  —  Clear  v&rietieB  erf  corundum  form  valuable  gem  atones  as  not«d  above.  Also 
fonneriy  largely  used  as  an  abrasive;  at  present  various  artificial  abrasives  are  mostly 
used  instead. 

HEHATTTE. 

Rhombohedral.    Axis  c  =  1-3656. 
er,    0001  A  lOTl  -  57°  37'. 


»«',  I0T4  A  Tl04  -  37°  2'. 
m',  2243  A  2453  -  51°  6ft'. 
■n,  0001  A  2243  -  61  °  13'. 


Twins:  tw.  pJ.  (1)  c(0001),  penetration-twins i 
usually  as  polysynthetic  twin- 
ning lamellie,  pttxiucing  a  fine 
striation  on  c(OOOl),  and  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  distinct  parting 
or  peeudo-cleavage  ||  r(lOll). 
Crystals  often  thick  to  thin 
tabular  1|  c,  and  grouped  in  paral- 
lel position  or  in  rosettes  ;_c  faces 
striated  |[  edge    c/d  (0112)  and 

other  forma  due  to  oscillatory  combination ;  also  in  cube-like  rhombohedrons; 
rhombohedral  faces  u(10l4}  horizontally  striated  and  often  rounded  over  in 


convex  forms.  Also  columnar  to  granular,  botryoidal,  and  stalactitic  shapes; 
also  lamellar,  lamine  joined  parallel  to  c,  and  variously  bent,  thick  or  thin; 
also  granular,  friable,  earthy  or  compact. 

Parting;  c(OOOl),  due  to  lamellar  structure;  also  r(lOTl),  caused  by  twin- 
ning. Fracture  subconchoidal  to  uneven.  Brittle  in  compact  forms;  elastic 
in  thin  lamime;  soft  and  unctuous  in  some  loosely  adherent  scaly  varieties. 
H.  =  5-5-6-5.  G.  =  4-9-5-3;  of  crystals  mostly  5-20-5'25;  of  some  compact 
varieties,  as  low  as  4'2.  Luster  metallic  and  occasionally  splendent;  some- 
times dull.  Color  dark  Bteel-gray  or  iron-black;  in  very  thin  particles  blood- 
red  by  transmitted  light;  when  earthy,  red.  Streak  cherry-red  or  reddish 
brown.     Opaque,  except  when  in  very  thin  laminte. 

Var.  1.  Spectilar.     Luster  metallic,  and  crystals  often  splendent,  whence  the  name 
$pteular  iron.     When  the  structure  is  foliated  or  micaceous,  the  ore  is  called  micact-  - 
hematite:     some  of  the  micaceous  varieties  are  soft  and  unctuous.     Some  varieties 
'  I,  but  probably  from  admixed  magnetite  (Arts.  441,  44S). 
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2.  Compact  Columnar;  or  fibrous.  The  masses  often  long  radiating;  luster  submetaUic 
to  metallic^  color  brownish  red  to  iron-black.  Sometimes  called  red  hematite,  to  contrast  it 
with  limomte  and  turgite.    Often  in  reniform  masses  with  smooth  fracture,  called  kidney  ore. 

3.  Red  Ocherotu.  Red  and  earthy.  Reddle  and  red  chalk  are  red  ocher,  mixed  with 
more  or  less  clay. 

4.  Clay  Iren-^Ume;  Argillaceoue  hematite,  Hard^  brownish  black  to  reddish  brown, 
often  in  part  deep  red;  of  submetallic  to  nonmetalhc  luster;  and  affording,  like  all  the 
preceding,  a  red  streak.  It  consists  of  oxide  of  iron  with  clay  or  sand,  and  sometimes  other 
tmpwntiea. 

Comp.  —  Iron  sesquioxide,  FejOs  =  Oxygen  30,  iron  70  =  100.  Some- 
times contains  titanium  and  magnesium,  and  is  thus  closely  related  to  ilmenite, 
p.  417. 

Pyr.i  etc.  —  B.B.  infusible;  on  charcoal  in  R.F.  becomes  magnetic;  with  borax  gives 
the  iron  reactions.  With  soda  on  charcoal  in  R.F.  is  reduced  to  a  gray  magnetic  powder. 
Slowly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

DUf.  —  DistinKuished  from  magnetite  by  its  red  streaky  also  from  limonite  by  the  same 
means,  as  well  as  by  its  not  containing  water;  from  turgite  by  its  greater  hardness  and  by 
not  decrepitating  B.B.  It  is  hard  in  all  but  some  micaceous  varieties  (hence  easily  di»- 
tinguished  from  the  black  sulphides);  also  infttsible,  and  B.B.  becomes  strongly  magnetic. 

Micro.  —  In  polished  sections  snows  white  color  with  a  shining,  pitted  siuface.  Un- 
affected by  reagents. 

Artif .  —  Crystals  of  hematite  have  been  made  by  decomposing  ferric  chloride  by  steam 
at  a  hi|;h  temperature;  also  by  the  action  of  heated  air  and  hy(m>chloric  acid  upon  iron. 
Hematite  has  been  crystalliied  from  various  artificial  magmas,  which  must  contain  little 
or  no  ferrous  iron. 

Obs.  —  This  ore  occurs  in  rocks  of  all  ages.  The  specular  variety  is  mostly  confined 
to  crystalline  or  metamorphic  rocks,  but  is  also  a  result  of  igneous  action  about  some  vol- 
canoes, as  at  Vesuvius.  Many  of  the  geological  formations  contain  the  argillaceous  variety 
or  clay  iron-stone,  which  is  mostly  a  marsh-formation,  or  a  deposit  over  the  bottom  of 
shallow,  stagnant  water;  but  this  kind  of  clay  iron-stone  (that  givins  a  red  powder)  is 
less  common  than  the  corresponding  variety  of  limonite.  The  beds  that  occur  in  meta- 
morphic rocks  are  sometimes  of  very  great  thickness,  and,  like  those  of  magnetite  in  the 
same  situation,  have  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  stratified  beds  of  ore,  originally  of 
marsh  orimn,  which  were  formed  at  the  same  time  with  the  enclosing  rocks,  and  underwent 
metamorpnism,  or  a  change  to  the  crystalline  condition,  at  the  same  time. 

Beautiful  crystallizations  of  this  species  are  brought  from  the  island  of  Elba,  which  has 
afforded  it  from  a  very  remote  period;  the  surfaces  of  the  crystals  often  present  an  irised 
tarnish  and  brilliant  luster.  St.  Gothard  in  Switzerland  affords  beautiful  specimens,  com- 
posed of  crystallized  tables  grouped  in  the  form  of  rosettes;  near  Limoges,  France,  in  lu^ 
crystals;  mie  crystals  are  the  result  of  volcanic  action  at  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  Arendal  in 
Norway,  L&ngban  and  Nordmark  in  Sweden;  DopiAcaka,  Himgiuy;  Framont  in  Loiraine, 
Dauphm^,  France;  Binnental  and  Tavetsch,  Switzerland;  also  Cleator  Moor  in  Cumber- 
land, and  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  afford  splendid  specimens.  Crystals  from  Ascension  Island 
and  from  Cemero  do  Campo,  Brazil.  Red  hematite  occurs  in  reniform  masses  of  a  fibrous 
concentric  structure,  near  Ulverstone  in  Lancashire,  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  the  Hars 
Mts.,  Gennany. 

In  North  America,  widely  distributed,  and  sometimes  in  beds  of  vast  thickness  in  rocks  of 
the  Archaean  age.  Very  extensive  and  important  hematite  deposits  are  found  along  the 
southern  and  northwestern  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  The  various  districts  are  known  as 
ranges  and  are  located  as  follows :  The  Marouette  and  Menominee  Ranges  in  northern  Mich., 
the  Penokee-Gogebic  Range  in  Northern  Wis.j  the  Mesabi,  Vermilion  and  Cuvuna  Ranees 
in  Minn.  Another  district,  the  Michipico'en,  is  farther  north  in  Canada.  The  ore  boaies 
are  the  results  of  the  concentration  in  favorable  localities  of  the  iron  content  of  the  ori^nal 
sedimentary  rocks.  These  rocks  contained  cherty  iron  carbonates,  pyrite-bearing  iron 
carbonates  and  ferrous  silicates.  The  ore  bodies  vary  widely  in  form,  many  of  them  lying 
in  trough-like  structures  formed  by  the  deformation  of  an  impervious  rode  strata.  The 
character  of  the  ores  varies  from  hard  specular  hematites  to  soft  earthy  ores.  The  latter 
are  often  mined  by  the  use  of  steam  shovels.  Hematite  is  foimd  in  Wyoming  in  schist 
formations  in  Laramie  and  Carbon  Counties. 

In  N.  Y.,  in  Oneida,  Herkimer,  Madison,  Wayne  Cos.,  a  lenticular  argillaceous  variety, 
constituting  one  or  two  beds  in  the  Clinton  group  of  the  Upper  Silurian;  the  same  in  F^., 
and  as  far  south  as  Ala.,  and  in  Canada,  and  Wis.,  to  the  west;  in  Ala.  there  are  extensive 
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beds;  prominent  mines  are  near  Birmingham.  BesideB  these  regions  of  enormous  beds, 
there  are  numeroua  others  of  woricable  value,  either  oystalliied  or  aradUaceous.  Some  of 
these  localities,  interesting  for  their  specimens,  are  in  northern  N.  Y.,  at  Gouvemeur, 
Antwerp,  Hermon,  Edwards,  Fowler,  Canton,  etc.;  Woodstock  and  Aroostook,  Me.;  at 
Hawley,  Mass.,  a  micaceous  variety;  in  N.  ana  S.  C.  a  micaoeou  variety  in  schistose  rocks, 
constituting  the  80-(»lled  specular  schist,  or  iiabirite.  Hematite  is  mined  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  Newfoundland. 

Named  hematite  from  cuiiot,  bi)od. 

Use.  —  The  most  important  iron  ore.    Used  also  in  red  paints,  as  polishing  rouge,  etc. 

Marttte.  Iron  sesquioxide  under  an  isometric  form,  occurring  in  octahedrons  or 
dodecahedrons  like  magnetite,  and  believed  to  be  pseudomorphous  after  magnetite;  perhaps 
in  part  also  after  pyrite.  Parting  octahedral  like  magnetite.  Fracture  oonchoidal.  H.  "* 
d-7.  G.  s  4*8-^'3.  Luster  submetallic.  Color  iron-black,  sometimes  with  a  bronxed  tar- 
nish. Streak  reddish  browii  or  purplish  brown.  Not  magnetic,  or  only  feeblsr  so.  The 
crystals  are  sometimes  embedded  in  the  massive  sesquioxide.  They  are  distinguished  from 
mametite  by  the  red  streak,  and  verv  feMe,  if  any,  action  on  the  magnetic  needle.  Found 
in  the  Marquette  iron  region  south  of  Lake  Superior,  where  crystals  are  common  in  the  ore; 
Monroe,  N.  Y.;  Twin  Peaks,  Milliard  Co.,  Utah;  Digby  Co.,  N.  S.;  at  the  Cerro  de  Mer- 
cado,  Durango,  Mexico,  in  large  octahedrons;  in  the  schists  of  Minas  Gera  s,  Brazil;  near 
Rittersgrtln,  Saxony. 

ILMENriB  or  Msnacgantte.    Titanic  L^n  Ore. 
Tri-rhombohedral;  Axis  c  =  1*3846. 

cr,   0001  A  lOll  -  57*  584'. 
rr',  lOTl  A  IlOl  -  W**  2^. 
en,  0001  A  22i3  »  Or  33'. 

Crystals  usually  thick  tabular;  also  acute  rhombohedral.  Often  in  thin 
plates  or  lamimB.    Massive, 

compact ;  in  embedded  grains,  704  706 

also  loose  as  sand. 

Fracture  conchoidal.  H. 
=  5-6.  G.  =  4-5-5.  Luster 
submetallic.  Color  iron-black. 
Streak  submetallic,  powder 
black  to  brownish  red. 
Opaque.  Influences  slightly 
the  magnetic  needle. 

Comp.  —  If  normal,  FeTiOt  or  FeO,TiOi  =  Oxygen  31-6,  titanium  31-6, 
iron  36 '8  —  100.  Sometimes  written  (Fe,Ti)tOa,  but  probably  to  be  regarded 
as  an  iron  titanate.  Sometimes  also  contains  magnesium  (ptcratitanite), 
replacing  the  ferrous  iron;  hence  the  general  formula  (Fe,Mg)O.TiQt  (Fen- 
fidd).     (Compare  geikidite,  p.  586.) 

Pyr.,  etc  —  B.B.  infusible  in  O.F.,  although  didlitly  rounded  on  the  edma  in  R.F. 
With  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  reacts  for  iron  in  O.F.,  and  with  the  latter  mix  assumes 
a  more  or  less  intense  brownish  red  color  in  R.F.;  this  treated  with  tin  on  charcoal  changes 
to  a  violet^red  color  when  the  amount  of  titanium  is  not  too  small.  The  pidverised  mineral, 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  slowly  dissolved  to  a  yellow  solution,  which,  filtered  from 
the  undecompoeed  mineral  and  boiled  with  the  addition  of  tin-foil,  assumes  a  beautiful  blue 
or  violet  color.    Decomposed  by  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  sodium  or  potassium. 

Diff.  —  Resembles  hematite,  but  has  a  submetallic,  nearly  black,  streak;  not  magnetic 
like  magnetite. 

Obs.  —  Occurs,  as  an  accessory  component,  in  many  igneous  rocks  in  grains,  assuming 
the  ptace  of  magnetite,  especially  m  gaboros  and  diorites.  In  these  occurrences,  it  is  often 
found  in  veins  or  large  .'^egresated  masses  near  the  borders  of  the  igneous  rock  where  it  is 
supposed  to  have  fcxmed  by  local  differentiation  or  fractional  crystallisation  in  the  molten 
maas.  It  is  also  found  at  tunes  in  metamorphic  rocks.  Some  prmcipal  European  localities 
are  St.  Cristophe,  Dauphin^,  France  (crichtonite);  Miaak  in  the  Dmen  Mts.  (Hmenite);  in 
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the  form  of  sand  at  Menaccan,  Cornwall  {menaccanite);  Gastein  in  Tsrrol  (ktbddophane); 
Binnental,  Switzerland.  One  of  the  most  remarkable,  is  at  Kragero,  Norway,  where  it 
occurs  in  veins  or  bed  ]  in  diorite,  which  sometimes  afford  crystals  weighing  over  16  pounds. 
Others  are  Egersund,  Arendal,  Snarum  in  Norway;  St.  Gothard,  Switserland,  etc. 

Fine  crystals,  sometimes  an  inch  in  diameter,  occur  in  Warwick,  Amity,  and  Monroe, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Litchfield,  Conn,  {washingianite).  Cr3rstals  from  Chester  and  Quincy, 
Mass.  Vast  deposits  or  beds  of  titanic  ore  occur  at  Bay  St.  Paul  in  Quebec,  Canada,  m 
i  yenite:  also  in  the  Seignory  of  St.  Francis,  Beauce  Co.  Grains  are  found  in  the  gold  sand 
of  Calilomia. 

The  titanic  iron  of  massive  rocks  is  extensively  altered  to  a  dull  white  opaque  substance, 
called  leucoxene  by  GtUnbel.    This  for  the  most  part  is  to  be  identified  with  titanite. 

Senaite.  (Fe.Mn.Pb)O.TiOi.  Tri-rhombohedral.  H.  »  6.  G.  »  5*3.  Color  black. 
Streak  brownish  black.    Found  in  the  diamond-bearing  sands  of  Diamantina,  Brazil. 

Arizonite.  FeiOs.dTiOs.  Monoclinic?  Crystal  faces  rough.  H.  »  5*5.  G.  »  4*25. 
Color  dark  steel-miy.  Streak  brown.  Decomposed  by  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  add. 
Found  with  gadounite,  25  miles  southeaist  of  Hackberry,  Ariz. 

Pyrophanite.  Manganese  titanate,  MnTiOs.  In  thin  tabular  rhombohedral  crystals 
and  scales,  near  ilmenite  in  form  (p.  417).  H.  ==  5.  G.  ^  4*537.  Luster  vitreous  to  sub- 
metallic.  Color  deep  blood-red.  Streak  ocher-yellow.  From  the  Harstig  mine,  Pajsberg, 
Sweden. 

SiTAPABiTE.  9MntOt.4FeiOt.MnOt.3CaO.  Not*crystallized.  Good  cleavage.  H.  ^  7. 
G.  —  5*0.  Color  deep  bronze.  Streak  black.  Weakly  magnetic.  Found  at  Sitap^, 
District  Chhindw^uu,  India. 

Vrbdenburgite.  3Mn«04.2FetOt.  Cleavage  parallel  to  octahedron  or  tetragonal 
pyramid.  H.  »  6*5.  G.  —  4*8.  Color  bronze  to  dark  steel-^av.  Streak  dark  brown- 
Strongly  ma^etic.  Completely,  soluble  in  acids.  Found  at  Beldongri,  District  N^Lgpur 
and  at  Gravidi,  District  Vizagapatam,  India. 


ni.  Intermediate  Oxides 


The  species  here  included  are  retained  among  the  oxides,  although  chem- 
ically considered  they  are  properly  oxygen-salts,  aluminates,  ferrates,  manga- 
nates,  etc.,  and  hence  in  a  strict  classification  to  be  placed  in  section  5  of  the 
Obcygen-salts.    The  one  weU-characterized  group  is  the  Spind  Group. 

niu  n       nx 

Spinel  Group.    RR2O4  or  RO.R2O3.     Isometric 

Spinel  MgO.AlsOs 

Ceylomte  (Mg,  Fe)  O.  AljO, 

Chlorospinel  MgO.  ( Al,Fe)20, 

Rcotite  (Mg,Fe)  O.  ( Al,Cr)20a 

Hercynite  FeO.MOs 

Gahnite  (Automolite)  ZnO.Al208 

Dysluite  (Zn,Fe,Mn)0.(Al,Fe)tOa 

Kreittonite  (Zn,Fe,Mg)0.(Al,Fe)20i 

Magnetite  FeO.Fe208 

(Fe,Mg)O.Fe208 

Magnesioferrite  MgO.Fe203 

Franklinite  (Fe,Zn,Mn)0.(Fe,Mn)20s 

Jacobsite  (Mn,Mg)0.(Fe,Mn)20i 

Chromite  FeO.CrjOa 

(Fe,Mg)0.(Cr,Fe)20, 
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The  species  of  the  Spind  Group  are  characterised  by  isometric  crystalli- 
sation, and,  further,  the  octahedron  is  throughout  the  common  form.  AU  of 
the  species  are  hard;  those  with  nonmetallic  luster  up  to  7'5-8,  the  others 
from  5*5  to  6*5. 

SPINEL. 

Isometric.  Usually  in  octahedrons,  sometimes  with  dodecahedral  trunca- 
tions, rarely  cubic.  Twins:  tw.  pi.  and  comp.  face  o(lll)  common  (Fig. 
707),  hence  often  called  spindrimns;  also  repeated  and  polys3mthetic,  pro- 
ducing tw.  lamellae. 

Cleavage:  o(lll)  imperfect.  Fractiu^  conchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  8. 
G.   =  3-5-4-1.      Luster  vitreous;  7Q5  7(^7 

splendent  to  nearly  dull.  Color 
red  of  various  shades,  passing  into 
blue,  green,  yellow,  brown  and 
black;  occasionally  almost  white. 
Streak  white.  Transparent  to 
nearly  opaque.  Refractive  index: 
n  =  1-7155. 

C0119.  —  Magnesium     alumin- 
ate,    MgAl,04   or   MgO.AliOj  = 
Alumina  71*8,    magnesia   28*2  = 
100.    The  magnesium  may  be  in  part  replaced  by  ferrous  iron  or  man- 
ganese, and  the  aluminium  by  ferric  iron  and  chromium. 

Var.  —  RuBT  Spinel  or  Magnena  Spinel.  —  Clear  red  or  reddish;  transparent  to 
translucent;  sometimes  subtransluoent.  G.  »  3*63-371.  Compo  ition  normal,  with 
little  or  no  iron,  and  sometimes  clut>mium  oxide  to  which  the  red  color  has  been  ascribed. 
The  varieties  are:  (a)  Spind-Ruby,  deep  red;  6)  Baku-Ruby,  rose-red;  (c)  Rvbieeile, 
yeUow  or  orange-red;  (d)  Almandine,  violet. 

Cetlontte  or  PletmatU,  IrcnrMagnesia  Spinel.  —  Color  dark  green,  brown  to  black, 
mostly  opaque  or  nearly  so.  G.  -  3*5-3*6.  Contains  iron  replacing  the  magnesium  and 
periiaps  also  the  aluminium,  hence  the  formula  rMg,Fe)O.AliOt  or  (Mg,Fe)0.(Al,Fe)/)s. 

Chlorobfinel  or  Magnesia-Iron  Spinel.  —  Color  grass  green,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
copper.    G.  »  3*591-3*594.    Contains  iron  replacing  the  aluminnim,  MgO.(Al,Fe  «Q». 

PicoTiTE  or  Chrome-Svinel.  —  Contains  chromium  and  also  has  the  magnesium  lari^y 
xepla  ed  by  iron  (Mg.Fe)0.(Al,Cr)jOt,  hence  l3ring  be  ween  spinel  prope  and  chromite. 
G.  »  4*08.     Color  dark  yellowish  brown  or  greenish  brown     Translucent  to  nearly  opaque. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  alone  infusible.  Slowly  soluble  in  borax,  more  readily  m  salt  of 
phosphorus,  with  which  it  gives  a  reddish  bead  while  hot,  becoming  faint  dirome-greea 
on  cooling.  Black  varieties  give  reactions  for  iron  with  the  fluxes.  Soluble  with  difficulty 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.     Decomposed  by  fusion  with  potassium  bisulphate. 

Diff.  —  Distinguished  by  its  octahemal  form,  hardness,  and  infusibility;  zircon  has  a 
higher  specific  gravity;  the  true  ruby  (p.  413)  is  harder  and  is  distinguished  optically; 
garnet  is  softer  and  fusible. 

Micro.  —  In  thin  section  shows  light  color  and  hi|di  relief.     Isotropic. 

Artif .  —  Artificial  spinel  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  direct  crystallisation  from  the 
pure  melt  fused  in  the  electric  arc.  They  also  form  from  melts  of  the  oxides  or  fluorid^  of 
magnesium  and  aluminium  dissolved  in  boric  add.  The  addition  of  chromium  and  iron 
oxides  will  produce  various  colors. 

Obs.  —  Spinel  occurs  embedded  in  granular  limestone,  and  with  calcite  in  aerpentme, 
gneiss,  and  allied  rocks.  Ruby  spinel  is  a  common  associate  of  the  true  ruby.  Common 
spind  is  often  associated  with  chondrodite.  It  also  occupies  the  cavities  of  masses  ejected 
from  some  volcanoes.  Spinel  (common  spinel,  also  picotite  and  diromite,  occurs  as  an 
accessory  constituent  in  many  basic  igneous  rocks  especially  those  of  the  peridotite  group; 
it  is  the  result  of  the  crystallization  of  a  magma  voy  low  in  nlica,  high  in  magnesia  and  con- 
taining alumina:  since,  as  in  many  of  the  peridotites  alkalies  are  absent,  feldspars  cannot 
form,  and  the  AlfOi  ana  CrsQi  (also  FesOs  perhaps)  are  compiled  to  form  spind  (or  corun- 
dum).   The  serpentines  which  yield  spinei  are  altered  peridotites. 
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In  Ceylon,  in  Siam,  and  other  eastern  countries,  occurs  with  beautiful  colors,  as  rolled 
pebbles;  in  .upper  Burma  with  the  ruby  (cf.  p.  414).  Pleonaste  is  found  at  Candy,  in 
Ceylon;  at  Aker,  in  Sweden,  a  pale  blue  and  pearl-gray  variety  in  limestone;  small  black 
splendent  crystals  occur  in  tne  ancient  ejected  masses  of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius:  also  at 
Pargas,  Finland,  with  chondrodite,  etc.;  in  compact  gehlenite  at  Monsoni,  in  tne  Fassa 
vall^,  Austria. 

From  Amity,  N.  Y.,  to  Andover,  N.  J.,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles,  is  a  region  of  sran- 
ular  limestone  and  serpentine,  in  which  localities  of  spinel  abound;  colors,  green,  Uack, 
brown,  and  less  oommonl^  red,  along  with  chondrodite  and  other  minerals.  Localities 
are  numerous  about  Warwick,  and  also  at  Monroe  and  Cornwall;  Gouvemeur,  2  m.  N.  and 
I  m.  W.  of  Somerville.  St.  Lawrence  Co.;  green,  blue,  and  ocoasiondUy  red  varieties  occur 
at  Bolton,  Boxborougn,  etc.,  Mass.  Franklin,  N.  J.,  afifords  crystals  of  various  shades  of 
black,  blue,  ^reen,  and  red:  Newton,  Sterling,  Sparta,  Hambuiigh  and  Vernon,  N.  J.,  are 
other  localities.  With  the  corundum  of  N.  C.  as  at  the  Culs^ee  mine,  near  Franklin, 
Macon  Co.:  similarly  at  Dudleyville,  Ala.    Spinel  ruby  at  Gold  Bluff.  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 

Good  black  spind  is  found  in  Burgess,  Ontario;  a  bluish  spinel  having  a  rough  cubic 
form  occurs  at  Wakefield,  Ottawa  Co.;  blue  with  clintonite  at  Daillebout,  Joliette  Co., 
Quebec. 

Use.  —  The  colored  transparent  varieties  are  used  as  gems. 

Herqmite.  Iron  Spinel,  FeAli04.  Isometric;  massive,  fine  granular.  H.  »  7*5-8. 
G.  B  3*91-3*95.  Color  black.  From  Ronsberg,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Bdhmerwald, 
Bohemia.  A  related  iron-alumina  spinel,  with  about  9  d.  c.  MgO,  occurs  with  magnetite 
and  conmdum  in  Cortlandt  township,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  From  the  tin  drift, 
Moorina,  Tasmania. 

GAHNTTB.    Zinc-Spinel. 

Isometric.  Habit  octahedral,  often  with  faces  striated  ||  edge  between 
dodecahedron  and  octahedr6n;  also  less  commonly  in  dodecahedrons  and 
modified  cubes.    Twins:  tw.  pi.  o(lll). 

Cleavage:  o(lll)  indistinct.  Fracture  conchoidd  to  uneven.  Brittle. 
H.  =  7*5-8.  G.  =  40-4-6.  ngr  =  1*82  (Finland).  Luster  vitreous,  or  some- 
what greasy.  Color  dark  green,  grayish  green,  deep  leek-green,  greenish 
black,  bluish  black,  yellowish,  or  grayish  brown;  streak  gra3dsh.  Subtrans- 
parent  to  nearly  opaque. 

Comp.  —  Zinc  aluminate,  ZnAl804  =  Alumina  557,  zinc  oxide  44*3  = 
100.  The  zinc  is  sometimes  replaced  by  manganese  or  ferrous  iron,  the 
aluminium  by  ferric  iron. 

Var.  —  AuTOMOUTE,  or  Zinc  OahnUe,  —  ZnAliOi,  with  sometimes  a  little  iron.  G.  » 
4*1-4*6.    Colors  as  above  given. 

Dysluite,  or  Zinc-Manganese-Iron  OahnUe.  —  (Zn,Fe,Mn)0.(Al,Fe)jOi.  Color  yellow* 
ish  brown  or  grayish  brown.    G.  =  4-4*6. 

Kreittonite,  or  Zino-Iron  Gahnite.  —  (Zn,Fe.Mg)0.fAl,Fe)80».  In  crystals,  and 
granular  massive.  H.  =  7-8.  G.  =  4*48-4*89.  Color  velvet-black  to  greenish  black; 
powder  grayish  green.    Opac^ue. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  Gives  a  coatmg  of  zinc  oxide  when  treated  with  a  mixture  of  borax  and 
soda  on  charcoal;  otherwise  like  spinel. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  at  Falun  and  F&rila  parish,  Helsingland,  Sweden  (atUomoUie) ;  Trfisk- 
bole,  Finland;  at  Tihola,  Calabria,  Italy;  at  Bodenmais,  Bavaria  {kreittonite):  Minaa 
Geraes,  Brazil;  Ambatofisikely,  Madagascar.  In  the  United  States,  at  Franklin  Furnace, 
N.  J.,  with  franklinite  and  wiUemite;  also  at  Sterling  Hill,  N.  J.  {dysluite);  with  pyritc  at 
Rowe,  Mass.:  at  a  feldspar  quany  in  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.;  sparinglv  at  the  Deake  mica 
mine,  Mitchell  Co.,  N.  C;  at  the  Canton  Mine,  Ga.;  with  galena,  chalcopyrite,  pyrite  at 
the  Cotopaxi  mine,  Chaffee  Co.,  Col.     In  Canada  at  Raglan,  Renfrew  Co.,  Ontario. 

Nam^  after  the  Swedish  chemist  Gahn.  The  name  AtUomolitej  of  Ekebers,  is  from 
atVd/ioXot,  a  deserter,  aUuding  to  the  fact  of  the  zinc  occurring  in  an  unexpected  place. 

HAGNETITE.    Ma^etic  Iron  Ore. 

Isometric.  Most  commonly  in  octahedrons,  also  in  dodecahedrons  with 
faces  striated  ||  edge  between  dodecahedron  and  octahedron  (Fig.  710);  in 
dendrites  between  plates  of  mica;  crystals  sometimes  highly  modified;  cubio 


forms  rare.    Twins:   tw.  pi.  o(lll),  sometimes  aa  polysynthetic  twimiiiig 
lameilffi,  producii^  stristions  on  an  octahedral  face  and  often  a  pseudo-cleav- 


age (Fig.  474,  p.  176}.     Massive  with  laminated  structure;  granular,  coarse 
or  fine;  impalpable. 

Cleavage  not  distinct;  parting  octahedral,  often  highly  developed.    Frac- 
ture subconchoidal  to  uneven.     Brittle.     H.  =■  5'5-6'5. 
G.    =   5 168-5  180,     crystals.       Luster    metallic    and  "* 

splendent  to  submetallic  and  rather  dull.   Color  iron- 
black.    Streak  black.     Opaque,  but  in  thin  dendrites 
in  mica  nearly  transparent  and  pale  brown  to  black. 
Strongly    magnetic;     sometimes    possessing    polarity  , 
(lodestone). 

Comp.  —  FeFe,0)  or  FeO.FejOj  =  Iron  sesquioxide 
69.0,  iron  protoxide  31 -0  =  100;  or,  Oxygen  27-6,  iron 
72-4  =  100.  The  ferrous  iron  sometimes  replaced  by 
magnesium,  and  rarely  nickel;  also  sometimes  contains 
titanium  (up  to  6  p.  c.  TiOi). 

Var.  —  Ordinary.  —  {a)  In  cryetals.  (b)  Maaaive,  with  peeudo-clearage,  alao  grsoular, 
coarse  or  fine,  (e)  AslooeesaDd.  (d)  Ocherous;  a  block  earthy  kind.  Ordinary  maime- 
tite  is  attracted  b^  a  maEDet  but  has  DO  power  of  attracting  particles  of  iron  itself.  The 
I^operty  of  polanty  which  distinguishes  the  lodeitone  (less  properly  written  loadstone)  is 
exceptional. 

Magnmian.  —  G.  ^  4'41-4'42;  lustCT  submetallic;  weak  magnetic;  in  ciystab  from. 
Sparta,  N.  J.,  and  elsewhere. 

Man^neaian.  —  Containing  3-8  to  6'3  p.  c.  manganese  {Manganmagnetile).  From 
Vester  Silfberg,  Sweden. 

Pfi.,  etc  —  B.B.  very  difficultly  fusible.  In  O.F.  loees  its  influence  on  the  magnet. 
With  the  fluxes  reaete  like  hematite.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  solution  reacts  for 
both  ferrous  and  ferric  iron. 

DiS.  —  DiBtinguiahed  from  other  members  of  the  spinel  group,  as  also  from  fcamet,  by 
its  being  attracted  by  the  magnet,  aa  well  as  by  ita  hi^  specific  gravity;  fronUinite  and 
chromit«  are  onl^  feebly  manietic  (if  at  all),  and  have  a  brown  or  blackish  brown  streak; 
also,  when  maaaive,  by  ita  black  streak  from  hematite  and  limonite;  much  harder  than 
tetrabedrite. 

Micro.  —  In  polished  sections  showa  white  color  with  a  shining,  pitted  surface.  With 
cone.  HCl  slowly  turns  brown. 

Artif.  —  Magnetite  is  frequently  formed  as  a  furnace  product.  It  is  easily  formed  in 
artificial  mugmnii  when  they  are  low  in  the  percentage  of  silica.  It  is  formed  by  the 
bteaking  down  of  various  minerals  or  by  interreactiona  among  minerals  in  processes  simi- 
lar to  thoae  of  contact  metamorphism. 

Obs.  —  Magnetite  is  mostly  confined  to  crystalline  rocks,  and  is  most  abundant  in 
metamorphic  roclu,  though  widely  distributed  also  in  grains  in  eruptive  rocks.  It  is  found 
most  abundantly  in  the  ferro-magoesian  rocks,  occurring  at  times  in  large  segregated 
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masses.  These  are  often  highly  titaniferous.  In  the  Archsan  rocks  the  beds  are  of  im- 
mense extent,  and  occur  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  hematite.  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  most  of  the  massive  variety  of  corundum  called  emery.  The  earthy  magnetite 
is  found  in  bogs  like  bog-iron  ore.  Occurs  in  meteorites,  and  forms  the  crust  of  meteoric 
irons. 

Present  in  dendrite-like  forms  in  the  mica  of  many  localities  following  the  direction  of 
the  lines  of  the  percussion-figure,  and  perhaps  of  secondary  origin.  A  common  alteration- 
product  of  minerals  containing  iron  protoxide,  e.(jf.,  present  in  veins  in  the  serpentine 
resulting  from  altered  chrysolite. 

The  oeds  of  ore  at  Arendal,  Norway^and  nearly  all  the  celebrated  iron  mines  of  Sweden, 
consist  of  massive  magnetite,  as  at  Dannemora  and  the  T&berg  in  Smdland.  Falun, 
in  Sweden,  and  Ck)rsica,  afford  octahedral  cr3rsta]s,  embedded  in  chlorite  slate.  Splendid 
dodecahedral  crystals  occur  at  Nordmark  in  Wermland.  The  most  powerful  native 
magnets  are  found  in  Sibma,  and  in  the  Hare  Mts.,  Germanv;  they  are  also  obtained  on 
the  island  of  Elba.  Other  localities  for  the  crystallized  mineral  are  Traversella  in  Piedmont, 
Italy;  Achmatovsk  in  the  Ural  Mts.;  Scalotta,  near  Predaszo,  at  Rothenkopf  and  Wild- 
kreuzjoch,  Austrian  Tyrol;  the  Binnental,  Switzerland;  SannatAke,  Bufen,  Japan. 

In  North  America,  it  constitutes  vast  beds  in  the  Archsan,  in  the  Adux>ndack  region, 
Warren,  Essex,  and  Clinton  Ckw.,  in  Northern  N.  Y.^  while  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.  the  iron 
ore  is  niainly  hematite;  fine  crystals  and  masses  showmcbroad  parting  surfaces  and  yield- 
ing large  pseudo-crystals  are  obtained  at  Port  Henry,  Essex  Co.;  similariy  in  N  J.;  in 
Canada,  in  Hull,  GreenviUe,  Madoc,  etc.;  at  Cornwall  in  Pa.,  and  Magnet  Cove,  Ark.  It 
occurs  aJso  in  N.  Y.,  in  Saratoga,  Herkimer,  Orange,  and  Putnam  Cos.;  at  the  Tilly  Foster 
iron  mine,  ^^wster,  Putnam  Co.,  in  crystals  and  massive  accomoanied  by  chondrodite,  etc. 
In  N.  J.,  at  Hamburg,  near  Franklin  Furnace  and  elsewhere,  in  Pa.,  at  Goshen,  Chester 
Co.,  ana  at  the  French  Creek  mines;  delineations  forming  hexagonal  figures  in  mica  at 
Pennsbury.  Good  lodestones  are  obtained  at  Magnet  Cove.  Ark.  In  Calvin  Sierra  Co., 
abundant,  massive,  and  in  crystals;  in  Plumas  Co.;  and  elsewhere.  In  Wash.,  in  large 
deposits.    In  crsrstals  from  Millard  Co.,  Utah.    Fine  cirstals  from  Fiormesa,  Cuba. 

Named  from  the  loc.  Magnesia  bordering  on  Macedonia.  But  Pliny  favors  Nicander's 
derivation  from  Magnes,  who  firet  discovered  it.  as  the  fable  runs,  by  finding,  on  taking  his 
herds  to  pasture,  that  the  nails  of  his  shoes  and  the  iron  ferrule  of  nis  stanadhered  to  the 
ground. 

Use.  —  An  important  ore  of  iron. 

FRANKLINITB. 

Isometric.  Habit  octahedral;  edges  often  rounded,  and  crystals  passing 
into  rounded  grains.    Massive,  granular,  coarse  or  fine  to  compact. 

Pseudo-cleavage,  or  parting,  octahedral,  as  in  magnetite.  Fracture  con- 
choidal  to  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  5'5-6-5.  G.  =  5-07-5-22.  Luster  metallic, 
sometimes  dull.  Color  iron-black.  Streak  reddish  brown  or  black.  Opaque. 
Slightly  magnetic. 

Comp.  —  (Fe,Zn,Mn)0.(Fe,Mn)208,  but  varying  rather  widely  in  the 
relative  quantities  of  the  different  metals  present,  while  conforming  to  the 
general  formula  of  the  spinel  group. 

Pyr.,  etc — B.B.  infusible.  With  borax  in  O.F.  ^^ves  a  reddish  amethystine  bead 
(manganese),  and  in  R.F.  this  becomes  bottle-green  (uT>n).  With  soda  gives  a  bluish 
green  manyinate,  and  on  charcoal  a  faint  coating  of  zinc  oxide>  which  is  much  more  marked 
when  a  mixture  with  borax  and  soda  is  used.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  add,  sometimes 
with  evolution  of  a  small  amount  of  chlorine. 

Diff.  —  Resembles  magnetite,  but  is  only  slightly  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  has  a 
dark  brown  streak;  it  also  reacts  for  zinc  on  charcoal  B.B. 

Obs.  —  In  Germany  occurs  in  cubic  crystals  near  Elibach  in  Nassau;  in  amorphous 
masses  at  Altenberg,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Abundant  at  Mine  Hill.  Franklin  Furnace, 
N.  J.,  with  willemite  and  zincite  in  gp'anular  limestone;  also  at  Sterling  Hill,  two  miles 
distant^  associated  with  willemite. 

Use,  —  An  ore  of  zinc. 

Magnesioferrite.  Magnofemte.  MgFeiO«.  In  octahklrons.  •  H.  =  6-6*5  G.  » 
4*568-4*654.  Luster,  color,  and  streak  as  in  magnetite.  Stron^y  magnetic.  Formed 
about  the  fumaroles  of  Vesuvius,  and  especially  those  of  the  eruption  of  1855;  also  found 
at  Mont  Dore,  France. 


Jacobalte.  (Mn,MK)0.(Fe,Mn)]0|.  laomethc:  in  diatortod  octohedroiu.  H.  -  6. 
G.  —  475.  Color  deep  black.  M^oetic.  From  Jakobsberg,  in  NoidmArk,  Wennland, 
and  at  L&ngban,  Sweden.     Reported  from  Bulgaria. 

CHROHTTE. 

Isometric.    In  octahedrons.   Commonly  massive;  fine  granular  to  compact. 

JWrture  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  5-5.  G.  =  4-32-4-57.  Luster  sub- 
metalUc  to  metallic.  Color  between  iron-black  and  brownish  blade,  but 
sometimes  yellowish  red  in  very  thin  sections.  Streak  brown.  Translucent 
to  opaque.     Sometimes  feebly  magnetic. 

Comp.  —  FeCriO*  or  FeO.CriO*  =  Chromium  aesquioxide  68'0,  iron 
protoidde  32-0  =  100. 

The  iron  may  be  replaced  by  magnesium;  also  the  chromium  by  alu- 
minium and  ferric  iron.  The  varieties  containing  but  little  chromium  (up 
to  10  p.  c.)  are  hardly  more  than  varieties  of  spinel  and  are  classed  under 
picotite,  p.  419. 

Pyr,  etc  —  B,B.  in  O.P.  infusible;  in  R.F.  slightly  rounded  on  the  edges,  and  beeomM 
magnetic.  With  borax  and  salt  of  pboephonis  gives  beads  which,  while  hot,  show  only  a 
reaction  for  iron,  but  on  cooling  become  ctminje-greeni  the  green  color  is  hei^t«ned  by 
fusion  on  charcoal  with  metallic  tin.  Not  acted  upon  by  aciiu,  but  decompoaea  by  fusioD 
with  polaHHium  or  sodium  bisulpbate. 

Difl,  —  Distinguished  from  magnel  „ 

yielding  the  leaction  for  chromic  acid  with  the  blowpipe. 

Arts.  —  Chromite  can  be  prepared  artificially  by  fusing  together  chromic,  ferric  and 
boric  oiddes. 

ObB.  —  Occurs  in  peridotite  rocks  and  the  serpentinea  derived  from  them,  forming 
veins,  or  in  embedded  masses.  It  is  one  of  the  earhest  minerals  to  cnrstaUiie  in  a  cootinE 
mpp"*  and  its  large  ore  bodies  arc  probably  formed  during  the  soli(£fication  of  the  rock 
by  the  process  of  magmatic  differentiation,  It  assists  in  giving  the  variegated  color  to 
verde-antique  marble.  Not  uncommon  in  meteoric  irons,  sometunee  in  nodules  as  in  the 
Coahuila  iron,  leas  often  in  crystals  (Lodran). 

Occura  in  the  Gulsen  mountains,  near  Kraubat  in  Styria;  in  crystals  in  the  islands  of 
Unst  and  Fettar,  in  Sbctland ;  in  the  orovince  of  lYondhjem  in  Norway ;  in  the  Department 
du  Var  in  France;  in  Sileaia  and  Bohemia;  abundant  m  Asia  Minor;  in  the  E^kstem  and 
Westran  Ural  Mts.;  in  New  Caledonia,  affording  ore  for  commerce. 

In  Md.  at  Baltimore,  in  the  Bare  Hills,  in  vems  or  matees  in  serpentine;  also  in  Mont- 
somoy  Co.,  etc.  In  Pa,,  Chester  Co.,  near  Unionville,  abundant)  at  Wood's  Mine,  near 
Tei&B,  Lancaster  Co.,  very  abundant.  Massive  and  in  crvatala  at  Hoboken,  N,  J,,  in  ser- 
pentine and  dolomite.  In  various  localities  in  N.  C,  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  town 
of  New  Fane,  etc,,  Vt,  A  nrngnesian  variety  (mMielliU)  from  Webster,  N.  C,  In  C»l., 
in  Monterey  Co.;  also  Santa  Clara  Co.,  near  the  New  Almaden  mine. 

tJae.  —  An  ore  dF  chromium :  used  m  refractory  bricks  for  metallurgical  furnace  lining; 
as  source  of  certain  red  and  yellow  pigments  and  dyes. 

CBBOurnTB,  Material  in  minute  octahedral  cryotals  occurring  in  sand  at  Zeljin  Mt., 
Servia,  said  to  have  compoaitiaD,  FeCrOi.  „..  „_ 

CHSrSOBERTL.    Cymoiriiane. 

Ortborbombic.     Axes  a  :b  :  e  = 
0-4701  :  1  :  0-5800. 

mm'",   110  A  ITO  =    50°  21'.  i 

•»',        120  A I20  -    93'  ay.  : 

xx',       lOI  A  lOI  -  I01'57'. 

U;        Oil  A  Oil  -.    60°  H'. 

fifi\       031  A  03l  -  120°  14'. 

oo',         111  A  Til  -    93-44'. 

oa'",      111  A  III  "    40°    7'- 

nn',        121  aT21  -    77°  43". 

Twins:  tw.  pi.  p(031),  both  contact-  and  penetration-twins;  often  re- 
peated and  forming  pseudo-hexagonal  crystals  with  or  without  re-entrant 
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angles  (Fig.  395,  p.  164).    Crystals  generally  tabular  1 1  a(lOO).    Face  a  striated 
vertically,  in  twins  a  feather-like  striation  (Fig.  713). 

Cleavage:  i(Oll)  quite  distinct;  6(010)  imperfect;  a(lOO)  more  so.  Frac- 
ture uneven  to  conchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  8*5.  G.  =  3'5-3-84.  Luster 
vitreous.  Color  asparagus-green,  grass-green,  emerald-green,  greenish  white, 
and  yellowish  green;  greenish  brown;  yellow;  sometimes  raspberry- or  oolum- 
bine-red  by  transmitted  light.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent  to  trans- 
lucent. Sometimes  a  bluish  opalescence  or  chatoyancy,  and  asteriated. 
Pleochroic,  vibrations  ||  Y  {=  b  axis)  orange-yellow,  Z  (=  c  axis)  emerald- 
green,  X  (=  a  axis)  columbine-red.  Optically  +.  Ax.  pi.  ||  b(OlO).  Bx.  J. 
c(OOl).     a  =  1-747.  /S  =  1748.  y  =  1757.    2E  =  84°  43'. 

Var.  1.  Ordinary.  —  Color  pale  green,  being  colored  by  iron;  also  yellow  and  trans- 
parent and  then  used  as  a  gem. 

2.  Alexandrite,  —  Ck)lor  emerald-flpreen,  but  oolumbine-red  by  transmitted  lifl^t;  valued 
as  a  gem.  G.  «  3*644,  mean  of  resiuts.  Supposed  to  be  colored  by  chromiimi.  Crystala 
often  very  large,  and  in  twins,  like  Fig.  395,  either  six-sided  or  six-ra^ed. 

3.  Cat's-^e.  —  Ck)lor  greenish  anof  exhibiting  a  fine  chatoyant  effect;  from  Ceylon. 

Comp.  —  Beryllium  aluminate,  BeAl204  or  BeO.AljOa  =  Alumina  80'2, 
glucina  19  8  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  alone  unaltered;  with  soda,  the  surface  is  merely  rendered  dull. 
With  borax  or  salt  of  phosphorus  fuses  with  great  difficulty.  Ignited  with  cobalt  solu- 
tion, the  powdered  mineral  gives  a  bluish  color.     Not  attacked  by  acids. 

Diff.  —  Distinguished  by  its  extreme  hardness,  greater  than  that  of  topaz;  by  its  in- 
fusibility;  also  clmracterized  by  its  tabular  crystalluation,  in  contrast  with  beiryl. 

Obs.  —  In  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  in  rolled  pebbles;  from  Ceylon  in  pebbles  and  crystals; 
at  Marschendorf  in  Moravia;  in  the  Ural  Mts.^  85  versts  from  Ekatermburg,  in  mica  slate 
with  b^l  and  phenacite,  the  variety  alexandnte;  in  the  Orenburg  district,  southern  Ural 
Mts.,  yellow;  in  the  Moume  Mts.,  Ireland. 

In  the  United  States  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  in  granite  traversing  gneiss,  with  tourmaline, 
garnet,  beryl;  at  Greenfield,  near  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  with  tourmaline,  garnet,  and  apatite; 
has  been  found  in  crystals  in  the  rocks  of  New  York  City:  in  Me.  at  Norway,  in  granite 
with  garnet  and  at  Stoneham,  with  fibrolite,  at  Topsham,  Buckfield  and  Greenwood. 

Chrysoberyl  is  from  xpwroSy  goldeny  /S^pvXXot,  heryL  Cymophane,  from  jcv/ux,  vxwe,  and 
fauWf  appeoTf  alludes  to  a  pecmiar  opalescence  the  crystals  sometimes  exhibit.  Alexandrite 
is  after  the  Czar  of  Russia,  Alexander  I. 

Use.  —  As  a  gem  stone;  see  under  Var.  above. 

Hausmannite.    Mna04  or  MnO.  MnsOt.    In  tetragonal  octahedrons  and  twins  (Fig.  414, 

E.  167);  also  granular  massive,  particles  stron^y  coherent.  H.  —  &r5'5.  G.  ^  4*856. 
uster  submetcdlic.  Color  brownish  black.  Streak  chestnut-brown.  Occurs  near  Ihne- 
nau  in  Thuringia,  Germany;  Ilefeld  in  the  Harz  Mts.,  Germany;  Filipstad,  L&ngban, 
Nonhnark,  in  Sweden;  from  Brazil. 

Coronadite.  (Mn,Pb)Mni07.  Massive  with  delicate  fibrous  structure.  H.  ^  4. 
G.  -  5*2.  Color  black.  Streak  brownish  black.  Occurs  in  Coronado  vein  of  the  Clifton- 
Morenci  district,  Arizona.  HoUandite  is  a  similar  manganate  of  manganese,  barium  and 
ferric  iron  from  the  Kdljlidongri  manganese  mine,  Central  India. 

Cesdrolite.  HsPbMnjOs.  In  cellular  masses.  Color,  steel-gray.  H.  =  4*5.  G.  »  5*29. 
From  Sidi-Amer-bers-Salem,  Tunis. 

Minium.  Pbs04  or  2PbO.PbOi.  Pulverulent,  as  crystalline  scales.  G.  »  4'6.  Color 
vivid  red,  mixed  with  yellow;  streak  orange-yellow.  Occurs  in  Germany  at  Bleialf  in  the 
Eifel;  Badenweiler  in  Baden,  etc. 

Crednerite.  Cu,Mn40,  or  3Cu0.2MnsO«.  Foliated  crystalline.  H.  «  4*5.  G.  =  4-9- 
5*1.  Luster  metallic.  Color  iron-black  to  steel-gray.  Streak  black,  brownish.  From 
Friedrichroda,  Germany. 

Pseudobrookite.  Probably  Fe4(Ti04)3.  Usually  in  minute  orthorhombic  cnrstals,  tab- 
ular II  aQOO)  and  often  prismatic  ||  the  macro-axis.  G.  —  4 '4-4 '98.  Color  dark  brown  to 
black.  Stroak  ocher-yellow.  Found  with  hypersthene  (szaboite)  in  cavities  of  the  andedte 
of  Aranyer  Berg,  Transylvania,  and  elsewhere;  on  recent  lava  (1872)  from  Vesuvius;  at 
Havredal,  Bamle,  Norway,  embedded  in  kjerulfijie  (wagnerite)  altered  to  apatite. 
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Tetragonal.  Axis  c  =  0*9850.  Commonly  in  octahedrons,  nearly  iso- 
metric in  angle  {pp'  111  A  111  =  70**  7').    Also  massive. 

Cleavage  :  p(lll)  perfect.  Fracture  uneven  to  subconchoidal.  Brittle. 
H.  =  6-6*5.  G.  =  4 -75-4 -82.  Luster  submetallic.  Color  and  streak,  dark 
brownish  black  to  steel-gray. 

Comp.  —  SMnjOs.MnSiOs  =  Silica  lO'O,  manganese  protoxide  117,  man- 
ganese sesquioxide  78'3  =  100. 

Pjrr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  infusible.  With  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  gives  an  amethystine 
bead  in  O.F.,  becoming  colorless  in  R.F.  With  soda  gives  a  bluish  green  bead.  Di^lves 
in  hydrochloric  acid  leaving  a  residue  of  gelatinous  siUca.     Marceline  gelatinizes  with  acids. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  veins  traversing  porphyry,  at  Oehrenstock,  near  Umenau,  ThurinEia, 
and  near  Ilefeld  in  the  Harz  Mts.,  Gerxnany;  St.  Marcel  in  Piedmont,  Italy;  at  Elba; 
at  Botnedal,  Upper  Tellemark,  in  Norway;  at  the  manganese  mines  of  Jakobsber^,  also  at 
Lingban,  and  at  the  Sjo  mine,  GUythyttan,  Orebro,  Sweaen.  Marceline  (heteroolme)  from 
St.  Marcel,  Piedmont,  is  impure  braunite. 

Bixbyite.  Essentially  FeO.MnOi.  In  black  isometric  crystals.  H.  »  6-6*5.  G.- » 
4*945.    Occurs  with  topaz  in  cavities  in  rhyolite;  from  Utah. 


IV.  Dioxides,  RO2. 

Rutile  Group.    Tetragonal 

Cassiterite 

c 
SnOj         0-6723                Ruffle 

TiO, 

c 
0-6442 

Polianite 

MnOs       0-6647               Plattnerite 

PbO, 

0-6764 

"  The  Rutile  Group  includes  the  dioxides  of  the  elements  tin,  manganese, 
titanium,  and  lead.  These  compounds  crystallize  in  the  tetragonal  system 
with  closely  similar  angles  and  axial  ratio;  furthermore  in  habit  and  method 
of  twinning  there  is  much  similarity  between  the  two  best  known  species 
included  here.  Chemically  these  minerals  are  sometimes  considered  as  salts 
of  their  respective  acids,  as  stannyl  metastannate,  (SnO)Sn03,  for  cassiterite 
and  titanyl  metatitanate,  (TiO)Ti08,  for  rutile. 

With  the  Rutile  Group  is  also  sometimes  included  Zircon.  ZrOsSiOi;  c  '«  0*6404. 
In  this  work,  however,  Zircon  is  classed  among  the  sUicates,  with  the  allied  species  Thorite, 
ThOi.SiOj,  c  «  0-6402. 

A  tetragonal  form,  approximating  closely  to  that  of  the  species  of  the  Rutile  Group, 
belongs  also  to  a  number  of  other  species,  as  Xenotime,  YPO4;  Sellaite,  MgFt;  Tapiohte, 
Fe(Ta,Nb)jO«. 

It  may  be  added  that  ZrOi,  as  the  species  Baddeleyite,  crystallizes  in  the  monoclimc 
83r8tem. 

CASSITERITE.    Tin-stone,  Tin  Ore 
Tetragonal.    Axis  c  =  0-6723. 

cc',  101  A  Oil  =46^  28'. 
ee",  101  A  TOl  =  67''  50'. 
4«'.  Ill  A  111  =  58"  19'. 


110  A  111  »  46''  27'. 
321  A  231  =  20**  63i' 
zz^,  321  A  351  -  61°  42'. 


m".  Ill  A  111  =  87'  7' 


Twins  common:  tw.  pi.  6(101);  both  contact-  and  penetration-twins  (Fig. 
717);  often  repeated.  Crystals  low  pyramidal;  also  prismatic  and  acutely 
terminated.  Often  in  reniform  shapes,  structure  iSbrous  divergent;  also  mas- 
sive,  granular  or  impalpable;  in  rolled  grains. 
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Cleav^e:  a(lOO)  imperfect;  8(111)  more  bo;  m(llO)  hardly  distinct. 
Fracture  aubcoDchoidal  to  uneven.  Brittle.  H,  =  6-7.  G.  =  6-8-71.  Luster 
adamantine,  and  crystals  usually  splendent.     Color  brown  or  black;   some- 


,4?K 


^^^ 


times  red,  gray,  white,  or  yellow.  Streak  white,  grayish,  brownish.  Nearly 
transparent  to  opaque.     Optically  +.    Indices:  w  =  l-QWO,  c  =  2-0934. 

Var.  —  Ordinary.    Tin-«tone.    In  crystals  and  massive. 

Wood-tin.  Id  botryoidal  and  reniform  shapes,  concentric  in  structure,  and  mdiated 
fibrous  internally,  althou^  very  compact,  with  the  color  brownish,  of  mixed  shades,  looking 
somewhat  like  diy  wood  in  its  colors.  Toad' »-eue  tin  ia  the  same,  on  a  smaller  scale.  Slretvn- 
tin  is  the  ore  in  the  state  of  sand,  as  it  occurs  along  the  beds  of  streams  or  in  gravel. 

Comp.  —  Tin  dioxide,  SnOj  =  Oxygen  214,  tin  78  6  =  100.  A  little 
TaiO[  is  sometimes  present,  also  FeiOg. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  alone  unaltered.  On  charcoal  with  soda  reduced  to  metallic  tin,  and 
dvBB  a  white  coating.  With  the  fluxes  aometimee  pvee  reactions  for  iron  and  mangmeae. 
Only  slightly  acted  upon  by  acids. 

Dlff.  —  Distinf^uiBhed  by  its  high  specific  ^vity,  hardness,  infusibility,  and  by  its 
yielding  metallic  tm  B.B.;  resembles  some  varieties  oi  garnet,  sphalerite,  and  black  tour- 
maline.    Specific  gravity  (S'5)  higher  than  that  of  nitile  (4);  wolframite  is  easily  fusible. 

Artif.  —  Caasiterite  has  been  artificially  prepared  by  the  action  of  aqueous  vapor  upon 
tin  tetrachloride  in  a  heated  tube  and  by  other  similar  methods  employmg  heated  vapon. 

OIm.  —  Caseiterite  has  been  noted  as  an  original  constituent  of  igneous  rocks  but  usu- 
ally it  occurs  in  veins  traversing  granite,  rhyolite,  C|uart^  porphyry,  pegmatite,  gneiss,  mics 
schist,  chlorite  or  ciay  schist;  also  in  finely  reticulated  veins  formmg  the  ore-deposits 
called  stockworks,  or  simply  impregnating  the  enclosing  rock.  It  is  most  oomm<Kily 
found  in  quartz  veins  traversing  granite,  accompanied  by  minerals  containing  boron  and 
fluorine  wnich  indicates  a  pneumatolytic  orig;in.  The  commonly  associated  minerals  are 
quartz,  wolframite,  scheehte;  also  mica,  topaz,  tourmaline,  apatite,  fiuorite;  further 
pyrite,  arsenopyrite,  sphalerite;   molybdenite,  native  bismuth,  ete. 

Formerly  very  abundant,  now  less  ^  in  Cornwall,  in  line  ci^vtals,  and  also  as  wood-Hn 
and  alream-tin;  in  Devonshire,  near  Tavistock  ana  elsewhere;  in  paeudomorphs  aft«r 
feldspar  at  Wheal  Coatca,  near  St.  Amies,  Cornwall;  in  fine  crystals,  often  twins,  at 
Schlackenwald,  Graupen,  Joachimstal,  Zinawald,  etc.,  in  Bohemia,  and  at  Ehrenfrieaen- 
dorf,  AJtcnbcrs,  etc.,  in  Saxony;  at  Limoges,  France,  in  splendid  crystals;  Sweden,  at 
Finbo;  Finland,  at  Pitk&ranta. 

In  the  East  Indies,  on  the  Malay  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  neighboring  islanda, 
Banca,  and  Bilitong  near  Borneo.  In  New  South  Wales  abundant  over  an  area  of  S500  sq. 
miles,  also  in  Victoria,  Queensland  and  Tasmania,  In  Bolivia  in  veins  containing  silver, 
lead,  and  bismuth;  Mexico,  in  Durango.  Guanajuato,  Zacatecas,  Jalisco. 

In  the  United  States,  in  Me.,  sparinKly  at  Paris,  Hebron,  etc.  In  Mass.,  at  Chesterfield 
and  Goshen,  rare.  In  N.  H,,  at  Ja<:kson.  In  Va..  on  Irish  Creek,  Rockbridge  Co.,  with 
wolframite,  etc.  In  N.  C.  and  S.  C.  In  Ala.,  in  Coosa  Co.  In  S.  D.,  near  Hamey  Peak 
and  near  Custer  City  in  the  Black  Hills,  where  it  has  been  mined.  In  Wy.,  in  Crook  Co.; 
in  Mod.,  near  Dillon,  In  Cal,,  in  Snn  Bernardino  Co.,  at  Temescal.  Has  been  mined  in 
the  York  district,  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska. 

Um.  —  The  most  important  ore  of  tin. 
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Polkntte.  Manganem  dioxide.  MnOi.  tn  compoeite  parallel  grouping  of  minute 
cryBtab;  olBoformiiigtheoutershenofcryBtalsbaviDgthcformof  manKanite.  H.  =  6-6*5. 
G.  -  4-9»2.  Luster  metallic.  Color  light  ateel-gray  or  iron-CTay.  Streak  black.  From 
Pl&tten,  Bohemia.  It  is  distinguished  from  pyrolueite  by  its  tiardness  and  its  anhydroiu 
character.    Like  pyrolusite  it  is  often  a  pseudomorpb  after  mangauitc. 


RDTILE. 

Tetrap>na].     Axis  c  =  0-64415. 

««",  310  A  3lO  -  W  54'. 

«-,    101  A  Oil  -45°   2'. 

a",  101  A  lOl  =  65*  34J'. 
718 


m',  111  A  111  -  56  25i'. 
ss".  Ill  aTTI  =  84°  40'. 
«',    313  A  133  -  29°    6'. 


Twins:  tw.  pi.  (1)  e(lOl) ;  often  geniculated  {Figs.  720, 
721) ;  also  contact-twins  of  very  varied  habit,  sometimes 
sixlings  and  eightlings  {Fig.  399,  p.  164;  Fig.  413,  p.  166). 
{2)  ^{SOl)  rare,  contact^twins  (Fig.  415,  p.  167).  Crys- 
tals commonly  prismatic,  vertically  striated  or  fur- 
rowed;  often  slender  acicular.     Occasionally   compact, 


Cleavage:  a{100)  and  m{110)  distinct;  8(111)  in  traces.  Fracture  sub- 
eonchoidal  to  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  6-6-5.  G.  =  4-18-4-25;  also  to  52. 
Luster  metallic-adamantine.  Color  reddish  brown,  passing  into  red;  some- 
times yellowish,  bluish,  violet,  black,  rarely  grass-green;  by  transmitted  light 
deep  red.  Streak  pale  brown.  Transparent  to  opaque.  Optically  +. 
Refractive  indices  high:  u  =  2-6158,  «  =  2-9029.  Birefrii^ence  very  high. 
Sometimes  abnormally  biaxial. 

Comp.  —  Titanium  dioxide,  TiO,  =  Oxygen  400,  titanium  600  =  100. 
A  little  iron  is  usually  present,  sometimes  up  to  10  p.  c.  While  the  iron  present 
is  often  reported  as  ferric  the  probability  is  that  in  the  unaltered  mineral  it 
existed  in  the  ferrous  state. 

Tbe  formula  for  rutile  may  be  written  as  a  titanyl  metatitanate  (TiO)TiOi  With  this 
the  fenmiB  titanate  FeTiOi  may  be  conaidered  isomorphouB  and  so  accoimt  for  the  iron 
fi«queDtly  preaerat.  It  has  been  auggeated  that  the  tapiolite  molecule,  FeO.TafOi  is  also 
isoroorphous  and  that  tapiolite  belongs  in  the  same  group  as  rutile  and  cas^iterite.  see 
timcnoruftfo,  below. 

Vat,  —  Ordijiari/.  Brownish  red  and  other  shades,  not  black.  G.  =  418-^26.  Trans- 
parent quarti  (saaeniU)  is  sometimes  penetrated  thickly  with  acicular  or  capillary  cn^stals. 
Dark  smoky  quarts  penetrated  with  tne  acicular  rutile  or  "rutilatcd  quarts,  is  tne  Fishes 
d'amour  Ft.  {or  Venus  hair-stouc).  Acicular  crystals  often  implanted  in  parallel  poaition 
OD  tabularcrystals  of  hematite;  also  somewhat  smiilarlv  on  magnetite. 

Ferrifervu*.  (a)  Nignne  is  black  in  color,  whence  the  name;  contains  up  to  30  p.  c.  of 
femnu  utanate.  (b)  ItmejioruliU  is  a  black  variety  from  the  Ilmen  Mta.,  Russia;  contain- 
ing iron  in  ^e  form  of  ferrous  titanate,  niobate  and  tantalate.  G.  "  5'14.  Slritverite  is 
tbe  same  mineral  with  greater  amounts  of  the  niobate  present,  (e)  Iierinf  from  Iserweise, 
Bohonia,  fonneriy  conaiderHl  to  be  a  variety  of  ilmenite  is  probably  abo  a  ferrifooua  rutile. 
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Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  infusible.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  gives  a  colorless  bead,  which  in 
R.F.  assumes  a  violet  color  on  cooling.  Most  varieties  contain  iron,  and  give  a  brownish 
yellow  or  red  bead  in  R.F..  the  violet  only  appearing  after  treatment  of  the  bead  with 
metallic  tin  on  charcoal.  Insoluble  in  acids;  made  soluble  by  fusion  with  an  alkali 'or 
alkidine  carbonate.  The  solution  containing  an  excess  of  acid,  with  the  addition  of  tin- . 
foil,  gives  a  beautiful  violet  color  when  concentrated. 

DJff .  —  Characterized  by  its  peculiar  sub-adunantine  luster  and  brownish  red  oc^or. 
Differs  from  tourmaline,  vesuviamte,  augite  in  being  entirely  unaltered  when  heated  alone 
B.B.    Specific  gravity  about  4,  of  cassiterite  6*5. 

Micro.  —  In  thin  sections  shows  red-brown  to  yellow  color,  very  high  relief  and  hi^ 
order  of  interference  color. 

Artif .  —  Rutile  has  been  formed  artificially  by  heatine  titanic  oxide  with  boric  oxide, 
with  sodium  tungstate,  etc.  Rutile,  octahednte  and  brookite  have  all  been  formed  by  heat- 
ing potassium  titanate  and  calcium  chloride  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  air. 
Rutile  is  formed  at  the  highest  temperature,  brookite  at  lower  temperatures,  and  octahednte 
at  the  lowest  of  all. 

Obs.  —  RutUe  occurs  as  an  accessory  mineral  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  sye- 
nitic  rocks,  and  sometimes  in  granular  limestone  and  dolomite;  common,  as  a  secondary 
product,  in  the  form  of  microlites  in  many  slates.  A  dike  rock  from  Nelson  Co.,  Va.,  con- 
sists essentially  of  rutile  and  apatite.  It  is  generally  found  in  embedded  cr3rsta]s,  often  in 
masses  of  ofua^  or  feldspar,  and  frequently  in  acicular  crystals  penetrating  qusurtz;  also 
in  phlogopite  Twhich  see),  and  has  been  observed  in  diamona.  It  has  also  been  met  with  in 
hematite  and  limenite,  rarely  in  chromite.  It  is  common  in  grains  or  fragments  in  many 
auriferous  sands. 

Prominent  localities  are:  Arendal  and  Krasero  in  Norway j  Horreidberg.  Sweden,  with 
lazulite  and  cyanite;  Saual]3e,  Carinthia;  in  the  Ural  Mts.;  m  the  lyrol,  Austria;  at  St. 
Grothard  and  Binnental,  Switzerland;  at  Yrieux,  near  Limoges  in  Frsmce;  at  Ohlapian  in 
Transylvania,  nigrine  in  pebbles;  in  large  cr3rstals  in  Perthshire,  Scotland;  in  Done^  Co., 
Irdand. 

In  Me.,  at  Warren.  In  Ver.,  at  Waterbury;  also  in  loose  bowlders  in  middle  and 
northern  Vermont,  acicular,  some  specimens  of  great  beauty  in  transparent  ouarts.  In 
Mass.,  at  Barre,  in  Rneiss;  at  Shelbume,  in  mica  slate,  at  Chester.  In  N.  Y.,  in  Oranpe  Co., 
Edenville;  Warwi(£;  east  of  Amity.  In  Pa.,  at  Suosbury,  Chester  Co.,  and  the  adjoining 
district  in  Lancaster  Co.;  at  Parksburg,  Concord,  West  Bradford,  and  Newlin,  Chester  Co.; 
at  the  Poor  House  quarry,  Chester  Co.  In  N.  J.,  at  Newton,  with  spinel.  In  N.  C,  at 
Crowder's  Mountain;  at  Stony  Point,  Alexander  Co.,  in  splendent  cr3rBtals.  In  Ga.,  in 
Haben^am  Co.;  in  Lincoln  Co.,  at  Graves'  Mountain,  with  lazulite  in  larse  and  splendent 
crystals.  In  Ark.,  at  Magnet  Cove,  commonly  in  twins,  with  brookite  and  perovskite,  also 
as  paramorphs  after  brookite. 

Fine  specimens  of  ''rutilated  quartz,"  from  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil;  Madagascar; 
Taveteh  and  elsewhere,  Switzerland;  West  Hartford,  Ver.;  Alexander  Co.,  N.  C. 

Use.  —  A  source  of  titanium. 

Plattnerite.  Lead  dioxide,  PbOs.  Rarely  in  prismatic  crystals,  usually  massive. 
H.  —  5-5'5.  G.  »  8'5.  Luster  submetallic.  Color  iron-black.  Streak  chestnut-brown. 
From  Leadhill  and  Wanlockhead,  Scotland.  Also  at  the  "As  You  Like"  mine,  Mullan, 
Cceur  d'A16ne  Mts.,  Idaho. 

Baddeleyite.  Zirconium  dioxide,  ZiOs.  In  tabular  monoclinic  crystals.  H.  ^  6*5.  G. « 
5'5~6'0.  Colorless  to  yellow,  brown  and  black.  Index,  1*74.  From  Ceylon;  from  Bnudl 
near  Caldas,  Minas  Geraes  and  Jacupiranga,  (brazUiie)  where  it  is  associated  with  nrkelile, 
(CajFe)0-2(Zr,Ti,Th)Ot.  Noted  at  Mte.  Somma,  Vesuvius.  Also  near  Bozeman,  Mon. 
Various  minerals  occurring  as  rolled  pebbles  in  the  diamond  sands  of  Brazil  are  known  as 
fava8  {beans).  Some  of  them  consist  of  nearly  pure  TiOi  others  of  nearly  pure  ZrOs,  while 
others  are  various  phosphates.  Paredrite  is  a  ''fava,"  composed  of  TiOswith  a  little 
water. 

Uhllgite.  Ca(Ti.Zr)0«.Al(TijU)0».  Isometric.  Octahedral.  Color  black.  Brown 
and  transparent  on  tnin  edges.  Found  in  a  nepheline  syenite  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Magad, 
East  Africa. 


OCTAHEDRITB.    Anatase. 

Tetragonal.    Axis  c  =  17771. 

Commonly  octahedral  in  habit,  either  acute  (p,  111),  or  obtuse  (v,  117); 


ilso  tabular,  c(001)  predominatiiig 
ligbly  modified. 

e^,   101  A 
M",  101  A 
pp'.  Ill  A 

pp",ni  A 

^,   113  A 

«>'.   117  A 

11  -    76°    5'. 
01  =  121°  16'. 
11  =    82°    9'. 
n  =  136°  36'. 
13  -    54°    1'. 
17  =    27'  39'. 

rarely  prismatic  crystals;   frequently 


Cleavage:  c  (001)  and  p  (111) 
perfect.  Fracture  subconchoidal. 
Brittle.  H.  =  5-5-6.  G.  =  3-82-3-95; 
sometimes  41H16  after  heating. 
Luster  adamantine  or  metallic-ad- 
amantine. Color  various  shades  of 
brown,  passing  into  indigo-blue,  and 
black;  greenish  yellow  by  transmitted 
light.  Streak  uncoiored.  Transparent 
Birefringence  rather  high.  Indices:  u=  ' 
mally  biaxial. 

Comp.  —  Titanium  dioxide,  TiOj  =  Oxygen  40"0,  titanium  t 

Pyr_  etc.  —  Same  as  for  rutile. 

Artif.  —  See  under  rutile. 

Obs.  —  Most  abundant  at  Bourg  d'Oiaans,  in  Dftuphin6,  fVaoce,  with  feldspar,  axiiiite, 
and  ilmeoite;  near  Hof  in  the  FichWlEebirge,  Gena&ny :  at  Selva  and  Naderanertal,  Swit- 
iciiand;  Norway;  the  Ural  Mts.;  in  chlorite  in  Devonshire,  near  Taviatock;  with  brookife 
at  Trenoadoc,  in  North  Wales;  in  Corawall,  near  Liakeard  and  at  Tintasel  CltfTa;  in  Broiil 
in  quartz,  and  in  detached  crystals.  In  Switzerland  in  the  Binnental  the  variety  mterine, 
long  supposed  to  be  xenotime;  also  Cavradi,  Tavetsch;  Rauris,  Saliburg,  in  the  Eastern 
Alps;  aJwi  at  Pfitscb  Joch. 

In  the  United  States,  at  the  Dexter  lime  rock,  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  in  dolomite;  fromnanite 
p^jnatite,  Quincy,  ana  from  Somerville,  Mass.;  in  the  washing  at  Brindletown,  Burke 
Co.,  N.  C,  in  transparent  tabular  cryslAls;  at  Magnet  Cove,  Ark.;  in  unusual  crystals  from 
Beaver  Creek,  Gunnison  Co.,  Col. 


nearly    opaque.     Optically  — . 
=  2-554,  c  =  2-493.    Sometimes  abnor- 


»0  =  100. 


BROOEITE. 

Orthorbombic.    Axes  a:h  ic  ^  0'8416  : 
mm"',  110  A  iTO  -  80°  10'.  t 

»",       112  A  Tl2 -53°48'.  < 

m"',      112  a  1T2  =  44' 46'.  i 


TS6 


736 


:  0  9444. 

122  a  122  -  44°  23'. 
",  122  A  l22  -  78°  57'. 
,  110  A  122  -  45°  42*. 

787 


f^^t^ 


Only  in  crystals,  of  varied  habit. 

Cleavage:  m(llO)  indistinct;  c(OOl)  still  more  so.  Fracture  subcon- 
choidal to  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  5-5-6.  G.  =  3-87-408.  Luster  metallic- 
adamantine  to  flubmetallic.     Color  hair-brown,  yellowish;  reddish,  reddish 
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brown,  and  translucent;  also  brown  to  iron-black,  opaque.  Streak  uncolored 
to  grayish  or  yellowish,  a  =  2-583.  /3  =  2-586.  y  =  2-741.  Other  optical 
characters,  see  p.  298. 

Comp.  —  Titanium  dioxide,  Ti02  =  Oxygen  40*0,  titanium  60*0  =  100. 

Pyr.  —  Same  as  for  rutile. 

Artif.  —  See  under  rutile. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  at  Bourg  d'Oisans  in  Dauphin^,  France;  in  Switzerland  at  St.  Gothard, 
with  albite  and  quartz,  and  Maderanertal;  in  the  Ural  Mts.;  district  of  Zlatoust,  near  Miask, 
and  in  the  gold-washings  in  the  Sanarka  river  and  elsewhere;  at  Fronolen,  near  Tremadoc, 
Wales.    From  Compannia,  Len^oes.  Bahia,  Brazil. 

In  the  United  States  in  thidc  black  cr^tals  {arkanaUe)  at  Magnet  Cove^  Ozark  Mts., 
Ark.,  with  elseoUte,  black  garnet,  schorlomite,  rutile,  etc.;  in  small  crystals  from  the  gold- 
washings  of  N.  C;  at  the  lead  mine  at  Ellenville,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  quartz,  with  chal- 
copyrite  and  galena;  at  Paris,  Me.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Named  after  the  English  mineralogist,  H.  J.  Brooke  (1771-1857). 


FTROLUSITE. 

Orthorhombic,  but  perhaps  only  pseudomorphous.  Commonly  columnar, 
often  divergent;  also  granular  massive,  and  frequently  in  reniform  coats. 

Soft,  often  soiling  the  fingers.  H.  =  2-2*5.  G.  =  4-73-4-86.  Luster 
metallic.  Color  iron-black,  dark  steel-gray,  sometimes  bluish.  Streak  black 
or  bluish  black,  sometimes  submetallic.    Opaque. 

Comp.  —  Manganese  dioxide,  Mn02,  like  polianite  (p.  427).  Commonly 
contains  a  little  water  (2  p.  c),  it  having  had  usually  a  pseudomorphous 
origin  (after  manganite). 

It  is  uncertain  whether  pyrolusite  is  an  independent  species,  with  a  crystalline  form  of 
its  own,  or  only  a  secondary  mineral  derived  chiefly  from  the  dehydration  of  manganite: 
also  from  polianite  (Breith.).  Pseudomorphous  crystals  having  distinctly  the  form  ot 
manganite  are  common. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  like  polianite,  but  most  varieties  3deld  some  water  in  the  closed  tube. 

Diff.  —  Hardness  less  than  that  of  psilomelane.  Differs  from  iron  ores  in  its  reaction 
for  manganese  B.B.  Easily  distinguished  from  psilomelane  by  its  inferior  harchiess,  and 
usually  by  being  crystalline.    Its  streak  is  black;  that  of  manganite  is  more  or  less  brown. 

Obs.  —  Manganese  ore  deposits  in  general  are  secondary  in  orimn,  the  manganese 
content  of  the  rocks  having  been  concentrated  in  favorable  places.  They  often  occur  as 
irregular  bodies  in  residual  clays.  Pyrolusite  is  extensively  worked  at  Elgersbeig  near 
Umenau,  and  other  places  in  Thuringia,  Germany;  at  Vorderehrensdorf  in  Moravia;  at 
Platten  in  Bohemia,  and  elsewhere;  near  Johanngeorgenstadt,  at  Hirschberg  in  West- 
phalia, Germany;  Matzka,  Transylvania:  in  Australia;  in  India. 

Occurs  in  the  United  States  with  psilomelane,  abundantly  in  Ver.,  at  Brandon,  etc.; 
at  Plainfield  and  West  Stockbridge,  Mass.;  Augusta  Co.,  Va.;  Pope,  Pula^i,  Montgomery 
Cos..  Ark.  Negaunee,  Mich.;  Lake  Co.,  N.  M.  In  New  Brunswick,  7  m.  from  Bathurst. 
In  Nova  Scotia,  at  Teny  Cape;  at  Walton,  etc. 

The  name  is  from  vDp,  iire,  and  Xo^cai^,  to  tvashf  because  used  to  discharge  the  brown 
and  green  (FeO)  tints  of  glass;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  whimsically  entitled  by  the 
French  le  savon  de  verriers. 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  manganese;  as  an  oxidizing  agent  in  manufacture  of  chlorine,  bro- 
mine and  oxjrgen;  as  a  drier  in  paints,  a  decolorizer  in  glass  and  in  electric  batteries,  as  color- 
ing material  in  bricks,  pottery,  glass,  etc. 


B.  Hydbous  Oxides. 


Among  the  hydrous  oxides  the  Diaspore  Group  is  well  characterized. 
Here  belong  the  hydroxides  of  aluminium,  iron  and  manganese.    The  general 

zn 

formula  is  properly  written  RO(OH).    The  three  species  here  included  are 
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orthorhombic  in  crystallization  with  related  angles  and  axial  ratios;  this  rela- 
tion is  deviated  from  by  mangaiiit«  in  the  prismatic  sone. 

Another  less  prominent  group  is  the  Brdcite  Group,  including  the 
rbombohedral  species  Brucite,  Mg(OH),  and  Pyrocbroite,  Mn(OH). 

Gibbsite,  Al(OH)i,  and  Sassolite,  B(OH)],  are  also  related,  and  fiuther 
Hydrotalcite  and  P>Toaurite. 

DUupore  Group.    RO(OH)  or  RiOi.HiO.    OrUiorbombic. 

a  :b  :  c  — 

a 
DUspore  AliO,.H,0  09372  :  1  : 06039  or  0-5443 

Gothite  Fe,0,.H,0  0-9185  :  1  : 0-6068  or  06606 

Haogamte  MD,0|.HtO  08441  :  1  :  05448  or  06463 

DUSPORE. 

Orthorhombic.  Axes:  a  :b:c  "  09372  :  1  :  06039.  Crystals  prismatic, 
mm'",  110  A  110,  -  86°  17';  usually  thin,  flattened  ||  &(010);  sometimes 
acicular.    Also  foliated  massive  and  in  thin  scales;  sometimes  stalactitic. 

Cleavage:  6(010)  eminent;  h{2lO)  less  perfect.  Fracture  conchoidal, 
very  brittle.  H.  =  6-5-7.  G.  =  3-3-3'5.  Luster  brilliant;  pearly  on  cleav- 
age-face, elsewhere  vitreous.  Color  whitish,  grayish  white,  groenish  gray, 
bair-brown,  yellowish,  to  colorless.  Fleochroic.  Transparent  to  subtrans- 
lucent.  Optically +.  Birefringence  high.  Ax.  pi.  ||  6(010).  Bx.  J.  a(lOO). 
Dispersionp<P,  feeble.     2  V  =  84°.     a  =  1-702.    /3  =  1722.    7  =  1750. 

Comp.  —  AIO(OH)  or  Al,0,.HiO  =  Alumina  850,  water  150  =-  100. 

Pn-i  etc. — In  the  cloeed  tube  usually  decrepit&bs  strongly,  separatinK  into  white  peariy 
acalm,  and  at  a  high  temperalure  yields  water.  Infusible;  iput«d  willi  cobalt  sMUtion 
gives  a  deep  blue  cobr.    Not  attacked  by  acids,  but  alter  ignition  soluble  in  sulfjiuric  acid. 

Diff.  —  Distinguished  by  its  hardness  and  peariy  luster;  also  (B.B.)  by  its  decn^t&IJiMi 
and  yieldins  water;  by  the  reaction  for  alumina  with  cobalt  solution.  Reaemblea  aome 
varietiei  of  nombloide,  but  b  harder. 

Afttf.  —  Diaspore  crystsia  have  been  artificially  formed  by  heating  in  a  sted  tub« 
aluminium  oxide  in  sodium  hydroxide  to  tempraatures  len  than  500°. 

Obs.  —  Commonly  found  with  corundum  or  emery.  Occurs  near  Koesoibrod,  in  tlw 
Ural  Mts. ;  at  Schcmnitx,  Hungary ;  with  corundum  in  dolomite  at  Campolonga,  Tasia,  io 
Switso'land;  Greiner  in  the  Zillertal,  Austria.  Id  the  United  States,  with  oonmdum  aod 
margarit«  at  Newlin,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.;  at  the  aatry  mines  of  Chester,  Mass.;  in  cavities 
in  massive  corundum  at  the  Culsagee  mine,  near  FnJJdin,  Maeon  Co.,  N.  C.;  with  alunite 
forming  rock  mames  at  Mt.  Robinson,  Roeita  Hills,  Col. 

Named  by  HaQy  from  SiOfWHpttr,  to  acattcr,  alluding  to.tbe  usual  decrepitation  betov  the 

GOTHITK.  '•• 

Orthorhombic.     Axes  a  ib  .c  =  0-9185  :  1  :  0-6068. 

imn'",  110  A  110  =  85*    8'.  to',    111  A  III  -  58°  65'. 

te,       on  A  Oil  -  fiZ*  30'.  pp''',  lll  a  iTl  -  53"  42'. 

In  prisms  vertically  striated,  and  often  flattened  into 
scales  or  tables  Ij  b(010).  AL<m>  fibrous;  foliated  or  in  scales; 
massive,  reniform  and  stalactitic,  with  concentric  and  radiated 
structure. 

Cleavage:  fc(010)  very  perfect.    Fracture  uneven.    Brittle. 
H.  =  5-5-5.     G.  =  4-28.     Lu.'iter  imperfect  adamantine.     Col- 
or yellowish,  reddish,'  and  blackish  brown.     Often  blood-red 
by  transmitted  light.     Streak  brownl-^h  yellow  to  ocber-yellow.     a  =  2*26. 
^  =  2-39.    7  =  2-4.    Only  weakly  pleochroic. 
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Var.  —  In  thin  8calfr4ike  or  tabular  cryBtols,  uau&Uy  attached  by  one  edge.  Also  in 
■cicular  or  capillary  (not  flenble)  crystals,  or  Blender  priams,  often  radialely  grouped;  the 
Needle-lrorubme.  It  passee  into  a  variety  with  a  velvety  surface;  the  PrgibrimUe  iSammet- 
blende)  of  Pribram,  Bohemia,  is  of  this  kmd.    Alao  colunmar,  fibrous,  etc.,  as  above. 

Comp.  —  FeO(OH)  or  FeiO,.H,0  -  Oxygen  270,  iron  62-9,  water  101 
=  100,  or  Iron  sesquioxide  899,  water  101  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  givea  off  watnr  and  ia  converted  into  red  iron  sesqui- 
oxide. With  the  fluxes  like  hematite;  most  varieties  give  a  maoganeee  reaction,  and  some, 
treated  in  the  forceps  in  O.F.,  after  moistening  in  sulphuric  acid,  impart  a  bluish  green 
color  to  the  flame  (i)ho8phoric  acid).     Soluble  in  hydrochloric  add. 

Ditf .  —  Distinguished  from  hematite  by  its  yellow  streak ;  from  limonite  by  crystalliue 
nature;  it  also  contains  less  water  than  limonite. 

Obt.  —  Found  with  the  other  oxides  of  iron,  especially  hematite  or  limonite.  Occun 
at  Eiserfeld  near  SJCRen,  in  Nassau,  Germany;  Pribram,  Bohemia;  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol, 
England;  in  Cornwall.  In  the  United  States,  at  the  Jackson  Iron  mine,  Neg&unee,  Lake 
Superior;  in  Conn.,  at  Salisbury;  in  Pa.,  near  Easton;  in  the  Pike's  Peak  region  and  at 
CtTBtalPesk,  Col.    Named  Golhite  (Goethite)  after  the  poet^philoeopher  Goethe  (1749-1832). 

A  colloidal  form  of  iron  hydroxide  havinR  the  composition  of  goethile  and  occurring  as 
peeudomorpliis  after  pyrite  has  been  called  threnwierlhite. 

Uie.  —  An  ore  of  iron. 

Lepidocrodte.    A  dimorphous  form  of  raiethite.    Orthorhombic  but  with  different 


axial  ratio.    Scaly,  fibrous.    0  —  409. 
HANGANITB. 
Orthorhombic.    Axes  a  ib  :c 


0  -  2*20.    Strongly  pleochroic. 


'  0-8441  :  1  :  0-5448. 

hh'".    410  A  410  -  23''fi0'. 
mm'",  110  A  lIO  -  80°  20*. 
«',       205  A  205  -  28°  57'. 
u',       Oil  A  Oil  =  57'  10'. 
pp;      111  A  111  -  59°    5i'. 
Crystals   commonly    prismatjc,  the 
I  faces  deeply  striated  vertically;  often 
grouped  in  bimdles.     Twins:    tw.  pi. 
e(011}.    Also  columnar;  stalactitic. 

Cleavage:  b{010)  very  perfect;  m(llO) 
perfect.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle. 
H.  =  4.  G.  =  4-2-4-4.  Luster  sub- 
metallic.  Color  dark  steel-gray  to  iron-black.  Streak  reddi^  brown, 
sometimes  nearly  black.  Opaque;  in  minute  splinters  sometimes  brown 
by  transmitted  light. 

Comp.  —  MnO(OH)   or  MnjOj.HiO  =  Oxj^jen   273,  manganese  624, 
water  103  =  100,  or  Manganese  sesquioxide  897,  water  103  -  100. 

PTr^  etc  —  Id  the  closed  tube  yields  water;  manganese  reactions  with  the  fluxes,  p.  33B, 
Ods.  ~  Occurs  in  Germany  at  llefeld  in  the  Han  Mts. ;  Ilmenau  in  Tliuringia;  Uag- 
ban  and  Bolet,  Sweden;  Cornwall,  at  various  places:  also  in  Cumberland,  etc.  In  the 
Lake  Superior  mining  region  at  the  Jackson  mine,  Necaunee;  Devil's  Head,  Dou^as  Co., 
Col.  In  Nova  Scotia,  at  Cheverie,  Hants  Co.,  and  Walton.  In  New  Brunswick,  at Shep- 
ody  mountain,  Albert  Co.,  etc, 

Spkerumanganite  is  a  variety  of  monganite  from  Ungbao,  Sweden,  showing  qkhmoidal 


Use.- 


'Anoi 


LIMONITB.    Brown  Hematite. 

Not  crystallized.    Usually  in  stalaotitic  and  botryotdal  or  mammillary 
forms,  having  a  fibrous  or  subfibrous  structure;  also  concretionary,  i 
and  occasionally  earthy. 
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H.  »  5-5*5.  G.  «  3'6-4'0.  Luster  silky,  often  submetaOic;  sometimes 
duU  and  earthy.  Color  of  surface  of  fracture  various  shades  of  brown,  com- 
monly dark,  and  none  bright;  sometimes  with  a  nearly  black  varnish-like 
exterior;  when  earthy,  brownish  yellow,  ocher-yellow.  Streak  yellowish 
brown.    Opaque. 

Var.  —  (1)  CompatL.  SubmetaOic  to  oU^  in  hister;  often  stalactitic,  botryoidal,  ete. 
(2)  Oehercu»  or  earthy.  biownJahyeUow  to  ocier-ydlow,  often  impure  from  the  preaenoe  of 
day,  sand,  etc.  (3)  Bog  are.  The  ore  from  miushy  plaoea,  generally  loose  or  porous  in 
texture,  often  petrifying  leaves,  wood,  nuts,  etc.  (4)  Brmsn  doy^irDfiatofie,  in  compact 
masses,  often  in  concretionary  nodules. 

Comp.  —  Approximately  2FeiQi.3HsO  =  Oxygen  257,  iron  59'8,  water 
14'5  =  100,  or  Iron  sesquioxide  85*5,  water  14*5  «  100.  The  water  content 
varies  widely  and  it  is  probable  that  limonite  is  essentially  an  amorphous 
form  of  goethite  with  adsorbed  and  capillary  water.  In  the  bog  ores  and 
ochers,  sand,  clay,  phosphates,  oxides  of  manganese,  and  humic  or  other 
acids  of  organic  origin  are  very  conmion  impurities. 

P^..  etc  —  Like  gSthite.  Some  varieties  leave  a  siliceous  skeleton  in  the  salt  of  phos- 
phorus Dead,  and  a  suiceous  residue  when  dissolved  in  acids. 

l>iif •  —  Dtstinguished  from  hematite  by  its  yellowish  streak,  inferior  haidness,  and  its 
reaction  for  water.  Does  not  decrepitate  0.B.,  like  turgite.  Not  crystallised  like  g&thite 
and  vields  more  water. 

Oba.  —  In  all  cases  a  result  of  the  alteration  of  other  ores,  or  minerals  containing 
iron,  throush  exposure  to  moisture,  air,  and  carbonic  or  orsanic  acids;  derived  lar^y 
from  the  change  of  pyrite,  masiietite,  siderite^  ferriferous  dolomite,  etc.;  also  various 
species  (as  micaj  p3rroxene,  homuende.  etc.),  which  contain  iron  in  the  ferrous  state  (FeO). 
Waters  oontainmg  iron  in  solution  wnen  brouf^t  into  marshy  places  deposit  the  metal 
usuallv  in  the  form  of  limonite.  The  evaporation  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  uie  water  which 
held  the  iron  in  solution  is  one  cause  for  tne  separation  of  the  iron  oxide.  This  separation 
is  also  aided  by  the  so-called  "iron  bacteria"  which  absorb  the  iron  from  the  water  and 
later  deposit  it  again  as  feme  hydroxide.  Limonite  consequently  occupies,  as  a  bog  ore, 
marshy  places,  into  which  it  has  been  borne  b^  streamlets  from  the  hills  around.  It  is 
also  found  in  deports  associated  with  iron-bearmg  limestones  where  the  original  iron  con- 
toit  of  the  rock  has  been  largely  dissolved  and  redepoeited  later  in  some  favorable  spot. 
Limonite  forms  the  capping  or  ffossan,  iron  hatf  of  many  metallic  veins.  It  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  manganese  ores.  Lmaonite  is  a  common  ore  in  Bavaria,  the  Han  Mts.,  Ger- 
many, Luxemburg.  Scotland,  Sweden,  etc. 

Abundant  in  the  United  States.  Extensive  beds  exist  at  Salisbury  and  Kent,  Conn., 
also  in  the  neighboring  towns  of  N.  Y..  and  in  a  similar  situation  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass., 
and  in  Ver.;  in  Pa.,  widely  distributee!;  also  in  Tenn.,  Ala.,  Ohio,  etc. 

Named  Limonite  from  Xcc^r,  meadow. 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  iron;  as  a  yellow  pigment. 

TuBGrrE.  Hydrohematite.  Approximately  2FeiOi.H|0.  Ph>bably  to  be  considered 
as  a  solid  solution  of  goethite  with  hematite  together  with  enclosed  and  adsorbed  water. 
ResemUes  limonite  but  has  a  red  streak.  G.  »  4*14-^-6.  Decrepitates  B.B.  From  the 
Turginsk  mine  in  the  Ural  Mts.,  etc.;  also  from  Salisbury,  Conn.  Intermediate  between 
hematite  and  limonite. 

HTDBOQOETHrrE.  3FeiQi.4HsO.  Orthorhombic,  radiating  fibrous.  H.  » 4.  G.  » 
3*7.    Color  and  streak  brick-red.    With  limonite  at  various  localities  in  Tula,  Russia. 

Xanthodderite.  Fe/>k.2HsO.  In  fine  needles  or  fibers,  stellate  and  concentric;  also 
as  an  ocher.  Color  golden  yellowish,  brown  to  brownish  red.  Associated  with  manganese 
ores  at  Hmenau,  Thuringia,  Germany,  etc. 

Esmeraldaite.  Fei0i.4HiO.  In  small  podnshaped  masses  enclosed  in  limonite.  Con- 
choidal  fracture.  H.  »  2*5.  G.  «  2*58.  Color  coal  black.  Yellow-brown  streak.  From 
Esmeralda  Co.,  Cal. 

BAUZITB.    Beauxite. 

In  round  concretionary  disseminated  grams.  Also  nuussive,  oolitic;  and 
earthy,  clay-like.  G.  =  2'55.  Color  whitish,  grayish,  to  ocher-yeHow,  brown, 
and  red. 
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Var.  —  1.  In  ooncretionary  grains^  or  oolitic;  bauxite,  2  Clav-like,  toocheimU;  the 
purer  kind  grayish,  clay-like,  oontainmg  very  little  iron  oxide;  also  red  from  the  iron 
oxide  present. 

Comp.  —  EssentiaUy  Al,0s.2H,0  =  Alumina  73-9,  water  26' 1  =  100; 
some  analyses,  however,  give  AljOa.HfO  like  diaspore. 

Bauxite  is  probably  a  mixture  of  varying  character  but  containing  large  amounts  of 
a  colloidal  form  of  AlsOi.HsO.  This  substance  has  been  called  sporogelite  or  diasporogelitey 
diachUe  and  cUumogd, 

Iron  sesquioxide  is  usually  present,  sometimes  in  large  amoimt,  in  part  replacing 
alumina,  in  part  onl^  an  impurity.  Tne  name  hematoffdite  has  been  suggested  for  this 
colloidal  form  of  ferric  oxide.  Siuca,  phosphoric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  lime,  magnesia  are 
common  impurities. 

Obs.  —  Bauxite  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  certain  rocks,  particularly  those 
rich  in  plagioclase  feldspars,  and  has  been  found  under  various  conditions.  The  laterites 
of  India,  etc.,  are  probably  similar  in  origin  and  might  be  considered  as  iron-rich  bauxites. 
Bauxite  is  certainly  not  a  definite  mineral  species  but  consists  of  a  mixture  of  several 
different  materials.  From  Baux  (or  Beaux),  near  Aries,  and  elsewhere  in  France,  diasemi- 
nated  in  grains  in  compact  limestone,  and  also  o5litic.  Wocheinite  occurs  in  Camiola, 
Austria,  TOtween  Feistrits  and  Lake  Wochein.  The  purest  bauxite  is  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  aluminium  (aluminum),  and  is  called  aluminum  are.  In  the  United  States, 
bauxite  occurs  in  Saline  and  Pulaski  Cos.,  Ark.;  also  in  Cherokee  and  Calhoun  Cos.,  Ala., 
and  in  Floyd,  Barton  and  Walker  Cos.,  Ga. 

Use.  —  As  an  aluminum  ore. 


Brucite  Group.    R(OH)s.    Rhombohedral 
BRUCITB. 

Rhombohedral.  Axis  c  =  1-5208;  cr  0001  A  1011  =  60^  20i',  rr'  lOTl 
A  1101  =  97°  37^'. 

Crystals  usually  broad  tabular.  Also  commonly  foliated  massive;  fibrous, 
fibers  separable  and  elastic. 

H.  =  2-5.  G.  =  2-38-2-4.  Cleavage:  c(0001)  eminent.  Folia  separable 
and  flexible,  nearly  as  in  gypsum.  Sectile.  Luster  ||  c  pearly,  elsewhere 
waxy  to  vitreous.  Color  white,  inclining  to  gray,  blue,  or  green.  Transparent 
to  translucent.    Optically  +.     Indices:  «r  =  1-559,  €r  =  1-5795. 

Comp.  —  Magnesium  hydroxide,  Mg(0H)2  or  MgO.HiO  =  Magnesia 
69-0,  water  31-0  =  100.  Iron  and  manganese  protoxide  are  sometimes 
present. 

Var.  —  Ordinary,  occurring  in  plates,  white  to  pale  ^preenish  in  color;  strong  pearly 
luster  on  the  cleavage  surface.    Nemalite  is  a  fibrous  vanety  containing  4  to  5  p.  c.  iron 

Erotoxide,  with  G.  »  2*44.  ManganbrucUe  contains  manganese;  occurs  granular;  color 
oney-yeUow  to  brownish  red.    Ferrcbrucile  contains  iron. 

F^.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  gives  off  water,  becoming  opaaue  and  friable,  sometimes 
turning  gray  to  brown;  the  manganesian  variety  becomes  dark  brown.  B.B.  infusible, 
dows  with  a  bright  light,  and  the  ignited  minenil  reacts  slightly  alkaline  to  test-paper. 
Ignited  with  cobalt  solution  gives  the  pale  pink  color  of  magnesia.  The  pure  mineral  is 
soluble  in  acids  without  effervescence. 

Diff.  —  Distinguished  by  its  infusibility,  softness,  cleavage,  and  foliated  structure.  Is 
harder  than  talc  and  differs  in  its  solubility  in  acids;  the  magnesia  test  and  optical  char- 
acters separate  it  from  gypsum,  which  is  also  somewhat  softer. 

Obs.  —  A  secondary  mineral  accompanying  other  magnesian  minerals  in  seipentine, 
also  found  in  limestone.  At  Swinaness  in  Unst,  Shetland  Isles;  at  the  iron  mine  of  Cosne, 
Aosta,  Italy;  near  Filipstadt  in  Sweden.  At  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in  serpentine;  at  the  Tilly 
Foster  iron  mine,  Brewster.  N.  Y.,  well  crystallized;  Richmond  Co.,  N.  Y.;  at  Wood's 
mine,  Texas  Pa.,  in  large  plates  or  masses,  and  often  crystallisations  several  inches  across, 
also  at  Low's  mine  with  hydromagncsite.  From  Crestmore,  Riverside  Co.,  Cal.  NemaUte^ 
the  fibrous  variety,  occurs  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  at  Xettes  in  the  Vosges  Mts.    Mangat^ 
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bntcUe  occurs  with  hausmannite  and  other  manganese  minerals  in  the  granular  limestone 
of  Jakobsberg,  Nordmark,  Sweden. 

Named  after  the  early  American  mineralogist,  A.  Bruce  (1777-1818). 

Pyrocfaroite.  —  Manganese  hydroxide,  Mn(OH)s.  Usually  foliated,  like  brucite.  Lus- 
ter pearly.  Ck>lor  white,  but  growing  dark  on  exposure,  oi  =  1*723.  c  «  1*681.  In 
Sweaen  occurs  in  magnetite  at  Pajsberg,  also  at  Nordmark  and  L&ngban;  in  N.  J.  at 
Franklin  Furnace. 


Bickstrdmite.    Manganese   hydroxide,    Mn(OH)i.    Orthorhombic.    From   L&ngban, 
Sweden. 


GIBBSITE.    Hydrargillite. 

Monoclinic.  Axes  a:b:c^  17089  :  1  :  1*9184;  jS  =  86°  29'.  Crystals 
tabular  |l  c(OOl),  hexagonal  in  aspect.  Occasionally  in  spheroidal  concretions. 
Also  stalactitic,  or  small  mammillary,  incrusting,  with  smooth  surface,  and 
often  a  faint  fibrous  structure  within. 

Cleavage:  c(OOl)  eminent.  Tough.  H.  =  2-5-3*5.  G.  =  2*3-2*4. 
Color  white,  grayish,  greenish,  or  reddish  white.  Luster  of  c(OOl)  pearly;  of 
other  faces  vitreous;  of  surface  of  stalactites  faint.  Translucent;  sometimes 
transparent  in  crystals.  Indices,  1*535-1 '558.  A  strong  argillaceous  odor 
when  breathed  on. 

Comp.  —  Aluminium  hydroxide,  A1(0H)8  or  Alj08.3H20  =  Alumina 
65-4,  water  346  =  100. 

FVr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  becomes  white  and  opaque,  and  yields  water.  B.B.  in- 
fusible, whitens,  and  does  not  impart  a  ^p-een  color  to  the  flame.  Isnited  with  cobalt 
solution  gives  a  deep  blue  color.    Soluble  m  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Artif .  —  When  solutions  of  sodium  aluminate  are  slowly  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide 
gjbbsite  is  precipitated. 

OtM.  -y-  The  crystallized  gibbsite  (hydrargillite)  occurs  in  the  Shishimsk  mountains  near 
Zlatoust  in  the  Ural  Mts. ;  also  in  crvEtals  filling  cavities  in  natrolite  at  Langesundfiord^ 
Norway;  Ouro  Preto,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.  Occurs  in  nodular  plates  at  Kodikanal,  Palm 
Hills,  Madras,  and  at  Talevadi,  Bombay,  India.  In  the  United  States,  in  stalactitic  form 
at  Bichmond,  Mass.,  in  a  bedof  limomte;  at  the  Clove  Mine,  Union  Vale,  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.,  on  limonite;  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Named  after  Col.  George  Gibbs. 

Sassolite.  Boric  acid,  B(Ofl)t.  Crystals  tabular  ||  c(OOl)  (triclinic).  UsuaUy  small, 
white,  pearly  scales.  G.  =  1*48.  Index,  1*46.  From  the  waters  of  the  Tuscan  lagoons 
of  Monte  Rotondo  and  Castelnuovo,  Italy.  Exists  also  in  other  natural  waters,  as  at 
Clear  Lake,  in  Lake  Co.,  Cal.    Occurs  also  abundantly  in  the  crater  of  Vulcano,  Lipari  isles. 

Hydrotaldte.  Perhaps  Al(OH),.3Mg(OH)i.3H/).  Lamellar-massive,  or  foliated,  some- 
what fibrous.  H.  =  2.  G.  =  2 -04-2  09.  Color  white.  Luster  pearly.  Uniaxial,  — . 
u  —  1*47.  Oocun  at  the  mines  of  Shishimsk,  district  of  Zlatoust,  Ural  Mts.;  at  Snarum, 
Norway,  in  serpentine. 

PynMmrite.  Perhaps  Fe(OH)i.3Mg(OH),.3HiO.  Rhombohedral.  Thin  tabular  crys- 
tals. H.  =  2-3.  G.  «  2-07.  Luster  p^ly  to  greasy.  Color  yellow  to  yellow-brown. 
Optically  — .  Occurs  at  the  L&ngban  iron-mine,  Wermland,  Sweden,  in  gold-like  sub- 
metallic  scales  (pyroaurite).  From  the  Moss  mine,  Norway.  In  thin  seams  of  a  silvery 
white  color  in  serpentine  in  the  island  Haaf-Grunay,  Scotland  (igehtromUe). 

Chalcopluuiite.  Hydrofranklinite.  (Mn,Zn)0.2MnOs.2HsO.  In  druses  of  minute 
tabular  rhombohedral  cr3r8tals;  sometimes  octahedral  in  aspect.    Also  in  foliated  aggre- 

fates;    stalactitic  and  plumose.    G.  »  3*907.    Luster  metallic,  brilliant.    Color  Dluish 
lack  to  iron-black.    Streak  chocolate-brown,  dull.    Occurs  at  Sterling  Hill,  near  Ogdens- 
burg,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.    From  Leadville,  Col. 

Hetaerolite.  2Zn0.2Mn«Ot.lHsO.  In  radiating  botryoidal  masses.  Black.  Brown- 
black  streak.  H.  «  5.  G.  =  485.  From  FrankSn,  N.  J.,  and  Leadville,  Col.  (Wolf- 
tomle). 
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AlaIte.  ViOf.HsO.  Rare.  Found  in  dark  bluish  red  moss-like  masses  in  Alai  Mts., 
Turkestan. 

SHANTAVBKftE.  AlsOf.4£UO.  Amorphous,  transparent  material  found  in  dolomite, 
near  Moscow,  Russia. 

PSILOMELANE. 

Massive  and  botryoidal;  reniform;  stalactitic.  H.  =  5-6.  G.  =  37-4 -7. 
Luster  submetallic,  dull.  Streak  brownish  black,  shining.  Color  iron-black, 
passing  into  dark  steel-gray.    Qpaque. 

Comp.  —  A  hydrous  manganese  manganate  in  which  part  of  the  man- 
ganese is  often  replaced  by  barium  or  potassium,  perhaps  conforming  to 
H4Mn06.  The  material  is  generally  very  impure,  and  the  composition  hence 
doubtful. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  most  varieties  yield  water,  and  all  lose  oxyeen  on  igni- 
tion; wiUi  the  fluxes  reacts  for  manganese.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  wi&  evolution 
of  chlorine. 

Obs.  —  A  common  but  impure  ore  of  manganese;  frequently  in  alternating  layers  with 
pyrolusite.  From  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  In  Germany  at  Ilefeld  in  the  Han  Mts., 
at  Umenau,  Siegen,  etc.  From  the  Crimea,  Russia;  also  various  localities  in  India. 
Forms  mammillary  masses  at  Brandon,  etc^  Vt.  In  Independence  Co..  and  elsewhere  in 
Ark.  With  p3rrolusite  at  Douglas,  Hants  Co.,  Nova  Scotia.  Named  from  4^iK6t,  tmooih 
or  nakedf  ana  fuKast  black. 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  manganese. 

The  following  mineral  substances  here  included  are  mixtures  of  various  oxides,  chiefly 
of  manganese  (MnOt,  also  MnO),  cobalt,  copper,  with  also  iron,  and  from  10  to  20  p.  c. 
water.  These  are  results  of  the  decomposition  of  other  ores  —  partly  of  oxides  and  sul- 
phides, partly  of  manganesian  carbonates,  and  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  representing 
distinct  mineral  species. 

Wad.  In  amorohous  and  reniform  masses,  either  earthy  or  compact;  also  incrusting 
or  as  stains.  Usually  very  soft,  soiling  the  fingers;  less  often  hard  to  H.  »«  6.  G.  «  3*0- 
4*26;  often  loosely  aggregated,  and  feeling  very  light  to  the  hand.  Color  duU  blade, 
bluish  or  brownish  black. 

Boo  Manganese  consists  mainly  of  oxide  of  manganese  and  water,  with  some  oxide  of 
iron,  and  often  silica,  alumina,  baryta. 

AsBOLiTE,  or  Earthy  CobcUt,  contains  oxide  of  cobalt,  which  sometimes  amounts  to 
32  p.  c. 

LAMPADrnB,  or  Cupreous  Manganese^  is  a  wad  containing  4  to  18  p.  c.  of  oxide  of  copper, 
and  often  oxide  of  cobalt  also. 

SKEMMATrns.  3MnOs.2FeiOi.6H|0.  Color  bUck.  Streak  dark  brown.  H.  «  5*5-6. 
Fusible  to  magnetic  globule.  Alteration  product  of  pyroxmangite.  From  Iva,  Anderson 
Co.,  S.  C. 

BELDONQBrrB.  6Mn«Oi.FeiOi.8HtO.  Luster  pitchy.  Color  black.  From  Beldongri, 
District  N^lgpur,  India. 

VI.  OXYGEN-SALTS 

The  Sixth  Class  includes  the  salts  of  the  various  oxygen  acids.  These  fall 
into  the  following  seven  sections:  1.  Carbonates;  2.  Silicates  and  Titanates; 
3.  Niobates  and  Tantalates;  4.  Phosphates,  Arsenates,  etc.;  also  the 
Nitrates;  5.  Borates  and  Uranates;  6.  Sulphates,  Chromates  and  Tellurates; 
7.  Tungstates  and  Molybdates. 

1.  CARBONATES 

A.  Anhydrous  Carbonates 

The  Anhydrous  Carbonates  include  two  distinct  isomorphous  groups, 
the  Calcite  Group  and  the  Aragonite  Group.    The  metallic  elements 
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present  in  the  fonner  are  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  manganese,  zinc  and 
cobalt;  in  the  latter,  they  are  calcium,  barium,  strontium  and  lead. 
The  species  included  are  as  foUows: 

1.   Calcite  Group.    RCOt.    Rhombohedral 

Calotte  CaCO,  74^55'  0*8543 

Dolomite  (Ca,Mg)CQi        Tri-rhombohedral   73^*45'  0*8322 

Normal  Dolomite  CaCOs.MgCOs 

Ankerite  CaCQi.(Mg,Fe)COi  73°  48'  0*8332 

Magnestte  MgCOs  72"^  36'  0*8112 

Breunnerite  (Mg,Fe)CQi 

Mesttite  2MgC0a.FeCQi  72°  46'  0  8141 

Hfitomesite  MgCO,.FeCQi  72°  42'  08129 

Siderite  FeCQi  73°    0'  0*8184 

Oligonite  (Fe,Mn)CQi 

Rhodochrosite  MnCOs  73°   0'  0*8184 

Manganofiiderite  (Mn,Fe)CQa 

Manganocalcite  pt.  (Mn,Ca)COs 

Smithsonite  ZnCQi  72°  20'  0*8063 

Monheimite  (Zn,Fe)CQs 

Sphaeiocobaltite  CoCOs 

This  list  gives  not  only  the  prominent  spedeB  of  this  group,  but  also  some  of  the  isomor- 
phous  intermediate  compounds. 

The  Calcite  Group  is  characterized  by  rhombohedral  cr3rstaUisatioa. 
All  the  species  show,  when  distinctly  crystallized,  perfect  rhom)x)hedral 
cleavage,  the  angle  varying  from  75°  (and  105°)  in  calcite  to  73°  (and  107°) 
in  siderite.    This  is  exhibited  in  the  table  above. 

2.  Aragofdte  Group.    RCQs.    Orthorhombic 


mm'" 

a  :b  ic 

Aragonite 

CaCO, 

63°  48' 

0-6224  : 1  :  0-7206 

Bromlite 

(Ca,Ba)CO, 

^itherite 

BaCO, 

62°  12' 

0-6032  :  1  :  0-7302 

Strontiaiiite 

SrCO, 

62°  41' 

0-6090  :  1  :  07239 

Cemssite 

PbCO, 

62°  46' 

0-6100  :  1  :  07230 

The  species  of  the  Aragonite  Group  crystallize  in  the  orthorhombic 
system,  but  the  relation  to  those  of  the  Calcite  Group  is  made  more  close  by 
the  fact  that  the  prismatic  angle  varies  a  few  degrees  only  from  60°  (and  120°) 
and  the  twinned  forms  with  the  fundamental  prism  as  twinning-plane  are 
pseudo-hexagonal  in  character. 
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1.   Calotte  Group.    RCO,.    Rhombohedral 

CALCITE.    Calc  Spar;  Calcareous  Spar. 
Kbombohedr&l.     Axis  c  =  0-8M3. 


<T,*  0001  A  lOU  -    44°  ^ 

M,  0001  A  0ll2  -    26°  15- 

me,  lOTO  A  OlT2  -    83°  45'. 

it',  lOll  A  TlOl  =    71°  56'. 
MM',  403l  A  i401  =  114*  10' 

m'  0ll2  A  l012  -    45°    3' 

*♦',  0554  A  5054  -    84°  32) 

j",  0221  A  2021  =  101°    9' 


wr',  2l3l  A  23Tl  •=  75°  22*. 
W,  2l3l  A  3T2l  -  35°  36'. 
w'i,  2l3l  A  1231  -  47°  U'. 
W'.  3251  A  5551  -  70°  58". 
iW",  3251  A  SHl  -  45*  32'. 
re«,  3251  A  235T  -  29°  16'. 
U\  2154  A  3T54  =  20°  361'. 
uw',  3l35  A  4l35  -  16°    o'. 


•  See  the  stereographic  projection,  Fig.  1 


I.  108. 
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Habit  of  crystals  very  varied,  as  shown  in  the  figures,  from  obtuse  to  acute 
rhombohedral;  from  tluu  tabular  to  long  prismatic;  and  scalenobedral  of 
many  types,  often  highly  modified. 

Twins  (see  Figs.  419-426,  p.  168) :  (1)  Tw.  pi.  c(OOOl),  common,  the  cry»- 
tals  having  the  same   vertical    axis.      (2)  Tw. 
p!.   «(0ll2),  very   common,    the  vertical   axes  ■"** 

inchned  127''291'and52*'30i';  often  producing 
twinning  lamellee  as  in  Iceland  Spar,  which  are, 
in  many  cases,  of  secondary  origin  as  in  granular 
limestones  (tig.  750);  this  twinning  may  be 
produced  artificially  (see  p.  188).  (3)  Tw.  pi. 
r(lOll),  not  common;  the  vertical  axes  inclined 
90°  46'  and  89**  14'.  (4)  Tw.  pi.  /(025l),  rare; 
the  axes  intersect  at  angles  of  53°  46'  and 
126°  14'. 

Also  fibrous,  both  coarse  and  fine;  sometimes 
lamellar;  often  granular;  from  coarse  to  impal-  SeeUon  of  crystallme  limeBtone 
pable,  and  compact  to  earthy.     Also  stalactitic,  in  palaiiied  light 

tuberoae,  nodular,  and  other  imitative  forms. 

Cleavage:  r(lOTl)  highly  perfect.  Parting  ||  6(0112)  due  to  twinning. 
Fracture  conchoidal,  obtained  with  difficulty.  H.  =  3,  but  varying  with 
the  direction  on  the  cleavage  face;  earthy  kinds  softer.  G.  =  2'714,  in  pure 
crystals,  but  varying  somewhat  widely  in  impure  forms,  as  in  those  contain- 
ing iron,  manganese,  etc.  Luster  vitreous  to  subvitreous  to  earthy.  Color 
white  or  colorless;  also  various  pale  shades  of  gray,  red,  green,  blue,  violet, 
yellow;  also  brown  and  black  when  impure.  Streak  white  or  grayish. 
Transparent  to  opaque. 

Optically  — .  Birefringence  very  high.  Refractive  indices  for  the  D  line: 
»  =  1-65849,  «  =  1-48625. 

Con^i.  —  Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOi  =  Carbon  dioxide  44'0,  lime  56'0 
=  100.  Small  quantities  of  magnesium,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  and  lead  may 
be  present  replacing  the  calcium. 

Var.  —  The  Tarietiea  are  veiy  numeroua,  and  divene  in  appearanoe.  They  depend 
mainly  on  the  foUoiring  points:  difFerencee  in  dTSt&Uisation  and  Btnictural  condition, 
[uvsence  of  impiuitin,  etc.,  the  extremffi  being  perfect  cryetala  and  earthy  massive  forms; 
also  on  compoeition  as  affected  by  isomorphouH  replacement. 

A.  Vasistixs  based  Chieflt   tttok  Crybtalueation    and  Accidbntai.  Imfubitibb 

1.  Ordinary.  Id  crystals  and  cleavable  masses,  the  crystals  varying  very  widdy  in 
^bit  aa  already  noted.  Dog-Uiotk  Spar  is  an  acute  scalenobedral  form;  Nau-head  opor, 
a  composite  variety  baving  the  form  suggested  by  the  name.  The  transparent  variety 
from  Iceland,  used  for  polariiins  prisms,  etc.,  is  called  Iceland  Spar  or  DrnMy-refraeling 
Spar.  As  regards  color,  crystalliied  calcite  varim  from  the  kinds  which  are  perfectly 
dear  and  colorless  through  yellow,  pink,  purple,  blue,  to  brown  and  black.  The  color  is 
usually  pale  except  as  caused  by  impurities.  These  impurities  may  be  pyrite,  native 
raippe^  malachite,  sand,  etc.;  tney  arc  eometUnep  arranged  in  symmetrical  form,  aa 
d^Knding  upon  the  growth  of  the  crystals  and  hence  produce  many  varieties. 

Fontain^leau  limestone,  from  FoDtainebleau  aod  Nemours,  France,  containj9  a  large 
amount  of  sand,  some  60  to  63  p.  c,    SiUceous  calcite  crystals  come  from  S.  D.,  Wy.,  Cal., 

2.  Pibrout  and  lameliar  kind*.  Satin  Sp^  is  fine  fibrous,  with  a  ailky  luster;  resembles 
Ghnua  pypeum,  also  called  satin  spar,  but  is  much  harder  than  gypaum  and  eServesces 
with  aetds.    LiMinile  is  a  fibrous  variety,  probably  pseudomorphoua  after  some  organic 
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Araentine  is  a  pearly  lamellar  calcite^  the  lamelbe  more  or  less  undulating:  color  white, 
grayish,  yellowish.  AphriUf  in  its  harder  and  more  sparry  variety,  is  a  foliated  white 
pearly  calcite,  near  argentine;  in  its  softer  kinds  it  approaches  chalk,  though  lighter, 
pearly  in  luster,  silvery  white  or  yellowish  in  color,  soft  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  more 
or  less  scaly  in  structure.  Aphirite  has  been  thought  to  he  aragonite  pseudomorphous 
after  gypsum. 

3.  Orantdar  massive  to  cryptocrystalline  kinds:  LimesUmet  Marble,  Chalk. 

QranuUxr  limestone  or  Saccharotdal  limestone,  so  named  because  like  loaf  sugar  in  frac- 
ture, varying  from  coarse  to  very  fine  granular,  and  hence  to  compact  limestone;  colora 
are  various,  as  white,  yellow,  reddish,  green;  usually  they  are  clouded  and  give  a  handsome 
effect  when  the  material  is  polished.  When  such  limestones  are  fit  for  polishing,  or  for 
architectural  or  ornamental  use,  they  are  called  marbles.  Many  varieties  have  special 
names.  Shell-^marble  consists  largely  of  fossil  shells;  Lumachelle  or  fire^marble  is  a  dark 
brown  shell-marble,  with  brilliant  fire-like  or  chatoyant  internal  reflections.  RuinrmBahk 
is  a  kind  of  a  yellow  to  brown  color,  showing,  when  {x>lished,  figures  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  fortifications,  temples,  etc.,  in  ruins,  due  to  infiltration  of  iron  oxide,  etc. 

Lithographic  stone  is  a  very  even-grained  compact  limestone,  of  buff  or  drab  color;  as 
that  of  Solenhofen,  Bavaria.  Hydraulic  limestone  is  an  impure  limestone  which  after  ijmi- 
tion  sets,  i.e.,  takes  a  soUd  form  under  water,  due  to  the  formation  of  a  silicate.  The 
French  varieties  contain  2  or  3  p.  c.  of  magnesia,  and  10  to  20  of  silica  and  alumina  (or 
clay).  The  varieties  in  the  United  States  contain  20  to  40  p.  c.  of  magnesia,  and  12  to  30 
p.  c.  of  silica  and  alumina.  Hard  comvact  limestone  varies  from  nearly  pure  white,  through 
grayish,  drab,  buff,  yellowish,  and  redaish  shades,  to  bluish  gray,  dark  orownish  gray,  and 
black,  and  sometimes  variously  veined.  Many  kinds  make  l>4^utiful  marble  when  pol- 
ished. Bed  oxide  of  iron  produces  red  of  different  shades.  Shades  of  green  are  due  to 
iron  protoxide,  chromium  oxide,  iron  silicate. 

(fhalk  is  white,  grayish  white,  or  yellowish,  and  soft  enough  to  leave  a  trace  on  a  board. 
It  is  compK)sed  of  the  shells  of  minute  sea  ormnisms.  Ccucareous  marl  is  a  soft  earthy 
deposit,  with  or  without  distinct  fragments  of  sneUs;  it  generally  contains  much  day,  and 
graduates  into  a  calcareous  clay. 

Odlile  is  a  granular  liniestone,  its  grains  minute  concretions,  looking  somewhat  like  the 
roe  of  fish,  the  name  coming  from  (o6v.  egg.  Pisolite  consists  of  concretions  as  large  ofteD 
as  a  small  pea,  or  larger,  having  usually  a  distinct  concentric  structiu'e. 

Deposited  from  calcareous  springs,  streams,  or  in  caverns,  etc.  (a)  Stalactites  are  cal- 
careous cylinders  or  cones  that  hang  from  the  roofs  of  limestone  caverns,  and  which  are 
formed  from  the  waters  that  drip  through  the  roof;  these  waters  hold  some  caldum 
bicarbonate  in  solution,  and  leave  calcium  carbonate  to  form  the  stalactite  when  evapora- 
tion takes  place.  '  Stalactites  vary  from  transparent  to  nearly  opaque;  from  a  crystalline 
structure  with  single  cleavage  directions  to  coarse  or  fine  granular  deavable  and  to  radi- 
ating fibrous;  from  a  white  color  and  colorless  to  yellowisn  my  and  brown,  (b)  Stahif 
mite  is  the  same  material  covering  the  floors  of  caverns,  it  oemg  made  from  the  waters 
that  drop  from  the  roofs,  or  from  sources  over  the  bottom  or  sides;  cones  of  it  sometimes 
rise  from  the  floor  to  meet  the  stalactites  above.  It  consists  of  layers,  irregularly  curved, 
or  bent.  Stalagmite,  or  a  solid  kind  of  travertine  (see  below)  when  on  a  large  scale,  is  the 
alabaster  stone  of  andent  writers,  that  is,  the  stone  of  which  ointment  vases,  of  a  certain 
form  caUed  alabasters,  were  made.  A  locality  near  Thebes,  now  weU  known,  was  largely 
explored  by  the  ancients,  and  the  material  has  often  been  hence  called  Egyptian  alabaster. 
It  was  also  formerly  called  onyx  and  onychites  because  of  its  beautiful  banded  structure. 
In  the  arts  it  is  often  now  called  Oriental  alabaster  or  onyx  marble.  Verjr  beautiful  marble 
of  this  kind  is  obtained  in  Algeria.  Mexican  onyx  is  a  similar  material  obtained  from 
Tecali,  Puebla,  Mexico;  also  in  a  beautiful  brecciated  form  from  the  extinct  crater  of  Zem- 
poaltepec  in  southern  Mexico.  Similar  kinds  occur  in  Missouri,  Arizona,  San  Luis  Obisoo 
CJo.,  California,  (c)  Calc^nter,  Travertine,  Calc  Txtfa.  Travertine  is  of  essentially  the 
same  origin  with  stalagmite,  but  is  distinctively  a  deposit  from  springs  or  rivers,  especially 
where  in  large  deposits,  as  alon^  the  river  Anio,  at  Tivoli,  near  Rome,  where  the  deposit  is 
scores  of  feet  in  thickness.  Similar  material  is  being  deposited  at  the  Mammoth  Hot 
Spring,  Yellowstone  Park,  (d)  Agaric  mineral;  Rock-milk  is  a  very  soft  white  material, 
breakmg  easily  in  the  fingers,  deposited  sometimes  in  caverns,  or  about  sources  holding 
lime  in  solution,  (e)  Bock-meal  is  white  and  light,  like  cotton,  becoming  a  powdo*  on 
the  slightest  pressure. 

B.  Varieties  based  upon  Composition 

These  Include:    DolomUic  caldte.    Contains  magnesium  carbonate,  thus  graduating 
toward  true  dolomite.    Also  baricaUnte  (which  contains  some  BaCOi);   similarly,  stronr 
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Hanoealeiie  (STCO»),JerrocalcUe  (FeCOi),  manoanocalcite  (MnCX)i)  (see  under  agnolUe, 
p.  582),  zincocalcite  (ZnCOi),  plumbocalcOe  (PbCOj),  cobal'ocalcUe  (CoCOa). 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  infusible,  glows,  and  colors  the  flame  reddish  yellow;  after  ignition 
the  assay  reacts  alkaline;  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  imparts  the  characteristic 
lime  color  to  the  flame.  In  the  soUd  mass  effervesces  when  moistened  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  fragments  dissolve  with  brisk  effervescence  even  in  cold  acid.  See  further  under 
anEffoniUf  p.  447. 

Diff.  —  Distinguishing  characters:  perfect  rhombohedral  cleavage;  softness,  can  be 
scratched  with  a  knife;  cdffervescence  in  cold  dilute  acid;  infusibility.  Less  hard  and  of 
lower  specific  gravitv  than  aragonite  (which  see).  Resembles  in  its  different  varieties  the 
other  rhombohedral  carbonates,  but  is  less  hard,  of  lower  specific  gravitv,  and  more 
readily  attacked  bv  acid.  Also  resembles  some  varieties  of  barite,  but  has  lower  specific 
gravity;  it  is  less  nard  than  feldspar  and  harder  than  gypeum. 

Micro.  —  Recosnixed  in  thin  sections  by  its  low  refraction  and  very  high  birefringence, 
the  polarisation  colors  in  the  thinnest  sections  attaining  white  of  the  highest  order.  The 
ne^tive  interference  figure,  with  many  closely  crowdra  colored  rings,  is  also  duoacter- 
istic.  The  rhombohedral  cleavage  is  often  shown  in  the  fine  fracture  lines;  systems  of 
twinned  lamelhe  often  conspicuous  (Fig.  750),  especially  in  crystalline  limestone. 

Artif.  —  Crystals  of  calcite  are  formed  when  a  solution  of  calcium  carbonate  in  dilute 
carbonic  acid  is  evaporated  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Calcite  is  formed  when 
aragonite  is  heated,  the  transformation  being  complete  at  470°. 

Obs.  —  Calcite,  in  its  various  forms,  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of 
minerals.  Beds  of  sedimentary  limestone,  formed  from  organic  remains,  shells,  crinoids, 
corals,  etc.,  yield  on  metamorphism  crystalline  limestone  or  marble,  and  in  connection 
with  these  crystallized  calcite  and  also  deposits  in  caves  of  staJactita  and  stalagmites  often 
occur.  Common  with  the  seolites  in  cavities  and  veins  of  igneous  rocks  as  a  result  of 
alteration,  and  similarly  thou^  less  abundant  with  granite,  syenite,  etc.  A  freauent 
mineral  in  metalliferous  deposits,  with  lead,  copper,  silver,  etc.  Deposited  from  lime- 
bearing  waters  as  calc  sinter,  travertine,  etc.,  especially  in  connection  with  hot  springps  as 
at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  in  the  Yellowstone  region. 

Some  of  the  best  known  localities  for  crystallized  calcite  are  the  following:  Andrea»- 
berg  in  the  Harz  Mts.;  the  mines  of  Freiberg,  Schneeberg,  etc.,  in  Saxony;  Kapnik  in 
Hungary;  Aussig  in  Bohemia;  Bleiberg  in  Carinthia;  Traversella  in  Piedmont,  Italy; 
Elba.  In  Enp^iand  at  Alston  Moor  and  Egremont  in  Cumberland;  Matlock,  Derbyshire; 
Beer  Alston  m  Devonshire;  at  numerous  points  in  Cornwall;  Weardale  in  Durham; 
Stank  mine.  Lancashire.  In  twin  crystals  of  great  variety  and  beauty  at  GuanaiuatOi 
Mexico.  Tne  Iceland  spar  has  been  obtained  from  Iceland  near  Helgustadir  on  the  Eske- 
fiord.  It  occurs  in  a  large  cavity  in  basalt.  The  crystals,  usually  i^owing  the  fundamental 
rhombohedron,  are  often  coated  with  tufts  of  stilbite. 

In  the  United  States,  crystallized  calcite  occurs  in  N.  Y.,  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.^  especially 
at  the  Rossie  lead  mine;  m  Jefferson  C!o.,  near  Oxbow:  dog-tooth  spoTj  in  Niagara  Co.. 
near  Lockport,  with  pearl  8]>ar,  celestite,  etc.:  in  Lewis  Co.,  at  Ley  den  nd  Lowville,  and 
at  the  Martinsburg  lead  niine;  at  Anthony  s  Nose  on  the  Hudson,  formerly  groups  of 
large  tabular  crystals:  twins  from  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  Co  In  N.  J.,  at  Bergen,  yd- 
low  calcite  with  datoute,  etc.  In  Va.,  at  Wier's  cave,  stalactites  of  great  beauty;  abo  in 
the  large  caves  of  Ky.  In  pyramidal  cr>'8tals  from  Kelly's  Island,  Lake  Erie.  At  the 
Lake  Superior  copper  mines,  complex  crystals  often  containing  scales  of  native  copper. 
At  Warsaw,  111.,  m  great  variety  of  form,  lining  geodes  and  implanted  on  quartz  crystals; 
at  Quincy.  In  Mo.,  with  dolomite,  near  St.  Louis;  also  with  sphalerite  at  Joplin  and  other 
points  in  the  zinc  re^on  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  state,  the  crystals  usually  scaleno- 
nedral  and  of  a  wme-yellow  color.  Wis.,  from  Hazel  Green.  FVom  the  Bad  Lands, 
S.  D.  In  Nova  Scotia,  at  Partridge  Island,  a  wine-colored  calcite,  and  other  interesting 
varieties. 

Use.  —  In  the  manufacture  of  mortars  and  cements;  as  a  building  and  ornamental 
material;  as  a  flux  in  metallurgical  operations;  Iceland  spar  is  used  to  make  polarizing 
prisms;  chalk  as  a  fertilizer,  in  whitewsAh,  etc. 

Thinoute.  a  tufa  deposit  of  calc  um  carbonate  occurring  on  an  enormous  scale  in 
north-western  Nev.;  also  occurs  about  Mono  Lake,  Cal.  It  forms  layers  of  interlaced 
crystals  of  a  pale  yellow  or  light  brown  color  and  often  skeleton  structure  except  when 
covered  by  subsequent  deposit  of  calcium  carbonate. 
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DOLOMITE.    Pearl  Spar  pt. 
Tri-rhombohedral.     Axis  c  =  0-8322. 

MM',  40?1  A  3401  =  113'  63'. 

Habit  rbombohedral,  usually  r(lOll)  or  iif(40il);  the  presence  of  rhom- 
bohedrons  of   the  second  or  third 
™1  ""*  series  after  the  phenacite  type  very 

characteristic.  The  r  faces  com- 
monly curved  or  made  up  of  sub- 
individuals,  and  thus  pacing  into 
saddle-shaped  forms  (Fig,  752). 
Also  granular,  coarse  or  fine, 
resembling  ordinary  marble. 

Cleavage:  r(10ll)  perfect. 
Fracture  subconchoidal.  Brittle. 
H.  =  3'5-4.  G.  "2'8-2'9.  Luster  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly  in  some  vari- 
eties. Color  white,  reddish,  or  greenish  white;  also  rose-red,  green,  brown, 
gray  and  black.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Optically  — .  u  =  1-68174. 
c  =  1-50256. 

Comp.  —  Carbonate  of  calcium  and  magnesium  (Ca,Mg)COi;  for  nor- 
mal dolomite  CaMgCiOe  or  CaCOjMgCOa  =  Carbon  dioxide  47-9,  lime  30-4, 
magnesia  21 -7  =  IW,  or  Calcium  carbonate  54-35,  magnesium  cartxtnate  46-65 
=  100.  Varieties  occur  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  two  carbonates  varies  from 
1:1.  The  carbonates  of  iron  and  manganese  also  frequently  enter  replacing 
the  magnesium  carbonate  and  grading  to  ankerite ;  rarely  cobalt  and  zinc 
carbonates. 

P7T.,  etc  —  B.B,  acts  like  colcite.  In  solution  gjvea  teMa  for  magneHum  and  lUiuD; 
for  arm.  FragmentA  thrown  into  cold  acid,  unlike  calcite,  are  only  verv  slowly  acted  upnn, 
if  at  all,  while  in  powder  in  warm  acid  the  mineral  ia  readily  dissolve"!  with  effervescence. 
The  ferriferous  dolomitea  become  brown  on  expoaure. 

Diff.  —  Resembles  calcite  (see  p.  441),  but  generally  to  be  diatinguidied  in  that  it  does 
not  effervesce  readily  in  the  mass  m  cold  acid. 

Artif.  —  Artificial  dolomite  has  been  formed  in  several  ways.  The  results  of  many  ex- 
periments would  indicate  that  heat  and  pressure  are  favorable  for  its  fonnation.  Sea 
water  in  contact  with  calcium  carbonate  when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  produced  dolomite. 
It  bas  be^  observed  that  such  reactions  take  place  more  readily  with  aragonite  iban 
with  calcite,  indicating  the  possibility  of  coral  deposits  (aragomte)  being  transformed 
into  dolomite. 

Micro.  —  Similar  to  calcite  in  thin  sections  except  that  it  more  often  shows  crysUtl 
outlines  and  lees  commonly  polyeynthetic  twinning. 

Obs.  —  Mseaive  dolomite  constitutes  extensive  strata,  called  limestone  strata,  in  various 
r^ons,  as  In  the  dolomite  re^on  of  the  southern  Tyrol.  Crystalline  and  compact  varieties 
are  often  associated  with  serpentine  and  other  magncsian  rocks,  and  with  ordinary  lime- 
stones. Dolomite,  as  a  rock,  is  of  secondary  origin,  having  been  transformed  from  onlinso' 
limestone  by  the  action  of  solutions  containing  magnesium.  This  change,  called  dbiomift- 
zaiion,  may  take  place  in  various  ways.  The  more  favorable  conditions  would  involve 
heat,  pressure,  high  magnesium  content  of  waters  and  long  periods  of  time.  Consequently 
tiie  older  and  more  deeply  buried  in  the  earth's  crust  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  a  lime- 
stone being  convert^  into  dolomite.  Dolomite  is  also  commonly  a  vein  mineral,  freaucntiy 
occurringwith  various  metallic  ores.  Some  prominent  localities  are:  Leogang  in  SaUbur^ 
Austria;  Schemnitz  and  Kapnik  in  Hungary;  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  Germany.  In  Switiei^ 
land,  at  Bex,  in  crystals;  also  in  the  Binnental:  Traversella  in  Piedmont  and  Campolon^, 
Italy.     In  unusual  dark  colored  crystals  from  Teruel,  Spain. 

In  the  United  States,  in  Vcr.,  at  Roxbury.  In  N.  J.,  at  Hoboken.  In  N.  Y.  at  Lock- 
port,  Niagara  Falls,  etc.;  at  the  Tilly  Foster  iron  mine,  Brewster,  Putnam  Co.,  with  mag- 
netite, chondrodite.    In  Pa.  at  Pbcenixville.    In  saddle-shaped  crystals  with  the  s|dialerite 
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of  Jopliiif  Mo.  In  N.  C.  at  Stony  Point,  Alexander  Go.  In  fine  eryetals  from  AIamo8a» 
Alae^a. 

Named  after  Dolomieu  (1750-1801),  who  annoimced  some  of  the  maiked  characteristics 
of  the  rock  in  1791  —  its  not  effervescing  with  acids*  while  burning  like  limestone,  and 
solubility  after  heatinf;  in  acids. 

Use.  —  As  a  buildmg  and  ornamental  stone;  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  cements: 
for  the  production  of  magnesia  used  in  the  {Mreparation  of  refractory  linings  in  metallurgical 
furnaces. 

Ankerite.  CaCX)i.(Mg,Fe,Mn)C()i.  or  for  normal  ankerite  2CaC0t.Mg00k.FeG(V 
In  rhombohedral  crys  als;  rr'  lOll  A  1101  *73°  48'  also  crystalline  massive,  granular, 
compact.  G.  -  2-95-3*1.  Color  white,  gray,  reddish.  Occurs  with  siderite  at  the  Styiian 
mines.    From  Traversdla,  Italy.    With  the  hematite  of  northern  New  York. 

ICAGNESITE. 

Rhombohedral  Axis:  c  =  0-8112.  rK  1011  A  IlOl  =  IT  36'.  Crystals 
rare,  usually  rhombohedral,  also  prismatic.  Commonly  massive;  granular 
cleavable  to  very  compact;  earthy. 

Cleavage:  r(lOll)  perfect.  fVactureflat  concboidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  3*&- 
4'5.  G.  —  3-0-3*12,  cr3rst.  Luster  vitreous;  fibrous  varieties  sometimes 
silky.  Color  white,  yellowish,  or  grayish  white,  brown.  Trans{MU«nt  to 
opaque.    Optically  — .     w  =  1*717.    c  =  1*515. 

Comp.  —  Magnesium  carbonate,  MgCOi  =  Carbon  dioxide  52'4,  mag- 
nesia 47-6  =»  100.    Iron  carbonate  is  often  present. 

BreuMierUe  contains  several  p.  c.  of  FeO:  G.  »  3-3 '2;  idiite,  veDowish,  brownish, 
rardy  black  and  bituminous;  often  becoming  bfown  on  exposure,  and  hence  called  Brown 
Spar. 

Pyr^  etc  —  B.B.  resembles  calcite  and  dolomite,  and  like  the  latter  is  but  slif^tly  acted 
upon  by  cold  acids;  in  powder  is  readily  dissolved  with  effervescence  in  warm  hydxY>- 
chloric  acid.    In  solution  gives  stron|(  test  for  magnesium  with  little  or  no  calcium. 

Oba.  —  Found  as  a  secondary  mmeral  formed  by  the  alteration  of  various  TnagnAainn 
minerals;  in  talcose  schist,  serpentine  and  other  ma^esian  rocks,  also  gypsum;  as  veins 
in  serpentine,  or  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  form  a  vanetv  of  verd-antique  marble.  Occurs 
at  HiiibechQtz  in  Moravia;  at  Kraubat  and  Maria-ZeU,  Styria;  Gremer  in  the  ZiUertal, 
Tyrol,  Austria;  Snarum,  Norway. 

In  the  United  States,  in  Mass.,  at  Bolton:  at  Roxbury,  veining  serpentine;  in  Md.,  at 
Barehills,  near  Baltimore;  in  Pa.,  in  mrstals,  at  West  Goshen,  Chester  Co^  near  Texas, 
Lancaster  Go.{  in  Gal.  it  is  mined  in  Tulare,  Kern,  Santa  Clara,  Sonoma  Cos.  and  else- 
where. A  white  saccharoidal  magnesite  resembling  stetuary  marble  has  been  found  as 
loose  Uocks  on  an  island  in  the  St.  lAwrence  River,  near  the  Thousand  Island  Park.  In 
small  prismatic  crystals  from  Orangedale^  Nova  Scotia. 

Use.  —  In  the  preparation  of  magnesite  brick  for  the  linings  of  metallui^cal  furnaces; 
in  the  manufacture  of  various  chemical  oompoimds,  as  epsom  salte,  magnesia,  ete. 

Intermediate  between  magnesite  and  siderite  are: 

MBsmTB.  2MgC0,.FeC0».  rr'  lOTl  A  TlOl  -  72*  46'.  G.  -  3-35-3  36.  UsuaDy 
in  flat  riiombohedrons  (e,  0ll2)  with  rounded  faces.    Traversella,  Piedmont,  Italy. 

PisTOMESFTB.  MgCOt.FeCOi  »  Magnesium  carbonate  420,  iron  carbonate  58*0  «  100. 
rr'  lOll  A  IlOl  »  72^  42^.  G.  >  3 '42.  Thumberg,  Salsburg,  Austria;  also  TraverseUa, 
Italy. 

SmSRITB.*  Chalybite,  Spathic  Iron. 
Rhombohedral.    Axis  c  —  0*8184. 

or,    0001  A  lOTl  =  43**  23'.  rr'       1011  A  1101  =    73*    0*. 

cM,  0001  A  40?1  =  75**  11'.  MM',  40il  A  i401  =  113"  42'. 

or,    0001  A  05,^1  «  78**    3'.  «',       OSSl  A  5051  =  115*  50'. 

erf,    0001  A  0881  =  82^  28'.  dd\     088l  A  8081  =  118*  18J'. 

Crystals  oommonly  rhombohedral  r  (1011)  or  e(0112)  the  faces  .often 
curved  and  built  up  of  sub-individuals  like  dolomite.    Often  cleavable  massive 
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to  coarse  or  fine  granular.  Also  in  botryoidal  and  globular  forms,  subfibrous 
within,  occasionsSi^ silky  fibrous;  compact  and  earthy. 

Cleavage:  r(lOll)  perfect.  Fracture  uneven  or  subconchoidal.  Brittle. 
H.  =»  3"6-4.  G.  =  3'83--3'88.  Luster  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly.  Color 
ash-gray,  yellowish  gray,  greenish  gray,  also  brown  and  brownish  i^,  rarely 
green;  and  sometimes  white.  Streak  white.  Translucent  to  subtransluccDt. 
Optically  -.     «  =  1-873.    c  =  1-633. 

Comp.  —  Iron  protocarbonate,  FeCOs  =  Carbon  dioxide  37-9,  iron  pro- 
toxide 62-1  =  100  (Fe  =  48*2  p.  c).  Manganese  may  be  present  (as  in 
oligoniUf  manganospherite),  also  magnesium  and  calcimn. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  gives  ofif  COs,  blackens  and  becomes  mag- 
netic. B.B.  blackens  and  fuses  at  4 '5-5.  With  the  fluxes  reacts  for  iron,  and  with  sooa 
and  niter  on  platinum  foil  generally  gives  a  manganese  reaction.  Only  slowly  acted  upon 
by  cold  acid,  out  dissolves  with  brisk  effervescence  in  hot  hvdrochloric  acid.  Exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  darkens  its  color,  rendering  it  often  of  a  blackish  brown  or  brownish  red 
color. 

Diff.  —  Characterized  by  rhombohedral  form  and  cleavage.  Specific  gravity  higher 
than  that  of  calcite,  dolomite  and  ankerite.  Resembles  some  sphalerite  but  lacks  the 
resinous  luster,  differs  in  cleavage  angle  and  vields  COs  (not  HtS)  with  hydrochloric  add. 

Obs.  — ^fSiderite  may  form  as  "  bo^  ore  "  by  the  action,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  of 
organic  matter  in  a  bicarbonate  solution.  It  may  also  be  formed  by  the  action  of  fenous 
solutions  upon  limestones.  It  freauently  occurs  also  as  a  vein  mineral.  It  occurs  in  many 
of  the  rock  strata,  in  gneiss,  mica  slate,  cla^  slate,  and  as  clay  iron-etone  in  connection  with 
the  Coal  formation  and  many  other  stratified  deposits.  It  is  often  associated  with  metallic 
ores.  At  Freiberg,  Saxony,  it  occurs  in  silver  mmes.  In  Cornwall  it  accompanies  tin.  It 
is  also  found  accompanying  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  galena,  chalcocite,  tetrahedrite.  Occa- 
sioxitdly  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  trap  rocks  as  spherosideriie  in  globular  concretions.  Exten- 
sive deposits  occur  in  the  Eastern  Alps,  in  Stvria  and  Carinthia  at  Tavetsch,  Switserland. 
At  Harzgerode  and  ebewhere  in  the  Harz  Mts.,  it  occurs  in  fine  crystals  in  gray-wacke; 
also  in  Cornwall  of  varied  habit  at  many  localiti^  at  Alston-Moor,  and  Tavistock,  Devon- 
shire. In  large  rhombohedrons  from  Allevard,  France.  Fine  cleavage  masses  occur  with 
cryolite  in  Greenland. 

In  the  United  States,  in  Ver.,  at  Plymouth.  In  Mass.,  at  Sterling.  In  Conn.,  at  Rox- 
bury,  an  extensive  vein  m  quartz,  traversing  gneiss.  In  N.  Y.,  a  series  of  deposits  occur  in 
Columbia  Co^  at  the  Rossie  iron  mines,  St.  Laawrence  Co.  In  N.  C,  at  Fentr^  and  Har- 
lem mines.  The  argillaceous  carbonate,  in  nodules  and  beds  (clay  ironstone),  is  abundant 
in  the  coal  regions  of  Pa.,  Ohio,  and  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  a  clay-bed  under  the 
Tertiary  along  the  west  side  of  Chesapeake  ^ay  for  50  m. 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  iron. 

RHODOCHROSTTE.    Dialogite. 

Rhombohedral.  Axis  c  =  08184,  rr"  lOTl  A  TlOl  =_73**  0'.  Distinct 
crystals  not  common;  usually  the  rhombohedron  r(lOTl);  also  e(0ll2), 
with  rounded  striated  faces.  Cleavable,  massive  to  granular-massive  and 
compact.  Also  globular  and  botryoidal,  with  columnar  structure,  sometimes 
indistinct.;  incrusting. 

Cleavage:  r(lOll)  perfect.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  3'5-4*5. 
G.  =  3-45--3'60  and  higher.  Luster  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly.  Color 
shades  of  rose-red;  yellowish  gray,  fawn-colored,  dark  red,  brown.  Streak 
white.    Translucent  to  subtranslucent.    Optically  — .    w  =  1*820.    €  =  1*600. 

Comp.  —  Manganese  protocarbonate,  MnCOs  =  Carbon  dioxide  38*3, 
manganese  protoxide  61*7  =  100.  Iron  carbonate  is  usually  present  even  up 
to  40  p.  c  ,  as  in  manganosiderite;  sometimes  the  carbonate  of  calcium,  as  in 
manganocalcitej  also  magnesium,  zinc,  and  rarely  cobalt. 

Ihrr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  changes  to  gray,  brown,  and  black,  and  decrepitates  strongly,  but  is 
infusible.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  and  borax  in  O.F.  gives  an  amethystine-colored  bead, 
in  R.F.  becomes  colorless.     With  soda  in  O.F.  a  bluish  green  manganate.     Dissolves  with 
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effervesqence  in  warm  hydrochloric  acid.  On  exposure  to  the  air  changes  to  brown,  and 
some  bright  rose-red  varieties  become  paler. 

Diff.  —  Characterized  by  its  pink  color,  rhombohedral  form  and  cleavage,  effervescence 
in  acids. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  commonly  in  veins  along  with  ores  of  silver,  lead  and  copper,  and  with 
other  ores  of  manganese.  Found  at  Schemnitz  and  Kapnik  in  Hungary;  Na^^y^  in  Tran- 
sylvania; Ppniie  is  a  ferriferous  variety  from  Roumania;  in  Germany  at  Fr^berg  in  Sax- 
ony; at  Diez  near  Obemeisen  in  Nassau;  at  Daaden,  Rheinprovinz;  in  Belgium  at 
Moet-Fontaine  in  the  Ardennes.  A  varietv  containing  45  per  cent  of  zinc  carbonate  from 
Rosseto,  Elba,  has  been  called  zincorodocnrointe.  In  the  United  States  at  Branchville, 
Ck)nn.;  in  N.- J.,  with  franklinite  at  Mine  Hill,  Franklin  Furnace.  In  Col.,  at  the  John 
Reed  mine,  Alicante,  Lake  Co.,  in  beautiful  clear  rhombohedrons;  also  at  the  Oulay  mine, 
near  Lake  City  and  Alma,  Park  Co.;  in  Chaffee,  Gilpin  and  Ouray  Cos.  In  Mon.,  at  Butte 
City.    Abundant  at  the  silver  mines  of  Austin,  Nev.    At  Placentia  Bay,  Newfoundland. 

Named  rhodochrosite  from  />6dof,  a  rose,  and  xp^^^t  color;  and  dicUogile,  from  diaXoyrit 
doubt. 

Use.  —  A  minor  ore  of  manganese. 

SIOTHSGNITE.    Calamine  pt.    Dry-bone  ore  Afin^«. 

Rhombohedral.  Axis  c  =  0-8063.  rr'  lOTl  A  IlOl  =  72^  20'.  Rarely 
well  crystallized;  faces  r(lOll)  generally  curved  and  rough.  Usually  reni* 
form,  botryoidal,  or  stalactitic,  and  in  crystalline  incrustations;  also  granular, 
and  sometimes  impalpable,  occasionally  earthy  and  friable. 

Cleavable:  r(lOll)  perfect.  Fracture  uneven  to  imperfectly  conchoidal. 
Brittle.  H.  =  5.  G.  =  4-30-4'45.  Luster  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly. 
Streak  white.  Color  white,  often  grayish,  greenish,  brownish  white,  some- 
times green,  blUe  and  brown.  Subtransparent  to  translucent.  Optically  — . 
«  =  1-818.    €  =  1-618. 

Comp.  —  Zinc  carbonate,  ZnCOs  =  Carbon  dioxide  35«2,  zinc  protoxide 
64-8  =  100.  Iron  carbonate  is  often  present  (as  in  monhetmite);  also  manga- 
nese and  cobalt  carbonates;  further  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates  in 
traces;  rarely  cadmium  and  indium. 

Pyr.^  etc  —  In  the  closed  tube  loses  carbon  dioxide,  and,  if  pure,  is  yellow  while  hot 
and  white  on  cooling.  B.B.  infusible,  giving  characteristic  sine  niame;  moistened  with  co- 
balt solution  and  heated  in  O.F.  gives  a  green  color  on  cooling.  With  soda  on  charcoal 
coats  the  coal  with  the  oxide,  which  is  yellow  while  hot  and  white  on  cooling:  this  coating, 
moistened  with  cobalt  solution,  gives  a  green  color  after  heating  in  O.F.  Soluble  m 
hydrochloric  acid  with  effervescence. 

Diff.  —  Distinguished  from  calamine,  which  it  often  closely  resembles,  by  its  efferves- 
cence in  acids. 

ObjB.  —  Found  both  in  veins  and  beds,  especially  in  company  with  galena  and  sphalerite; 
also  wi^ih  copper  and  iron  ores.  It  usually  occurs  m  calcareous  rocks,  and  is  generaUy  asso- 
ciated with  calamine,  and  sometimes  with  limonite.  It  frequently  replaces  limestone,  pseu- 
domorphs  after  calcite  crjrstals  being  often  observed.  Commonly  a  secondary  mineral  and 
is  often  produced  by  the  action  of  carbonated  waters  upon  zinc  sulphide.  Often  is  in  a 
porous,  boney-combi-like  material^  known  commonly  as  '^ry-bone"  ore. 

Found  at  Nerchinsk  in  Siberia;  at  Dognaczka  in  Hungary;  Bleiber^  and  Raibel  in 
Carinthia;  Wiesloch  in  Baden  and  at  Altenber^,  Germany.  Moresnet  m  Belgium  and 
Altenberg.  In  the  province  of  Santander^  Spam,  at  Fuente  ViesRO.  In  England,  at 
Roughten  Gill,  Alston  Moor,  near  Matlock,  m  tne  Mendip  HiUs,  and  elsewhere:  in  Ireland, 
at  Donegal.  At  Laurion,  Greece,  varieties  of  many  colors;  from  Sardinia,  from  Broken 
Hill,  New  South  Wales. 

In  the  United  States,  in  Pa.,  at  Lancaster  abundant,  the  variety  called  "dry-bone";  at 
the  Ueberroth  mine,  near  Bethlehem,  in  scalenohedirons.  In  Wis.,  at  Mineral  Point, 
Shullsburg,  etc.,  pseudomorphs  after  sphalerite  and  calcite.  In  la.,  at  Ewing's  diggings, 
N.  W.  of  Dubuque,  etc.  In  south-western  Mo.,  associated  with  sphalerite  and  calamine. 
In  Ark.,  at  Calamine,  Lawrence  Co.;  in  Marion  Co.  A  pink  cobaltiferous  variety  occurs 
at  Boleo,  Lower  California.  In  N.  M.  from  Socorro  Co.  and  in  translucent  green  botryoidal 
masses  from  Kelly.    In  Tooele  Co.,  Utah. 
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Named  after  James  SinithBon  (1754-1829),  who  foimded  the  SmithBoniaa  Inatitutiui  m 
Washington.    The  name  calamine  is  frequently  used  in  England,  cf.  calamine,  p.  S39. 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  «ino. 

Spluerocobaltite.  Cobalt  protocarbonate,  CoCOi.  Rhombohedrat.  In  small  ^faeri- 
cal  inaases,  with  crystalline  surface,  rarely  in  crystals.  G.  —  4'Q2-4'13.  Color  rosMcd. 
From  Schneeberg,  Saxony,    f^om  Boleo,  Lower  California. 


2.  Aragonite  Group.    RCOt.    Orthorhombic 
For  Ust  of  species,  see  p.  437. 
ARAGOmTB. 

Orthorhombic.    Axes a:b:c  =  062244  : 1  : 0-72056. 
mm'",  110  A  iTO  -  63' 48'. 
kk',      Oil  A  Oil  -  71°  33'. 
pp'.      111  A  III  -86°  241'. 
pp"',    HI  A  111  -50°  27'. 

Crystals  often  adcular,  aad  characterised  by  the  presence  of  acute  domes 
or  pyramids.    Twins:  tw.  pi.  Tn(llO)  commonly  repeated,  producing  pseudo- 


^f=^ 


kl^ 


hexagonal  forms  (see  Figs.  755-757).  Also  globular,  renilorm,  and  coralloidal 
shapes;  sometimes  columnar,  strai^t  or  divergent;  also  stalactitic;  incrustiiig. 

Cleavage:  ()(010)  distinct;  also  m(llO);  fc(OU)  imperfect.  Fracture 
subconchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  3-5-4.  G.  =  2-93-2-95.  Luster  vitreous, 
inclining  to  resinous  on  surfaces  of  fracture.  Color  white;  also  gray,  yel- 
low, green  and  violet;  streak  uncolored.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Op- 
tically -.  Ax.  pi.  II  a(lOO).  Bx  ±  c(OOl).  Dispersion  p>  v  small.  2  E 
=  30°  54'.     a  =  1-531.     fi  =  X-682.    y  =  1686. 

Comp.  —  Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOi  =  Carbon  dioxide  44'0,  lime  560 
=  100.     Some  varieties  contain  a  little  strontium,  others  lead,  and  rarely  rinc 

Aragonito  changes  to  calcite  at  470°. 

Var.  —  Ordinary,  (a)  Cry  Btallised  in  simple  or  oompound  QryBtals,  the  latter  much  the 
most  common;  often  in  radiating  groups  of  acicular  crystals.  Columnar;  also  fine  fibrous 
with  silky  luster,     (c)  Massive. 

Slaloctitie  or  etaiagmMe:  Either  compact  or  fibrous  in  structure,  as  with  calcite;  Spru- 
deiatein  is  stalactitic  from  Carlsbad,  Bohemia.  Corail»idal:  In  ^upin^  of  delicate  inter- 
lacing and  coalescing  stems,  of  a  anow-white  color,  and  lookingahttle  like  coral;  often  called 
Fio^rri.  Tamowitate  ia  a  kind  containing  lead  carbonate  (4  to  8  p.  c),  from  Tamowiti 
in  Silesia;  with  G.  =  2'99.  Zeyrinniie  is  a  calcareous  sinter^  probably  aragonite,  colored 
greenish  white  or  sky-blue  with  nickel,  from  Zcyring,  Styna.  NidiMMntie  is  aragonite 
oontaiiiing  sine  from  Leadville,  Col.,  and  the  Tintic  District,  Utah. 
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Pyr.y  etc  —  B.B.  whitens  and  falls  to  pieces,  and  sometimeBy  when  containing  strontia, 
imparts  a  more  intensely  red  color  to  the  flame  than  lime;  otherwise  reacts  liEe  calcite. 
When  immersed  in  cobalt  nitrate  solution  powder  turns  lilac  and  the  color  persists  on  boiling 
while  calcite  under  like  conditions  remains  uncolored  or  becomes  blue  on  long  boiling.  It 
is  stated  that  these  tests  are  not  always  strictly  reliable. 

Diff .  —  Distinsuished  from  calcite  by  higher  specific  gravity  and  absence  of  rhombo- 
hedral  deava^e;  from  the  zeolites  (e.g.^  natrolite),  etc.,  by  effervescence  in  acid.  Stron- 
tianite  and  witherite  are  fusible,  higher  m  specific  gravity  and  yield  distinctive  flames  B.B. 
The  resinous  luster  on  fracture  surfaces  is  to  be  noted. 

Artif.  —  Aragonite  will  form  when  solutions  of  calcium  carbonate  are  evaporated  at 
temperatures  from  80**  to  100";  it  will  form  at  lower  temperatures  if  Uie  solution  contains 
some  sulphate  or  small  amounts  of  the  carbonates  of  strontium  or  lead. 

Obs.  —  The  most  common  repositories  of  aragonite  are  beds  of  r^um;  also  beds  of 
iron  ore,  as  the  Styrian  mines,  where  it  occurs  in  coralloidal  forms,  and  is  denominated  fios^ 
ferri,  ** flower  of  iron**]  in  cavities  in  basalt  and  lavas ;  often  associated  with  copper  and  iron 
pyrites,  galena,  and  malachite.  It  constitutes  the  pearly  layer  of  shells  and  the  skeleton 
material  of  corals. 

First  discovered  in  Aragon,  Spain  (whence  its  name),  at  Molina  and  Valencia,  in  six- 
sided  i>ri8ms,  with  gypsum,  similarly  at  Dax.  France.  Ph>minent  localities  are  Bilin, 
Bohemia;  Racanbunto^  Silesia;  Leogang  in  Salzburg,  Austria;  Herrengrund,  Hungary; 
with  sulphur  in  Sicily  m  fine  prisms;  also  at  Alston  Moor  and  elsewhere,  England,  fine 
taperixig  crystals.    In  twins  frequently  replaced  by  native  copper  from  Coro-Coro.  Bolivia. 

In  fibrous  crusts  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  at  EdenviUe  and  Hossie,  N.  Y.;  Wooas  Mine, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.;  Warsaw,  lU.,  lining  geodes;  Mine-la-Motte,  Mo.,  in  crystals.  FIob- 
Jerri  in  the  Organ  Mte.,  N.  M.;  from  Bisbee,  Ariz. 

Ktypeite  is  calcium  carbonate  in  the  form  of  msolites  from  Carkbad,  Bohemia,  and 
Hammam-Meskoutine,  Algeria.  G.  »  2'58~270.  Decrepitates  when  heated  and  changes 
to  calcite. 

WITHERITS. 

Qrthorhombic.  Axes  a  :  6  :  c  «  0-6032  :  1  :  07302.  Ciystals  always  re- 
peated twins,  simulating  hexagonal  pyramids.  Also  massive,  columnar  or 
granular. 

Cleavage:  b(OIO)distinct;  m(llO)  imperfect.  Fracture  uneyen.  Brittle. 
H.  =  3-375.  •  G.  =  4*27^ -35.  Luster  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous  on  sur- 
faces of  fracture.  Color  white,  yellowish,  grayish.  Streak  white.  Subtrans- 
parent  to  translucent.     Optically  — .    a  =  1*529.    P  =  1-676.    y  =  1-677. 

Comp.  —  Barium  carbonate,  BaCOj  =  Carbon  dioxide  22*3,  baryta  77*7 
=  100. 

Pyr..  etc  —  B.B.  fuses  at  2  to  a  bead,  coloring  the  flame  yellowish  green ;  after  fusion 
reacts  alkaline.  B.B.  on  charcoal  with  soaa  fuses  easily,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  coal.  Solu- 
ble in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  this  solution,  even  when  very  much  diluted,  gives  with  sul- 
phuric acid  a  white  precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in  acids. 

Diff.  —  Distinguishea  by  its  high  specific  gravity;  efTervescence  in  add;  green  colora- 
tion of  the  flame  B.B.    Barite  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  at  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland,  with  galena;  at  Fallowfield  near  Hex- 
ham in  Northumberland;  Tamowitz  in  Silesia.  Leogang  in  Sb&lzbure,  Austria.  Near 
Lexinf^n,  Ky.,  with  barite.  In  a  silver-bearing  vein  near  Rabbit  Mt.,  Inunder  Bay,  Lake 
Superior.    From  Tsubaki  mine,  Prov.  Ugo,  Japan. 

Use.  —  A  minor  source  of  barium  compounds. 

Bromlite.  (Ba,Ca)COk.  In  pseudohexagonal  pyramids  (Figs.  611,  612,  p.  299).  I&- 
dioeSy  l*52fikl'670.    Bromky  Hill,  near  Alston,  Cumberland,  Enghind. 

STRONTIAinTE. 

Orthorhombic.    Axes  a:b  :c  ^^  0-6090  : 1  :  07239. 

Crystals  often  acicular  or  acute  spear-shaped,  like  aragonite.  Twins:  tw. 
pi.  m(llO)  common.    Also  columnar,  fibrous  and  granular. 

Cleavage:  m(llO)  nearly  perfect;  6(010)  in  traces.  Fracture  uneven. 
Brittle.    H.  =  3-5-4.    G.  =  3-680-3714.    Luster    vitreous;     inclining    to 
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resinous  on  faces  of  fracture.  Color  pale  asparagus-green,  apple-green;  also 
white,  gray,  yellow,  and  yellowish  brown.  Streak  white.  Transparent  to 
tranalucent.  Optically-.  Ax.  pi.  t|  6(010).  Bx  ±  c(OOl).  Diaperaion 
p  <v  small.     2E,  =  12"  17'.     a  =  2-520.     ff  =  1-667.     7  =  r667. 

Comp.  —  Strontium  carbonate,  SrCOg  =  Carbon  diozide  299,  strontia 
70-1  =  100.     A  little  calcium  is  sometimes  present. 

Pyr^  etc  —  B.B.  Hwelk  up,  throws  out  minute  sprouts,  fuara  only  on  the  thin  edges,  and 
cobra  Uie  flame  stroDtia-rea ;  the  assay  reacts  alxaline  after  ^nition.  Moistened  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  treated  cither  B.B.  or  in  the  naked  lamp  gives  an  inteose  red  color. 
Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid;  the  mediumly  dilute  solution  when  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  eivea  a  white  precipitate. 

DlS.  —  Differs  irom  related  minerals,  not  carbonates,  in  cfFervescii^  with  acids ;  has  a 
higher  specific  gravity  than  ora^nite  and  lower  than  witheritei   colors  the  flame  red  B.B. 

Obs,  —Occurs  at  Strontian  m  Argyllshire  and  in  Yorkshire,  En^and;  Claustal  in  the 
Han  Mts.,  Germany;  Braunsdorf,  near  Freiberg^  Saxony;  Leogang  in  &liburg,  Austria; 
near  Brixlegg,  Tyrol,  Austria  {calcwitroniianUe):  m  Westphalia,  Germany  in  fine  crystals 
near  Hamm,  and  at  the  Wilhelmine  mine  near  Altahlen. 

In  the  United  States,  occurs  in  N.  Y.  at  Schoharie,  at  Muacalonge  Lake,  GhaumoDt 
Bay  and  Theresa,  in  Jefferson  Co.;  MiflUn  Co.,  Pa. 

Um,  —  A  minor  source  of  strontium  o """ 


^ 


CERUSSI^.    Whit«  Lead  Ore. 

Orthorhombio.     Axes  o  :  6  :  c  =■  0-60997  :  I  :  0-72300. 

mm'",  110  A  iTO  -  62"  46'. 

fafc'.   Oil  AOTl  =  71°  44'. 

ii',       021  A  (fil  =  110°  40*. 

cp,        001  A  111  =54°  14'. 

pp'.      111  All!  =87°  42'. 

W  >  111  A  111  =  49'  59i'. 

Simple  crystals  often 
tabular  ||  i>(010),  pris- 
matic II  cans;   also  pyr- 

^ y  \  \     //  amidal.     Twins;  tw,  pi. 

,    /\^  ^^r  m(llO)    very     common, 

\^  "  contact-  and  penetration- 

twins,  often  repeated 
yielding  six-rayed  stellate  groups.  Crystals  grouped  in  clusters,  and 
aggregates.  Rarely  Sbrous,  often  granular  massive  and  compact;  earthy. 
Sometimes  stalactitic. 

Cleava^:  m(U0)  and  t(021)  distinct;  (>{010)  and  i(012)  in  traces. 
Fracture  conchoidal.  Very  brittle.  H.  =  3-3-5.  G.  =  6-46-6-574.  Luster 
adamantine,  inclining  to  vitreous,  resinous,  or  pearly;  sometimes  submetallic. 
Color  white,  gray,  grayish  black,  sometimes  tinged  blue  or  green  (copper); 
streak  uncolored.  Transparent  to  subtranslucent.  Optically  — .  Ax.  pi.  || 
6(010).  Bx  X  c(OOl).  Dispersion  p  >  f  large.  2  V  =  8°  14'.  a  ~  1-804. 
0  =  2-076.     7  =  2078. 

Comp.  —  Lead  carbonate,  PbCOi  =  Carbon  dioxide  16*5,  lead  oxide 
83.5  =  100. 

-  In  the  cloeed  tube  decrepitates,  loaea  carbon  dioxide,  turns  first  yellow,  and 


i^.  etc. 
:  a  higher  t( 


temperature  dark  red,  but  becomes  aeain  yellow  on  cooling.  B.B.  on  ch^i»al 
fuses  very  easily,  and  in  R.F.  yields  metallic  lead.  Soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid  with 
effervescence. 

Dill.  —  CharacteriEed  by  high  specific  gravity  and  adamantine  luster;  also  by  yielding 
lead  B.B.    Unlike  angleeite,  it  effervesces  with  nitric  add. 
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Artif .  —  Ceruasite  has  been  produced  artificially  by  the  alow  difiPusion  of  a  carbonate 
solution  into  a  lead  solution  through  a  porous  membrane;  by  the  action  of  a  carbonate 
solution  upon  a  lead  plate. 

Obs.  —  A  secondary  mineral  occurring  in  connection  with  other  lead  minerals,  and  is 
formed  from  galena,  which,  as  it  passes  to  a  sulphate,  may  be  changed  to  carbonate  bv 
means  of  solutions  of  calcium  bicarbonate.  It  is  found  in  Germany  at  Johanngeorgenstadt 
in  beautiful  crystals;  Friedrichsse^n,  Nassau;  Badenweiler,  Baden:  at  Claustal  in  the 
Han  Mts.  Other  important  localities  are  Monte  Poni,  Sardinia;  at  Bleiberg  in  Carinthia; 
at  Mies  and  Pribram,  £k)hemia;  in  England,  in  Cornwall:  at  East  Tamar  mine,  Devonshire; 
near  Matlock  and  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire:  at  Leaahill  and  Wanlockhead,  Scotland. 
Fine  crystals  from  Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales. 

Found  in  Pa.,  at  Phenixville.  In  Va.^  at  Austin's  mines,  Wythe  Co.  In  N.  C,  in  King's 
mine.  In  lead  mines  of  Wis.  but  rarely  m  crystals;  at  Hazel9*een,  crystals  coating  galena. 
In  Col.,  at  Leadville,  and  elsewhere.  In  Anz.,  at  the  Flux  mine,  Pima  Co.,  in  la^e  crys- 
talline masses;  in  crystals  at  the  Red  Cloud  mine,  Yuma  Co.  In  Utah  from  Flagstisiff 
mine;  in  Idaho  at  Wardner  and  Kingston. 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  lead. 

BARTTOCALCITE. 

Monoclinic.  Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  07717  :  1  :  06254;  j8  =  73*"  52'.  In  crya- 
tals;  also  massive. 

Cleavage:  m(llO)  perfect;  c(001)  less  so.  Fracture  uneven  to  suboon- 
choidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  4.  G.  =  3 -64-3 -66.  Luster  vitreous,  inclining  to 
resinous.  Color  white,  grayish,  greenish  or  yellowish.  Streak  white.  Trans- 
parent to  translucent.     Optically  — .    a  =  1-525.    P  =  1*684.    y  =  1*686. 

Comp.  —  Carbonate  of  barium  and  calcium,  BaCOj.CaCOi  =  Carbon 
dioxide  29*6,  baryta  51*5,  lime  189  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc  —  B.B.  colors  the  flame  yellowish  green,  and  at  a  high  temperature  fuses  on 
the  thin  edges  and  assumes  a  pale  ^een  color;  the  assay  reacts  alkaline  after  ignition. 
Soluble  in  culute  hydrochloric  acid  with  effervescence.  Dilute  solution  gives  an  abundant 
precipitate,  BaSOf,  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Ods.  —  Occurs  at  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberiand,  E^ngland,  in  limestone  with  barite  and 
fluorite. 

RoBASFFB.  2Cu0.3CuCOt.5ZnCOa?.  Manmullary  fibrous  of  a  bright  green  to  sky- 
blue  color.    From  Rosas  mine  at  Sulcis,  Sardinia. 

BismutosphXrite.  Bis(C0i)i.2Bii0i.  In  spherical  forms  with  radiated  structure. 
G.  »  7 '42.  Color  yellow  to  my  or  blackish  brown.  From  Schneeberg,  Saxony.  Also 
sparingly  at  Willimantic  and  rortland.  Conn.,  as  a  result  of  the  alteration  of  bismuthinite. 
From  the  Stewart  mine,  Pala,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 

Ratfierfordine.  Uranyl  carbonate,  UOiCOi.  A  yellow  ocher  resulting  from  alteration 
of  uraninite.    G.  =  4*8.    From  Uruguru  Mts.,  German  East  Africa. 

Puisite.  A  fluocarfoonate  of  the  cerium  metals,  [(Ce,La,Di)F|/3a(C0s)i.  Rhombo- 
hedral.  Crystals  small  and  slender.  Habit  pyramidal  or  prismatic.  Crystals  horixontallv 
grooved  due  to  oscillatory  combination  of  faces.  H.  «  4 '5.  G.  »  4*358.  Color  brownish 
vellow.  Optically  +.  «  =  1-676.  €  =*  1*757.  From  the  emerald  mines,  Muso,  Colom- 
bia; Ravalli,  Mon.;  Quincy,  Mass.;  Montorfano,  Italy;  Naisarsuk,  Greenland  {syn- 
ehUiU). 

Ccrdylile  is  a  parisite  containing  barium  from  Narsarsuk,  South  Greenland.  Other 
materialfrom  Narsarsuk  thought  to  be  a  new  species  and  named  aynehiHU  is  parisite. 

Bastnistte.  Hamartite.  A  fluocarbonate  of  the  cerium  metals  (RF)CO».  H.  «  4*5* 
G.  —  4*948.  Color  wax-yeUow  to  reddish  brown.  Uniaxial,  +•  strong  birefringence. 
ta  »  1*715.  From  the  Bastnas  mine,  Riddarhjrttan,  Sweden.  Also  in  parallel  growth  with 
tysonite  in  the  granite  of  the  Pike's  Peak  region  in  Colorado.  Found  to  the  east  of  Ambo- 
sitra,  Madagascar. 

Ancylite.  4Ce(OH)COs.3SrCOi.3H^.  Orthorhombic.  In  small  pyramids  with  curved 
faces  and  edffes.  H.  »4'5.  G.  —  3*9.  Color  lij^t  vellow,  orange,  brown,  gray.  Infu- 
sible.    From  Narsarsuk,  Greenland.     Weihyeite  is  a  related  mineral. 

Ambatoarinite.  A  carbonate  of  strontium  and  the  rare  earths.  Orthoriiombic?  In 
crystals  with  parallel  axe^*,  forming  skf^If ton-like  groups.  Index,  >  1*66.  From  Amba- 
toarina,  near  Ambositra,  Ma^iaga-Mrar. 
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PHOSGENITE. 

Tetragonal.  Axis  c  =  1*0876.  Crystals  prismatic;  sometimes  tabular 
II  c(OOl). 

Cleavage:  m(llO),  a(lOO)  distinct;  also  c(OOl).  Rather  sectile.  H.  =^ 
276-3.  G.  =  6'0-6*3.  Luster  adamantine.  Color  white,  gray,  and  yellow. 
Straak  white.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Optically  +.  w  =  2*114.  €  = 
2*140. 

Comp.  —  Chlorocarbonate  of  lead,  (PbCOaCOs  or  PbCOj.PbCU  =  Lead 
caibonate  49'0,  lead  chloride  51  0  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  melts  readily  to  a  jjreUow  globule,  which  on  cooling  becomes  white 
and  crystalline.  On  charcoal  in  R.F.  gives  metallic  lead,  with  a  white  coating  of  lead 
chloride.  Dissolves  with  effervescence  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  solution  reacts  for  chlorine 
with  silver  nitrate. 

Obs.  —  At  Cromford  near  Matlock  in  Derbyshire;  at  Gibbas,  Monte  Poni  and  Monte- 
vecchio  in  Sardinia.     From  Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales;  Dundas,  Tasmania. 

Northupite.  MjjCJOs.NaiCOj.NaCl.  In  isometric  octahedrons.  H.  =  3'5-4.  G.  = 
2'38.    White  to  yellow  or  gray,    n  =  1  '51A.    From  Borax  Lake,  San  Bernardino  Co.,  Cal. 

Tychite.  2MgCO,.2NajCO,.Na,S04.  Isometric.  Octahedral  habit.  H.  =  3*5.  G. 
=•2*5.  n  =»  1*51.  Very  rare.  From  Borax  Lake,  San  Bernardino  Co.,  Cal.,  associated 
with  northupite. 

B.    Acid,  Basic,  and  Hydrous  Carbonates 

Teschemacherite.  Acid  ammonium  carbonate,  HNH4C0t.  Orthorhombic.  In  yel- 
lowish to  white  crystals.  G.  —  1*45.  Indices,  1*423-1*536.  From  guano  deposits  of 
Africa,  Patagonia,  the  Chincha  Islands. 


liALACHTTE. 

Monoclinic.    Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  0'8809  :  1  :  04012;  fi  =  61°  50'. 

Crystals  rarely  distinct,  usually  slender,  acicular  prisms  {mm"'  110  A  110 
=  75°  40'),  grouped  in  tufts  and  rosettes.  Twins:  tw.  pi.  a(lOO)  common. 
Commonly  massive  or  incrusting,  with  surface  botryoidal,  or  stalactitic,  and 
structure  divergent;  often  delicately  compact  fibrous,  and  banded  in  color; 
frequently  granular  or  earthy. 

Cleavage:  c(OOl)  perfect;  6(010)  less  so.  Fracture  subconchoidal,  un- 
even. Brittle.  H.  =  3'5-4.  G.  =  3'^-403.  Luster  of  crystals  admantine, 
inclining  to  vitreous;  of  fibrous  varieties  more  or  less  silky;  often  dull  and 
earthy.  Color  bright  green.  Streak  paler  green.  Translucent  to  sub- 
translucent  to  opaque.    Optically  — .    jS  ==  1*88. 

Comp.  —  Basic  cupric  carbonate,  CuC03.Cu(OH)2  =  Carbon  dioxide 
19-9,  cupric  oxide  71*9,  water  8*2  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  blackens  and  yields  water.  B.B.  fuses  at  2,  coloring  the 
flame  emerald-green;  on  charcoal  is  reduced  to  metallic  copper;  with  the  fluxes  reacts  like 
cuprite.    Soluble  in  acids  with  effervescence. 

Diff.  —  Characterized  by  green  color  and  copper  reactions  B.B.;  differa  from  other 
copper  ores  of  a  green  color  in  its  effervescence  witn  acids. 

Artif.  —  Malachite  has  been  formed  artificially  by  heating  precipitated  copper  carbon- 
ate with  a  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  for  several  dajrs. 

Obs.  —  Common  with  other  ores  of  copper  and  as  a  product  of  their  alteration;  thus 
as  a  pseudomorph  after  cuprite  and  azurite.  Occurs  abundantly  in  the  Ural  Mts.;  at 
Chessy  in  France;  in  Cornwall  and  in  Cumberland,  England;  in  Germany  at  Rheinbreit- 
bach;  Dillenburg,  Nassau;  Betzdorf  near  Siegen.  At  the  copper  mines  of  Nizhni  Tagilsk, 
Russia;  with  the  copper  ores  of  Cuba;  Chile;  at  the  Cobar  mines  and  elsewhere  in  New 
South  Wales;  South  Australia;  Rhodesia.  In  crystals  from  Katanga,  Congo,  and  Min- 
douli,  French  Congo. 
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Occurs  in  N.  J.,  at  Schuyler's  mines,  and  at  New  Brunswick.  In  Pa.,  at  Cornwall, 
Lebanon  Co.;  at  the  Perkiomen  and  Phenixville  lead-mines.  In  Wis.,  at  the  copper  mines, 
of  Mineral  Point,  and  elsewhere.  Abundantly  in  fine  masses  and  acicular  crystals,  with 
calcite  at  the  Copper  Queen  mine,  Bisbee,  Cochise  Co..  Ariz.;  also  in  Graham  Co.,  at 
Morenci  (6  m.  from  Clifton),  in  stalactitic  forms  of  malachite  and  asurite  in  concentric 
bands.  At  the  Santa  Rita  mines,  Grant  Co.,  and  elsewhere  in  N.  M.  Tintic  district, 
Utah.  In  pseudomorphs  from  Good  Springs,  Nev.  Named  from  tiaXaxiii  maUowa,  in 
allusion  to  the  green  color. 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  copper;  at  times  as  an  ornamental  stone. 

AZURITE. 
Monoclinic.    Axes  a:b:c^  0*8501  : 1  :  0*8805;  jS  »  ST"  36'. 

761  762  76S 


mm 


/// 


110  A  lIO 
100  A  001 
001  A  101 
023  A023 


80"  41'. 
87**  36'. 
44*^46'. 
60**  47'. 


pp',  021  A  CSl 

cm,  001  A  110 

cd,  001  A  243 

hh%  221  A  22l 


120"  47'. 
88"  10'. 
64"  29'. 
73"  56'. 


Crystals  varied  in  habit  and  highly  modified.  Also  massive,  and  present- 
ing imitative  shapes,  having  a  columnar  composition;  also  dull  and  earthy. 

Cleavage:  p(021)  perfect  but  interrupted;  a(lOO)  less  perfect;  m(llO)  in 
traces.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  3-5-4.  G.  =  377-3*83.  Lus- 
ter vitreous,  almost  adamantine.  Color  various  shades  of  azure-blue,  passing 
into  Berlin-blue.  Streak  blue,  lighter  than  the  color.  Trani^parent  to  sub- 
translucent,    a  =  1730.    /3  =  1758.    7  =  1838. 

Comp.  —  Basic  cupric  carbonate,  2CuC08.Cu(OH)i  =  Carbon  dioxide 
25-6,  cupric  oxide  692,  water  52  =  100. 

P^.,  etc  —  Same  as  in  malachite. 

Tm,  —  Characterise  by  its  blue  color;  effervescenoe  in  nitric  add;  copper  reactions 
B.B. 

Artif .  — Azurite  has  been  formed  by  allowing  a  solution  of  copper  nitrate  to  lie  in  con- 
tact with  fragments  of  calcite  for  several  years. 

Ohs.  —  Occurs  in  splendid  crystallizations  in  France  at  Chessy,  near  Lyons,  whence  it 
derived  the  name  Chesiy  Copper  or  cheasylite.  Also  in  fine  crystals  in  Siberia;  Moldawa  in 
the  Banat,  Himgary ;  at  Wheal  Buller,  near  Redruth  in  Cornwall;  in  Devonshire  and  Derby- 
shire, England;  at  Broken  Hill  and  elsewhere  in  New  South  Wales;  South  Australia. 

Occurs  in  ra.,  at  Phenixville,  in  crystals.  In  N.  J.,  near  New  Brunswick.  In  Wis., 
near  Mineral  Point.  In  Ariz.,  at  the  Longfellow  and  other  mines  in  Graham  Co.;  with 
mi^achite  in  beautiful  crystals  at  the  Copper  Queen  mine,  Bisbee;  at  Morenci.  In  Grant 
Co.,  N.  M.  At  the  Mammoth  mine  in  the  Tintic  district  and  in  Tooele  Co.,  Utah.  In 
Cal^ Calaveras  Co.,  at  Hughes's  mine,  in  crystals. 

use.  —  An  ore  of  copper. 

Anricfaaldte.  A  basic  carbonate  of  zinc  and  copper,  2(Zn,Cu)COi,.3(ZnX;u)(OH)t. 
Orthorhombic?  In  drusy  incrustations.  G.  -  3'54-3*64.  Luster  pearly.  Color  pale 
men  to  sky-blue.  Indices,  1 '634-1 -682.  From  the  Altai  Mts.,  Mongolia;  Chessy,  near 
L*yons,  France;  Rezb^ya,  Hunmry;  Onddrroa,  Vizcaya,  Spain;  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  In 
the  United  States,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Salida,  Col.;  the  Scmta  Caterina  Mts.,  Ariz.;  Beaver 
CJo.,  Utah;  KeUy,  N.  M. 

Hydrozindte.  A  basic  zinc  carbonate,  perhaps  ZnC0s.2Zn(0H)i.  Massive,  fibrous, 
earthy  or  compact,  as  incrustations.    G.  —  3*58^3*8.    Color  white,  grayish  or  yellowish. 
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Index,  1*695.  Occurs  at  mines  of  zinc,  aa  a  result  of  alteration.  In  sreat  quantities  at  the 
Dolores  mine,  Santander,  Spain.  From  Chihuahua,  Mexico;  Bleyberg,  Bel^um;  Mai- 
fidano,  Sardinia.  In  the  Umted  States  at  Friedensville,  Pa.;  at  Linden,  in  Wis.;  Granby, 
Mo. 

Otavite.  a  basic  cadmiimi  carbonate  of  uncertain  composition.  In  crusts  showing  min- 
ute rhombohedral  crystals.  Color  white  to  reddish.  From  the  Otavi  district,  German 
Southwest  Africa. 

Hydrocerussite.  A  basic  lead  carbonate,  probably  2PbC0k.Pb(0H)i.  In  thin  odor- 
less hexagonal  plates.  Index,  2*07.  Occurs  as  a  coating  on  native  lead,  at  lAngban, 
Sweden;  with  galena  at  Wanlockhead,  Scotland. 

Dundasite.  A  basic  carbonate  of  lead  and  aluminiiun,  Pb(A10}i(C0i)s.4H|0.  In 
small  spherical  aggregates  of  radiating  acicular  crystals.  Color  white.  FVom  Dundas  and 
Mt.  R^ui,  Tasmania,  and  from  near  Trefriw,  Carnarvonshire,  Wales;  Wensley,  Derb3rshire; 
near  Maam,  County  Galway,  Ireland. 

DawBonite.  A  basic  carbonate  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  Na«Al(COs)i.2A](OH)f. 
Orthorhombic.  In  thin  incrustations  of  white  radiating  bladed  crystals.  Perfect  cleavage. 
m(IlO).  G.  »  2-40.  Indices,  1'466~1'596.  Found  on  a  feldspathic  dike  near  McGill 
Cc^ege,  Montreal.    From  the  province  of  Siena,  Pian  Castagnaio,  Tuscany,  Italy 


Thennonatrite.  Hydrous  sodium  carbonate,  NajCOi.HiO.  G.  =  1*5-1*6.  Occurs  ui 
various  lakes,  and  as  an  efflorescence  over  the  soil  in  many  dry  regions. 

Nesquehonite.  Hydrous  magnesiimi  carbonate,  M^Ot.3HiO.  In  radiating  groups 
of  prismatic  crystals.  G.  =  1-83-1 '85.  Colorless  to  white.  Biaxial.  — .  Indices,  l-4d6- 
1*526.    From  a  coal  mine  at  Nesquehoning,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa.    See  lansfordite,  p.  453. 

Natron.  Hydrous  sodium  carbonate,  NaiCO«.10HiO.  Occurring  in  nature  only  in 
solution,  as  in  the  soda  lakes  of  Egypt,  and  elsewhere,  or  mixed  with  the  other  sodium 
carbonates. 

Pirssonite.  CaCOs.NatCOs.2HiO.  In  prismatic  crystals,  orthorhombic-hemimorphic. 
H.  «  3.  G.  =  2-35.  Colorless  to  white.  Optically  +.  Indices,  1-504-1-575.  Borax 
Lake,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

6AY-LUSSITE. 

Monoclinic.    Axes  a:b:c^  1-4897  :  1  :  1*4442;  fi  =  78°  27'. 


764 


765 


mm    . 

110  A  ITO  =  111**  W, 

ee'. 

Oil  A  Oil  =  109*  30'. 

mey 

110  A  Oil  =  42°  21'. 

rr' 

112  A  112  «  69**  29'. 

Crystals  often  elongated  ||  a  axis;  also 
flattened  wedge-shaped.  Cleavage: 
m  (110)  perfect;  c  (001)  rather  difficult. 
Fracture  conchoidal.  Very  brittle. 
H.  =  2-3.  G.  =  1-93-1 -95.  Luster 
vitreous.  Color  white,  yellowish  white. 
Streak  uncolored  to  grayish.  Translu- 
cent. Optically  ~.  a  =  1'444,  /3  = 
1*517.,  7  =  1-518. 
Comp.  —  Hydrous  carbonate  of  calcium  and  sodium,  CaC03.Na2CQ8. 
5H2O  =  Calcium  carbonate  33-8,  sodium  carbonate  35*8,  water  304  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  Heated  in  a  closed  tube  decrepitates  and  becomes  opaque.  B.B.  fuses 
easily  to  a  white  enamel,  and  colors  the  flame  intensely  yellow.  Dissolves  in  acids  with  a 
brisk  effervescence;  partly  soluble  in  water,  and  reddens  turmeric  paper. 

Obs.  —  Abundant  at  La^^unilla,  near  Merida,  in  Venezuela,  in  crystals  disseminated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  small  lake,  m  a  bed  of  clay,  covering  irona.  Also  abundant  in  Little  Salt 
Lake,  or  Soda  Lake,  in  the  Carson  desert  near  Ragto^Ti,  Nev.,  deposited  upon  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water.  From  Sweetwater  Valley,  Wy.  Named  after  Gay  Luasac,  the  French 
chemist  (1778-1850). 
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Landumite.  Lai(GOs)t.9HflO.  In  thin  tabular  oithorhombio  cryatals;  also  granular, 
earthy.  G.  »  2'605.  Color  gra^rish  white,  pink,  yellowish.  Optically  — .  Found  coat- 
ing cerite  at  Bastn&s,  Sweden:  with  sine  ores  of  tne  Saucon  valley,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.;  at  the 
Siuidford  iron-ore  bed,  Morian,  N.  Y. 

TRONA.    Urao. 

Monoclinic.    Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  28460: 1:  29700;  P  =  77**  23'. 

ca,    001  A  100  =  77*  23'. 
CO,     001  A  111  «  75**  53 J'. 
00",  111  A  111  «  47"  35i'. 

Often  fibrous  or  columnar  massive. 

Cleavage:  a  (100)  perfect;  o  (Til) ;  c  (001)  in  traces. 
Fracture  uneven  to  subconchoidal.      H.  =  2*5-3. 
G.  =  2-11-2-14.    Luster  vitreous,  glistening.    Color 
gray    or    yellowish    white.      Translucent.      Taste    alkaline.    Optically—. 
Index,  1*507.  • 

Comp.  —  Na«CO,.HNaCO,.2H20  or  3Na«0.4CQi.5H,0  =  Carbon  diok- 
ide 38-9,  soda 41*2,  water  199  »  100. 

Chatard  established  the  above  composition  for  urao,  and  showed  that  trona,  sometimes 
called  ''sesquicarbonate  of  soda,"  is  an  impure  form  of  the  same  compound. 

Pyr.,  etc  —  In  the  dosed  tube  yields  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  B.B.  imparts  an 
intensdy  yellow  color  to  the  flame.  Soluble  in  water,  and  effervesces  with  acids.  Reacts 
alkaline  with  moistened  test-paper. 

Obs.  —  Found  in  the  province  of  Feszan,  Africa,  forming  thin  superficial  crusts;  Na- 
troun  lakes,  Een)t;  from  Vesuvius;  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  at  T«ayinil]a,  Venezuda. 
Efflorescences  of  trona  occur  near  the  Sweetwater  river.  Rocky  Mountains.  An  extensive 
bed  in  Churchill  Co.,  Nev.  In  fine  crystals  at  Borax  lake,  San  Bernardino  Co.,  Cal.,  with 
hanksite,  glauberite,  thenardite,  etc. 

Hydromagnesite.  Basic  magnesium  carbonate,  3MgC(X.Mg(OH)t.3HsO.  Crystals 
small,  tufted.  Also  amorphous;  as  chalky  crusts.  Color  and  streak  white.  Index,  1 '530. 
Often  occurs  with  serpentine;  thus  at  HrubschQtz,  in  Moravia;  at  Kraubat,  Styna,  etc. 
Also  similariv  near  Texas,  Pa. ;  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Material  closely  similar  from  salme  crusts 
on  lava  at  Alpharotea,  Santorin  Island,  has  been  called  giorgiosite, 

HTdrogk>bertite.  MgCOs.Mg(OH)i.2HiO.  In  lidit  sray  spherical  forms.  From  the 
neighborhood  of  PoHena,  Italy.    Deposited  from  PhilBps  Springs,  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 

Artinite.  MgCOt.Mg(OH)s.3HsO.  Orthorhombic.  Radiatins  fibrous.  H.  »  20. 
G.  »  2*0.  White.  /9  =  1*54.  From  Val  Latema  and  Emarede,  Val  Aosta,  Piedmont, 
Italy. 

Laaalordite.  3MgCOa.Mg(OH)3.21HiO.  Biaxial  -.  Indices,  1'42-1*503.  Occurs  as 
small  stalactites  in  the  anthracite  mine  at  Nesquehoning  near  Lansford,  SchuylkiU  Co., 
Pa.;  changed  on  exposure  to  nesquehonite. 

Bruniatemte.  MgCOk.5Mg(OH),.Fe(OH)«.4HsO.  Micaceous,' lamellar.  Perfect  cleav- 
age. Color  flesh-pink.  <a  »  1*53.  Found  in  an  old  asbestos  mine  at  Torre  Santa 
Maria,  Val  Malenco,  Lombardy,  Italy. 

Gajtte.  a  basic  hydrous  calcium,  magnesium  carbonate.  Rhombohedral  deavage. 
Granular  structure.  H.  »  3'5.  G.  »  2*62.  Color,  white.  Strong  birefringence.  Found 
near  PleSoe,  in  the  district  Gorskikotar,  Croatia. 

Stichtite.  2MgCO«.5Mg(OH)s.2Cr(OH)i.  Micaceous.  In  scales.  G. »  2*16.  Color 
lilac.  OpticaUy  imianal  or  feebly  biaxial.  Optically  — .  Index,  1*54.  An  alteration 
product  of  serpentine  from  Dundas,  Tasmania. 

Zantitt.  Emerald  Nickel.  NiCOi.2Ni(OH)s.4HtO.  In  mammiUary  incrustations;  also 
massive,  compact.  Color  emerald-green.  Occurs  on  chromite  at  Texas,  Lancaster  Co., 
PtL.;  at  Swinaness,  Unst,  Shetland;  Igdlokunguak,  Greenland. 

Hiwnln|rtonite>  A  hydrous  cobalt  carbonate.  A  rose-colored  incrustation,  soft  and 
earthy,    rrom  a  copper  mine  near  Finksburg,  Carroll  Co.,  Md.;  Boleo,  Lower  California. 
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Tengerite.  A  supposed  yttrium  carbonate.  In  white  pulverulent  coating.  On  gado- 
linite  at  Ytterby,  Sweden.  A  similar  mineral  is  associated  with  the  gadolmite  of  Llano 
Co.,  Tex. 

Bismutite.  A  basic  bismuth  carbonate,  perhaps  BisOi.COt.HsO.  Incrusting,  or  earthv 
and  pulverulent:  amorphous.  G.  —  6 -86-6 '9  Breith.j  7*67  Rg.  Color  white,  green,  yd- 
low  and  ^y.  Index,  2*25.  Occurs  in  Germany,  at  Schneebers  and  Johanngeorgenstadt, 
with  native  bismuth,  and  at  Joachimstal,  Bohemia.  In  the  United  States,  in  S.  C,  at 
Brewer's  mine;  in  Gaston  Co.,  N.  C. 

UranothaUite.  2CaCOi.U(COi)t.lOHiO.  In  scaly  or  granular  crystalline  aggregates. 
Color  siskin-green.    Occurs  on  uraninite  at  Joachimstal,  Bohemia. 

Liebigite.  A  hydrous  carbonate  of  uranium  and  calciiun.  In  mammillary  ooncretions, 
or  thin  coatings.  Color  apple-green.  Occurs  on  uraninite  near  Adrianople,  Turkey;  also 
Johanngeorgenstadt,  Gerxnany,  and  Joachimstal,  Bohemia. 

Voglite.  A  hydrous  carbonate  of  uranium,  calcium  and  copper.  In  aggregations  of 
crystalline  scales.  Color  emerald-green  to  bright  grass-green,  from  the  Eluas  mine,  near 
Joachimstal,  on  uraninite,  Bohemia. 


Oxygen  Salts 
2.  SILICATES 


The  Silicates  are  in  part  strictly  anhydrous,  in  part  hydrous,  as  the  seolites 
and  the  amorphous  clays,  etc.  Furthermore,  a  large  number  of  the  silicates 
yield  more  or  less  water  upon  ignition,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  known  that  they 
he,  therefore,  to  be  regaled  ^basic  (or  acid)  sOicates.  The  line,  however, 
between  the  strictly  anhydrous  and  hydrous  silicates  cannot  be  sharply  drawn, 
since  with  many  species  which  yield  water  upon  ignition  the  part  played  by 
the  elements  forming  the  water  is  as  yet  uncertain.  Furthermore,  in  the  cases 
of  several  groups,  the  strict  arrangement  must  be  deviated  from,  since  the 
relation  of  the  species  is  best  exhibited  by  introducing  the  related  hydrous 
species  immediately  after  the  others. 

This  chapter  closes  with  a  section  including  the  Titanates,  Silico-titanates, 
Titano-niobates,  etc.,  which  connect  the  Silicates  with  the  Niobates  and 
Tantalates.    Some  Titanates  have  already  been  included  among  the  Oxides. 


Section  A.  Chiefly  Anhydrous  Silicates 

I.  Disilicatesy  Polysilicates 

n.  Metasilicates 

m.  Orthosilicates 

IV.  Subsilicates 

The  DisiLiCATES,  RSisOs,  are  salts  of  disilicic  acid,  HsSisOs,  and  have  an 
oxygen  ratio  of  silicon  to  bases  of  4  :  1,  as  seen  when  the  formula  is  written 
after  the  dualistic  method,  R0.2Si02. 

The  Polysilicates,  R2Si308,  are  salts  of  polysilicic  acid,  H4Si308,  and 
have  an  oxygen  ratio  of  3  :  1,  as  seen  in  2R0.3Si02. 

The  Metasilicates,  RSiOs,  are  salts  of  metasilicic  acid,  H2Si0s,  and  have 
an  oxygen  ratio  of  2  :  1.    They  have  hence  been  called  bisUicates. 

The  Orthosilicates,  R2Si04,  are  salts  of  orthosilicic  acid,  H4Si04,  and 
have  an  oxygen  ratio  of  1  :  1.  They  have  hence  been  called  unisiUcaies.  The 
majority  of  the  siUcates  fall  into  one  of  the  last  two  groups. 
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Furthermore,  there  are  a  number  of  species  characterized  by  an  oxygen 
ratio  of  less  than  1  : 1,  e.g.,  3  :  4,  2  :  3,  etc.  These  basic  species  are  grouped 
as  SuBSiLiCATES.  Their  true  position  is  often  in  doubt;  in  most  cases  they 
are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  basic  salts  belonging  to  one  of  the  other  groups. 

The  above  classification  cannot,  however,  be  carried  through  strictly,  since 
-there  are  many  species  which  do  not  exactly  conform  to  any  one  of  the  groups 
named,  and  often  the  true  interpretation  of  the  composition  is  doubtful. 
Furthermore,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  group  of  species,  connected  closely 
in  all  essential  characters,  there  may  be  a  wide  variation  in  the  proportion  of 
the  acidic  element.  Thus  the  tricllnic  feldspars,  placed  among  the  polysiU- 
cates,  range  from  the  true  polysilicate,  NaAlSisOg,  to  the  orthosilicate, 
CaAl2Si208,  with  many  intermediate  compounds,  regarded  as  isomorphous 
mixtures  of  these  extremes.  Similarly  of  the  scapolite  group,  which,  how- 
ever, is  included. among  the  orthosilicates,  since  the  majority  of  the  compounds 
observed  approximate  to  that  type.    The  micas  form  another  example. 

I.  Disilicates,  BSisOft.    PolysiUcates,  RaSigOs 

PSTALITE. 

Monoclinic.  Cr3n3tals  rare  (caatorUe).  Usually  massive,  foliated  cleavable 
{petalite). 

Cleavage:  c  (001)  perfect;  o  (201)  easy;  z  (905)  difficult  and  imperfect. 
Fracture  imperfectly  conchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  6-6'5.  G.  =  2"39-2'46. 
Luster  vitreous,  on  c  (001)  pearly.  Colorless,  white,  gray,  occasionally  reddish 
or  greenish  white.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent  to  translucent,  a  = 
1'504.    6  —  1*510.    7  =  1*516. 

Comp.  —  LiAl(Si205)2  or  LijO.AljOs.SSiOi  =  Silica  784,  alumina  167, 
lithia,  4*9  =  100. 

Pjrr.^  etc.  —  Gently  heated  emits  a  blue  phosphorescent  light.  B.B.  fuses  quietly  at 
4  ana  gives  the  reaction  for  lithia.  With  borax  it  forms  a  clear,  colorless  glass.  Not  acted 
on  by  acids. 

OtM.  —  Petalite  occurs  at  the  iron  mine  of  Uto,  Sweden,  with  lepidolite,  tourmaline, 
spodumene,  and  quartz;  on  Elba  (castorite).  In  the  United  States,  at  Bolton,  Mass.,  with 
scapolite;  at  Peru,  Me.,  with  spodumene  in  albite.  The  name  pdalUe  is  from  TkraKovy  a 
leaf,  alluding  to  the  cleavage. 

Milaiite.  HKCasAlsfSitOi)*.  In  hexagonal  prisms.  H.  »  5'5-6.  G.  «  2*55-2*59. 
Colorless  to  pale  green,  glassy.    From  Val  Giuf,  Grisons,  Switzerland. 

Eudidymite.  HNaBeSiiOg.  Monoclinic.  In  white,  glassy,  twinned  crystals,  tabular  in 
habit.  H.  =6.  G.  =  2 '553.  Optically  +.  Indices,  1-545-1  "551.  Occurs  very  spar- 
ingly in  elseolite-svenite  on  the  island  Ovre-Aro,  in  the  Langesundfiord,  Norway;  from  Nar- 
sarsuk.  Greenland. 

Epididymite.  Same  composition  as  eudidymite.  Orthorhombic.  Tabular  ||  e  (001). 
Cleavage,  6(010)  and  c(OOl),  perfect.  H.  =  5-5.  G.  «  3*55.  Optically  -.  Indices, 
1*565-1*569.     Narsarsuk,  Greenland. 

RrvAiTE.  (Ca,Nas)8iiOs.  Monoclinic?  In  fibrous  aggregates.  H.  =5.  G.  *-  2*55. 
Color,  pale  lavender  to  dark  blue.  Fibers  show  parallel  extinction  with  positive  dongation. 
Easily  tusible.    Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.    Found  in  loose  nodules  on  Vesuvius. 
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Feldspar  Group 

a.  Moiiodiiiic  Section 

a  :b  :c  /5' 

Orthoclase  KAlSijOs  0-6585  :  1  :  05554         116''    3' 

Soda-Orthoclase        I  (K,Na)  AlSUOs 
boda-urtnociase        |  (Na,K)  AlSiaOg 

Hyalophane  (K2,Ba)Al2Si40ii       06584  :  1  :  05512         115"*  35' 

Celsian  BaAIjSijOg  0657    :  1  :  0554  115^    2' 

p.  Triclmic  Section 

Microcline  KAlSi^Os 

Soda-microcline  (K,Na)AlSi308 

Anorthoclase  (Na^KJAlSisOs 

Albite-anortiiite  Series.    Plagioclase  Feldspars 

a  :b  :c  a  0  y 


Albite          NaAlSiaOg           0*6335: 1:0-5577  94°    3'  116^29'  88^    9' 

0-6321:1:0-5524  93°    4'  116°  23'  90°    5' 

(mCaAlSoO  ^'6357: 1 : 05521  93°  23'  116°  29'  89°  59' 

0-6377:1:0-5547  93°  31'  116°    3'  89°  54^' 


Oligoclase 
Andesine 


Labra- 

dorite 
Anorthite     CaAljSijOs  06347 : 1 : 05501      93°  13'     1 15°  55'    91°  12' 

The  general  characters  of  the  species  belonging  in  the  Feldspab  Group 
are  as  follows: 

1,  CrystaUizaiion  in  the  monoclinic  or  triclinic  systems,  the  crystals  of  the 
different  species  resembling  each  other  closely  in  angle,  in  general  habit,  and 
in  methods  of  twinning.  The  prismatic  angle  in  all  cases  differs  but  a  few 
degrees  from  60°  and  120°. 

2,  Cleavage  in  two  similar  directions  parallel  to  the  base  c  (001)  and  clino- 
pinacoid  (or  brachypinacoid)  h  (010),  inclined  at  an  angle  of  90°  or  nearly  90°. 
3,  Hardness  between  6  and  6*5.  4,  Specific  Gravity  varying  between  25  and 
2-9,  and  mostly  between  2-55  and  275.  5,  Color  white  or  pale  shades  of 
yellow,  red  or  green,  less  conmionly  dark.  6,  In  composition  silicates  of  alu- 
minium with  either  potassium,  sodium,  or  calcium,  and  rarely  barium,  whfle 
magnesium  and  iron  are  always  absent.  Furthermore,  besides  the  several 
distinct  sf)ecies  there  are  many  intermediate  compounds  having  a  certain 
independence  of  character  and  yet  connected  with  each  other  by  insensible 
gradations;  all  the  members  of  the  series  showing  a  close  relationship  not  only 
in  composition  but  also  in  crystalline  form  and  optical  characters. 

The  species  of  the  Feldspar  Group  are  classified,  first  as  regards  form,  and 
second  with  reference  to  composition.  The  monoclinic  species  include  (see 
above) :  Orthoclase,  potassium  feldspar,  and  Soda-orthoclase,  potassium- 
sodium  feldspar;  also  Hyalophane  and  Celsian,  barium  feldspars. 

The  tridinic  species  include:  Microcline  and  Anorthoclase,  potassium- 
sodium  feldspars;  Albite,  sodium  feldspar;   Anorthite,  calcium  feldspar. 

Also  intermediate  between  albite  and  anorthite  the  isomorphous  sub- 
species, sodium-calcium  or  calcium-sodium  feldspars:  Oliooclase,  Andesine, 
Labradorite. 
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a.  Monodinic  Section 
ORTHOCLASB. 
Monoclinic.    Axes  a:b:c^  0*6585  :  1  :  05554;  p  ^  6S^  57'. 
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mm-,  110  A  ITO 
a',  130  A  T30 
ex,  001  A  TOl 
cy,       001  A  201 


6r  13'. 
68*48'. 
50*  16i'. 
80*  18'. 


en,  001  A  021 
nn',  021  A  (fil 
an,  001  A  110 
CO,    001  A  111 


44*  56J'. 
89*  63'. 
67*  47'. 
65*  14J'. 


Twins:  tw.  pi.  (1)  a  (100),  or  tw.  axis  c,  the  common  Carlsbad  twins, 
either  of  irregular  penetration  (Fig.  772)  or  contact  type;  the  latter  usually 
with  b  (010)  as  composition-face,  often  then  (Kg.  773)  with  c  (001)  and 
z  (lOl)  nearly  in  a  plane,  but  to  be  distinguished  by  luster,  cleavage,  etc. 
(2)  n  (021),  the  Baveno  twins  forming  nearly  square  prisms  (Fig.  774T,  since 
en  =  44°  56i',  and  hence  oc  =  89°  53';  often  repeated  as  fourlings  (Fig.  447, 
p.  171),  also  in  square  prisms,  elongated  ||  a  axis.     (3)  c  (001),  the  Manebach 
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twins  (Fig.  775),  usually  contact-twins  with  c  as  comp.-face.  Also  other  rarer 
laws. 

Crystals  often  prismatic  ||  c  axis;  sometimes  orthorhombic  in  aspect  (Fig. 
770)  since  c  (001)  and  z  (TOl)  are  inclined  at  nearly  equal  angles  to  the  vertical 
axis  ;  also  elongated  |  a  axis  (Fig.  771)  with  6  (010)  and  c  (001)  nearly  equally 
developed;  also  thin  tabular  ||  6  (010):  rarely  tabular  ||  a  (100),  a  face  not 
often  observed.  Often  massive,  coarsely  cleavable  to  granular;  sometimes 
lamellar.     Also  compact  crypto-crystalline,  and  flint-like  or  jasper-like. 

Cleavage:  c  (001)  perfect;  b  (010)  somewhat  less  so;  prismatic  m  (110) 
imperfect,  but  usually  more  distinct  parallel  to  one  prismatic  face  than  to  the 
other.  Parting  sometimes  distinct  parallel  to  a  (100),  also  to  a  hemi-ortho- 
dome,  inclined  a  few  degrees  to  the  orthopinacoid;  this  may  produce  a  satin- 
like luster  or  schiller  (p.  251),  the  latter  also  often  present  when  the  parting 
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is  not  distinct.  Fracture  conchoidal  to  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  6.  G.  «= 
2*57.  Luster  vitreous;  on  c  (001)  often  pearly.  Colorless,  white,  pale  yellow 
and  flesh-red  conunon,  gray;  rarely  green.    Streak  uncolored. 

Optically  negative  in  all  cases  (Fig.  776).  Ax.  pi.  usually  ±  b  (010), 
sometimes  1 1  6,  also  changing  from  the  former  to  the  latter  on  increase  of  tem- 
perature (see  p.  297).     For  advlaria  Bxa.r  A  c  axis  =  —  69°  11',  Bxft.bi  A 

c  axis  =  —69°  37'.  Hence  Bx«  and  the>extinction- 
direction  (Fig.  776)  inclined  a  few  degrees  only 
to  a  axis,  or  the  edge  b/c;  thus  +3°  to  +7° 
usually,  or  up  to  +10°  or  +12°  in  varieties  rich 
in  Na20.  Dispersion  p  >  v;  also  horizontal, 
strongly  marked,  or  inclined,  according  to  position 
^  of  ax.  pi.  Axial  angles  variable.  Birefring^ice 
low,  7  -  a  =  0007  -  0005.    For  adularia 

ay  =  1-5190,     /»y  «  1-5237,     7y  -  1*5280. 
.-.  2Vy  =  69°  43',    2Ey=  121*'  6'. 


:mSx^, 


Comp.  —  A  silicate  of  aluminium  and  potas- 
sium, KAlSijOg  or  K,O.Alj08.6SiO,  =  SiUca 
64-7,  alumina  18-4,  potash  16*9  =  100.  Sodium 
is  often  also  present,  replacing  part  of  the  potassium,  and  sometimes  exceeds  it 
in  amoimt;  these  varieties  are  embraced  under  the  name  soda-orthoclase 
(the  name  barbierUe  has  been  proposed  for  this  material  whose  existence,  as  a 
distinct  though  rare  mineral,  seems  to  have  been  proven). 

Var.  —  The  prominent  varieties  depend  upon  crystalline  habit  and  method  of  occur- 
rence more  than  upon  difference  of  composition. 

1.  Advlaria.  The  pure  or  nearly  pure  potassium  silicate.  Usually  in  crystals,  like 
Fig.  770  in  habit;  often  with  vicinal  planes;  Baveno  twins  common.  G.  »  2*565.  IraDs- 
p^ent  or  nearly  so.  Often  with  a  pearly  opalescent  reflection  or  schiller  or  a  delicate  play 
of  colors;  some  moonstone  is  here  included,  but  the  remainder  belonm  to  albite  or  other  of 
the  triclinic  feldspars.  The  original  adularia  (Adular)  is  from  the  St.  Gothard  region  in 
Switzerland.     Valencianilej  from  the  silver  mine  of  Valencia^  Mexico,  is  adularia. 

2.  Sanidine  or  glassy  feldspar.  Occurs  in  crystals,  often  transparent  and  glassy, 
embedded  in  rhyolite,  trachyte  (as  of  the  Siebengebirge,  Germany),  phonolite,  etc.  Habit 
often  tabular  ||  b  (010)  (hence  named  from  aoaasy  a  tablet,  or  board);  also  in  square  prisms 
(6,  c) ;  Carlsbad  twins  common.  Most  varieties  contain  sodium  as  a  prominent  constituent, 
and  hence  belong  to  the  soda-orthoclase.  Natronsanidine  is  a  sanidine-like  soda-ortho- 
clase from  a  soda  liparite  from  Mitrowitza,  Servia. 

RhyacolUe.  Occurs  in  glassy  crystals  at  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius;  named  from  pva^, 
stfeam  (lava  stream). 

3.  Isothose  is  said  to  be  a  variety  having  a  different  optical  orientation  than  normal 
orthoclase. 

4.  Ordinary.  In  crvstals,  Carlsbad  and  other  twins  common;  also  massive  or  deavable, 
varying  in  color  from  white  to  pale  yellow,  red  or  green,  translucent j  sometimes  aventurine. 
Here  belongs  the  conunon  feldspar  of  granitoid  rocks  or  granite  veins.  Usually  contains  a 
greater  or  less  percentage  of  so<£i  (soda-orthoclase).  Compact  cryptocrystalline  orthoclase 
makes  up  the  mass  of  much  felsite,  but  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  admixed  with  ouartz;  of 
various  colors,  from  white  and  brown  to  deep  red.  Much  of  what  has  been  called  ortho- 
clase, or  common  potash  feldspar,  has  proved  to  belong  to  the  related  triclinic  species, 
microchnc.  Cf.  p.  461  on  the  relations  of  the  two  species.  Chesterlite  and  Amazon  stone 
are  microcline;  also  most  aventurine  orthoclase.  Loxoclase  contains  sodium  in  considerable 
amount  (7 "6  NsiO);  from  Hammond,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  Murckisonite  is  a  flesh- 
red  feldspar  similar  to  perthite  (p.  460),  with  gold-yellow  reflections  in  a  direction  ±  b  (010) 
and  nearly  parallel  to  701  or  801  (p.  457) ;  from  Dawlish  and  Exeter,  England. 

The  spherulities  noted  in  some  volcanic  rocks,  as  in  the  rhyolite  of  Obsidian  Cliff  in  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  are  believed  to  consist  essentially  of  orthoclase  needles  with  quarts. 
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n  Iddin^;  much  magniGed)  as  they  appear  ii 


Pjrr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  fusts  at  5;  varieties  containing  much  BodA  are  mate  fusible.  Loxo 
cUse  fusee  at  4.  Not  acted  upon  b^  acids.  MixM  with  powdered  Rypaum  and  heated 
B.  B.  nvea  violet  potassium  Same  visible  through  blue  idass. 

DiS.  —  Characterized  by  its  cryHtalline  form  and  the  two  cleavages  at  right  anglee  to 
each  other;  harder  than  baritc  and  calcite:  not  attacked  by  acids;  difficultly  fusible.  Mas- 
siye  corundum  is  much  harder  and  has  a  hiRher  specific  gravity. 

Micro.  —  Diatinguiabed  in  ruck  sections hy  its  low  refraction  (1°'  relief)  and  lowjinter- 
ference-colors,  which  last  scarcely  rise  to  white  of  the  lirat  order  —  hence  lower  than  those 
of  quarti;  also  by  its  biaxial  character  in  convergent  li^t  and  by  the  distinct  cleavages. 
It  is  colorless  in  ordinary  light  and  may  be  limpid,  but  is  frequently  turbid  and  brownieh 
from  the  presence  of  very  minute  scales  of  kaohn  due  ta  alteration  from  weathering;  this 
chaagc  is  especially  common  in  the  older  granular  rocks,  as  granite  and  gneiss. 

Jbllf.  —  Orthoclase  has  not  been  produced  artificially  by  the  methods  of  dry  fusion. 
It  can,  however,  be  crystallized  from  a  dry  melt  when  certain  other  substances,  like  tungstic 
acid,  alkaline  phosphates,  etc.,  are  added.  The  function  of  these  additions  in  the  reactions 
t  clear.    Orthoclase  is  more  easily  formed  by  hydrocheraical  methods.     ''  ' 


occurring  as  an  essential  constituent  of  granite,  ^eiss,  syenite,  tiao  porphyry,  further  (var., 
tanidiTte)  trachyte,  phonohte,  etc.  In  the  massive  granitoid  rocks  it  is  seldom  in  distinct, 
well-formed,  aeparaole  crystals,  except  in  veins  and  cavities;  such  crystals  are  more  com- 
mon, however,  m  volcanic  rocks  hkc  trachyte, 

Adularia  occurs  in  the  ciystalline  rocks  of  the  central  and  eastern  Alps,  associated  with 
amok^  quarti  and  albite.  abo  titanite,  apatite,  etc.;  the  crystals  are  often  coated  with 
chlonte;  also  on  Elba.  Fine  crystals  of  orthoclase,  often  twins,  are  obtained  from  Baveno, 
Ia0>  Maggiore,  Italy;  the  Fleimstal,  Tyrol,  Austria,  arcdvanety;  Bodenmais,  Carlsbad, 
and  Elbogen  in  Bohemia;  Striegau,  etc,  in  Silesia.  Also  Arendal  in  Norway,  and  near 
Shaitansk  in  the  Ural  Mts.;  Land's  End  and  St.  Agnes  jp  Cornwall;  the  Moume  Mta,, 
Ireland,  with  beryl  and  topai.  From  Tamagama  Yama,  Japan,  with  topaz  and  smoky 
quart!.  Moomtone  is  brought  from  Ceylon,  Crystals  of  gem  quality  from  Itrongahy, 
Madagascar.     ValencianiU  trom  Guanajuato,  Mexico.     Crystals  from  Eganville,  Ontario. 

In  the  United  States,  orthoclase  is  common  in  the  crystalline  rocks  of  New  En^and,  also 


of  States  south,  further  Colorado,  California,  etc.    Thus  at  the  Paris  tourmaline  locality, 
Me.     In  N,  H.,  at  Acworth.     In  Mass.,  at  South  Royalston  and  Barre.     In  Conn,,  at 
Haddam  and  Middletown,  in  large  coarse  crystals.     In  N.  Y.,  in  St,  Lawrence  Co.,  at 
Ronic;  at  Hammond  (loxoclnse) ;  in  Lewis  Co..  in  white  limralone  near  Natural  Bridge; 
■     'ly  and  Edenville,     In  Pa.,  in  crystals  at  Leiperville,  Minei   '  ""    "  '  " 

>  in  Kennett  Township.     InN.  C.,  at  Washington  Mine,  D 

nit  of  Mt.  Antero,  Chaffee  Co.,  in  fine  crystals,  often  t 
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Hftwk;  Kokomo,  Summit  Co.,  Robinson,  also  at  other  points.  Also  similarly  in  Nev.  and 
Cal.     Large  twin  crystolH  from  BairinRer  Hill,  Llano  Co.,  T(>xas. 

Alter.  —  Orthoclasc  is  frequently  altered,  eapeciallv  tbrou^  the  action  of  carbonated  or 
alkaline  waters;  the  final  result  is  often  the  removal  of  the  potash  and  the  formation  of 
kaolin.  Steatite,  talc,  chlorite,  leucil«,  mica,  laumaDtite,  occur  as  pseudomorphs  after 
orthoclase;  and  caaaiterite  and  calcite  often  replace  these  feldapara  by  some  procen  of  solu- 
tion and  substitution. 

Dm.  —  In  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  both  in  the  body  of  the  ware  and  in  the  glaM 
on  ite  Hurface. 


Pesthite.  As  first  described,  a  fleeh-red  aventurine  feldspar  from  Perth,  Ontario, 
Canada,  called  a  soda-orthoclase,  but  shown  by  Gerhard  to  consist  of  interlaminated  ortho- 
clase  and  albite.  Many  siroilar  occurrences  tiave  since  been  noted,  aa  also  those  in  which 
microcline  and  albite  are  giniilarly  intcrlamiDated,  the  latter  called  mieroriiTie-ptTthiie,  or 
microcline-albite-perthite:  thia  is  true  in  part  of  the  original  pcrthite.  When  the  structure 
ia  discernible  only  with  tne  help  of  the  microscope  it  is  called  microperthiU.  Br6gger  has 
investigated  not  only  the  microperthites  of  Norway,  but  also  other  feldspars  characteriied 
by  a  marked  Schiller;  he  asumes  the  existence  of  an  extremely  fine  interlamination  of  albite 
and  orthoclase  ||  SOl,  not  discernible  by  the  microscope  {crypto pcrthite),  and  connected 
with  secondary  planes  of  parting  ||  100  or  {|  SOl,  which  is  probably  to  be  explained  as  due  to 
incipient  alteration. 

Hyalophane.  (Ki,Ba)Al,(8iOi),  or  KiO.Ba0.2A]|Oi.8SiO|.  Silica  51-6.  alumina  219, 
baryta  16'4,  potash  101  =  100.  In  crystals,  like  adularia  in  habit  (Fig.  770,  p.  457);  also 
massive.  Cleavage:  c  (001)  perfect;  b  (010)  somewhat  less  so.  H.  -  6-0-5.  G.  =  2-805. 
Optically  — .  Q  =  1542.  0  =  1545.  7  =  1-547.  Occurs  in  a  granular  dolomite  in  the 
BinnenUil,  Switzerland;  also  at  the  manganese  mine  of  Jakobsberg,  Sweden.  Some  other 
feldspars  containing  7  to  15  p.  c,  BaO  have  been  described. 

Celaian.  BaAUSiiOi,  similar  in  composition  to  anorthite,  but  containing  barium  in- 
stead of  calcium.  Monoclinic.  In  crystals  showing  a  number  of  forms;  twinned  according 
to  Carlsbad,  Manebach  and  Bavcno  laws.  Usually  cleavable  massive.  H.  -^  6-6-5. 
G.  =  337.  ■  Extinction  on  6 (010)  =  28°  3'.  Colorless.  OpticaUy  +  .  a  =  1-5S4.  ^  = 
1*589.  7  =  r594.  From  Jakoh^berg,  Sweden.  Name  bor^to-ortAodam  given  to  mixtures 
of  c(Jsian  and  orthoclase.    Paracdsvin  from  Candoglia,  Piedmont,  Italy,  is  the  same  species. 

$.  TricUnic  Section 
mCROCLIHE. 

Triclinic.  Near  orthoclase  in  angles  and  habit,  but  the  ai^Ie  fee  (010  A 
001).=  about  89"  30'.  Twins:  like 
orthoclase,  also  polysynthetic  twinning 
according  to  the  albite  and  pericline  taws 
(p.  464),  common,  producing  two  series  of 
mie  lameUie  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  hence  the  characteristic  grating- 
structure  of  a  basal  section  in  polarised 
hght  (Fig.  779).  Also  massive  cleavable 
to  granular  compact. 

Cleavage:  c (00^)  perfect;  6(010)  some- 
what less  so;  Af  (110)  sometimes  distinct; 
m  (110)  also  sometimes  distinct,  but  less 
easy.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  6-6-5.  G.  =  2-54-2-37.  Luster 
vitreous,  oa  c  (001)  sometimes  pearly.  Color  white  to  pale  cream-yellow, 
also  red,  green.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Optically  — .  Ax.  pi.  nearly 
perpendicular  (82"-83°)  to  b  (010).  Bxo  incUned  15°  26'  to  a  normal  to  6 
(010).  Dispersion  p  <v  about  Bxo-  Extinction-ai^Ie  on  c  (001),  -HIS" 
30';  on  6  (010),  -j-S"  to  6°  (Fig.  784,  p.  462).  Optically  -.  a  =  1-522. 
p  -  1-526.     7  =  1-530.     2  V  =  83°. 
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The  essential  identity  of  oithodase  and  microcline  has  been  ureed  by  Mallard  and 
Michel-L^vy  on  the  ground  that  the  properties  of  the  former  would  belong  to  an  ajsgregate 
of  submicrosoopic  twinning  lamellse  of  the  latter,  according  to  the  sAhiie  and  pericline  laws. 

Comp.  —  Like  orthoclase,  KAlSijQs  or  KjO-AltCeSiOj  =  SiUca  647, 
alumina  18'4,  potash  16*9  =  100.  Sodium  is  usually  present  in  small  amount: 
sometimes  prominent,  as  in  soda-microeline. 

Pyr.  —  As  for  orthoclase. 

TnS.  —  Resembles  orthoclase  but  distinguished  by  optical  characters  (€.g.f  the  gratins 
structure  in  polarised  Ught,  Fig.  779);  also  often  shows  fine  twinning-striations  on  a  basal 
surface  (albite  law). 

Micro.  —  In  thin  sections  like  orthoclase  but  usually  to  be  distinguished  by  the  grating- 
like structure  in  polarized  light  due  to  triclinic  twinning. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  under  the  same  conditions  as  much  conunon  orthoclase.  The  beautiful 
amazonsUme  from  the  Ural  Mts.,  also  that  occurring  in  fine  groups  of  large  crystals  of  deep 
color  in  the  granite  of  Pike's  Peak,  Col.,  is  microcline.  Crystals  from  Ivigtut,  Greenland. 
From  Antsongombato  and  Antoboko  (amasonstone),  Madagascar.  CheMerliU  from  Poor- 
house  quarry,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  and  the  aventurine  fddsi>ar  ofMineral  £011,  Pa.,  belong  here. 
A  pure  variety  occurs  at  Magnet  Cove,  Ark.  Ordinary  microcline  is  conmion  at  many  points. 

Use.  —  Same  as  for  orthoclase;  sometimes  as  an  ornamental  material  (amazonstone). 

Anortfaodase.  Soda-microcline.  Atriclinicfeldsparwithacleavage-angle,  &c,010  AOOl, 
varying  but  little  from  90**.  Form  like  that  of  the  ordinary  feldspars.  Twinning  as 
with  orthoclase;  also  polysynthetic  according  to  the  albite  and  pericline  laws;  but  in  many 
cases  the  twinning  laminae  very  narrow  and  hence  not  distinct.  Rhombic  section  (see  p. 
462)  incUned  on  h  (DIG)  4°  to  6^  to  edge  b/c.  G.  =  2*57-2-60.  Cleavage,  hardness,  luster, 
and  color  as  with  other  members  of  the  group.  Optically  — .  Extinction-angle  on  c  (001) 
+5**  45'  to  +  2**;  on  h  (010)  6**  to  9.8**.  Bx»  nearly  ±  y  (201).  Dispersion  p>v\  hor- 
izontal distinct,  a  —  1*523.  /3  =  1*529.  y  =  1*531.  Axial  an^e  variable  with  tem- 
perature, becoming  in  part  monoclinic  in  optical  symmetry  between  86^  and  264°  C,  but 
again  triclinic  on  cooling;  this  is  true  of  those  containing  httle  calcium. 

Chiefly  a  soda-potaao,  feldspar  NaAlSijOs  and  KAlSijOg,  the  sodium  silicate  usually  in 
larger  proportion  (2  :  1,  3  :  1,  etc.),  as  if  consisting  of  albite  and  orthoclase  molecules.  Cal- 
cium (CaAlsSi/)t)  is  also  present  in  relatively  very  small  amount. 

These  triclinic  soda-potash  feldspars  are  chiefly  known  from  the  andesitic  lavas  of 
Pantelleria.  Most  of  these  feldspars  come  from  a  rock,  called  pantellerite.  Also  prominent 
from  the  augite-syenite  of  southern  Norway  and  from  the  "Rhomben-porphyr  "  near  Chria- 
tiania.  Here  is  referred  also  a  feldspar  in  crystals,  tabular  l|  c  (001),  and  twinned  according 
to  the  Manebach  and  less  often  Baveno  laws  occurring  in  the  lithophyses  of  the  rhyohte  of 
Obsidian  Cliff,  Yellowstone  Park.  It  shows  the  blue  opalescence  m  a  direction  paralld 
with  a  steep  orthodome  (cf.  p.  457). 

Albite-Anortfaite  Scries.    Plagiodase  PMspan  * 

Between  the  isomorphous  species 

Albite  NaAlSiaOg  Ab 

Anorthite  CaAlsSiiOs  An 

there  are  a  number  of  intermediate  subspecies,  regarded,  as  urg^  by  Tscher- 
mak,  as  isomorphous  mixtures  of  these  molecules,  and  defined  according  to  the 
ratio  in  which  they  enter;  their  composition  is  expressed  in  general  by  the 
formula  AbnAnai.    They  are: 

OuGOCLABE  AbftAni  to  AbsAni 

Andesine  AbsAui  to  AbiAui 

Labradorite  AbiAui  to  AbiAus 

and  Bytownite  AbiAui  to  AbiAn< 

From  albite  through  the  successive  intermediate  compoimds  to  anorthite 
with  the  progressive  change  in  composition  (also  specific  gravity,  melting 

*  The  triclinic  feldspars  of  this  series,  in  which  the  two  cleavages  &  (010)  and  c  (001)  are 
oblique  to  each  other,  are  often  called  in  general  plagiodaae  (from  vXayun,  Mique). 
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points,  etc.) ,  there  is  also  a  corresponding  change  in  crystallc^raphic  form,  and 
in  certain  fundamental  optical  properties. 

Cryatalline  Form.    The  axial  ratios  and  angles  given  on  p.  456  show  that 
these    triclinie    feldspars 
"*'  "*  approach  orthoclase  close- 

ly in  form,  the  most  ob- 
vious difference  being  in 
the  cleavage-angle  be  010 
A  001,   which    ia   90"   in 
orthoclase,  86°  24'  m  aJbite, 
and  85"  50'  in  anorthit«. 
There  is  also  a  change  in 
the  axial  angle  y,  which  b 
88"  in  albite,  about  90"  in 
oligoclase    and    andeaine, 
and  9 1 "  in  anorthite.     This 
PUgJoclaae  with  twinning  lamdl*.     Fig.  780  BecUon   11  c   transition      appears       still 
,    (001)  showing  vibration-directioiw  (rfT  Fig.  784),  ordin-   i"ore.    stniongly     m     the 
ary  light;  Fig.  781  Bection  in  polarized  light.  position  of  the  "rhombic 

section,"   by     which    the 
twins  according  to  the  pericline  law  are  united  as  explained  below. 

Twinning.  The  plagioclase  feldspars  are  often  twinned  in  accordance 
with  the  Carlsbad,  Baveno,  and  Manebach  laws  common  with  orthoclase 
Cp.  457).  Twiniung  is  also  almost  universal  according  to  the  aBnte  law 
—  twinning  plane  the  brachypinacoid;  this  is  usually  polysynthetic,  i.e., 
repeated  in  the  form  of  thin  lamellie,  giving  rise  to  fine  striations  on  the  basal 
cleavage  surface  (Figs.  780,  781).  Twinning  is  also  common  according  to  the 
■peridine  law  —  twinning  axis  the  macrodiagonal  axis  6;  when  polysynthetic 
this  gives  another  series  of  fine  striations  seen  on  the  brachypinacoid. 

The  compOBition-^lane  in  this  pericline  twiniung  is  a  plane  passing  through  the  crystal  in 
such  a  direction  that  its  intersections  with  the  priamatic  {aoee  and  the  brachypinacoid  make 
e^ual  plane  an^cs  with  each  other.  The  position  of  this  rhombic  section  and  the  consequent 
direction  of  the  atriationa  on  the  brachypinacoid  change  rapidly  with  a  small  variation  ia 
the  angle  y.  In  general  it  may  be  said  to  be  approximately  parallel  to  the  base,  but  in 
albite  it  is  inclined  backward  (+>  Figs.  782  and  784)  and  in  anorthite  to  the  front  (—    Fig. 


783);  for  the  intermediate  species  ito  position 


s  progresaively  with  the  oompoBition. 


to  -2';  for  libradorite  -9°  to  -10°;  4r  Anorthite  -15°  to  -IT. 


+P 


'  Durly  so  to  Ute  bani  pkiK,  u  h 

then  show  prominently  in  abaaa , 

Haux  the  gT^ting  Btnicture  characteristic 


If  the  oompontioa-plAne  is  at  risht  angles  o 

case  of  miciocline,  th'"  ""'■■"'■"•'•'••:''  i-mjiii. 
together  with  those  due  t 
<rfmicroline-  4 

Opliad  Characters.    There  * 

is  ^so  a  progreBBive  change  ^ 

in  the  poeition  of  the  ether- 
axes  and  the  optic  axial 
plane  in  paseing  from 
albite  to  anorthite.  This 
IB  moet  simply  exhibited  by 
the  pOBJtion  of  the  planes 
of  lignt-vibration,  as  observed 
in  sections  parallel  to  the 
two  cleavages,  basal  e  and 
brachy-pinacoidal  b,  in  other 
words  the  extinction-angle 
formed  on  each  face  with  the 
edge  b/c  (cf.  Fig.  784). 

The  approximate  position 
of  the  ether-axes  for  the 
different   feldspars  is  shown 

in  Fig.  785  (after  Iddings).  

TheaxisZdoes  not  vary  very  Projection  of  the  optical  directiooB  X,  Y  a 
much     frwn     the     rone     6c,      f>    (O'O)-     I.    Albite;    2.   Ohgoclase;    3,   nuun 
010  A  001,  but  the  axis   X      *,  Ulwiorite;  6,  Anorthite.    (Aft«»  Iddings) 
varies  widely,  and  hence  the  axial  plane  has  an  entirely  different  position 
in  albite  from  what  it  has  in  anorthite.     Furthermore  albite  is  optically  poe- 


Abioo        » 

An  0         u 

Extinction  An^ee  o 


(OOlj  and  (OlOj  in  the  Lime-soda  feldspars.     (After  Idding».) 
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itive,  that  is  Z  «  Bx,  while  anorthite  is  negative  or  X  =  Bx;  for  certun 
andesines  the  axial  angle  is  sensibly  90°. 

Fig.  786  (after  Iddings)  shows  the  variation  in  the  extinction  angles  oo 
the  cleavage  faces,  c  (001)  and  b  (010),  for  the  different  mixtures  of  the  aJbite 
and  anorthite  molecule. 

Hicro.  —  In  rock  eectiooB  the  plagioclase  feldspars  are  dutinguiahed  by  their  lack  of 
color,  low  refractive  relief,  and  low  interference-coIorB,  which  in  good  sections  are  msinly 
dark  gray  and  scarcely  rise  into  white  of  the  first  order:  also  by  their  biaxial  character  in 
converginK  UKht.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  easily  told  by  the  parallel  bands  or  fine 
lamellffi  wnicn  pass  throu^  them  due  to  the  multiple  twinning  according  to  the  albite 
law;  one  set  of  bands  or  twin  lamellffi  exhibits  in  gCDeral  a  diSerent  interferencenxilor 
from  the  other  (cf.  Fire.  780,  781).  They  are  thus  distinguished  not  only  from  quart*  and 
orthoclase,  with  which  they  are  often  asaociated,  but  from  all  the  common  rock-making 
minertUs.  To  distinguish  trie  different  species  and  sub-ej^ies  from  one  another,  as  albite 
from  iaboradorite  or  andcaine,  ia  more  difficult.  In  sections  having  a  definite  orientation 
(II  e  (001)  and  ||  b  (010)  )  thiscangenerally  be  done  by  determining  the  extinction  angles  (cf. 
p.  462  and  Fig.  784).  In  general  in  rock  sections  special  methods  are  required;  these  are 
diacuaaed  in  the  various  texts  devoted  to  this  subject. 


ALBITE. 

Triclinic. 


=  0-6335  :  1  :  05577; 


f^i 

</' 

/\ 

M 

m 

b 

V 

=  94"  3',  (9=  116°  29^, 

be,  010  A  001  -  86'  24'. 
mM,  110  A  lIO  -  59' 14'. 
bm,  010  A  110  =  60°  26'. 
em,  001  A  110  =  65°  17'. 
cM,  001  A  iTO  -  69'  10'. 
ex,     001  A  lOl  -  52°  16'. 

Twins  as  with  orthoclase; 
also  very  common,  the  tw.  pi. 
b(OlO),  dMlfi  taw  (p.  462), 
usually  contact-twins,  and 
1  I  jL  -^1  J  polysynthetic,  consisting  of 
\Z^2\/e"\/  thin  lamellse  and  with  con- 
sequent fine  striations  on 
c(001)  (Fig.  790);  tw.  axis  b  axis,  peridine  law,  contact-twins  whose  compos- 
ition-face is  the  rhombic  section  (Figa.  782  and  792);  often  polysynthetic 
and  showing  fine  striations  which  on  b  (010)  _„ 

are  inclined  backward  +22°  to  the  edge  b/c. 

Crystals  often  tabular  |1  MOlO);  also 
elongated  ||  b  axis  as  in  the  variety  pericline. 
Also  ma.ssive,  either  lamellar  or  granular;  the 
lamina  often  curved,  sometimes  divergent; 
granular  varieties  occasionally  quite  fine  to 
impalpable. 

Cleavage:  c(OOl)  perfect;  6(010)  somewhat 
less  so;  m  (110)  imperfect.  Fracture  uneven 
to  conchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  6-6-5.  G.  = 
2-62-2-65.  Luster  vitreous;  on  a  cleavage 
surface  often  pearly.  Color  white;  also  occa- 
sionally bluish,  gray,  reddish,  greenish,  and 
green;    sometimes  having  a  bluish  opalescence 

or    play    of    colors    on    c  (001).     Streak  uncolored.     Transparent  to  aub- 
translucent. 
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OpticaUy  +.    Extinction-angle  with  edge  6/c  =  +4®  30'  to  2®  on  c, 
and  =  +20**  to  IS*"  on  6  (Fig.  782).    Dispersion  for  Bxa,  p  <  v;  also  in- 
dined,  horizontal;   forBxoi  ^1^  ^^2 
p   >  v;   inclined,    crossed. 
a=l-531.      /3=l-534.     7  = 
1-540.     2Y  =  77^      Eire- 
fringence  weak,   7  —  a  = 
0-009. 

Comp.  —  A  silicate  of 
aluminium    and    sodium,  Pericline 

NaAlSiaOs  or  Na^O.AljQs. 

6Si02  =  Silica  687,  alumina  19*5,  soda  11*8  =100.  Calcium  is  usually 
present  in  small  amoimt,  as  anorthite  (CaAl2Sis08),  and  as  this  in- 
creases it  graduates  through  oligoclase-albite  to  oligoclase  (cf.  p.  466).  Potas- 
sium may  also  be  present,  and  it  is  then  connected  with  anorthoclase  and 
microcline. 

Var.  —  Ordinary.  In  crystals  and  nuissive.  The  (oystals  often  tabular  ||  b  (010).  The 
massive  forms  are  usually  nearly  pure  white,  and  often  show  wavy  or  curved  lamins.  Per- 
isterite  is  a  whitiah  adularia-like  fubite,  sligntly  iridescent,  named  from  T€purT€f>d,  piaeon. 
AverUtarine  and  moonstone  varieties  also  occur.  Pericline  from  the  chloritic  schists  of  the 
Alps  is  in  rather  large  opaque  white  crystids,  with  characteristic  dongation  in  the  direction 
of  the  b  axis,  as  shown  in  Figs.  791  and  792,  and  conmionly  twinned  with  this  as  the  twinning 
axis  (pericline  law). 

^ht  etc.  —  B.B.  f use?  at  4  to  a  colorless  or  white  glass,  imparting  an  intense  yellow  to 
the  dame.    Not  acted  upon  b^  acids. 

Diff.  —  Resembles  barite  m  some  forms,  but  is  harder  and  of  lower  specific  gravity; 
does  not  effervesce  with  acid  (like  calcite).  Distinguished  optically  and  by  the  common 
twinning;  striations  on  c  (001)  from  orthoclase;  from  the  other  tricunic  feldspars  partially 
by  specific  gravity  and  better  by  optical  means  (see  p.  4S3). 

Artif.  —  Albite  acts,  in  regard  to  its  artificial  formation,  like  orthoclase,  which  see. 

Obs.  —  Albite  is  a  constituent  of  many  igneous  rocks,  especially  those  of  alkaline  type, 
as  granite,  eleohte-syenite,  diorite,  etc.;  also  in  the  corresponding  feldspathic  lavas.  In 
perthUe  (p.  460)  it  is  interlaminated  with  orthoclase  or  nucrocline,  and  similar  aggreoa- 
tions,  often  on  a  microscopic  scale,  are  common  in  many  rocks.  Albite  is  common  sIIbo 
in  gneiss^  and  sometimes  in  the  crystalline  schists.  Veins  of  albitic  granite  are  often 
repositories  of  the  rarer  minerals  and  of  fine  crystallications  of  gems,  including  beryl,  tour- 
maline, allanite,  columbite,  etc.    It  is  found  in  disseminated  crystals  in  granular  limestone. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  European  localities  are  in  cavities  and  veins  in  the  granite 
or  granitoid  rocks  of  the  Swiss  and  Austrian  Alps,  associated  with  adularia,  smokv  quartz, 
chlorite,  titanite,  apatite,  and  many  rarer  species:  it  is  often  implanted  in  parallel  position 
upon  the  orthoclase.  Thus  in  the  Alps  the  St.  Gothard  region:  Roc  Toum^  near  Modane, 
Savoiej  on  Mt.  Skopi  {peridine))  Tavetschtal;  in  Austria  at  Schmimand  Greiner,  T3rrol; 
also  Pfitsch,  Rauris.  the  Zillertal,  Krimml,  Schneeberg  in  Passeir,  Tyrol,  in  simple  crystals. 
Also  in  Dauphin^,  France,  in  similar  association;  Elba.  Also  Hirschberg  in  Suesia;  Penig 
in  Saxony;  with  topas  at  Mursinka  in  the  Ural  Mts.  and  near  Miask  in  the  Ilmen  Mts.; 
Cornwall,  England;  Moume  Mts.  in  Ireland.    Fine  crystals  from  Greenland. 

In  the  Umted  States,  in  Me.,  at  Paris,  with  red  and  blue  tourmalines,  also  at  Topsham. 
In  Mass..  at  Chesterfield,  in  lamellar  masses  (cleavelandiU)^  slightly  bluish,  also  fine  granu- 
lar. In  N.  H.,  at  Acworth  and  Alstead.  In  Conn.,  at  Haddam;  at  the  Middletown  feld- 
spar Quarries,  at  Branchville,  in  fine  crystals  and  massive.  In  N.  Y.,  at  Moriah,  Essex 
Co.^  ot  a  greenish  color;  at  Diana,  Lewis  Co.,  and  Macomb,  St.  Laurence  Co.  In  Pa.,  at 
Umonville,  Chester  Co.  In  Va.,  at  the  mica  mines  near  Amelia  Court-House  in  splendid 
crystallisations.    In  Col.,  in  the  Pike's  Peak  region  with  smoky  quartz  and  amazonstone. 

The  name  albiie  \b  derived  from  oI&im,  white,  in  allusion  to  its  common  color. 

Ute.  —  Same  as  orthoclase  but  not  so  conunonly  employed;  some  varieties  which 
show  an  opalescent  play  of  colors  when  polished  form  the  ornamental  material  known  as 
wioonttone. 
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OUgodtse. 

Triclinic.  Axes,  see  p.  456.  be,  010  A  001  =»  Sd""  32^.  Twins  observed 
according  to  the  Carlsbad,  albite,  and  pericUne  laws.  Crystals  not  common. 
Usually  massive,  cleavable  to  compact. 

Cleavage:  c  (001)  perfect;  6  (010)  somewhat  less  so.  Fracture  conchoidal 
to  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  6-6*5.  G.  =  2'65-2'67.  Luster  vitreous  to  some- 
what pearly  or  waxy.  Color  usually  whitish,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  gra3ri8h 
green,  grayish  white,  reddish  white,  greenish^  reddish;  sometimes  aventurine. 
Transparent,  subtranslucent.    Optical  characters,  see  p.  463. 

Comp.  —  Intermediate  between  albite  and  anortiute  and  corresponding 
to  AbeAni  to  AbiAui,  but  chiefly  to  AbaAni,  p.  461. 

Var.  —  1.  Ordinary,  In  (systals  or  more  oommonly  massive,  cleavable.  The  varieties 
containing  soda  up  to  10  p.  c.  are  called  oHgodaae^bite,  2.  Aventurine  oligoclaset  or  «tm- 
sUmCf  is  of  a  grayish  white  to  reddish  gray  color,  usually  the  latter,  with  internal  yellowiah 
or  reddish  fire^hke  reflections  proceeding  from  disseminated  crystals  of  probably  either 
hematite  or  gdthite. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  fuses  at  3-5  to  a  clear  or  enamel-like  glass.  Not  materially  acted 
upon  by  acids. 

Diff.  —  See  orthodase  (p.  459)  and  albite  (p.  465);  also  pp.  456,  463. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  porphyry,  granite,  syenite,  and  also  m  different  effusive  rocks,  as 
andesite.  It  is  sometimes  associated  with  orthoclase  in  granite  or  other  granite-like  rock. 
Among  its  localities  are  D^mviks-Zoll  near  Stockholm,  Sweden;  Pargas  in  Finland;  Shai* 
tansk,  Ural  Mts.;  in  syenite  of  the  Vosges  Mts.,  France;  at  Albula  in  Grisons,  Switscrl&nd; 
Marienbad,  Bohemia;  in  France  at  Chalanches  in  Allemont,  and  Bourg  d'Oisans,  Dauphin^; 
as  sunstone  at  Tvedestrand,  Norway;  at  Hitterd,  Norway;  Lake  Baikal,  Siberia. 

In  the  United  States,  at  Fine  and  Macomb,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  good  crystals; 
at  Danbury,  Conn.,  with  orthoclase  and  danburite;  Haddam,  Conn.;  at  the  emery  mine, 
Chester,  Mass.,  granular;  at  Union ville.  Pa.,  with  euphyllite  and  corundum:  Minearal  HiU, 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa. :  at  BakersvillCj  N.  C.,  in  clear  glassy  masses,  showing  cleavage  but  no 
twinning.    Namea  in  1826  by  Breithaupt  from  oXiym,  liiUe,  and  xXauris,  fracture. 

Andesine. 

Triclinic.  Axes,  see  p.  456.  6c,  010  A  001  =  86°  14'.  Twins  as  with 
albite.    Crystals  rare.    Usually  massive,  cleavable  or  granular. 

Cleavage:  c  (001)  perfect;  b  (010)  less  so;  also  M  (lIO)  sometimes 
observed.  H.  =  5-6.  G.  =  2-68-2-69.  Color  white,  gray,  greenish,  yellow- 
ish, flesh-red.     Luster  subvitreous  to  pearly.     Optical  characters,  see  p.  463. 

Comp.  —  Intermediate  between  albite  and  anorthite,  corresponding  to 
Ab  :  An  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  2, 4  :  3  to  1  : 1,  see  p.  461. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  Fusee  in  thin  splinters  before  the  blowpipe.    Imperfectly  soluble  in  adds. 

Obs.  —  Observed  in  many  granular  and  volcanic  rocks;  thus  occurs  in  the  Andes,  at 
Marmato,  Colombia,  as  an  ingredient  of  the  rock  called  andesite;  in  the  porphyry  of 
TEsterel,  Dept.  du  Var,  France;  in  the  syenite  of  Alsace  in  the  Vosges  Mts.;  at  Vapnefiord, 
Iceland;  Bodenmais,  JBavana;  Frankenstein,  Silesia.  Sanford,  Me.,  with  vesuvianite. 
Common  in  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Rocky  Mts.    Crystals  from  Sardinia  and  Greenland. 

Labradorite.    Labrador  Feldspar. 

Triclinic.  Axes,  see  p.  456.  Cleavage  angle  be  010  A  001  =  86"*  4'. 
Forms  and  twinning  similar  to  the  other  plsigioclase  species.  Crystals  often 
very  thin  tabular  1 1  b  (010) ;  and  rhombic  in  outline  bomided  by  cy  or  ex  (Fig. 
455,  p.  172).  Also  massive,  cleavable  or  granular;  sometimes  crjrptocrystal- 
line  or  homstone-like. 

Cleavage:  c  (001)  perfect;  6  (010)  less  so;  M  (iTO)  sometimes  distinct. 
H.  =  5-6.  G.  =  270-272.  Luster  on  e  pearly,  passing  into  vitreous;  else- 
where  vitreous  or  subresinous.     Color  gray,  brown,  or  greenish;  sometimes 
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colorless  and  glassy;  rarely  porcelain-white;  usually  a  beautiful  change  of 
colors  in  cleavable  varieties,  especially  ||  b  (010).  Streak  imcolored.  Trans- 
lucent to  subtranslucent.    Optical  characters,  see  p.  463. 

Play  of  colors  a  common  character,  but  sometimes  wantins  as  in  some  colorless  crys- 
tals. 6lue  and  green  are  the  predominant  colors;  but  yellow,  nre-red,  and  pearl-gray  also 
occur.  Vogelsang  reeards  the  conunon  blue  color  of  labradorite  as  an  interference-phenom- 
enon due  to  its  liuneUar  structure,  while  the  golden  or  reddish  schiller,  with  the  other  colors, 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  black  acicular  microutes  and  yellowish  red  microscopic  lamelLe,  or 
to  the  combined  effect  of  these  with  the  blue  reflections.  Schrauf  has  examined  the  inclu- 
sions, their  position,  etc.,  and  given  the  names  microjdakite  and  microphyUite  to  two  groups 
of  them.     (See  references  on  p.  18L) 

Comp.  —  Intermediate  between  albite  and  anorthite  and  corresponding 
chiefly  to  Ab  :  An  in  a  ratio  of  from  1  :  1  to  1  :  3,  p.  461. 

The  feldspars  which  lie  between  labradorite  proper  and  anorthite  have  been  embraced 
by  Tschermak  under  the  name  bytawnite.  The  original  bytownite  of  Thomson  was  a 
§^reenish  white  feldspathic  mineral  found  in  a  boulder  near  Bytown  (now  Ottawa)  in  Onta- 
rio, Canada. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  fuses  at  3  to  a  colorless  glass.  Decomposed  with  difficulty  by  hydro- 
chloric acid^generaUy  leaving  a  portion  of  undecomposed  mmeral. 

Diff.  —  The  beautiful  play  oi  colors  is  a  common  but  not  universal  character.  Other- 
wise distinguished  as  are  the  other  feldspars  (pp.  459,  465). 

Obs.  —  Labradorite  is  an  essential  constituent  of  various  igneous  rocks,  especially  of 
the  basic  kinds,  and  usually  associated  with  some  member  of  the  p3rroxene  or  amphibole 
groups.  Thus  with  hjrpersthene  in  norite,  with  diallage  in  gabbro,  with  some  form  of 
pyroxene  in  diabase,  basalt,  dolerite,  also  andesite,  tephnte,  etc.  Labradorite  also  occurs 
m  other  kinds  of  lava,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  them  m  glassy  crystals,  as  in  ihoee  of  Etna, 
Vesuvius,  at  Kilauea,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  labradoritic  massive  rocks  are  most  common  amons  the  formations  of  the  Archsan 
era.  Such  are  part  of  those  of  British  America,  northern  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Arkan- 
sas; those  of  Greenland,  Norwav,  Finland,  Sweden,  and  probably  of  the  Vosges  Mts. 

On  the  coast  of  Labrador,  labradorite  is  associated  with  hornblende,  hyp^isthene,  and 
magnetite.  It  is  met  with  in  many  places  in  Quebec.  Occurs  abundcmtly  through  the  oen* 
iral  Adirondack  region  in  northern  N.  Y.;  in  the  Wichita  Mts.,  Ark. 

Labradorite  was  first  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Paul,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  by  Mr. 
Wolfe,  a  Moravian  missionary^  about  the  year  1770. 

Use.  —  The  varieties  showmg  a  play  of  colors  are  used  as  ornamental  material. 

Maskelynite.    In  colorless  isotropic  grains  in  meteorites;  composition  near  labradorite. 

ANORTHITE.    Indianite. 

Triclinic.  Axes  a:b:c^  0-6347  : 1  : 0-5501;  a  =  93**  13',  ^  =  115**  66^', 
7  =  9V  12'. 

6c,     010  A  001  =  86**  SO'.  793  704 

mAf,  110  A  TlO  «  59**  29'. 

6m,    010  A  110  =  58"    4'. 

cm.    001  A  110  =  65**  53'. 

eM,   001  A  ITO  =  69**  20'. 

cy,     001  A  201  =  8r  14'. 

Twins  as  with  albite  (p.  462 
and  p.  464).  Crystals  usually 
prismatic  ||  c  axis  (Fig.  793,  also 
Fig.  364,  p.  146),  less  often  elon- 
gated 11  6  axis,  like  pericline  (Fig. 
794).  Also  massive,  cleavable, 
with  granular  or  coarse  lamellar 
structure. 

Cleavage:  c  (001)  perfect;  6  (010)  somewhat  less  so.    Fracture  conchoidal 
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to  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  6-6-5.  G.  =  274-276.  Color  white,  grayish, 
reddish.     Streak  uncolored.     Transparent  to  translucent. 

Optically  — .  Ax.  pi.  nearly  J.  e  (021),  and  its  trace  incUned  60**  to  the 
edge  c/e  from  left  above  behind  to  right  in  front  below.  Extinction-angleg 
on  c  (001),  -34°  to  -42°  with  edge  6/c;  on  6  (010),  -35°  to  -43°  (Kg. 
784,  p.  462).  Dispersion  p  <  t;,  also  inclined.  2  V  =  78°.  a  =  1-576. 
fi  =  1*584.    7  =  1*588.    Birefringence  stronger  than  with  albite. 

Comp.  —  A  silicate  of  aluminium  and  calcium,  CaAl2Si208  or  CaO. AI2OS. 
2Si02  =  SiUca  43*2,  alumina  367,  lime  201  =  100.  Soda  (as  NaAISiaOg)  is 
usually  present  in  small  amount,  and  as  it  increases  there  is  a  gradual  transi- 
tion through  bjrtownite  to  labradorite. 

Var.  —  Anorihile  was  described  from  the  Klassv  crsrstals  of  Mte.  Somma,  Vesuvius;  and 
cknstianile  and  biotine  are  the  same  mineral.  ThioraauUe  is  the  same  from  IceJand.  In- 
dianite  is  a  white,  gra^h,  or  reddish  granular  anorthitefrom  India,  where  it  occurs  as  the 
gangue  of  corundum,  mst  described  in  1802  by  Count  Boumon.  Cydopile  occurs  in  small, 
transparent,  and  glassy  crystals,  tabular  ||  6  (010),  coating  cavities  in  the  dolerite  of  the 
Cyclopean  Islands  and  near  Trezza  on  Etna.  AmphoddiUf  lepolitej  lalrobite  also  belong  to 
anorthite. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  fuses  at  5  to  a  colorless  glass.  Anorthite  from  Mte.  Somma,  and 
indianite  from  the  Camatic,  India,  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation.of 
gelatinous  silica. 

Ardf .  —  Anorthite  is  the  easiest  of  the  feldspars  to  be  formed  artificially.  Unlike  the 
alkalic  feldspars  it  can  be  easily  formed  in  a  dry  fusion  of  its  constituents.  This  method 
becomes  proeressively  more  dimcult  as  the  albite  molecule  is  added  to  the  composition. 
Anorthite  is  frequently  observed  in  slags  and  is  easily  produced  in  artificial  magmas.  It 
further  is  often  produced  when  more  complex  silicates  are  broken  down  by  fusion. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  some  diorites;  occasionally  in  connection  with  gabbro  and  serpentine 
rocks;  in  some  cases  along  with  corundum;  in  many  volcanic  rocks,  andesites,  basalts,  etc.; 
as  a  constituent  of  some  meteorites  (Juvenas,  Stannem). 

Anorthite  (ckriattanite  and  biotine)  occurs  at  Mount  Vesuvius  in  isolated  blocks  among 
the  old  lavas  in  the  ravines  of  Monte  Somma;  in  the  Albani  Mts.^  on  the  Pesmeda  Alp, 
Monzoni,  Tyrol,  as  a  contact  mineral;  Aranver  Berg,  Transylvama,  in  andesite;  in  Ice- 
land; near  Bogoslovsk  in  the  Ural  Mts.  In  the  Cyclopean  Islands  {cycLopile).  In  the  lava 
of  the  island  of  Miyake,  Japan. 

In  crystals  from  Franklin,  N.  J.;  from  Phippsburg,  Me. 

Anorthite  was  named  in  1823  by  Rose  from  avo^os,  oblique,  the  crystallization  being 
triclinic. 

Anemousite.  A  feldspar  having  the  composition,  Nas0.2Ca0.3AlsOa.9SiOi.  This  does 
not  agree  with  any  possible  member  of  the  albite-anorthite  series.  This  is  explained  by 
assuming  the  presence  in  small  amount  of  a  sodium-anorthite  molecule,  NatO.AliOs.2SiOs, 
to  which  the  name  camegieite  has  been  given.  Cleavage  angle  »  85**  50'.  G.  »  2*68. 
a  =  1-555.  /3  =  1-559.  7  ^  1'563.  2  V  =  82**  48'.  Found  as  loose  crystals  on  Mte. 
Rosso,  Island  of  Linosa.  Name  derived  from  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  island.  Car' 
neffieite  is  named  in  honor  of  Andrew  Carnegie. 


n.  Metasilicates.    RSiOs 

Salts  of  Metasilicic  Acid,  H2Si03;  characterized  by  an  oxygen  ratio  of  2  : 1 
for  silicon  to  bases.  The  Division  closes  with  a  number  of  species,  in  part  of 
somewhat  doubtful  composition,  forming  a  transition  to  the  Orthosilicates. 

The  metasiUcates  include  two  prominent  and  well-characterized  groups, 
viz.,  the  Pyroxene  Group  and  the  Amphibole  Group.  There  are  also  others 
less  important. 
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Leudte  Group.     Isometric 

In  aevenJ  respects  leudve  is  allied  to  the  species  of  the  Feu>spar  Gboup,  which  imme- 
di&tdy  precede. 

Leudte  KA](SiOi)t  Isometric  at  500° 

Pseudo-isometric  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Polludte  HtC8«Al4(SiO,),  Isometric 

LEUCITB.    Amphigtoe. 

Isometric  at  500°  C;  peeudo-isometric  mider  ordinary  conditions  (see  p. 
302).     Conmionly  in  crystals  varying  in  angle  but  __ 

little  from  the  tetragonal  trisoHahedron  n  (211), 
sometimes  with  a  (100),  and  d  (110)  as  subordinate 
lonns.  Faces  often  showing  fine  striations  due  to 
twinning  (Fig.  705).  Also  in  disseminated  grains; 
rarely  massive  granular. 

Cleavage:  d  (110)  very  imperfect.  Fracture 
conchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  5-5-6.  G.  =  2-45-2-50. 
Luster  vitreous.  Color  white,  ash-gray  or  smoke- 
gray.  Streak  uncolored.  Translucent  to  opaque. 
UsuaUy  shows  very  feeble  double  refraction:  u  = 
1-508,  «=  1-509  (p.  302). 

Comp.  —  KAl(SiO,)i  or  K,O.Al,0,.4SiO,  =  Silica  55*0,  alumina  23*5. 
potash  21-5  =  100. 

Soda  is  present  only  in  small  quantities,  unless  as  introduced  by  alteration;  traces  of 
lithium,  also  of  rubidium  and  cieeium,  have  been  detected.  Leucite  and  analcite  are  doedv 
related  chemically  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  two  species  can  be  converted  into  each 
other  when  heated  with  sodium  or  potassium  chlorides  or  carbonates. 

Pyr.,  etc  —  B.B.  infusible:  with  cobait  solution  gives  a  blue  color  (aluminium).  De- 
composed by  hydrochloric  acia  without  gelatinizatioD. 

™"        " -terized  by  its  trapeiohedraJ  form,  absence  of  color,  and  infusibility.     It 

!t  and  htffder  than  analcite;  the  latter  yields  water  and  fuses. 

jniied  in  thin  sections  by  its  extremely  low  refraction,  isotropic  charao- 

ts,  and  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  incluaione  (Fig.  796;  also  Fig.  485,  p.  180).     Larger 


^^i 


crystals  are  commonly  not  wholly  isotropic  and,  further,  show  complicated  systems  of 
twinning-lines  (Fig.  795);  the  birefringence  is,  however,  very  low,  and  the  colors  scarcely 
rise  above  dark  gra^;  they  are  best  seen  by  introduction  of  the  qiiarti  or  gypsum  plate 
yielding  red  of  the  firat  order.  The  smaller  leucitea,  which  lack  this  twinning  or  the  inclu- 
sions, are  only  to  be  distinijuished  from  sodalite  or  onalcite  by  chemical  tests. 

Artif.  —  Leucite  is  easily  prepared  artificially  by  simply  fusing  together  its  constitu- 
ents in  proper  proportion  and  allowing  the  melt  to  crystalliEe  slowly.  The  siddition  of 
potassium  vanadate  produces  larger  cryHtals,  Leucite  has  been  formed  when  raicrocline 
and  biotite  were  fused  togclhpr  and  also  when  muscovit^  was  f iwcd  alone. 


Oba.  —  Leucite  occurs  only  in  igneous  rocks,  and  especially  in  recent  lavas,  as  one  of 
the  products  of  crystaUiEation  of  magmas  rich  in  putaith  and  low  in  silica  (for  which  reason 
this  species  rather  than  orthoclsse  is  formed).  The  larger  embedded  crystals  are  commonly 
anisotropic  and  show  twinning  lamelUe;  the  smaller  ones,  forming  the  groundmass,  are 
isotropic  and  without  twinning.  Found  in  Icucititcs  and  leucite-basalts,  leucitophyres, 
leudte^ihonoliteBaiid  leucite-tephrites;  also  in  certain  rocks  occurring  in  dikes.    Very  rare 
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in  intruded  igneous  rocks,  only  one  or  two  instances  being  known:  but  its  fonner  presence 
under  such  conditions  is  indicated  by  pseudomorphs,  often  of  large  size  (pseuaoleuciU) 
consisting  of  nephelite  and  orthoclase,  also  of  an^cite. 

The  prominent  localities  are,  first  of  all,  Vesuvius  and  Mte.  Somma,  where  it  is  thickly 
disseminated  through  the  lava  in  ^ains,  and  in  large  perfect  crystals^  also  in  ejected 
masses;  also  near  Rome,  at  Capo  di  Bove,  Rocca  Monnna,  etc.  Further  m  leucite-tephrite 
at  Proceno  near  Lake  Bolsena  m  central  italy:  in  Germany  about 'the  Laacher  See  and  at 
several  points  in  the  Eifel:  at  Rieden  near  Anaemach;  at  Meiches  in  the  Vogelsg^irge;  in 
the  Kaiserstuhl^birge;  Wiesental,  Bohemia.  Occurs  in  Brazil,  at  Pinhalzinho.  From  the 
Cerro  de  las  Virgines,  Lower  California.  In  the  United  States  it  is  present  in  a  rock  in 
the  Green  River  Basin  at  the  Leucite  Hills,  Wv.;  also  in  the  Absaroka  range,  in  north- 
western Wv.;  in  the  Highwood  and  Bearpaw  Mts.,  Mon.  (in  part  pseudoleucite).  On  the 
shores  of  Vancouver  Island,  where  magnificent  groups  of  crystab  have  been  found  as  drift 
boulders. 

Pseudoleucite  (see  above)  occurs  in  the  phonolite  (tinguaite)  of  the  Serra  de  Tingua, 
Brazil;  at  Magnet  Cove,  Ark.;  near  Hamburg,  N.J.;  Nfon.;  also  in  the  Cariboo  District, 
British  Columbia. 

Named  from  Xcmcos,  white,  in  allusion  to  its  color. 

Polludte.  Essentially  Hs0.2CBi0.2AlsOi.9SiOi.  Isometric;  often  in  cubes;  also  mas- 
sive. H.  »6'5.  G.s  2-901.  Colorless,  n  »  1'525.  Occurs  very  sparingly  in  the  island 
of  Elba,  with  petalite  (castorite) ;  also  at  Hebron  and  Rumford,  Me. 


HNa«Al(SiO,)t.  Tridinic.  Three  cleavages.  G.  =  2-5.  H.  =  6-7.  Color 
reddish  violet.  Indices,  1*50-1*55.  Easily  fusible.  Somble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Found 
in  rolled  masses  from  pegmatite  at  Kangerdiuarsuk,  Greenland. 


Pyroxene  Group 

Orthorhombic,  Monoclinic,  Triclinic 
Composition  for  the  most  part  that  of  a  metasilicate,  RSiOs,  with  R  - 

Ca,Mg,Fe  chi^y,  also  Mn,Zn.    Further  RSiOs  with  R(Fe,Al),Si06,  less  often 

I 

containing  alkaUes  (Na,K),  and  then  RSiOs  with  RAl(SiOs)2.    Rarely  includ- 
ing zirconium  and  titanium,  also  fluorine. 

a.  Orthorhombic  Section 

a  :b  :c  or  b  :a  :  c 

Enstatite  MgSiO,  09702  : 1  : 0-5710  10307  : 1  :  0-6885 

Bronzite  (Mg,Fe)Si08 

Hypersthene         (Fe,Mg)SiO,        0-9713  : 1  :  05704  10319  : 1  :  05872 

The  second  set  of  axial  ratios,  with  a  =  I,  brings  out  the  similarity  of  the  form  to  the 
monoclinic  species. 

fi.  Monodinic  Section 

a :b  :  c  fi 

Pyroxene  10921  : 1  : 06893     74°  IC 

I.   NON-ALUMINOUS  VARIETIES: 

1.  DiopsiDE  fCaMg(SiOa)t 

lCa(Mg,Fe)(Si03), 
MalacoUte,  Salite,  Diallage,  etc. 

2.  Hedenbergite  CaFe  (8103)2 

Manganhedenbergite   Ca(Fe,Mn)  (Si08)2 

3.  ScHEFFERiTE  (Ca,Mg)(Fe,Mn)(SiOs)i 

Jeflfersonite  (Ca,Mg)  (Fe,Mn,Zn)  (SiOj), 
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n.  Aluminous  Varibtibs: 

A.       Axm-ffiTB" 

|Ca(Mg,Fe)(SiO,), 

Iwith  (Mg,Fe)(Al,Fe)iSiO. 

^«     xa 

,\J\MM.*.X4 

Leucaugite,  Fassatte,  iGginte-augite. 

in 

a:b:e 

fi 

Acmite  (iEginte) 

NaFe(SiO,), 

10996  : 1  : 06012 

73"  11' 

Spodumene 

T.iAI(SiOi), 

11238  : 1  : 0-6355 

69»  40* 

Jadeite 

NaAl(SiO,), 

1103    : 1:0-613 

72"  44J' 

- 

a:b  :e 

0 

Wollastonite 

CaSiQi 

10531  : 1  : 0-9676 

84"  30* 

PectoUte 

HNaCa,(SiO>)« 

y.  Tridfadc  Sectkm 

1-1140:1:0-9864 

84"  40' 

a:b:c 

a                /3 

y 

Rhodonite 

MnSK 

\           10729  : 1 : 0-6213 

103*' 18'    108"  44' 

'    81"  39* 

also  (Mn,Ca)SiOs 
(Mn,Fe)SiO, 
(Mn,Zn,Fe,Ca)SiQ, 
Babingtonite  (Ca,Fe,Mn)SiOs.Fes(SiQs;, 

10691 : 1  : 0-6308    104*  21^  108**  31'    83*  34' 

The  rare  species  Rosenbuschite,  L&venite,  Wdhlerite  also  belong  under  the  monodinie 
section  and  Hiortdahlite  under  the  triclinic  section  of  this  group. 

The  Ptboxene  Gboup  embraces  a  number  of  species  which,  while  falling 
in  (}i£Ferent  systems  —  orthorhombic,  monoclinic,  and  triclinic  —  are  yet 
closely  related  in  form.  Thus  all  have  a  fundamental  prism  with  an  angle  of 
93*  and  87*,  parallel  to  which  there  is  more  or  less  distinct  cleavage.  Further, 
the  angles  in  other  prominent  zones  show  a  considerable  degree  of  similarity. 
In  composition  the  metasilicates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  ferrous  iron  are 

n  m  I         * 

most  prominent,  while  compounds  of  the  form  R(Al,Fe)sSi06,  RAlCSiOs)]  are 
also  important. 

The  species  of  the  pyroxene  group  are  closely  related  in  composition  to  the 
corresponding  species  of  the  amphibole  group,  which  also  embraces  members 
in  the  orthorhombic,  monoclinic,  and  triclinic  systems.  In  a  number  of  cases 
the  same  chemical  compound  appears  in  each  group;  furthermore,  a  change 
by  paramorphism  of  pyroxene  to  amphibole  is  often  observed.  In  form  also 
the  two  groups  are  related,  as  shown  in  the  axial  ratio;  also  in  the  paralld 
growth  of  crystals  of  monoclinic  amphibole  upon  or  about  those  of  pyroxene 
(fig.  461,  p.  173).    The  axial  ratios  for  the  typical  monoclinic  species  are: 

Pyroxene  a:    6  :  c  =  1-0921  :  1  :  05893  /3  =  74*  10' 

Amphibole  o  :  i5  :  c  =  11022  :  1  :  05875  p  =  73*  58' 

See  further  on  p.  486. 

The  optical  relations  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Pyroxene  Group, 
especially  as  regards  the  connection  between  the  position  of  the  ether-axes  and 
the  crystallographic  axes  are  exemplified  in  the  following  figures  (Cross). 
A  correspondmg  exhibition  of  the  prominent  amphiboles  is  given  under  that 
group,  i^.  826,  p.  486. 
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I. 


I,  Enstatite,  etc.    II,  Spodumene.    Ill,  Diopside,  etc.    IV,  Hedenbergite,  Augite. 

V,  Augite.    VI,  Acmite. 


a.  Orihorhombic  Section 
BHSTATTTB. 

Orthorhombic.    Axes  a:b:c=^  09702  :  1  :  0-5710. 

mm'",  110  A  ITO  =  88**  16'.        rr',  223  A  223  -  40*  164'. 


798 


m 


m 


Bamle 


qq'y       023  A  023  «  541*'  41'.        rr''',  223  A  253  «  39*  l}'. 

Twins  rare:  tw.  pi.  h  (014)  as  twinning  lamellae;  also  tw.  pi.  (101)  as  stel- 
late twins  crossing  at  angles  of  nearly  60°,  sometimes  six-rayed.  Distinct 
crystals  rare,  habit  prismatic.    Usually  massive,  fibrous,  or  lamellar. 

Cleavage:  m  (110)  rather  easy.     Parting  ||  6  (010);   also  a  (100).    Frac- 
ture uneven.      Brittle.      H.  =  5*5.      G.  =  3*l-3-3. 
Luster,  a  Uttle  pearly  on  cleavage-surfaces  to  vitreous; 
often    metalloidal    in    the    bronzite    variety.    Color 
gra3dsh,  yellowish  or  greenish  white,  to  olive-green 
and  brown.     Streak  uncolored,  grayish.    Translucent 
to  nearly  opaque.     Pleochroism  wesJc,  more  marked  in 
varieties  relatively  rich   in  iron.    Optically  +.    Ax. 
pi.  II  6  (010).    Bxa  X  c  (001).    Dispersion  p  <  »  weak. 
Axial  angle  large   and  variable,  increasing  with  the 
amount  of  iron,  usually  about  90°  for  FeO  =  10  p.  c. 
p  =  1-669;  7  -  a  =  0-009. 
Comp.  —  MgSiOs  or  MgO.Si02  =  Silica  60,  magnesia  40  =  100.     Also 
(Mg,Fe)SiO,  with  Mg  :  Fe 
=  8  :  1,  6  :  1,  3  :  1,  etc. 

Var.  —  1.  With  liUU  or  no 
iron;  EnstatUe.  Color  white, 
yellowish,  gra3rish,  or  green- 
ish white;  luster  vitreous  to 
pearly;  G.  =  310-313. 
Chladntte  (Shepardite  of  Rose), 
which  makes  up  90  p.  c.  of  the 
Bishopville  meteorite,  belongs 
here  and  is  the  purest  kind. 
VidoriUf  occurring  in  the  Deesa 
meteoric  iron  in  rosettes  of 
acicular  cnrstals,  is  similar. 

2.  Ferriferous;  Bromite.  Col- 
or Erayish  green  to  olive-green 
andf  brown.  Luster  on  cleav- 
age-surface often  adamantine* 


X'Bx, 


£nstatite  (Bronzite) 


Hypersthene 


pearly  to  submetallic  or  bronze-like;  this,  however,  is  usually  of  secondary  origin  and  is 
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not  OMCJttitl.  With  the  incTMae  of  iroo  (above  12  to  14  p.  c.)  iHtMuite  passes  to  hvptf- 
(thene,  the  optic  axial  an^e  changiiig  so  th>t  in  the  latter  X  =  Bi>  J.  a  (100).  Tbia  is 
iUustmted  by  Fun.  799,  800. 

PjT,  etc  —  B.B.  almoAt  infusible,  being  only  sli^tly  rounded  on  the  thin  edges; 
F.  ^  S.     Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Artif.  —  Enstatite  is  f oimod  from  a  melt  having  the  proper  eompoaition  at  temperatures 
■lightly  under  1100°,     At  higher  temperatures  the  monoclinic  pyroxenes  appeftr.    Enstatite 


a  mdled  it  breaks 


„      ,  „    T  temperatur 

has  alao  bi«n  formed  by  fuaing  oUvine  with  sihca.     When  aerpraitine  i 
down  into  enstatite  and  ohvine. 

Micro.  —  In  thin  sections  is  colorkas  or  li^t  yellow  or  green;  marked  relief:  [xominent 
cleavage  with  parallel  extinction;  httle  jdeocEiroism  but  becoming  stronga- with  increase  of 
iron;  mclusiona  common  lying  parallel  to  brachypinacoid,  producing  ctmracteristic  schiller 
of  mineral. 

Oba.  —  Enstatite  (including  bronzite)  is  a  common  constituent  ot  peridotiKa  and  the 
serpentines  derived  from  them;  it  also  occurs  in  crystalline  schiata.  It  is  often  associated 
in  parallel  growth  with  a  moooclinic  Dyroxeue,  e.g.,  diallage.  A  common  mineral  in  mete- 
oric stones  often  occurring  in  chondrulcs  with  eccentric  radiated  structure. 

Occurs  near  Aloystal  in  Moravia,  in  serpentine;  at  Kupferbe^  in  Bavaria;  at  Baste  in 
the  Hari  Mts.,  Germany  lj>rolobastile}]  in  the  so-called  oUvine  bombs  of  the  Dreisw  Wether 
in  the  Eifel,  Germany;  in  immense  crystals,  in  part  altered,  at  the  apatite  depoaita  of 
Kjorrestad  near  Bamie,  Norway ;  in  the  peridotit«  asaociatad  with  the  diamoikd  d^Msits  of 
South  Africa. 

In  the  United  States,  in  N.  Y.  at  the  'My  Foster  magnetite  mine,  Brewsto^  Putnam  Co., 
with  chondrodite  and  at  Edwards;  Texas,  Pa.;  broniite  from  Webeter,  N.  C.;  Bare  Hills, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Named  from  tva-arntT,  an  opponent,  because  so  rd'ractory.  The  name  brontile  has 
priority,  but  a  bronie  luster  is  not  essential,  and  is  far  from  universal. 

UYPIUtSTBSVE. 

Orthorhombic.     Axes  a:b  :€  =  0-9713  :  1  :  0-5704. 
mm'",  110  A  no  =  88°  20". 
hh;       014  A  0l4  =  16"  14'. 

Ciystals  rare,  habit  piismatic,  often  tabular  ||  a  (100),  less  often  ||  b  (010). 
Usually  foliated  massive;  acnnetiines  in  embedded  spherical  fonns. 

Cleavage:  b  (010)  perfect;  m  (110)  and  a  (100)  distinct  but  interrupted. 
Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  5-6.  G.  =  3-40-3-50.  Luster  somewhat 
pearly  on  a  cleavage-surface,  and  sometimes  metalloidal.  Color  dark  brown- 
ish green,  grayish  black,  greenish  black,  pinchbeck-brown.     Streak  grayish, 


.,  Amblyiimte, 
aiiMM;  the  4 


brownish  gray.  TranJilucefit  to  nearly  opaque.  Pleochroism  often  strong, 
especidlytnthekind.s  vrith  high  iron  percentage;  thus  ]]  X  or  a  axis  brownish 
red,  F  or  6  axis  reddish  yellow,  Z  or  c  axis  green.  Optically  — .  Ax.  pi,  || 
b  (010).    Bx»  X  a  (tOO).     Dispersion  p  >  p.    Axial  angle  rather  large  and 
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variable,  diminishing  with  increase  of  iron^  cf .  enstatite,  p.  472,  and  Fi^.  799, 
800,  p.  472.    /3  =  1702;  7  -  «  =  0-013. 

Hypersthene  often  encloses  minute  tabular  scales,  usually  of  a  brown  color,  arranged 
mostly  parallel  to  the  basal  plane  (Fig.  803)^  also  less  frequently  vertical  or  inclmed  Z(f  to 
c  axis;  they  may  be  brookite  (g6thite,  hematite),  but  their  true  nature  is  doubtful.  They 
are  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  metalloidal  luster  or  schiJler,  and  are  often  of  seoondaiy  origio, 
being  developed  along  the  so-called  ''solution-planes"  (p.  189). 

Comp.  —  (Fe,Mg)Si03  with  Fe  :  Mg  =  1  :  3(FeO  =  167  p.  c),  1  . 2 
(FeO  =  217  p.  c.)  to  nearly  1  :  l(FeO  =  31-0  p.  c).  Alumina  is  sometimes 
present  (up  to  10  p.  c.)  and  the  composition  then  approximates  to  the  alu- 
minous pyroxenes. 

Of  the  orthorhombic  magnesium-iron  metasiUcates.  those  with  FeO  >  12  to  15  p.  c.  are 
usually  to  be  classed  with  hypersthene,  which  is  further  characterized  by  being  optically 
negative  and  having  dispersion  p  >  v. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.6.  fuses  to  a  black  enamel,  and  on  charcoal  yields  a  magnetic  mass; 
fuses  more  easily  with  increasing  amount  of  iron.  Partially  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Micro.  —  In  thin  sections  similar  to  enstatite  except  shows  distinct  reddish  or  greenish 
color  with  stronser  pleochroism  and  is  optically  — . 

Artif .  —  Similar  to  enstatite^  which  see. 

Obs.  —  Hvpersthene,  associated  with  a  triclinic  feldspar  (labradorite),  is  common  in 
certain  granular  eruptive  rocks,  as  norite,  hyperite,  g^bro,  also  in  some  andesites  {hyptf' 
8thene-<jnde8ite)j  a  rock  shown  to  occur  rather  extensively  in  widely  separated  regions. 

It  occxirs  at  Isle  St.  Paul.  Labrador ;  in  Greenland;  at  Farsimd  and  elsewhere  in  Nor- 
way; Elfdalen  in  Sweden;  Fenig  in  Saxony;  Ronsberg  in  Bohemia;  the  Tyrol;  Neurode 
in  Silesia;  Bodenmais,  Bavaria.  AniblyaUgile  is  from  the  Laacher  See^  Germany.  Sior 
boiU  occurs  with  pseudobrookite  and  tridymite,  in  cavities  in  the  andesite  of  the  Aranyer 
Berg,  Transylvania,  and  elsewhere. 

Occurs  in  the  norites  of  the  Cortlandt  region  on  the  Hudson  river,  N.  Y.:  also  common 
with  labradorite  in  the  Adirondack  Archsan  region  of  northern  N.  Y.  and  northward  in 
Canada.  In  the  hypersthene-andesites  of  Mt  Shasta,  Gal.;  Buffalo  Peaks,  Col.,  and 
other  points. 

Hypersthene  is  named  from  vt€p  and  aOivos,  very  strong ,  or  tough, 

Bastite^  or  ScHUj^R  Spar.  An  altered  enstatite  (or  bronzite)  having  approximately 
the  composition  of  serpentine.  It  occurs  in  foliated  form  in  certain  granular  eruptive 
rocks  and  is  characterized  by  a  bronze-like  metalloidal  luster  or  schiller  on  the  chief 
cleavage-face  b  (010),  which  "schilleriaation"  (p.  251)  is  of  secondary  origin.  H.  »  3*5-4. 
G.  »  2 '5-2  7.  Color  leek-green  to  olive-  and  pistachio-^reen,  and  pinchbeck-brown. 
Pleochroism  not  marked.  Optically  — .  Double  refraction  weak.  Ax.  pi.  ||  a  (010) 
(hence  normal  to  that  of  enstatite).  Bxa  J.  b  (010).  Dispersion  p  >  v.  The  original 
bastite  was  from  Baste  near  Harzburg  in  the  Harz  Mts.,  Germany;  also  from  Todtmoos 
in  the  Schwarzwald,  Germany. 

Peckhamite.  2(Mg,Fe)SiOs.(Mg,Fe)Si04.  Occurs  in  rounded  nodules  in  the  meteorite 
of  Estherville,  Enunet  Co.,  Iowa,  May  10,  1879.    G.  «  3'23.    Color  light  greenish  yeUow. 


|3.  Monoclinic  Section 


PYROXENE. 


Monoclinic.    Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  10921  :  1  :  0-5893;  fi  =  74^  lO'. 
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Twins:  tw.  pi.  (1)  a  (100),  contact-twins,  common  (Fig.  810),  sometimes 
polysynthetic.  (2)  c  (001),  as  twinning  lamellae  producing  striations  on  the 
vertical  faces  and  pseudocleavage  or  parting  ||  c  (Fig.  811);  very  common, 


often  secondary.  (3)  y  (101)  crudform-twins,  not  common  (Fig,  451,  p.  171). 
(4)  W  (l22)  the  vertical  axes  crossing  at  angles  of  nearly  60°;  sometimes  re- 
peated as  a  six-rayed  star  (Fig.  450,  p.  171).    Crystals  usually  prismatic  in 


X^ 


habit,  often  short  and  thick,  and  either  a  square  prism  (a  (100),  b  (010)  prom- 
inent), or  nearly  square  (93°,  87")  witli  m  (110)  predominating;  sometimes  a 
nearly  symmetrical  S-sided  prism  with  a,  b,  m  (Fig.  811).  Often  coarsely 
lamellar,  ||  c  (001)  or  a  (100).  Also  granular,  coarse  or  fine;  rarely  fibrous 
or  colunm:ir. 

Cleavage:  m  (110)  sometimes  rather  perfect,  but  interrupted,  often  only 
observed  in  thin  sections  ±  c  axis  (Fig.  812), 
Parting  ||  c  (001),  due  to   twinning,  often  "* 

prominent,  especially  in  large  crystals  and 
kmellar  masses  (Fig.  811);  also  ||  a  (100) 
less  distinct  and  not  so  common.  Fracture 
uneven  to  conchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  5-6. 
G.  =  3'2-3-6,  varying  with  the  compo- 
sition. Luster  vitreous  inclining  to  re;;- 
inoue;  often  dull;  sometimes  pearly  |i 
c(OOl)  in  kinds  showing  parting.  Color 
usually  green  of  various  dull  shades,  varying 
from  nearly  colorless,  white,  or  grayish 
white  to  brown  and  black;  rarely  bright 
green,  as  in  kinds  containing  chromium; 
also  blue.  Streak  white  to  gray  and  grayisli 
green.  Transparent  to  opaque.  Pleo- 
chroism  usually  weak,  even  in  dark-colored 
varieties;  sometimes  marked,  especially  in  violet-brown  kind»  containing 
titanium.  (Violaite  is  name  given  to  a  highly  pleochroic  variety  from  the 
Caucasus  Mts.) 
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Optically  +.  Birefringence  strong,  (7  —  a)  =  0*02  —  0-03.  Ax.  pi 
6  (010).  Bx»  or  Z  A  c  axis  =  +36**  in  diopside,  to  +52®  in  augite  (which 
see),  or  Z  A  c  (001)  =^  20®  to  36®,  the  angle  in  general  increasing  with  amount 
of  iron.     For  diopside  2  V  =  59®.    a  =  1673.    /3  =  1680.    7  =  1702. 

Comp.  —  For  the  most  part  a  normal  metasilicate,  RSiOs,  chiefly  of 
calcium  and  magnesiiun,  also  iron,  less  often  manganese  and  zinc.  The 
alkaU  metals  potassium  and  sodium  present  rarely,  except  in  very  small 
amount.  Also  in  certain  varieties  containing  the  trivalent  metals  aluminium, 
ferric  iron,  and  manganese.  These  last  varieties  may  be  most  simply  con- 
sidered as  molecular  compounds  of  Ca(Mg,Fe)Si806  and  (Mg,Fe)(Al,Fe)sSi06, 
as  suggested  by  Tschermak.  Chromiiun  is  sometimes  present  in  smaU 
amoimt;  also  titaniiun  replacing  silicon. 

The  name  Pyroxene  is  from  xvp,  fire  and  ^€Pos,  siranQer^  and  records  HaCky's  idea  that 
the  mineral  was,  as  he  expresses  it,  "a  stranger  in  the  domain  of  fire,"  whereas,  in  fact,  it 
is,  next  to  the  feldspars,  the  most  universal  constituent  of  igneous  rocks. 

The  varieties  are  nimierous  and  depend  upon  variations  in  composition  chiefly;  the 
more  prominent  of  the  varieties  properly  rank  as  sub-species. 

Arm.  —  The  monoclinic  pyroxene,  MgSiOi,  can  be  crjrstallized  from  a  melt  having  the 
theoretical  composition  at  t^peratures  about  1500^  or  at  a  lower  temperature  from  solu- 
tion in  molten  calcium  or  magnesium  vanadate.  It  is  the  most  stable  form  of  MgSiO». 
It  has  no  true  melting  point  but  at  about  ISSO**  breaks  down  into  forsterite  and  silica. 

I.   Containing  litUe  or  no  Aluminium 

1.  Diopside.  Malacolite,  Alalite.  Calciumr^magnesium  pyroxene.  For- 
mula CaMg(SiO,)2  =  Silica  55-6,  lime  259,  magnesia  185  =  100.  Color 
white,  yellowish,  grayish  white  to  pale  green,  and  finally  to  dark  green  and 
nearly  black;  sometimes  transparent  and  colorless,  also  rarely  a  fine  blue.  In 
prismatic  crystals,  often  slender;  also  granular  and  columnar  to  lamellar  mas- 
sive. G.  =  3-2-3-38.  Bxa  A  c  axis  ^  +  36**  and  upwards.  7  -  «  =  0-03. 
Iron  is  present  usually  in  small  amount  as  noted  below,  and  the  amount 
increases  as  it  graduates  toward  true  hedenbergite. 

The  following  belong  here:  Chrome^iopsidef  contains  chromium  (1  to  2*8  p.  c.  CriOi), 
often  a  bright  green. 

MalacoHtef  as  originally  described,  was  a  pale^colored  translucent  variety  from  Sala, 
Sweden. 

AlalUe  occurs  in  broad  rieht-angled  prisms,  colorless  to  faint  greenish  or  clear  green, 
from  the  Mussa  Alp  in  the  Ala  valley,  Piedmont.  Italy. 

Traveraelliie,  from  Traversella,  Piedmont,  Italy,  is  similar. 

Viidan  is  a  nne  blue  diopside  from  St.  Marcel,  Piedmont,  Italy;  occurring  in  prismatic 
crystals  and  massive. 

CanaaniU  is  a  grayish-white  or  bluish-white  pyroxene  rock  occurring  with  dolomite  at 
Canaan,  Conn. 

LavrovUe  is  a  pyroxene,  colored  green  by  vanadium,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Lake 
Baikal,  in  eastern  oiberia. 

Diopside  is  named  from  Sis,  twice  or  double,  and  o^tt,  appearance.  Malacolite  is  from 
naXoKoSj  softy  because  softer  than  feldspar,  with  which  it  was  associated. 

2.  Hedenbergite.  Calcium-iron  pyroxene.  Formula  CaFe(SiOi)i  = 
Silica  48-4,  iron  protoxide  29-4,  lime  22*2  =  100.  Color  black.  In  crystals, 
and  also  lamellar  massive.  G.  =  3 -5-3 -58.  Bx*  A  caxis  =  +  48°.  Man- 
ganese is  present  in  manganhedenbergite  to  6*5  p.  c.  Color  grayish  green. 
G.  =  3-55. 

Between  the  two  extremes,  diopside  and  hedenbergite,  there  are  numerous  transitioiis 
conforming  to  the  formula  Ca(Mg,Fe)Sis06.  As  the  amount  of  iron  increases  the  color 
changes  from  light  to  dark  green  to  nearly  black,  the  specific  gravity  increases  from  3*2  to 
3*6,  and  the  angle  Bxa  A   c  axis  also  from  36^  to  48°. 
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The  foli';wing  are  varieties^  coming  under  these  two  suh-fpecies,  based  in  part  upon 
structure,  in  part  on  peculiarities  of  composition. 

SalUe  (Sanlite),  color  grayish  men  to  deep  ^reen  and  black;  sometimes  grayish  and 
yellowish  white;  in  crystals;  also  lamellar  (piutmg  ||  c  (001)),  and  granular  massive;  from 
&da  in  Sweden.  BaikalUe,  a  dark  dingy  green  variety,  in  crystals,  with  parting  ||  c  (001), 
from  Lake  Baikal,  in  Siberia. 

CoccolUe  is  a  granular  variety,  embedded  in  calcite,  also  forming  loosely  coherent  to 
compact  aggregates;  color  varying  from  white  to  pale  fKeen  to  dark  green,  and  then  oon- 
tainmg  considerable  iron:  the  latter  the  original  coccohte.    Named  from  jcocxot,  a  arain. 

DiALUkOE.  A  lamellar  or  thin-foliated  pyroxene,  characterised  by  a  fine  lamellar 
structure  and  parting  ||  a  (100),  with  also  partmg  ||  6  (010),  and  less  often  ||  c  ((X)l).  Also  a 
fibrous  structure  ||  c  axis.  Twinning  \\a  (100),  often  polysynthetic;  interlamination  with 
an  orthorhombic  pyroxene  common.  Color  grayish  green  to  bright  grass-green,  and  deep 
green;  also  brown.  Luster  of  surface  a  (100)  often  pearly,  sometimes  metalloidal  or 
exhibiting  schiller  and  resembling  bronxite,  from  the  presence  of  microscopic  inclusions  of 
secondary  origin.  Bxa  A  c  axis  »  +  39  to  40"";  fi  »  1*681;  y  -  a  »0*Q24.  H.  »  4; 
G.  «  3*2-3*35.  In  composition  near  diopside,  but  often  containing  alumina  and  some^ 
times  in  considerable  amount,  then  properly  to  be  classed  with  the  augites.  Often  changed 
to  ampbibole,  see  smarasdite,  and  uralite,  p.  490.  Named  from  itoKKayri,  differencey 
in  allusion  to  the  disHimflar  planes  of  fracture.  This  is  the  characteristic  pyroxene  of 
gabbro,  and  other  related  rocks. 

Omphacile,  The  granular  to  foliated  pyroxenic  constituent  of  the  gametHrock  called 
edogite.  often  interlaminated  with  amphibole  (smaragdite);  color  grass-green.  Ck)ntains 
some  AUOi. 

3.  ScHGFFERiTE.  A  manganese  pyroxene,  sometimes  also  containing 
much  iron.    Color  brown  to  black. 

In  crystals,  sometimes  tabular  ||  c  (001),  also  with  p  (TOl)  prominent,  more  often  elongated 
in  the  direction  of  the  aone  6  (010)  :  p  (TOl),  rarely  prismatic,  ||  e  axis.  Twins,  with  o  (1(X)) 
as  tw.  pi.  very  common.  Also  crystalline,  massive.  Cleavage  prismatic,  very  distinct. 
Color  yellowish  brown  to  reddish  brown;  also  black  (iran-«cnej0Mte).^ Optically  +. 
Bxa  OT  Z  A  c  axis  »  44**  25}'.  The  iron-schefferite  from  Pajsberg,  Sweden,  is  black  in 
color  and  has  Z  A  c  axis  »-  -|.  49*^  to  59°  for  different  zones  in  the  same  crystal.  The 
brown  iron-schefferite  {urbanUe)  from  L&ngban,  Sweden,  has  Z  Ac  axis  «  69*^  3'.  It 
resembles  garnet  in  appearance. 

JeffenonUe  is  a  manganese-sine  pyroxene  from  Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J.  (but  the  sine 
may  be  due  to  impurity).  In  large,  coarse  crystals  with  edges  rounded  and  faces  uneven. 
Color  greenish  black,  on  the  exposed  surface  chocolate-brown. 

BlanfordUe.  A  pyroxene  containing  some  sodium,  manganese  and  iron.  Stroni^y  ]4eo» 
chroic  (rose-pink  to  sky-blue).  Found  with  manganese  ores  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
India. 

Clinoensiatite  has  been  suggested  as  the  name  for  the  monoclinic  magnmium  pyroxene. 

II.   Aluminous 

4.  AX70ITE.  Aluminous  pyroxene.  Composition  chiefly  CaMgSisOa  with 
(Mg,Fe)(Al,Fe)iSiOe,  and  occasionally  also  containing  alkalies  and  then  gradu- 
ating toward  acmite.    Titanium  is  aJso  sometimes  present.    Here  belong: 

a.  Leucauoite.  Color  white  or  gra^rish.  Contains  alumina,  with  lime  and  magnesia, 
smd  little  or  no  iron.  Looks  like  diopeide.  H.  «  6*5;  G.  »  3*19.  Named  from  Xcmcos, 
white. 

h,  Fasbaite.  Includes  the  pale  to  dark,  sometimes  deep-green  crystals,  or  pistachio- 
Kreen  and  then  resembling  epidote.  The  aluminous  kinds  of  diallage  also  beu>ng  here. 
Named  from  the  locality  in  tne  Fassatal.  Tyrol.    Pyroom  is  from  xup7ci>Ma,  a  tower, 

c.  AuGiTB.  Includes  the  greenish  or  brownish  black  and  black  kinds,  occurring  mostly 
in  eruptive  mcks.  It  is  usually  in  short  prismatic  crystab,  thick  and  stout,  or  tabular  || 
a  (100);  often  twins  (Figs.  S09,  810).  Ferric  iron  is  here  present,  in  a  relatively  large 
amount,  and  the  angle  Bx«  A  c  axis  becomes  H-  50""  to  52**.  fi  =>  1*717;  7  —  oe  ^  0*(XS. 
TiOs  is  present  in  some  kinds,  which  are  then  pleochroic.    Named  from  oiry^,  liuler. 

d.  ALKALi-AUorrE.  Here  belong  varieties  of  augite  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
alkalies,  especially  soda;  they  approximate  in  composition  and  optically  to  acmite  and 
aegirite  (Bx«  A  c  axis  »  60*",  Fig.  814),  and  are  sometimes  called  segirite-augite  (cf .  Fig.  818, 
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p.  480).    Known  chiefly  from  rocks  rich  in  alkalies,  as  elsolite-syenite,  phonollte,  leu- 
citite,  etc. 

Pyr.i  etc.  —  Varying  widely,  owing  to  the  wide  variations  in  composition  in  the  differ- 
ent varieties,  and  often  by  insensible  gradations. 
Fusibility,  3*75  in  diopside;  3'5  in  salite,  baikalite, 
and  omphacite:  3  in  jefiferaonite  and  augite;  2 '5  in 
hedenb^^te.  Varieties  rich  in  iron  afford  a  mag- 
netic ^obule  when  fused  on  charcoal,  and  in  general 
the  fusibility  varies  with  the  amount  of  iron.  Many 
varieties  give  with  the  fluxes  reactions  for  man- 
ganese.   Most  varieties  are  unacted  upon  by  adds. 

Diff . — Characterised  by  monoclinic  crystialliaatioii 
and  the  prismatic  angle  of  87^  and  93^,  hence  yield- 
ing nearly  square  prisms;  these  may  be  mistaken  for 
scapolite  if  terminal  faces  are  wantinjs  or  indistinct 
(but  scapolite  fuses  easily  B.  B.  with  intmnescence). 
The  oblique  parting  (||  c  0)01),  Fig.  811)  often 
distinctive,  also  the  common  dull  ^;reen  to  gray  and 
brown  colors.  Amphibole  differs  m  prismatic  angje 
(551**  and  124}^)  and  cleavage,  and  m  having  com- 
mon colunmar  to  fibrous  varieties,  which  are  rare 
with  pyroxene. .   (See  also  p.  486.) 

Micro.  —  The  oonmion  rock-formins  pyroxenes 
aro  distinguished  in  thin  sections  by  their  high  relief;  usually  greenish  to  ouve  tones  of 
color;  distinct  system  of  interrupted  cleavage-cracks  crossing  one  another  at  nearly  right 
angles  in  sections  X  c  axis  (Fig.  812);  high  interference-colors;  general  lack  of  pleo- 
chroism;  large  extinction-angle,  35^  to  50^  and  higher,  for  sections  ||  b  (010).  The  last- 
named  sections  aro  easily  recognised  by  showing  the  highest  interference  colors;  yielding 
no  optical  figures  in  converg^t  lisht  and  having  parallel  cleavage-cracks,  the  latter  in 
the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis.    See  also  segirite,  p.  480. 

A  sonal  banding  is  common,  the  successive  laminae  sometimes  differing  in  extinction- 
an^e  and  pleochroism;  also  the  hour-glass  structuro  occasionally  distinct 
(Fig.  815,  from  Lacroix). 

Obs.  —  Pjrroxene  is  a  very  common  mineral  in  igneous  rocks,  being  the 
most  important  of  the  ferromagnesian  minerals.  Some  rocks  consist  almost 
entirely  of  p3nroxene.  It  most  commonly  occurs  in  volcanic  rocks  but  is 
found  also,  out  less  abundantly,  in  connection  with  granitic  rocks.  It  is 
a  common  mineral  in  crystalline  limestone  and  dolomite,  in  serpentine  and 
metamorphic  schists;  sometimes  forms  large  beds  or  veins,  especially  in 
Arohsean  rocks.  It  occurs  also  in  meteoritoi.  The  pyroxene  of  limestone 
is  mostly  white  and  light  green  or  gray  in  color,  falling  under  dtomide 
(malacofite,  salite,  coccoute);  that  of  most  other  nietamorphic  rocks  is 
sometimes  white  or  colorless,  but  usually  green  of  different  shades,  from 
pale  c^een  to  greenish  black,  and  occasionally  black;  that  of  serpentine  is 
sometimes  in  fine  crystals,  but  often  of  the  foliated  green  kind  called 
diaUage;  that  of  eruptive  rocks  is  usually  the  black  to  greenish  black  augiie. 

In  limestone  the  associations  are  often  amphibole,  scapolite,  vesuvianite,  garnet,  ortho- 
clase,  titanite,  apatite,  phlogopite,  and  sometimes  brown  tourmaline,  chlorite,  talc,  siroon, 
spinel,  rutile,  etc.;  and  m  ouier  metamorphic  rocks  mostly  the  same.  In  eruptive  rocks  it 
may  be  in  distinct  embedded  crystals,  or  in  grains  without  external  crystalline  form;  it 
often  occurs  with  similarly  disseminated  chrysolite  (olivine),  crystals  of  orthoclase  (sani- 
dine),  labradorite,  leucite,  etc.;  also  with  a  rhombic  pyroxene,  amphibole,  etc. 

Pyroxene,  as  an  essential  rock-making  mineral,  is  especially  common  in  basic  eruptive 
rocks.  Thus,  as  augite,  with  a  triclinic  feldspar  (usually  labradorite).  magnetite,  often 
chrysolite,  in  basalt,  basaltic  lavas  and  diabase:  in  andesite;  also  in  tracn3rte;  in  peridot ite 
and  pikrite;  with  nephelite  in  phonolite.  Further  with  elaolite,  orthoclase,  etc.,  in 
eUeolite-syenite  and  augite-syenite:  also  as  diallage  in  ^bbro;  in  many  peridotites  and  the 
serpentines  formed  from  them;  asoiopside  (malacolite)  in  crystalline  schists.  In  limburK- 
ite,  augitite  and  pyroxenite,  pyroxene  is  present  as  the  prominent  constituent,  while  feld- 
spar is  absent;  it  may  also  form  rock  masses  alone  nearly  free  from  associated  minerals. 

Diopside  (alalite,  mussite)  occurs  in  fine  crystals  on  the  Mussa  Alp  in  the  Ala  valley  in 
Piedmont,  ItaJy,  associated  with  garnets  (hessonite)  and  talc  in  veins  traversing  serpentine; 
in  fine  crystals  at  Traversella,  Piedmont;  at  Zermatt  in  Switserland;  Schwarsenstem  in  the 
Zillertal,  Ober-Sulzbachtal,  and  elsewhere  in  Tyrol  and  in  the  Salzburg  Alps;  Reichenstein^ 
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Sflesia,  Germany;  Ober-Subbachtal  and  elsewhere  in  Tyrol  and  in  the  Sabburg  Alps; 
Reichenstein  Lake:  Rezbinya,  Hungary;  Achmatovsk  in  the  Ural  Mts.,  with  almandite, 
dinochlore;  Lake  Baikal  {haikaliie)  in  eastern  Siberia;  Pargas  in  Finland;  at  Nordmark, 
Sweden. 

Hedenbergite  is  from  Tunaberg  and  Nordmark,  Sweden;  Arendal,  Norway.  Mangan- 
hedenbergite  from  Vester  Silfberg,  Sweden;  schefferiie  from  L&ngban,  Sweden. 

AuffUe  (including  fassaite)  occurs  on  the  Pesmeda  Alp,  Mt.  Monsoni,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Fassatal,  Tvrol,  as  a  contact  formation;  at  Carlsbad  and  Teplits,  Bohemia;  Traversella, 
Piedmont,  Italy;  the  Laacher  See,  Eifd  and  Sasbach  in  the  Kaiserstuhl,  Germany;  in 
Italy  at  Vesuvius,  white  rare,  green,  brown,  yellow  to  black,  Frascati,  Etna;  the  Azores  and 
Cape  Verde  Islands;  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  many  other  regions  of  volcanic  rocks. 

In  North  America,  occurs  in  Me.,  at  Raymond  and  Rumford,  diopside,  salite,  etc.  In 
Vt.,  at  Thetford,  black  augite,  with  chrysolite,  in  bowlders  of  basalt.  In  Conn.,  at  Canaan, 
white  crystals,  often  externally  changed  to  tremohte,  in  dolomite;  also  the.  pyroxenic  rock 
called  canaanite.  In  N.  Y.,  at  Warwick,  fine  cr3rstals;  in  Westchester  Co.,  white^  at  the 
Sing  Sing  quarries;  in  Orange  Co.,  in  Monroe,  at  Two  ronds,  crystals,  often  lar|^,  m  lime- 
stone: near  Greenwood  furnace,  and  also  near  Edenville;  in  Lewis  Co^  at  Diana,  white 
and  black  crystals;  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  at  Fine,  in  lar^e  crystak;  at  De  Kalb,  fine  diopside; 
also  at  Gouvemeur,  Rossie,  Russell,  Pitcaim:  at  Monah,  ooccohte,  in  limestone.  In  N.  J., 
FranJklin  Furnace,  Sussex  Co.,  good  cr3rstal8,  also  jeffersoniie.  In  Pa.,  near  Attleboro, 
crystals,  and  granular;  in  Pennsbury,  at  Burnett's  ouarry,  diopside;  at  the  French  Creek 
mmes,  Chester  Co^chieffy  altered  to  fibrous  amphibole.    In  Tenn.,  at  the  Ducktown  mines. 

In  Canada,  at  Calumet  Island,  gravish  green  crystals  in  limestone;  in  Bathurst,  color- 
less or  white  crystals;  at  Grenville,  dark  green  crystals,  and  granular;  Burgess,  Lanark 
Co.;  Renfrew  Co.,  with  apatite,  titanite,  etc.;  crystals  from  Adams  Lake,  Ontario;  Orford. 
Sherbrooke  Co.,  white  crystals,  also  of  a  chrome-green  color  with  chrome  garnet;  at  Hull 
and  Wakefield,  white  crystals  with  nearly  colorless  eamets,  honey-ydlow  vesuvianite,  etc. 
At  many  other  points  in  the  Arduean  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  apatite  deposits. 

Pyroxene  undergoes  alteration  in  different  ways.  A  change  of  molecular  constitution 
without  essential  change  of  composition,  i.e.,  by  paramorphism  (using  the  word  rather 
broadly),  may  result  in  the  formation  of  some  variety  of  amphibole.  Thus,  the  white 
pyroxene  crystals  of  Canaan,  Conn.,  are  often  changed  on  the  exterior  to  tremolite;  sim- 
ilarly with  other  varieties  at  many  localities.  See  vraHUt  p.  490.  Also  changed  to  steatite, 
serpentine,  etc. 

PiGEONTrE,  is  the  name  given  to  a  pyroxene  with  small  and  variable  axial  angle  from 
(eon  Point,  Minn. 


ACMITS.    iEoiRiTB. 

Monoclinic.    Axes:  a  :  6  :  c  =  10996  :  1  : 0-6012;  P  =  73**  11'. 

Twins:  tw.  pi.  a  (100)  very  common;  crystals  often  polysynthetic,  with 
enclosed  twinning  lamellse.  Crystals  long  prismatic,  verticidly  striated  or 
channeled;  acute  terminations  very  characteristic. 

The  above  applies  to  ordinary  acmite.  For  ctffirite,  crjrstals  prismatic,  bluntly  termi- 
nated; twins  not  common;  also  m  groups  or  tufts  of  slender  acicular  to  capillary  crystals, 
and  in  fibrous  forms. 

Cleavage:  m  (110)  distinct;  6  (010)  less  so.  Fracture  mieven.  Brittle. 
H.  =  6-6-5.  G.  =  3*50-3 '55.  Luster  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous.  Streak 
pale  yellowish  gray.  Color  brownish  or  reddish  brown,  green;  in  the  fracture 
blackish  green.  .  Subtransparent  to  opaque.  Optically  — .  Ax.  pi.  ||  b  (010). 
Bxa  or  X  A  c  axis  =  +2i**  acmite,  to  6"*  agirite.  a  =  1763.  j8  =  1799. 
7  =  1-813. 

Var.  —  Includes  acmite  in  sharp-pointed  crystals  (Fig.  816)  often  twins.  Bx*  A  c  axis 
B  5}^-^**.  Also  cBgiriU  (Fig.  817)  in  crjrstals  bluntly  terminated,  twins  rare,  Bxa  A  c  axis 
-  2|*'-3i'*. 

Crystals  of  acmite  often  show  a  marked  zonal  structure,  veen  within  and  brown  on  the 
exterior,  particularly  ||  a  (100),  h  (010).  p  (TOl).  «  (111).  The  brown  portion  (acmite)  is 
feebly  pleochroic,  the  green  (sgirite)  strongly  pleochroic.  Both  have  absorption  X  >  Y 
>  Z,  but  the  former  has  X  light  brown  with  tinge  of  green,  Y  greenish  yellow  with  tinge  of 
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brown,  Z  browniBh  yellow;  the  Utter  hse  X  deep  grass-green,  Y  lighter  grus-green,  Z  yd- 
lowish  brown  to  yellowish. 

With  some  authorB  (vom  Ratii,  etc.)  i  =  (Oil)  and  X  t\c  axis  =  —  2°  to  —  6°,  as  in 
Fig.  819.    Fig.  818  ahowa  the  optical  orientation  according  to  Brdgger. 
*"  III 

Comp.  —  Eeaentially  NaFe{SiO.)i  or  Na,O.Fe,0,.4SiO,  - 
Silica  52*0,  iron  sesquioxide  34*6,  soda  13'4  =  100.     Ferrous 
^j_  iron  is  also  present. 

P7T_  etc.  —  B.B.  fuses  at  2  to  a  lustrous  black  mag- 
netic globule,  coloring  the  flame  deep  yellow;  with  the 
fluxes  reacts  for  iron  and  sometimes  mai^anese.  SU^tly 
acted  upon  by  acids. 

Uicro.  —  .£girite  is  characteriied  in  thin  sections  by 
its  KTBss-grcen  color;  strong  pleochroism  in  tones  of  green 
anayellow;  the  small  extinction-angle  in  sections  ||b(OIO). 
Distinguiahed  from  common  green  hornblende,  with  whioi 
it  mi^t  be  confounded,  by  the  fact  that  in  such  aections 
the  direction  of  extinction  lying  near  the  cleavage  is  n%- 
ative  (X),  while  the  same  oirection  in  hornblende  is  pos- 
itive (Z). 
^!girite  Artif .  —  Acmite  can  be  produced  artificially  by  fustnc 

together  its  constituent  oxides  but  usually  under  sucK 
conditions  only  a  ^Ibsb  containing  crystals  of  magnetite  is  formed. 

Oba.  —  The  original  acmtie  occurs  in  a  pegmatite  vein;  at  Rundemyr, 

east  of  the  little  lake  called  Rokebergskjem,  in  the  p^ish  a\  Eker,  ne&r 

Acmitc         KanpbeTK,  Norway.     It  is   in   slender  crystals,  sometimes  a  foot  long, 

embeddeain  feldspar  and  quarti. 

jEgiriU  occurs  especially  in  igneous  rocks  rich  in  soda  and  containing  iron,  commonly  in 

rocks  containing  leucite  or  nephehte;  thus  in  ssgiiite-granite,  nepbelite-eyenite,  and  some 

varieties  of  phonolitc;  oft«n  in  such  cases  iron-ore  grains  are  wanting  in  the  rock,  thear 

Elace  being  taken  by  teprite  crystals. 
a  the  sub-variety  of  phonohte 
called  tinguaite.  the  rock  tias  often 
a  deep  greenisn  color  due  to  the 
abundance  of  minute  crystals  of 
egirit«.  Lar^  crystals  are  found 
in  the  pegmatite  facies  of  nephelite- 
{tyenites  as  in  West  Greenland, 
Southern  Norway,  the  peninsula 
Kola  in  Russian  Lapland,  Ditro  in 
Transylvania. 

Prominent  American  occurrences 
are  the  following:  Ma^et  Cove. 
Ark.  (large  crystals);  Salem  ana 
Quincy,  Mass.;  Libertyville,  N.  J. 
(dike);  Trans  Pecos  district  in 
Texas;  Black  Hills,  S.  D.;  Cripple 
Creek,  Col.;  Bearpaw  Mts.,  Judith 

Mts.  and  the  Crasy  Mts.  in  Mon.;  j;  ** 

also  vanadium-beanngtegiri tee  from 
Libby,  Mon.,  also  at  Montreal,  Canada. 

Aemite  is  named  from  aKitJi,  point,  in  allusion  to  the  pointed  extremities  of  the  crystals; 
MgiriU  is  from  £gir,  the  Icelandic  god  of  the  sea. 


XsfiA 


Triphane. 

Monoclinic.     Axes  a:b:c~  11238  : 1  :  0-6355;  &  =  69°  40*. 

Twins;  tw.  pi.  a  (100).  Crystals  prismatic  {mm'"  110  A  110  .=  93°  {/), 
often  fiattened  |T  a  (100) ;  the  vertical  planes  striated  and  furrowed;  crystals 
Bometimes  very  large.     Also  massive,  cleavable. 

Cleavage  m  (110)  perfect.    A  lamellar  structure  ]|  a  (100)  sometimes  very 
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Norwich,  Mass        Hldaenite 

Generally  contains  a  little 


prominent,  a  crystal  then  separating  into  thin  plates.  Fracture  uneven 
to  subconchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  6'5-7.  G.  =  3-13-3'20.  Luster  vitreous, 
on  cleavage  surfaces  somewhat  pearly.  Color  greenish  white,  grayish  white, 
yellowish  green,  emerald-green,  yellow,  ame- 
thystine purple.  Streak  white.  Transparent 
to  translucent.  Pleochroism  strong  in  deep 
green  varieties.  Optically  +.  Ax.  pi.  || 
b  (010).  Bx.  A  c  axis  =  +  26"*.  Dispersion 
p  >  t',  horizontal.  2  V  =  58**.  a  =  1-651. 
/3=  1-669.     7  =  1-677. 

HiddenUe  has  a  yellow-green  to  emerald-green  color; 
the  latter  variety  is  used  as  a  gem.  In  small  (}  to  2 
inches  long)  slender  prismatic  crystals,  faces  often 
etched. 

KungUe  is  a  clear  lilac-colored  variety  found  near 
Pala,  San  Diego  Co.,  California,  and  also  at  Vanakarata, 
Madaptscar.  The  unaltered  material  from  Branchville, 
Conn.,  shows  the  same  color.     Used  as  a  gem  stone. 

Comp.  —  UAKSiOa),  or  Li2O.Al1Os.4SiO,  = 
Silica    64-5,  alumina    274,  Uthia  8-4  =:  100. 

sodium;    the  variety  hiddenite    also  chromium,  to  which  the  color  may 
be  due. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  becomes  white  and  opaque,  swells  up,  imparts  a  purple-red  color 
(lithia)  to  the  flame  (sometimes  obscured  by  sodium),  and  luses  at  3*5  to  a  clear  or  white 
f^ass.  Not  acted  upon  by  acids.  Kunzite  shows  strong  phosphorescence  with  an  orange- 
pink  color  when  excited  by  an  oscillating  electric  discharge,  by  ultra  violet  rays.  X-rays,  or 
radium  emanations. 

Dtff.  —  Characterised  by  its  perfect  parting  ||  a  (100)  (in  some  varieties)  as  well  as 
by  prismatic  cleavage;  has  a  himer  specific  gravity  and  more  pearly  luster  than  fddspar 
or  scapolite.    Gives  a  red  flame  B.B.    Less  fusible  than  amblygonite. 

Alter.  —  Spodumene  undergoes  very  commonly  alteration.  First  by  the  action  of  solu- 
tions containing  soda  it  is  changed  to  a  mixture  of  eucryptite,  LiAlSi04,  and  albite,  NaAl 
SijOi.  Later  through  the  influence  of  potash  salts  the  eucryptite  ia  changed  to  musoovite. 
This  resulting  mixture  of  albite  and  musoovite  is  known  as  cymatoUie^  having  a  wavy 
fibrous  structure  and  silky  luster .  These  alteration  products  are  well  shown  in  the  specimens 
from  Branch ville.  Conn. 

Artif.  —  An  artificial  spodumene  has  been  obtained  to|^ther  with  other  silicates  by 
fusing  together  lithium  carbonate,  alumina  and  silica.  This  spodumene  differs,  however, 
from  the  natural  mineral  in  its  optical  properties  and  has  been  called  0-^vodumene.  The 
natural  mineral,  or  spodumene,  is  transformed  into  the  $  modification  on  heating  to  1000*. 

Obs.  —  Spodumene  occurs  in  pegmatite  veins,  sometimes  in  crystals  of  very  great  sise. 
Crystals  from  the  Etta  tin  mine,  S.  D.,  with  faces  up  to  40  feet  in  length  have  bc^en  reported. 
Occurs  on  the  island  of  Utd,  Sweden;  at  Killiney  Bay,  Irehind;  in  small  transparent  crystals 
of  a  pale  yellow  in  Brasil,  province  of  Minas  Ueraes.  Variously  colored  spodumene  from 
Madagascar. 

In  the  United  States,  in  granite  at  Goshen,  Mass. ;  also  at  Chesterfield,  Chester,  Hunt- 
ington (formerly  Norwich),  and  Sterling,  Mass.;  at  Windham,  Me.,  with  garnet  and  stau- 
roBte  and  at  Peru,  with  beryl,  triphylite,  petalite.  In  Corni^  at  Branchville,  the  crystals 
often  of  immense  sise;  near  Stony  Point,  Alexander  Co.,  N.  C.  (hiddenite);  in  S.  D.  at  the 
Etta  tin  mine  in  Pennington  Co.     Kuiuite  from  Pala,  Cal. 

The  name  spodumene  is  from  awoiiotf  ash'Colared.  Hiddenite  is  named  for  W.  £. 
Hidden  and  KumUe  for  Dr.  G.  F.  Kuns. 

Use.  —  The  colored  transparent  varieties  are  used  as  gem  stones;  see  above. 

JADEITB. 

Monoclinic.  Axes,  see  p.  471.  Cleavage  and  optical  characters  like 
pyroxene.  Usually  massive,  with  crystalline  structure,  sometimes  granular, 
also  obscurely  columnar,  fibrous  foliated  to  closely  compact. 
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Cleavage:  prismatic,  at  angles  of  about  93^  and  87^;  also  ||  a  (100)  diffi- 
cult. Fracture  splintery.  Extremely  tough.  H.  =  6-5-7.  G.  =  3-33-3-35. 
Luster  subvitreous,  pearly  on  surfaces  of  cleavage.  Color  apple-green  to 
nearly  emerald-green,  bluish  green,  leek-green,  greenish  white,  and  nearly 
white;  sometimes  white  with  spots  of  bright  green.  Optically  +,  Bxt,  A 
c  axis  =  30°  to  40°.  2  V  =  72°.  /3  =  1-654.  Streak  uncolored.  Trans- 
lucent to  subtranslucent. 

Comp.  —  Essentially  a  metasilicate  of  sodium  and  aluminium  corre- 
sponding to  spodumene,  NaAl(Si08)j  or  NajO.Al208.4Si02  =  Silica  59*4, 
alumina  25*2,  soda  15-4  =  100. 

ChloromeUmiU  is  a  dark  green  to  nearly  black  kind  of  iadeite  (hence  the  name),  contain- 
ing iron  sesquioxide  and  not  conforming  exactly  to  the  above  formula. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  fuses  readily  to  a  transparent  blebby  glass.  Not  attacked  by  acids 
after  fusion,  and  thus  differing  from  saussurite. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  chieflv  in  eastern  Asia,  thus  in  the  Mogoun^  district  in  Upper  Burma, 
in  a  valley  25  miles  southwest  of  Meinkhoom,  in  rolled  masses  m  a  reddish  clay;  in  Yung- 
chang,  province  of  Yunnan,  southern  China;  in  Thibet.  Much  uncertainty  prevails,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  exact  localities,  since  jadeite  and  nephrite  have  usually  been  confused  with 
each  other.  May  occur  also  on  the  American  continent,  in  Mexico  and  South  America; 
perhaps  also  in  Europe. 

Jadeite  has  long  been  highly  prized  in  the  East,  especiall}^  in  China,  where  it  is  worked 
into  ornaments  and  utensils  of  great  variety  and  beauty.  It  is  also  found  with  the  reLics  of 
early  man,  thus  in  the  remains  of  the  lakendwellers  of  Switzerland,  at  various  points  in 
France,  in  Mexico,  Greece,  Egvpt,  and  Asia  Minor. 

A  pyroxene,  resembling  jadeite  in  structure  and  consisting  of  the  molecules  of  jadeite, 
diopside,  and  acmite  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  occurs  at  the  manganese  mines  of  St. 
Marcel,  Italy. 

Use.  —  As  the  material  jade,  is  used  as  an  ornamental  stone.    See  below. 

Jade  is  a  general  term  used  to  include  various  mineral  substances  of  tough,  compact 
texture  and  nearly  white  to  dark  green  color  used  bv  early  man  for  utensils  and  ornaments, 
and  still  highly  valued  in  the  East,  especially  in  China.  It  includes  properly  two  species 
only;  nephrite,  a  varietv  of  amphibole  (p.  489),  either  tremolite  or  actinolite,  with  G.  « 
2*95-3*0.  and  jadeite^  of  the  pyroxene  group  and  in  composition  a  soda-spodumene,  with 
G.  =  3*3-3-35:  easily  fusible. 

The  jade  of  China  belongs  to  both  species,  so  also  that  of  the  Swiss  lake-habitations  and 
of  Mexico.  Oi  the  two,  however,  the  former,  nephrite,  is  the  more  conmion  and  makes  the 
jade  (ax  stone  or  Punamu  stone)  of  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand;  also  found  in  Alaska. 

The  name  jade  is  also  sometimes  loosely  used  to  embrace  other  minerals  of  more  or  less 
similar  characters,  and  which  have  been  or  mi^t  be  similarly  used  —  thus  sillimanite,  pec- 
tolite,  serpentine;  also  vesuvianite^  garnet.  Bowenite  is  a  jade-like  variety  of  serpentine. 
The  *' jade  tenaoe^'  of  de  Saussure  is  now  called  saussurite. 

WOLLASTONITE.    Tabular  Spar 

Monoclinic.    Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  10531  :  1  :  0-9676;  /S  =  84°  30'. 

MO  m^"\  110  A  ITO  =  92''  42'. 

ffr ^'",    640  A  610  =  79**  68'. 

Off',      Oil  A  Oil  «  87"  61'. 

cw,        001  A  101  =  40"    3'. 

cr,  001  A  301  =  74"  59'. 
a ct,        001  A  TOl  =  45"    5'. 

'  Twins:    tw.   pi.  a  (100).      Crystals    commonly 


[ 


a 


^ 


tabular  {   a  (100)  or  c  (001);    also  short  prismatic.     Usually  cleavable  mas- 
sive to  fibrous,  fibers  parallel  or  reticulated;  also  compact. 

Cleavage:  a  (100)  perfect;  also  c  (001);  t  (TOl)  less  so.  Fracture  imeven. 
Brittle.  H.  =  4-5-5.  G.  =  2-8-2-9.  Luster  vitreous,  on  cleavage  surfaces 
pearly.  Color  white,  inclining  to  gray,  yellow,  red,  or  brown.  Streak  white. 
Subtransparent  to  translucent.    OpticaUy  — .    Bx»  A  c  axis  =  +  32**.     Di»- 
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peraion  p  >  r,  inclined  distinct.    Ax.  pi.  ||  b  (010).    2E  =  70°;  a  =  1-621. 
fi  =  1-633.     y  =  1-635. 

Coxnp.  —  Calcium  metaailicate,  CaSiOa  or  CaO.SiOa  =  Silica  517,  lime 
48-3,  =  100. 

When  woilastonite  is  heated  above  1190^  C.  it  develops  a  basal  cleavage,  becomes  pseudo- 
hexagonal,  optically  positive,  nearly  uniaxial  but  probably  monoclinic.  This  material  has 
been  called  pseudowoUastonite. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  fuses  quietly  to  a  white,  almost  glassy  globule.  With  hydrochloric 
acid  decomposed  with  separation  of  silica;  most  varieties  effervesce  slightly  from  the  pres- 
ence of  oalcite.    Often  phosphoresces. 

liicro.  —  In  thin  sections  woilastonite  is  colorless  with  a  moderate  rehef  and  medium 
birefringence.  The  plime  of  the  optic  axes  is  usually  normal  to  the  elongation  of  the 
crystals. 

Artif .  —  Woilastonite  may  be  obtained  artificially  by  heating  a  glass  of  the  composition 
CaSiOa  to  between  800°  and  1000  ^  At  higher  tei^peratures  the  pseudowollastonite  modi- 
fication is  obtained. 

Obs.  —  Woilastonite  is  f  oimd  especially  in  ^p-anular  limestone,  and  in  regions  of  gi-anite, 
as  a  contact  formation;  it  is  very  rare  in  eruptive  rocks.  It  is  often  associated  with  a  lime 
garnet,  diopside,  etc. 

Occurs  m  Hungary  in  the  copper  mines  of  Cziklowa  in  the  Banat;  at  Pargas  in  Finland; 
at  Harzburg  in  the  Ears  Mts.,  Gearmanv;  at  Auerbach.  Hesse.  Germany,  in  |pranular  lime- 
stone; at  Vesuvius,  rarel]^  in  fine  crystals:  on  the  islanos  of  Elba  and  Santorm. 

In  the  United  States,  in  N.  Y.,  at  Willsborough;  Diana,  Lewis  Co.;  Bonaparte  Lake, 
Lewis  Co.  In  Pa.,  Bucks  Co.,  3  m.  west  of  Attleboro;  in  Cal.,  at  Crestmore.  In  Canada, 
at  Grenville;  at  St.  J6rdme  and  Morin.  Quebec,  with  apatite. 

Named  after  the  English  chemist,  W.  H.  Wollaston  (1766-1828). 

Alamosite.  Lead  metaailicate,  PbSiOi.  Closely  related  to  woilastonite  in  crystal 
forms.  Monoclinic.  In  radiating  fibrous  aggregates.  Cleavage  l|  h  (010).  G.  —  6*5. 
H.  »  4*5.  Colorless  or  white.  Refractive  index  about  1*96.  Found  near  Alamos,  Sonora, 
Mexico. 

PBCTOLITE. 

Monoclinic.    Axes  a  :b  :c=  11140  :  1  :  09864;  /3  =  84°  40'. 

Commonly  in  close  aggregations  of  acicular  crystals;  elongated  ||  b  axis, 
but  rarely  terminated.     Fibrous  massive,  radiated  to  stellate. 

Cleavage:  a  (100)  and  c  (001)  perfect.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  5. 
G.  =  2'68-2-78.  Luster  of  the  surface  of  fracture  silky  or  subvitreous. 
Color  whitish  or  grayish.  Subtranslucent  to  opaque.  Optically  +.  Ax.  pi. 
and  Bx.  ±  6  (010);  Bxo  nearly  ±  a  (100).    2  V  =  60°.    jS  =  1*61. 

Comp.  —  HNaCaj(SiO,)3  or  H2O.Na4O.4CaO.6SiO,  =  Silica  54-2,  lime 
33-8,  soda  9*3,  water  27  =  100. 

Pectolite  ia  sometimes  classed  with  the  hydrous  species  allied  to  the  Eeolites. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  yields  water.  B.B.  fuses  at  2  to  a  white  enamel.  De- 
composed in  part  by  hydrochloric  acid  with  separation  of  silica  as  a  jelly.  Often  g;ives  out 
light  when  broken  m  the  dark. 

Obs.  —  A  secondary  mineral,  occurring  like  the  zeolites  mostly  in  basic  eruptive  rocks, 
in  cavities  or  seams;  occasionally  in  metamorphic  rocks.  Found  in  Scotland  near  Edin- 
burgh; at  Kilsyth,  Corstorphine  Hill  (toalkerUe);  Island  Skye.  Also  at  Mt.  Baldo  and  Mt. 
Monaoni  in  the  Tyrol;  at  Niederkirchen,  Bavaria  {osmdite). 

Occurs  also  at  Bergen  Hill,  Paterson  and  Great  Notch,  N.  J.:  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.;  compact 
at  Isle  Royale,  Lake  Superior;  at  Ma^et  Cove,  Ark.,  in  elaeoliteHsyenite  (nianganpectolite 
with  4  p.  c.  MnO);  compact,  massive  in  Alaska,  where  used,  like  jade,  for  implements. 

Schizolite.  Like  manganpectolite,  HNa(Ca,Mn)a(Si03)t,  but  triclinic.  In  prismatic 
crystals.  Two  cleavages.  ET.  =  5-5*5.  0.  =  3*0-3'l.  Color  light  red  to  brown.  F>om 
the  nepheline  syenite  of  Julianehaab,  southern  Greenland. 

Rosenbuschite.  Near  pectolite,  but  contains  zirconium.  Index,  1*65.  From  Norway. 
In  nephelite-eyenite-porphyry,  Red  Hill,  Moultonboro,  N.  H. 
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WShlerite.    A  lirconium-Bilicate  and  niobate  of  Ca,  Na,  etc.    In  prismatic,  tabular 
italfl,  yellow  to  brown.     Indices,  1700-1 '726.    Occurs  in  elffiolite-syenite,  on  Bcvtaral 
islandfi  of  the  Langesund  fiord,  near  Brevik,  in  Norway.     In  syenite  from  Red  mil,  N.  H. 

Livenite.  A  complex  zirconuim-silicate  of  Mn,  Ca,  etc.,  containing  also  F,  Ti,  Ta.  etc. 
In  yellow  to  brown  prismatic  cr3rstals.  Index.  1*750.  Found  on  the  island  Laven  in  the 
Langesund  fiord,  southern  Norway;  also  elsewnere  in  elsBolite-syenite. 


y.  Tridinic  Section 


RHODONITE. 


Triciinic.  Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  1  07285  :  1  :  0-6213;  a  =  103°  18';  /9  =  108*^ 
44';  7  =  81°  39'. 

Crystals  usually  large  and  rough  with  rounded  edges.  Commonly  tabular 
II  c  (001);  sometimes  resembling  pyroxene  in  habit.  Commonly  massive, 
cleavable  to  compact;  also  in_ embedded  grains. 

Cleavage:  m  (110),  M  (iTO)  perfect;  c  (001)  less  perfect.  Fracture  con- 
choidal  to  uneven;  very  tough  when  compact.  H.  =  5-5-6'5.  G.  =  3*4r- 
3*68.  Luster  vitreous;  on  cleavage  surfaces  somewhat  p)early.  Color  light 
brownish  red,  flesh-red,  rose-pink;  sometimes  greenish  or  yellowish,  when 
impure;  often  black  outside  from  exposure.  Streak  white.  Transparent  to 
translucent.    Optically  — .    P  =  173. 

Comp.  —  Manganese  metasilicate,  MnSiOa  or  MnO.SiOi  =  Silica  45«9, 
manganese  protoxide  54*1  =  100.  Iron,  calcium  (in  bu8tamite)y  and  occasion- 
ally zinc  (in  fowlerite)  replace  part  of  the  manganese. 


823 


824 


ab, 

100  A  010 

-  94**  26'. 

wM, 

110  A  ITO 

ac, 

100  A  001 

«  72**  36J'. 

crif 

001  a22i 

be, 

010  A  001 

=  78**  42i'. 

cky 

001  A  221 

am. 

100  A  110 

=  48**  33'. 

kfly 

221  A  221 

Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J. 

92**  28§'. 
73*  52'. 
62°  23'. 
86'    5'. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  blackens  and  fuaes  with  sli^t  intumescence  at  2*5;  with  the  fluxes 
gives  reactions  for  manganese;  fowlerite  gives  with  soda  on  charcoal  a  reaction  for  zinc. 
subtly  acted  upon  by  acids.  The  calciferous  varieties  often  effervesce  from  mechanical 
admixture  of  calcium  carbonate.  In  powder,  partly  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  insoluble  part  becomes  of  a  white  color.  Darkens  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  some- 
times becomes  nearly  black. 

Diff.  —  Characterized  by  its  pink  color;  distinct  cleavages;  hardness;  fusibility  and 
manganese  reactions  B.B. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  Sweden  at  L&ngban,  Wermland,  in  iron-ore  beds,  in  broad  cleavage- 
plates,  and  also  granular  massive,  and  at  the  Pajsberg  iron  mines  near  Filipstad  (paisbergiie) 
sometimes  in  small  brilliant  crystals;  in  the  district  of  £katerinbur|;  in  the  Ural  Mts.,  mas- 
sive like  marble,  whence  it  is  obtained  for  ornamental  purposes;  with  tetrahedrite  at  Kap- 
nik  and  Rezbinya,  Hungry;  St.  Marcel,  Piedmont,  Italy;  Mexico  (bxtslamiU,  containing 
CaO).     In  crystals  from  Broken  Hill;  New  South  Wales. 

Occurs  in  Cummington,  Mass.;  on  Osgood's  farm,  Blue  Hill  Bay,  Me.;  fawleriie  (con- 
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taining  ZnO)  at  Mine  Hill,  Franklin  Furnace,  and  Sterling  Hill,  near  Ogdenaburg^,  N.  J., 
usually  embedded  in  calcite  and  sometimes  in  fine  crystals. 

Named  from  poiWf  a  rase,  in  allusion  to  the  color. 

Rhodonite  is  often  altered  chiefly  by  oxidation  of  the  MnO  (as  in  marceline,  dys9niU); 
also  by  hydration  {atratopeiU,  neotocUe,  etc.);  further  by  introduction  of  COt  {ailagUef 
photicUe,  etc.). 

Use.  —  Rhodonite  at  times  is  used  as  an  ornamental  stone. 

Pyrozmangite.  A  triclinic,  manganese-iron  pyroxene.  In  cleavage  masses.  Indices, 
1*75-1*76.  H.  =  5*5-6.  G.  -  3*8.  Color,  amber  to  dark  brown.  Kasily  fusible  to  black 
magnetic  globule.    Alters  to  akemnuUite,    Found  near  Iva,  Anderson  Co.,  South  Carolina. 

Bablngtonite.  (Ca,Fe,Mn)SiOi  with  Fes(SiOi)t.  In  small  black  triclinic  crystals,  near 
rhodonite  in  angle  (axes  on  p.  471).  H.  »  5*5-6.  G.  »  3*35-3*37.  Index,  1*72.  From 
Arendal.  Norway;  at  Herbomseelbach,  Nassau,  Germany;  at  Baveno,  Italy.  fVom  Somer- 
ville  and  Athol,  Mass.;  in  the  zeolite  deposits  of  Passaic  (Jo.,  N.  J. 

Hiortdahlite.  Essentially  (Nafl,Ca)  (SLZr)Oi,  with  also  fluorine.  In  pale  yellow  tab- 
ular crystab  (triclinic).  Index,  1*695.  Occiub  sparingly  on  an  island  in  the  Langesund 
fiord,  southern  Norway. 

Sobralite.  A  triclinic  pyroxene.  Optically  -f  .  Colorless.  From  eulysite  rock  at 
Sodermanland,  Sweden. 

3.   Awnphibole  Group 

Orthorhombic,  Monoclinic,  Triclinic 

CompoBition  for  the  most  part  that  of  a  metasilicate,  RSiOs,  with  R  = 
Ca,Mg,Fe  chiefly,  also  Mn,Na2,K2,H2.  Further  often  containing  aluminium 
and  ferric  iron,  in  part  with  alkaUes  as  NaAl(Si08)2  or  NaFe(SiOs)2;  perhaps 

nm 

also  containing  RB^iOe. 


oe.  Ortfaoriiombic  Section 

a  :b 
AnthofdiyUite  (Mg,Fe)SiOa  0-5138:1 

Gedbite  (Mg,Fe)SiOt  with  (Mg,Fe)Al2Si06 

fi.  Monodinic  Section 

a :b  :c  0 

Amphibole  0-5511  : 1  : 0-2938       73**  58' 

I.  NONALUMINOUS  VARIETIES. 

1.  Tbemolfte  CaMgs(Si02)4 

2.  AcTiNOLrrB  Ca(Mg,Fe)j(SiOt)4 

Nephrite,  Asbestus,  Smaragdite,  etc. 
Cummingtonite         (Fe,Mg)Si02 
Dannemorite  (Fe,Mn,Mg)SiOj 

Grimerite  FeSiO, 

3.  RiCHTEBiTE  (K2,Na2Mg,Ca,Mn)4(SiO«)4 

II.  Aluminous  Varieties- 

4.    HOBNBLENDE 

S^te  and  !  ^""^y  Ca(Mg,Fe),(SiO.)4  with 
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Glaucophane 

Riebeddte 
Crocidolite 
Axfvedsonite 


NaAl(SiO,)».(Fe,Mg)Si03 

a  :b  :  c  0 

2NaFe(SiO,)2.FeSiOa    0-5476  :  1  :  02925  =  76°  10' 
NaFe(SiOs)t.FeSiOa 
Na«(Ca,Mg),(Fe,Mn)i4(Al,Fe)2Si2i046 

0-5509  :  1  :  02378  =  73°  2' 

y.  Tridinic  Section 


The  only  species  included  under  the  triclinic  section  is  the  rare  and  im- 
perfectly known  senigmatite  (cossyrite). 

The  Amphibole  Group  embraces  a  number  of  species  which,  while  falling 
in  different  systems,  are  yet  closely  related  in  form  —  as  shown  in  the  common 
prisniatic  cleavage  of  54°  to  56°  —  also  in  optical  characters  and  chemical  com- 
position. As  already  noted  (see  p.  471),  the  species  of  this  group  form  chem- 
ically a  series  parallel  to  that  of  the  closely  allied  P3rroxene  Group,  and  between 
them  there  is  a  close  relationship  in  crystalline  form  and  other  characters. 
The  Amphibole  Group,  however,  is  less  fully  developed,  including  fewer 
species,  and  those  known  show  less  variety  in  form. 

The  chief  distinctums  between  pyroxene  and  amphibole  proper  are  the  following: 

Prisniatic  angle  with  pyroxene  87^  and  93**;  with  amphibole  56°  and  124°;  the  prismatic 
cleavage  being  much  more  distinct  in  the  latter. 

With  pyroxene,  crystals  usually  short  prismatic  and  often  complex,  structure  of  maasive 
kinds  mostly  lamellar  or  granular;  with  amphibole,  crystals  chiefly  long  prismatic  and 
simple,  columnar  and  fibrous  massive  kinds  the  rule. 

The  specific  mivity  of  most  of  the  pyroxene  varieties  is  higher  than  of  the  like  varieties 
of  amphibole.  In  composition  of  corresponding  kinds,  magnesium  is  present  in  larger 
amount  in  amphibole  (Ca  :  Mg  »  1  :  1  m  diopside,  »  1  :  3  in  tremolite);  alkalies  more 
frequently  play  a  prominent  part  in  amphibole. 

The  optical  relations  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  group,  as  regards 
the  position  of  the  ether-axes,  is  exhibited  by  the  following  figures  (Cross) ; 
compare  Fig.  797,  p.  472,  for  a  similar  representation  for  the  corresponding 
members  of  the  pyroxene  group. 
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I.  Anthophyllite.        II.  Glaucopliane.        III.  Tremolite,  etc. 

V.  Arfvedsonite.        VI.   Riebeckite. 


IV.  Hornblende. 


a.  Orthorhombic  Section 


ANTHOPHYLLITE. 

Orthorhombic.  Axial  ratio  a  :b  =  0-5137  :  1.  Crystals  rare,  habit  pris- 
matic (mm'"  110  A  110  =  54°  23).  Commonly  lamellar,  or  fibrous  majssive; 
fibres  often  very  slender;  in  aggregations  of  prisms. 
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Cleavage:  prismatic,  perfect;  b  (010)  less  so;  a  (100)  sometimes  distinct. 
H.  =  5*5-6.  G.  =  3 '1-3 '2.  Luster  vitreous,  somewhat  pearly  on  the 
cleavage  face.  Color  brownish  gray,  yellowish  brown,  clove-brown,  brownish 
green,  emerald-green,  sometimes  metalloidal.  Streak  uncolored  or  grayish. 
Transparent  to  subtranslucent.  Sometimes  pleochroic  Usually  optically 
+  ;  also  +  for  red,  —  for  yellow,  green.  Ax.  pi.  always  ||  b  (010).  Bxa 
usually  ±  c  (001) ;  also  ±  c  (001)  for  red,  ±  a  (100)  for  yellow,  green.  2  V  = 
84°.     a  =  1-633.     p  =  1642.     y  =  1-657. 

Comp.  —  (Mg,Fe)Si08,  corresponding  to  enstatite-bronzite-hypersthene 
in  the  pyroxene  group.  Aluminium  is  sometimes  present  in  considerable 
amount.  There  is  the  same  relation  in  optical  character  between  anthophyl- 
lite  (+)  and  gedrite  (— )  as  between  enstatite  and  hypersthene  (cf.  Figs.  799 
803,  p.  472). 

Var.  —  Anthophyllitb,  Mg  :  Fe  =  4  :  1,  3  :  1,  etc.  For  3  :  1,  the  percentage  compo- 
sition is:  Silica  55*6,  iron  protoxide  16'6,  magnesia  27*8  =  100.  Anthophyllite  sometimes 
occurs  in  forms  resembling  asbestus. 

AlumirumSt  Gedrttb.  Iron  is  present  in  larger  amoimt,  and  also  aluminium;  it  hence 
corresponds  nearlv  to  a  hypersthene,  some  varieties  of  which  are  highly  aluminous. 

PerroarUhophyuiU  is  a  name  given  to  an  iron  anthophyllite  from  Idaho  and  elsewhere. 

Hydrous  anihophyllites  have  been  repeatedly  described,  but  in  most  cases  they  have  been 
shown  to  be  hydrated  monoclinic  amphiboles. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  fuses  with  difficulty  to  a  black  magnetic  enamel;  with  the  fluxes  gives 
reactions  for  iron;  unacted  upon  by  acids. 

Ificro.  —  In  sections  colorless,  non-pleochroic.    Parallel  extinction.     Commonly  fibrous. 

Aitif .  —  Anthophyllite  is  formed  artificially  when  magnesium  metasilicate  is  heated 
considerably  above  its  melting  point  and  then  quickly  cooled. 

Obs.  —  Anthophyllite  occurs  in  mica  schist  near  Kongsberg  in  Norway:  at  Hermann- 
schlag,  Moravia.  In  the  United  States,  at  the  Jenks  corundum  mine,  Franklin,  Ma^on  Co., 
N.  C;  from  Rockport,  Mass.  A  colorless  or  pale  red  variety  from  Edwards.  N.  Y.,  has 
been  called  valUite.  The  original  gedrile  is  from  the  valley  of  H6as,  near  Geores,  France. 
Named  from  anthophyUumf  dave^  in  fusion  to  the  clove-brown  color. 


.  AMPHEBOLE. 

Monoclinic. 


mm 

ca, 

cp 


fff 


0,  Monodinic  Section 
Hornblende. 
Axes  a:b:c--  05511  :  1  :  02938;  /3  =  73*^  58'. 

110  A  lIO  «  66**  49'.  rr'.  Oil  A  OTl  =  31^  32'. 

001  A  100  =  73*  58'.  ii,    031  A  08l  =  80*  32'. 


001  A  lOl  =  31*    0'.  pr,  TOl  A  Oil  =  34*  25'. 

Twins:   (1)  tw.  pi.  a  (100),  common  as  contact-twins;   rarely  polysyn- 
827  829  880  881 


thetic.     (2)  c  (001),  as  tw.  lamellae,  occasionally  producing  a  parting  analogous 
to  that  more  common  with  pyroxene  (Fig.  461,  p.  173).    Crystals  commonly 
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prismatic;  usually  terminated  by  the  low  elinodome,  r  (Oil),  sometimes  by 
r  and  p  (lOl)  equally  developed  and  then  suggesting  rhombohedral  forms  (as 
of  tourmaline).  Also  columnar  or  fibrous,  coarse  or  fine,  fibres  often  like  flax; 
rarely  lamellar;  also  granular  massive,  coarse  or  fine,  and  usually  strongly 
coherent,  but  sometimes  friable. 

Cleavage:  m  (110)  highly  perfect;  a  (100),  6  (010)  sometimes  distinct. 
Fracture  subconchoidal,  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  5-6.  G.  =  2*9-3'4,  vary- 
ing with  the  composition.  Luster  vitreous  to  pearly  on  cleavage  faces ;  fibrous 
varieties  often  silky.  Color  between  black  and  white,  through  various  shades 
of  green,  inclining  to  blackish  green;  also  dark  brown;  rarely  yeUow,  pink, 
rose-red.  Streak  uncolored,  or  paler  than  color.  Sometimes  nearly  trans- 
parent; usually  subtranslucent  to  opaque. 

Pleochroism  strongly  marked  in  all  the  deeply  colored  varieties,  as  described 
beyond.  Absorption  usually  Z  >  Y  >  X,  Optically  — ,  rarely  -h  .  Ax.  pi. 
II  h  (010).  Extinction-angle  on  h  (010),  or  Z  A  c  axis  =  +  15**  to  18**  in  most 
cases,  but  varying  from  about  1°  up  to  37°;  hence  also  Bxa  A  c  axis  =  —  75** 
to  —  72**,  etc.  See  Fig.  832.  Dispersion  p  <  v.  Axial  angles  variable;  see 
beyond. 

Optical  characters,  particularly  indices  of  refraction,  birefringence  and  extinction  angles 
vary  with  chanj^e  in  composition,  particularly  with  the  total  amount  of  iron  present.  In 
general  the  indices  and  extinction  angles  increase  with  increase  of  iron  content  while  the 
birefringence  decreases. 

Comp.  —  In  part  a  normal  metasilicate  of  calcium  and  magnesium, 

RSiOa,  usually  with  iron,  also  manganese,  and  thus  in  general  analogous  to  the 

pyroxenes.    The  alkali  metals,  sodium  and  potassium,  also  present,  and  more 

commonly  so  than  with  pyroxene.     In  part  also  aluminous,  corresponding  to 

the  aluminous  pyroxenes.    Titanium  sometimes  is  present  and  also  rarely 

fluorine  in  small  amount. 

The  aluminium  is  in  part  present  as  NaAl(Si03)t,  but  many  amphiboles  containing 
aluminium  or  ferric  iron  are  more  basic  than  a  normal  metasilicate;  they  may  sometimes  be 

n  III 

explained  as  containing  R(Al,Fe)sSi06,  but  the  exact  nature  of  the  compound  is  often 
doubtful.    The  amphilx)le  formulas  are  in  many  cases  double  the  corresponding  ones  for 


X«fia;. 


^'S 


Ejrroxene.    Thus,  for  most  tremoUte  and  actinolite,  Ca  :  Mg(Fe)  =  1:3,  and  hence  tremo- 
te  is  CaMg3Si40u,  while  diopside  is  CaMgSiiOc,  etc. 
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R&mmelsberg  has  shown  that  the  composition  of  most  alimunous  amphiboles  may  be 
expressed  in  the  general  form  mRSiOi.nAitOi;  while  Scharixer,  modifying  this  view,  pro- 
poses to  regard  the  amphiboles  as  molecular  compounds  of  Ca(Mg,Fe)iSi40ii  (actinohte), 

I       ZI      XU 

and  the  orthosilicate  (Rs,R)tRsSiiOi3.  for  which  he  uses  Breithaupt's  name  ayntagmatiUf 
oricpnally  given  to  the  Vesuvian  homolende. 

Penfield  concludes  that  (1)  amphibole  is  a  metasilicate,  (2)  that  fluorine  and  hydroxyl 
are  isomorphous  with  the  protoxides  and  (3)  that  the  presence  of  sesquioxides  is  explained 
by  their  introduction  into  the  molecule  in  the  form  of  various  bivalent  radicals. 

The  crystaUographic  position  here  adopted  is  that  suggested  by  Tschermak,  which  best 
exhibits  the  relation  between  amphibole  andj)yroxeme.  Some  authors  retain  the  former 
position,  according  to  which  p  «  (001),  r  »  ^111),  etc.  Fig.  833  shows  the  corresponding 
optical  orientation. 

I.   Containing  litUe  or  no  Aluminium 

1.  Tremolite.  Grammatite,  nephrite  in  part.  Ccdcium-magneaium 
amphibole.  Formula  CaMgs(Si04)s  —  Silica  577,  magnesia  28*9,  li];ne  13*4  = 
100.  Ferrous  iron,  replacing  the  magnesium,  present  only  sparingly,  up  to 
3  p.  c.  Colors  white  to  dark  gray.  In  distinct  crystals,  either  long-bladed  or 
short  and  stout.  In  aggregates  long  and  thin  columnar,  or  fibrous;  also  com- 
pact granular  massive  (nephrite,  below).  G.  =  2-9-3-1.  Sometimes  trans- 
parent and  colorless.  Optically  — .  Extinction-angle  on  b  (010),  or  Z  A 
c  axis  =  +16**  to  18*",  hence  Bxa  A  c  axis  =  -  74"^  to  -  72**.  2V=  80°  to 
88^     a  =  1-609.    /3  =  1623.     y  =  1-635. 

Tremolite  was  named  by  Pini  from  the  Tremola  valley  on  the  south  side  of  the  St. 
Gothard. 

Winchite  is  the  name  given  to  a  blue  amphibole  near  tremolite  from  the  manganese  mines 
of  Central  India. 

2.  AcTiNOLrrE..  Caldumr^magnesium-iron  amphibole.  Formula  Ca(Mg,Fe)s 
(Si08)4.  Color  bright  green  and  grayish  green.  .  In  crystals,  either  short^- 
or  long-bladed,  as  in  tremolite;  columnar  or  fibrous;  granular  massive. 
G.  =  3-3-2.  Sometimes  transparent.  The  variety  in  long  bright-green 
crystals  is  called  glassy  adinolite;  the  crystals  break  easily  across  the  prism. 
The  fibrous  and  radiated  kinds  are  often  called  ashesitform  actinolite  and 
radiated  actinolite.    Actinolite  owes  its  green  color  to  the  ferrous  iron  present. 

Pleochroism  distinct,  increasing  as  the  amount  of  iron  increases,  and  hence 

'  the  color  becomes  darker;  Z  emerald-green, .7  yellow-green,  X  greenish  yellow. 

Absorption  Z  >  Y  >  X,  Zillertal.    Optically  — .  Extinction-angle  on  b  (010), 

Z  A  c  axis  =  +  15°  and  Bxa  A  c  axis  =  -  75°.     2V  =  78°;  p  <  v;    a  = 

1-611.    p  =  1-627.    7  =  1-636. 

Named  actinolite  from  aicrtf,  a  ray^  and  Xidof,  stonCf  a  translation  of  the  German 
Strahlsiein  or  radiated  8tone,    Name  changed  to  actinote  by  Haiiv,  without  reason. 

Nephiotb.  Jade  in  part.  A  tough,  compact,  fine-grained  tremolite  (or  actinoUte). 
breaking  with  a  splintery  fracture  and  glistening  luster.  H.  =  6-6'5.  G.  =  2'96-3'l. 
Named  from  a  supposed  efficacy  in  diseases  of  the  kidney,  from  i^c^pot,  kidney.  It  van^ 
in  color  from  white  (tremolite)  to  dark  ^een  (actinolite),  in  the  latter,  iron  protoxide  being 
present  up  to  6  or  7  p.  c.  The  latter  kind  sometimes  encloses  distinct  prismatic  crj^tals  of 
actinolite.  A  derivation  from  an  ori^al  pvroxenic  mineral  has  been  suggested  in  some 
cases.  Nephrite  or  jade  was  brought  m  the  form  of  carved  ornaments  from  Mexico  or  Peru 
soon  after  the  discovery  of  America.  A  similar  stone  comes  from  Eastern  Asia,  New  Zea* 
land  and  Alaska.    See  jadeite.  p.  481 ;  jade,  p.  482. 

SzSdkenyiiU  is  an  amphibole  occurring  with  jadeite  from  Central  Asia. 

AsBESTUS.  Asbestos.  TremoUte,  actinolite,  and  other  varieties  of  amphibole,  except- 
ing those  containing  much  alumina,  pass  into  fibrous  varieties,  the  fibers  of  which  are  some- 
times very  long,  fine,  flexible,  and  easily  separable  by  the  fingers,  and  look  Uke  flax.  These 
kinds  are  called  cv^eatua  (from  the  Greek  for  incombustible).    The  colors  vary  from  white  to 
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green  and  wood-brown.  The  name  amianthtia  is  applied  usually  to  the  finer  and  more  silky 
kinds.  Much  that  is  popularly  called  asbestus  is  chrysotiUj  or  fibrous  serpentine,  containing 
12  to  14  p.  c.  of  water.    ByssoliU  is  a  stiff  fibrous  variety. 

Mauntain  leather  is  in  thm  flexible  sheets,  made  of  interlaced  fibers;  and  mountain  cork 
the  same  in  thicker  pieces :  both  are  so  light  as  to  float  on  water,  and  they  are  often  hydrous, 
color  white  to  gray  or  yellowish.  Mountain  wood  is  compact  fibrous,  and  gray  to  brown  in 
color,  looking  a  little  like  dry  wood. 

Smaragdite.  a  thin-fohated  variety  of  amphibole,  near  actinolite  in  composition  but 
carrying  some  alumina.  It  has  a  light  grass-green  color,  resembling  much  common  green 
dialmge.  In  many  cases  derived  from  pyroxene  (diallage)  by  uralitization,  see  below.  It 
retains  much  of  the  structure  of  the  diallage  and  also  often  encloses  remnants  of  the  original 
mineral.  It  forms,  along  with  whitish  or  greenish  saussurite,  a  rock  called  saussurite- 
gabbro,  the  euphotide  of  the  Alps.  The  original  mineral  is  from  Corsica,  and  the  rock  is 
the  verde  di  Corsica  duro  of  the  arts. 

Uralite.  Pyroxene  altered  to  amphibole.  The  crystals,  when  distinct,  retain  the 
form  of  the  ori^nal  mineral,  but  have  the  cleavage  of  amphibole.  The  change  usually 
commences  on  the  surface,  transforming  the  outer  layer  into  an  aggregation  of  slender 
amphibole  prisms,  parallel  in  position  to  each  other  and  to  the  parent  p3nx>xene  (of.  Fig. 
803,  p.  473).  When  the  change  is  complete  the  entire  cr>'8tal  is  made  up  of  a  bundle  of 
amphibole  needles  or  fibers.  The  color  varies  from  white  (tremolite)  to  pale  or  deep  green, 
the  latter  the  more  conmion.  In  composition  uralite  appears  to  conform  nearly  to  actinolite, 
as  also  in  optical  characters.  The  most  prominent  change  in  composition  in  passing  from 
the  original  pyroxene  is  that  corresponding  to  the  difference  existing  between  the  two  species 
in  general,  that  is,  an  increase  in  the  magnesium  and  decrease  in  calcium.  The  chan^, 
therefore,  is  not  strictly  a  case  of  paramorphism,  although  usually  so  designated.  Urahte 
was  originally  described  by  Rose  in  a  rock  from  the  Ural  Mts.  It  has  since  been  observed 
from  many  localities..  The  microscopic  study  of  rocks  has  shown  the  process  of  "uraJitixa- 
tion"  to  be  very  common^  and  some  authors  regard  many  homblendic  rocks  and  schists  to 
represent  altered  pyroxenic  rocks  on  a  large  scale. 

CuMMiNQTONiTE.  Amphibolc-Anthophyllite.  Iron-Magnesium  Amphibole,  l^ere  be- 
long certain  varieties  of  amphibole  resembhng  anthophyllite  and  essentially  identical  with 
it  in  composition,  but  opticaUy  monoclinic.  From  Kongsb^g,  Norway;  Greenland.  Tlie 
original  cummingtonite  is  gray  to  brown  in  color;  usually  fibrous  or  fibro-lameJlar,  often 
radiated.     G.  ^  3*1-3*32;  from  Cummington,  Mass. 

Dannemorite.  Iron-Manganese  Amphibole.  Color  yellowish  brown  to  greenish  gray- 
Columnar  or  fibrous,  like  tremolite  and  asbestus.  Contains  iron  and  manganese.  From 
Sweden.    Juddite  is  a  manganese  amphibole  found  at  Kdcharwihi,  India. 

Grunerite.  Iron- Amphibole.  Asbestiform  or  lamellar-fibrous.  Luster  silky;  color 
brown;  G.  =  3*713.    Formula  FeSiO«. 

3.  RiCHTERiTE.  Sodium-Magnesium-Manganese  Amphibole,  (K5,Na«,Mg, 
Ca,Mii)4(Si08)4. 

In  elongated  crystals,  seldom  terminated.  G.  =  3*09.  Color  brown,  yellow,  rose-red. 
Transparent  to  translucent.  Z  Ac  axis  «  +  17°-20**;  /3  =  1*63;  7  -  «  =  0024.  From 
Pajsberg  and  L&ngban,  Sweden.  Characterized  by  the  presence  of  manganese  and  alkalies 
in  relatively  large  amount. 

Imerinite  is  a  soda-amphibole,  related  to  soda-richterite  from  the  province  Imerina, 
Madagascar. 

Breislakite  occurs  in  wool-like  forms  at  Vesuvius  and  Capo  di  Bove,  Italy.  Color  dark 
brown  to  black,  pleochrpism  strongly  marked.    Inferred  to  belong  near  richterite. 

II.  Aluminous. 

4.  Aluminous  Amphibole.  Hornblende.  Contains  alumina  or  ferric 
iron,  and  usually  both,  with  ferrous  iron  (sometimes  manganese),  magnesium, 
calcium,  and  alkalies.  The  kinds  here  included  range  from  the  light-colored 
edenitey  containing  but  little  iron,  through  the  light  to  dark  green  pargasite, 
to  the  dark-colored  or  black  hornblende^  the  color  growing  darker  with  increase 
in  amount  of  iron.  Extinction-angle  variable,  from  0°  to  37°,  see  below. 
Pleochroism  strong.     Absorption  usually  Z  <  Y  <  X, 

Edenite.    Aluminous  Magnesium-Calcium  Amphibole.    Color  white  to  gray  and  pale 
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green,  and  also  colorleM;  G.  ^^  3-0-3059.  Rmembles  anthophyllite  and  tremolite. 
Named  from  the  locality  at  Edenville,  N.  Y.  To  this  variety  belong  various  pale-colored 
oiiqjhiboles,  having  less  than  5  p.  c.  of  iron  oxides. 

Koluharovil*  is  a  variety  from  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Baikal,  Siberia,  named  after  the 
Ruaaian  mineraloKist,  von'Kokaharov, 

SorelUe  is  an  aluminous  amphibole  from  the  anorthite-diorite  rocks  of  Koswinsky  in  the 
oorthem  Ural  Mta, 

CoiuioN  Hornblende,  Paboasite.  Colors  bright  or  dark  green,  and  bluish  green  Ut 
grayish  black  and  black.  G.  =  306-3-47.  PargatUe is  usually  made  to  include  green  and 
bluish  green  kiods,  occurring  in  stout  lustrous  crystals,  or  granular;  and  Commtm  hom- 
bteade  the  greenish  black  and  black  kinds,  whether  in  stout  crystals  or  long-bladed,  colum- 
oar,  fibrous,  or  massive  granular.  But  no  line  can  be  drawn  between  them.  The  extinction- 
angle  on  b  (010),  or  Z  A  c  aids  =  +  15°  to  25°  chiefly.    Absorption  Z  >  K  >  X. 

Pargatile  occuis  at  Pargas,  Finland,  in  bluish  green  and  grayish  black  crystals.  Z  /\  e 
axis  =  +  18°;  fl  =  r64;  y  -  a  "  0019;  2V  -  59°.  Pieochroism:  Z  greenish  blue;  Y 
emerald-ereen ;  X  greenish  vellow. 

The  dark  brown  to  black  hortMendet  from  basaltic  and  other  igneous  rocks  vary  some- 
what widely  in  optical  characters.  TheangleZ  A  cans  -  0°  to  +  10"  chiefly;  fi  -  1723; 
y  —  a  =  0-072  (maximum).  Pieochroism;  Z  brown,  Y  yellow,  X  yellow-green,  but 
variable. 

Spetiailt,  from  Traversella,  Italy,  is  an  iron  amphibole  with  strong  pieochroism;  X  — 
green,  Y  =  yellow-brown,  Z  ••  aiure-blue,  Z  A  c  axis  >•  23°. 

TheA:ofc!/oriteofNorway(Br6gger)haBZ  A  c axis  -  30°  h* 60°;  absorption  K  >  Z  >  X; 
pieochroism;  Z  ydlow,  Z  violet,  X  yellow-brown;  it  approximates  toward  aifvedsonite 
(p.  494). 

Kupfferite,  from  a  graphite  mine  in  the  Tunkinsk  Mts.,  near  Lake  Baikal,  Siberia,  is  a 
deep  green  ami^bole  (aluminous)  formerly  referred  to  anthophyllite. 

Syntagmatite  is  the  black  hornblende  of  Vesuvius. 

BerffOTiuukite  is  an  iron-amphibole  containing  almost  no  magnesia.  From  Monte  Altino, 
Frovjitee  of  Bragamo,  Italy. 

Kaenutile  is  a  titaniferous  amphibole  from  Kaersut,  Umanaks  fiord.  North  Greenland, 

Htuling»iU  is  an  amphibole  low  in  sihca  and  high  in  iron  and  soda,  from  the  nepheUte- 
■yeuite  of  Dungannon,  Hastings  Co.,  Ontario. 

PhUiptUtdiU  from  Philipstad,  Sweden,  is  an  iron-magnesium  amphibole  showing  unusual 
pieochroism. 

Pyr.  —  Essentially  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  varieties  of  pyroxene,  see  p.  478. 

DiS.  —  Distinguished  from  pyroxene  (and  tourmaline)  bv  its  distmct  prismatic  cleav- 
age, yidding  angles  of  56°  and  124°.  Fibrous  and  columnar  forms  are  mucn  more  common 
than  vrith  pyroxene,  lamellar  and  foUated  forms  rare 

■  inder,  83i 

gelatinising  with  acids.  Epidote  has  a  pecuUar  green 
color,  is  more  fusible,  and  snows  a  different  cleavage. 

Micro.  —  In    rock    sections  amphibole  generally 
shows  distinct  colors,  green,  sometimes  olive  or  brown,  (HO 

and  is  strongly  pleochroic.  Also  recogniied  by  its 
hi^  relief;  genei^y  rather  high  interference-colors; 
by  the  very  pwfect  system  of  cleavagc-craclts  crossing 
at  angles  of  56°  and   124°  in  sections  ±  c  axis   (Fig. 

834).  In  sections  ||  b  (010)  {recognized  by  yielding  no  axial  figure  in  convergent  light,  by 
showing  the  highest  interference-colors,  and  by  having  parallel  cleavage-cracks,  ||  c  axis), 
the  extmction-direction  for  common  hornblendes  makes  a  smaU  angle  (12°-15  )  with  the 


cleavage-cracks  (i.e.,  with  c  axis) ;  further,  this  direction  is  positive  Z  (difl'eront  from  ci 
mon  pyroxene  and  legirite,  cf.  Figs.  813  and  818). 

Artif .  —  Experiments  on  the  artificial  production  of  the  amphiboles  have  shown  that 
in  general  they  are  unstable  at  high  temperatures  and  that  their  formation  in  igneous  rocks 
is  due  either  to  the  rapid  cooling  of  thn  magma,  to  the  presence  of  water  or  to  some  unusual 
conditions  of  pressure,  etc.  In  general  when  the  amphiboles  are  fused  they  are  transformed 
into  the  corresponding  pyroxenes. 

Obs.  —  Amphibole  occurs  only  sparingly  in  volcanic  rocks  but  is  found  in  many  crys- 
talhne  Umestones,  and  granitic  and  schistose  rocks.  TreTnolile,  the  magnesia-time  vari- 
ety, is  especially  common  in  limestones,  particularly  magncsianordolomitic;  aetinoliU  (also 
nephrite),  the  magnesia-Ume-iron  variety,  in  the  crystal  Une  schists,  in  steatitlc  rocks  and 
with  serpentine;  and  dark  green  and  black  hortMende,  occurs  in  both  igneous  and  meta- 
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morphic  rocks.  It  is  found  in  Kranltee,  syenites,  diorites  and  some  varieties  of  peridotite,  in 
gneisses  and  the  hornblende  schists. 

Homblende-^ockf  or  amphibolitef  consists  of  massive  hornblende  of  a  dark  greenish  black 
or  black  color,  and  has  a  granular  texture.  Occasionally  the  green  hornblende,  or  actino- 
lite,  occurs  in  rock-masses,  as  at  St.  Francis,  in  Canada.  Haniblende-^chist  has  the  same 
composition  as  amphibolite,  but  is  schistose  or  slaty  in  structure.  It  often  contains  a  little 
feldspar.  In  some  varieties  of  it  the  hornblende  is  in  part  in  minute  needles.  Granite  and 
syemte  often  contain  hornblende,  and  with  diorite  it  is  a  common  constituent.  This  is 
aJso  true  of  the  corresponding  forms  of  gneiss.  In  these  cases  it  is  usually  present  in  small, 
irregular  masses,  often  fibrous  in  structure;  also  as  rough  bladed  crystals. 

Prominent  foreign  localities  of  amphibole  are  the  following:  Tremoliie  (grammatite) 
in  dolomite  at  Campolongo,  Switzerland;  also  at  Orawitza,  Resbinya,  Hunmry;  Gulsjo, 
Wermland,  Sweden.  Adinolite  in  the  crystalline  schists  of  the  Central  and  Eastern  Alps, 
especially  at  Greiner  in  the  Zillertal,  Tyro^t  ^^  Zdblitz  in  Saxony;  Arendal,  Norway. 
Asbestus  at  Sterzing,  Zillertal,  and  elsewhere  in  Tvrol;  in  Savoie,  France;  also  in  the  island 
of  Corsica.  Parga^Ue  at  Pargas,  Finland;  Sauafpe  in  Carinthia.  Hornblende  at  Arendal, 
Kon^berg  and  nargero,  Norway;  in  Sweden  ana  Finland;  at  Vesuvius;  Aussig  and  Tep- 
litz,  Bohemia;  etc.  Nephrite^  which  in  the  form  of  **  jade "  ornaments  and  utensuis  is  widely 
distributed  among  the  relics  of  early  man  (see  iade^  p.  482),  is  obtained  at  various  points  in 
Central  Asia.  The  most  important  source  is  tnat  m  the  Karakash  valley  in  the  Kuen  Lun 
Mts.,  on  the  southern  borders  of  Turkestan;  also  other  localities  in  Central  Asia.  In  New 
Zealand.  Nephrite  has  been  found  in  Europe  as  a  rolled  mass  at  Schwemmsal  near  Leipzig; 
in  Swiss  Lake  habitations  and  similarly  elsewhere. 

In  the  United  States,  in  Me.,  black  crystals  occur  at  Thomaston;  pargasite  at  Phipps- 
burg.  In  Ver.,  actinolite  in  the  steatite  quarries  of  Windham  and  New  Fane.  In  Mass., 
tremolite  at  Lee;  black  crystals  at  Chester;  asbestus  at  Pelham;  cumminaUmUe  at  Cum- 
mington.  In  Conn.,  in  large  flattened  white  crystals  and  in  bladed  and  fibrous  forms 
(tremolite)  in  dolomite,  at  Canaan.  In  N.  Y.,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.;  near  Edenvilie;  near 
Amity;  at  the  Stirling  mines,  Orange  Co.;  in  short  green  crystals  at  Gouvemeur,  St. 
Lawrence  Co. J  with  pyroxene  at  Russell;  a  black  variety  at  Pierrepont;  at  Macomb;  Pit- 
cairn;  tremohte  at  Fine;  in  Rossie,  2  miles  north  of  Oxbow;  in  large  white  cr\^tals  at 
Diana,  Lewis  Co.;  asbestus  near  Greenwood  Furnace.  Hudsonile  from  Cornwall,  N.  Y., 
formerly  classed  as  a  pyroxene  has  been  shown  to  be  an  amphibole.  In  N.  J.,  tremolite  or 
gray  amphibole  in  good  crystals  at  Bryam,  and  other  varieties  of  the  species  at  Franklin  and 
l>^ewton,  radiated  actinolite.  In  Pa.,  actinolite  at  Minersd  Hill,  in  Delaware  Co.;  at  Union- 
viUe;  at  Kennett,  Chester  Co.  In  Md.,  actinolite  and  asbestus  at  the  Bare  Hills  in  serpen- 
tine; asbestus  is  mined  at  Pylesville.  Harford  Co.  In  Va.,  actinolite  at  Willis's  Mi.,  in 
Buckingham  Co.;  asbestus  at  Bamet  s  Mills,  Fauquier  Co.     Nephrite  occurs  in  Alaska. 

In  Canada,  tremolite  is  abundant  in  the  Laurentian  limestones,  at  Calumet  Falls,  Litch- 
field, Pontiac  Co.,  Quebec;  also  at  Bl3rthfield,  Renfrew  Co.,  and  Dalhousie,  Lanark  Co. 
Black  hornblende  at  various  localities  in  Quebec  and  Ontario  with  pyroxene,  apatite, 
titanite,  etc.,  as  in  Renfrew  Co.  Asbestus  and  mountain  cork  at  'Buckingham,  Ottawa  Co.. 
Quebec;  a  bed  of  actinolite  at  St.  Francis,  Beauce  Co.,  Quebec;  nephrite  has  been  found 
in  British  Columbia  and  Northwest  Territory. 

GLAUCOPHANE. 

Monoclinic;  near  amphibole  in  form.  Crystals  prismatic  in  habit,  usually 
indistinct;  commonly  massive,  fibrous,  or  columnar  to  granular. 

Cleavage:  m  (110)  perfect.  Fracture  conchoidal  to  uneven.  Brittle. 
H.  =  6-6'5.  G.  =  3-103-3'113.  Luster  vitreous  to  pearly.  Color  azure-blue, 
lavender-blue,  bluish  black,  grayish.  Streak  grajdsh  blue.  Translucent. 
Pleochroism  strongly  marked:  Z  sky-blue  to  ultramarine-blue,  F  reddish  or 
bluish  violet,  X  yellowish  green  to  colorless.  Absorption  Z  >  Y  >  X,  Opti- 
cally + .  Ax.  pi.  1 1  6  (010) .  Z  A  c  axis  =  4''  to  6^,  rarely  higher  values.  2V  = 
45^     a  =  1-621.    P  =  1-638.    7  =  1638. 

Comp.  —  Essentially  NaAl(Si03)2.(Fe,Mg)Si08.  If  Mg  :  Fe  =  2  :  1,  the 
formula  requires:  Silica  57*6,  alumina  16*3,  iron  protoxide  7*7,  magnesia  8*5, 
soda  9-9  =  100. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  as  the  hornblendic  constituent  of  certain  crystalline  schists,  caUed 
glaucophaneschiaiSf  or  glaucopbanite;  also  more  or  less  prominent  in  mica  schists,  am- 
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phibolites,  gneiss,  eclogiteSy  etc.  It  is  often  associated  with  mica,  garnet,  diallage  and 
omphacite,  epidote  anazoisite,  etc.  First  described  from  the  island  of  Syra,  one  of  the 
Cydades;  since  shown  to  be  rather  widely  distributed,  as  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Alps 
(gasUddiie)^  Ck>rBica,  Japan,  etc.  Rhoduaite  is  a  fibrous  variety  from  the  Island  Rhodus 
and  Asskys  river,  Minassinsk,  Siberia.  Holmquistite  is  a  lithium-b^iring  variety  from  the 
Idand  of  Uto. 

In  the  United  States,  glaucophane  schists  have  been  described  from  the  Coast  Ranges 
of  Califomia,  as  at  Sulphur  Bank,  Lake  Co. 

Glaucophane  is  named  from  yXawcotf  bluish  greeuy  and  ^IvwOait  ^  appear, 

Crossite.  An  amphibole  intermediate  in  composition  between  elaucophane  and 
riebeckite,  being  opticallv  more  nearly  related  to  the  latter.  Occurs  in  latn  shaped  crystals. 
Color  blue.  Strongly  pfeochroic.  Found  in  the  crystalline  schists  of  the  Coast  Ranges  of 
Califomia. 

RIEBECKITE. 

Monoclinic.  Axes  a:b  :c  ^  0-5475  :  1  :  02925;  /3  =  76"*  10'.  In  em- 
bedded prismatic  crystals,  longitudinally  striated.  Cleavage:  prismatic  (56**) 
perfect.  Luster  vitreous.  Color  black.  Pleochroism  very  strongly  marked: 
Z green,  F  (=  6  axis)  deep  blue,  X  (nearly  ||  c  axis)  dark  blue.  Optically  — . 
E^inction-angle  small,  X  A  c  axis  =  4°-5°  (d:?).  Axial  angle  large.  /3  = 
1-687. 

lU 

Comp.  —  Essentially  2NaFe(SiOj)j.FeSiOs  =  Silica  50-5,  iron  sesqui- 
oxide  26*9,  iron  protoxide  12-1,  soda  10'5  =  100.  It  corresponds  closely  to 
acmite  (segirite)  among  the  pyroxenes. 

Obs.  —  Originally  described  from  the  granite  and  syenite  of  the  island  of  Socotra  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  120  m.  N.  E.  of  Cape  Guardafni,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Africa;  occurs  in 
groups  of  prismatic  crystals,  often  radiating  and  closely  resembling  tourmaline;  also  in 
granophjrre  blocks  found  at  Ailsa  Crag  and  at  other  points  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  A  simi- 
lar amphihole  occurs  at  Mynydd  Mawr,  Carnarvonshire,  Wales.  Also  another  in  granu- 
lite  in  Corsica.  Found  at  Narsarsuk,  Greenland.  From  pegmatite  at  Quincy,  Mass.  A 
so-called  arfvedsonite  from  St.  Peter's  Dome,  Pike's  Peak  r^on,  Col^  occurring  with  astro- 
phyllite  and  zircon,  is  shoTi^n  by  Lacroix  to  be  near  riebeckite.  Extinction-angle  on  b, 
X  Ac  axis  »  3°  to  4**.  A  soda  amphibole,  related  to  riebeckite,  from  Bababudan  Hills, 
Mysore,  India,  has  been  named  babahtulaniU, 

CROCIDOLITB.    Blue  Asbestus. 

Fibrous,  asbestus-like;  fibers  long  but  delicate,  and  easily  separable.  Also 
massive  or  earthy.  Cleavage:  prismatic,  56°.  H.  =  4.  G.  =  3-20-3 -30. 
Luster  silky;  dull.  Color  and  streak  lavender-blue  or  leek-green.  Opaque. 
Fibers  somewhat  elastic.  Pleochroism:  Z green,  Y  violet,  Xblue.  Optically 
+.  Extinction-angle  on  b  (010)  inclined  18°  to  20°  with  c  axis.  2E  =  95° 
approx.     7  —  a  =  0*025. 


nx 


Comp.  —  NaFe(SiOj)2.FeSiOs  (nearly)  =  Silica  49-6,  iron  sesquioxide 
22-0,  iron  protoxide  19*8,  soda  86  =  100. 

Magnesium  and  calcium  replace  part  of  the  ferrous  iron,  and  hydrogen  part  of  the 
sodium. 

Pyr.y  etc.  —  B.B.  fuses  easily  with  intumescence  to  a  black  magnetic  glass,  coloring  the 
flame  yellow  (soda).     With  the  fluxes  gives  reactions  for  iron.     Unacted  upon  by  aci(&. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  South  Africa,  in  Griqualand-West,  north  of  the  Orange  river,  in  a 
range  of  quartzose  schists  called  the  Asbestos  Mountains.  In  a  micaceous  porph3rry  near 
Fiamont,  in  the  Vosges  Mts.  At  Golling  in  Salzburg,  Austria.  In  the  United  States,  at 
Beacon  Pole  Hill,  near  Cumberland,  R.  I.  Emerald  Mine,  Buckingham,  and  Perkin's  Mill, 
Templeton,  Ottawa  Ck).,  Ontario,  Canada. 

AbriachanUe  ia  an  earthy  amorphous  form  occurring  in  the  Abriachan  district,  near 
Loch  Ness,  Scotland.  Crocidolite  is  named  from  kookIs,  woof,  in  allusion  to  its  fibrous 
structure. 
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The  South  African  mineral  is  largely  altered  by  both  oxidation  of  the  iron  and  infiltrsr 
tion  of  sUica,  resulting  in  a  compact  sihceous  stone  of  delicate  fibrous  structure,  chatoyant 
luster,  and  bright  yelTow  to  brown  color,  popularly  called  tiger-eye  (also  cat's-eye).  Many 
varieties  occur  forming  transitions  from  the  original  blue  mineral  to  the  final  product;  also 
varieties  depending  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  original  mineral  has  penetrated  the  quarts. 

ARFVEDSONITE. 

MonocUnic.    Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  0-5569  :  1  :  02978;  /3  =  73°  2\ 

Crystals  long  prisms,  often  tabular  ||  b  (010),  but  seldom  distinctly  tenni- 
nated;  angles  near  those  of  amphibole;  also  in  prismatic  aggregates.  Twins: 
tw.  pi.  a  (100). 

Cleavage:  prismatic,  perfect;  b  (010)  less  perfect.  Fracture  uneven. 
Brittle. .  H.  =  6.  G.  =  3-44-3*45  Luster  vitreous.  Color  pure  black;  in 
thin  scales  deep  green.  Streak  deep  bluish  gray.  Opaque  except  in  thin 
splinters.  Pleochroism  strongly  marked:  Z  deep  greenish  blue,  Y  lavender, 
Xpale  greenish  yellow.  Absorption  Z  >  Y  >  X;  sections  ||  a  (100)  are  deep 
greenish  blue,  ||  b  (010)  olive-green.  Optically  -  .  Axial  angle,  large,  a  = 
1-687.    /3  =  1-707.    7  =  1-708.    Extinction-angle  on  b  (010),  with  c axis  =  14**. 

Comp.  —  A  slightly  basic  metasilicate  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  ferrous 
iron  chiefly. 

The  supposed  arfvedsonite  from  Greenland  has  been  shown  to  be  segirite;  that  from 
Pike's  Peak,  CoL,  has  been  referred  to  riebeckite. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  fuses  at  2  with  intumescence  to  a  black  magnetic  globule;  colors  the 
flame'  yellow  (soda) ;  with  the  fluxes  gives  reactions  for  iron  ana  manganese.  Not  acted 
upon  by  acids. 

Micro.  —  In  thin  sections  shows  brown-  or  gray-green  or  gray- violet  colors;  strongly 
pleochroic  in  blue  and  green  tints;  negative  elon|;ation. 

Obs.  —  Arfvedsonite  and  amphiboles  of  similar  character,  containing  much  iron  and 
soda,  are  constituents  of  certain  igneous  rocks  which  are  rich  in  alkalies,  as  nephelite;«yeniie, 
certain  porphyries,  etc.  Large  and  distinct  crvstals  are  found  only  in  the  pegmatite  veins 
in  such  rocKS,  as  at  Kangerdluarsuk,  Narsarsuk,  Greenland,  where  the  associated  minerals 
are  sodalite.  eudialvte,  feldspar,  etc.  Arfvedsonite  occurs  also  in  the  nephelite-syenites  and 
related  rocKS  of  tne  Christiania  region  in  southern  Norway;  on  the  Kola  peninsula  in 
Russian  Lapland;  Dun^nnon  township,  Ontario;  Trans  Pecos  district,  Texas.  The  re- 
lated brownish  pleochroic  amphiboles  (cf .  barkevikite)  occur  in  similar  rocks  at  Montreal, 
Canada;  Red  ilill,  N.  H.;  Salem,  Mass.;  Magnet  Cove,  Ark. ;  Black  Hills,  S.  D.;  Square 
Butte,  Mon.     St.  Peter's  Dome,  Col.,  etc. 

Osannite  from  an  amphibole-gneiss  at  Cevadaes,  Portugal,  and  Tschernichiwite  from  a 
mametite  bearing  quartzite  in  the  northern  Ural  Mts.,  are  near  arfvedsonite. 

Barkevikite.  An  amphibole  near  arfvedsonite  but  more  basic.  In  prismatic  crys- 
tals. Cleavage:  prismatic  (55**  44 J').  G.  =  3-428.  Color  deep  velvet-black.  Pleochro- 
ism marked,  colors  brownish.  Extinction-angle  with  c  axis  on  b  (010)  «  124".  Occurs  at 
the  wohlerite  locality  near  Barkevik,  on  the  Langesund  fiord,  and  elsewhere  in  southern 
Norway.     In  large  crystals  at  Lugar,  Ayrshire,  Scotland. 


JEnigmatite.  Cossyrite.  Essentially^  a  titano-silicate  of  ferrous  iron  and  sodium,  but 
containing  also  aluminium  and  ferric  iron.  In  prismatic  triclinic  crystals.  Cleavage: 
prismatic,  distinct  (66°) .  G.  =  3*74-3  80.  Color  black.  iEnigmatite  is  from  the  sodalite- 
syenite  of  Tunugdliarfik  and  Kangerdluarsuk,  Greenland.  Cossyrite  occurs  in  nainute 
crystals  embedded  in  the  liparite  lavas  of  the  island  PantcUaria  (ancient  name  Coasyra); 
also  widespread  in  the  rocks  of  East  Africa.  Rh'dniie  is  like  snigmatite  but  contains  much 
less  ferrous  oxide  and  alkalies  with  increase  in  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  etc.  From  basaltic 
rocks  in  the  Rhon  district  and  elsewhere  in  Germany  and  Bohemia. 

Weinbergerite.  Perhaps  NaAlSiOi.SFeSiOj.  Orthorhombic.  In  spherical  aggjc^tes 
of  radiating  fibers.  Black  color.  From  a  meteoric  iron  at  Codai  Canal,  Pum  fiiUs, 
Madras,  India. 
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BERTL. 

Hexagonal.    Axis  c  ==  0*4989. 

Crystals  usually  long  prismatic,  often  striated  vertically,  rarely  trans- 
versely; distinct  terminations  exceptional.  Occasionally  in  large  masses, 
coarse  columnar  or  granular  to  compact. 

Cleavage:  c  (0001),  imperfect  and  indistinct.  Fracture  conchoidal  to 
uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  7-5-8.  *  G.  =  2-63-2-80;  usually  2-69-270.  Lus- 
ter vitreous,  sometimes  resinous.  Colors  emerald-green,  pale  green,  passing 
into  light  blue,  yellow  and  white;  also  pale  rose-red.  Streak  white.  Trans- 
parent to  subtranslucent.  Dichroism  more  or  less  distinct.  Optically  — . 
Birefringence  low.  Often  abnormally  biaxial.  <a  =  1*5820,  c  =  1*5765, 
aquamarine. 
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cp,  0001  A  lOTl  -29"66i'. 
CO,  0001  A  1122  =  26*'3r. 
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«,  0001  A  ll2l  -44^56'. 
pp',  lOTl  A  Olll  =  28**  54 J'. 


Var.  —  1.  Emerald.  Ck>lor  bright  emerald-green,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  little  chro- 
mium; highly  prized  as  a  gem  when  clear  and  free  from  flaws. 

2.  Ordinary;  Beryl.  Generallv  in  hexagonal  prisms,  often  coarse  and  large;  green  the 
common  color.  The  principal  kinds  are  :  (a)  colorless;  (b)  bluish  green,  calleaa^t^amartn^; 
(c)  apple-green;  ((/)  greenish  vellow  to  iron-yellow  and  honey-y^ow;  sometimes  a  clear 
bright  yellow  as  in  the  golden  beryl  (a  yellow  gem  variety  from  Southwest  Africa  has  been 
called  heliodor);  (e)  pale  yellowish  green;  (/)  clear  sapphire  blue;  {jg)  pale  sky-blue;  (h) 
pale  violet  or  redcush;  (i)  rose  colored  called  morganite  or  vorcbyeviU}  (j)  opaque 
Drownish  yellow,  of  waxy  or  greasy  luster.  The  orierUal  emerald  of  jewelry  is  emerald-col- 
lored  sapphire. 

Comp.  —  BesAl2(SiO,)fl  or  3BeO.Al,0».6SiO,  =  Silica  67-0,  alumina  19-0, 
glucina  140  =  100. 

Alkalies  (NasO,  LijO.  C82O)  are  sometimes  present  replacing  the  beryllium,  from  0*25 
to  5  p.  c;  also  chemically  combined  water,  including  which  the  formula  becomes  HtBesAl4 
SiisOiT. 

I^.,  etc.  —  B.B.  alone,  unchanged  or,  if  clear,  becomes  milky  white  and  clouded;  at 
a  high  temperature  the  cages  are  rounded,  and  ultimately  a  vesicular  scoria  is  formed. 
Fusibility  —  5*5,  but  somewhat  lower  for  beryls  rich  in  alkalies.  Glass  with  borax,  clear 
and  colorless  for  beryl,  a  fine  green  for  emerald.    Unacted  upon  by  acids. 

Di£f.  —  Characterized  by  its  green  or  greenish  blue  color,  glassy  luster  and  hexagonal 
form;  rarely  massive,  then  easily  mistaken  for  quartz.  Distinguished  from  apatite  by  its 
hardness,  not  being  scratched  by  a  knife,  also  harder  than  green  tourmaline;  from  chiyso- 
boyl  by  its  form;  from  euclase  and  topaz  by  its  imp^ect  cleavage. 

Artif .  —  Crystals  of  beryl  have  been  produced  artificially  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  silica, 
alumina  and  glucina  with  bioric  oxide  as  a  flux. 

Obs.  —  Beryl  is  a  common  accessor^r  mineral  in  granite  veins,  especially  in  those  of  a 
pegmatitic  character.  Emeralds  occur  in  clay  slate,  in  isolated  crystals  or  in  nests,  near 
Muso,  etc.,  75  m.  N.N.E.  of  Bogota,  Colombia.  Emeralds  of  less  beauty,  but  larger,  occur 
in  Siberia^  on  the  river  Tokovoya,  N.  of  Ekaterinburg,  embedded  in  mica  schist.  Emeralds 
of  large  size,  though  not  of  uniform  color  or  free  from  flaws,  have  been  obtained  in  Alex- 
ander Co.,  N.  C. 
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Transparent  beryls  are  found  in  Siberia,  India  and  Brazil.  In  Siberia  ihey  occur  at 
Mursinka  and  Shaitanka,  near  Ekaterinburg;  near  Miask  with  topaz;  in  the  mountains  of 
Adun-Chalon  with  topaz,  in  E.  Siberia.  A  clear  aquamarine  crystal  weighing  110*5  kg. 
was  found  at  Marambaya,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.  Beautiful  crystals  also  occur  at  Elba; 
the  tin  mines  of  Ehrenfriedersdorf  in  Saxony,  and  Schlackenwald  in  Bohemia.  Oth^  local- 
ities are  the  Moume  Mts.,  Ireland;  yellowish  green  at  Rubislaw,  near  Aberdeen,  Scotland 
Oicundsoniie);  Limoges  in  France;  Finbo  and  Broddbo  in  Sweden;  Tamela  in  Finland; 
rfitsch-Joch,  Tyrol;  Bodenmais  and  Rabenstein  in  Bavaria;  in  New  South  Wales.  Pink, 
alkidi-rich  beryls  are  found  in  Madagascar. 

In  the  Unit^  States,  beryls  of  gigantic  dimensions  have  been  found  in  N.  H.,  at  Acworth 
and  Grafton,  and  in  Mass.,  at  Hoyalston.  In  Me.,  at  Albany;  Norway;  Bethel;  at 
Hebron,  a  csesium  beryl  (CssO,  3*60  p.  c),  associated  with  poUucite;  in  Paris,  with  black 
tourmaline:  at  Topeham,  pale  green  or  yellowish;  at  Stowe  and  Stoneham.  In  Mass.,  at 
Barre;  at  Goshen  {goshenUe)^  and  at  Chesterfield.  In  Conn.,  at  Haddam,  and  at  the  Mid- 
dletown  and  Portland  feldspar  quarries;  at  New  Milford,  of  a  clear  ^Iden  yellow  to  dark 
amber  color;  Branchville.  In  Pa.,  at  Leiperville  and  Chester;  at  Mineral  Hill.  In  Va., 
at  Amelia  Court  House,  sometimes  white.  In  N.  C,  in  Alexander  Co.,  near  Stony  Point, 
fine  emeralds;  in  Mitchell  Co.;  Morganton,  Burke  Co.,  and  elsewhere.  In  Ala.,  Coosa 
Co..  of  a  light  yellow  color.  In  Col.,  near  the  summit  of  Mt.  Antero,  beautiful  aquamarines. 
In  S.  p.,  in  the  Black  HiUs  in  large  cnrstals.  Rose-pink  crystals,  often  showing  prominent 
pyramid  faces,  from  San  Diego  Ck>.,  Cal.,  also  colorless  and  aquamarine. 

Use.  —  The  transparent  mineral  is  used  as  a  gem  stone;  see  above  imder  Varieties. 

Eudialyte.  Essentially  a  metasilicate  of  Zr,Fe(Mn),Ca,Na,  etc.  In  red  to  brown 
tabular  or  rhombohedral  crystals;  also  massive.  H.  =  5-5*5.  G.  =  2*9-3*0.  Opticallv 
H-.  0)  =  1-606.  c  «  1-611.  From  Kangerdluarsuk,  West  Greenland,  etc.,  with  arfved- 
sonite  and  sodalite;  at  Lujaor  on  the  Kola  peninsula,  Russian  Lapland,  in  elseolite-syenite, 
there  forming  a  main  constituent  of  the  rock-mass.  EucolUe^  from  islands  of  the  Langesund 
fiord  in  Norway,  is  similar  (but  optically  — ).  Eudialyte  and  eucolite  also  occur  at  Magnet 
Cove,  in  Ark.,  of  a  rich  crimson  to  peach-blossom  red  color,  in  feldspar,  with  ebeolite  and 
segirite. 

Elpidite.  NaaO.ZrOt.fiSiOj.SHjG.  —  Massive,  fibrous.  H.  =7.  G.  =  2*54.  Color 
white  to  brick-red.    Biaxial,  +.    Indices  —  1*560-1 '574.    Southern  Greenland. 

AsTROLiTE.  (Na,K)2Fe(Al,Fe)i(Si08)».H|0?.  In  globular  forms  with  radiating 
structure.  H.  -  3-5.  G.  —  2*8.  Color  green.  Fusible,  3-5.  Found  in  a  diabase  tun 
near  Neumark,  Germany. 

The  following  are  rare  species  of  complex  composition,  all  from  the  Lange- 
sund fiord  region  of  southern  Norway. 

Catapleiite.  H4(Nas,Ca)ZrSiiOii.  In  thin  tabular  hexagonal  prisms.  H.  «=  6.  G.  » 
2*8.  Color  light  yellow  to  yellowish  brown.  Biaxial, -f-  Indices,  1*591-1 -627.  Natron" 
catapleiite f  or  soda-catapleiite,  contains  only  sodium;  color  blue  to  gray  and  white;  on  heat- 
ing the  blue  color  disappears. 

Cappelenite.  A  boro-silicate  of  yttrium  and  barium.  In  greenish  brown  hexagonal 
crystal. 

Melanocerite.  A  fluo-silicate  of  the  cerium  and  yttrium  metals  and  calcium  chiefly 
(also  B,  Ta,  etc.).    In  brown  to  black  tabular  rhombohedral  crystals. 

Caryocerite.    Near  melanocerite,  containing  ThOs. 

Steenstrupine  (from  Greenland)  is  allied  to  the  two  last-named  species.  Rhombohe- 
dral.   H.  =4.    G.  =  3-4.    Color  dark  brown  to  nearly  black.    Optically  — . 

Tritomite.  A  fluo-silicate  of  thorium,  the  cerium  and  yttrium  metals  and  calcium, 
with  boron.     In  dark  brown  crystals  of  acute  triangular  pyramidal  form. 

The  following  are  also  from  the  same  region: 

Leucophanite.  Na(BcF)Ca(SiO»)t.  In  glassy  greenish  tabular  crystals  (orthorhombic- 
sphenoidal).     H.  =4.     G.  =  2-96.    Optically  -.     Indices,  1*571-1-598. 

Meliphanite.  A  fluo-silicate  of  beryllium,  calcium,  and  sodium  near  leucophanite.  In 
low  square  pjrramids  (tetragonal).  Color  yellow.  H.  =  5-5*5.  G.  =  3*01.  Optically  —  . 
Indices,  1-593-1*612. 
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Cnsterite.  Cat(OH,F)SOi.  Monoclinic.  In  fine  Kranubr  masseB.  Cleavages  par- 
allel to  base  and  prism,  all  making  neariy  90^  with  each  other.  Twinning  pj<me  c  (001), 
showins  in  twin  lamelbe.  H.  =5.  G.  -  2*91.  Gc^or  greenish  grav.  Transparent. 
Optically  + .  Bxa  nearly  perpendicular  to  c  (001 ) .  Indices,  1  d8-l  ^.  Difficultly  fusible. 
Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Found  in  limestone  contact  lone  at  the  Empire  mine, 
Custer  Co.,  Idaho. 

Didymdiite.  2Ca0.3AliOs.98iC)s.  Monoclinic.  In  small  twinned  crystals.  H.  *  4-6. 
G.  »2'71.  Color  dark  gray.  Opaque.  Index  1*5.  Difficultly  fusible.  Insoluble.  Found 
as  contact  mineral  in  limestone  from  Tatarka  River,  Yenisei  District,  Siberia. 


lOLTIE.    Cordierite.    Dichroite. 

Orthorhombic.    Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  0-5871  :  1  :  0*5585. 
Twins:  tw.  pi.  m  (110),  also  d  (130),  both  yielding  pseudo-hexagonal  fonns. 
Habit  short   prismatic    {mm"'  = 
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Y  {=^  a  axis)  light  Berlin-blue.    X  (^  c  axis) 


60^50')  (Fig.  838).    As  embedded  »®  ^ 

grains;    also  massive,  compact. 

Cleavage:  6(010)  distinct; 
o(lOO)  and  c(OOl)  indistinct.  Crys- 
tals often  show  a  lamellar  structure 
II  c  (001),  especially  when  slightly 
altered.  Fracture  subconchoidal. 
Brittle.  H.  =  7-7-5.  G.  =  260- 
2*66.  Luster  vitreous.  Color  va- 
rious shades  of  blue,  light  or  dark, 
smoky  blue.  Transparent  to  trans- 
lucent. Pleochroism  strongly 
marked  except  in  thin  sections. 
Axial  colors  variable.    Thus: 

Bodenmais    Z  ( «  6  axis)  dark  Berlin-blue, 
yellowi^  white. 

Absorption  Z  >  Y  >  X,  Pleochroic  halos  common,  often  bright  yellow; 
best  seen  in  sections  ||  c  axis.  Exhibits  idiophanous  figures.  Optically  — . 
Ax.  pi.  II  a  (100).  Bx.  ±  c  (001).  Dispersion  feeble,  p  <  v.  2V  =  70^  23' 
(also  40°  to  84°).    Indices  variable,  from  1534  to  1-599. 

Comp.  —  H2(Mg,Fe)4AUSiioO,7or  H2O.4(Mg,Fe)O.4AljOa.l0SiO,. 

If  Mg  :  Fe  =»  7  : 2,  the  percentage  composition  is:  Silica  49*4,  alumina 
33-6,  iron  protoxide  5'3,  magnesia  10*2,  water  1*5  ==  100.  Ferrous  iron  re- 
places part  of  the  magnesium.    Calcium  is  also  present  in  small  amount. 

Pyr.^etc.  —  B.B.  loees  transparency  and  fuses  at  5-5'5.  Only  partially  decomposed  by 
acids.     Decomposed  on  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates. 

Dill.  —  Chiuracterised  by  its  vitreous  luster,  color  and  pleochroism;  fusible  on  the  edges 
unlike  quarts;  less  hard  than  sapphire. 

Micro.  —  Reoojp;nised  in  thin  sections  by  lack  of  color;  low  refraction  and  low  inter- 
ference-colors; it  is  very  similar  to  quartz,  but  distinguished  by  its  biaxial  character;  in 
volcanic  rocks  commonly  shows  distinct  cr>'stal  outlines  and  a  twinning  of  three  individuals 
like  aragonite.  In  the  ^eisses,  etc.,  it  is  in  formless  grains,  but  the  common  occurrence  of 
inclusions,  especially  of  sillimanite  needles,  the  pleochroic  halos  of  a  yellow  color  around  nnall 
inclusions,  particularly  zircons,  and  the  constant  tendency  to  alteration  to  micaceous  pinite 
seen  along  cleavages,  help  to  aistinguish  it. 

Ohs.  —  Occurs  in  granite,  gneiss  (cordierite-ifneisa)^  homblendic,  chloritic  and  talcose 
schist,  and  allied  rocks,  with  quartz,  orthoclase  or  albite,  tourmaline,  hornblende,  andalu- 
site,  sillimanite,  garnet,  and  sometimes  beryl.  Less  commonly  in  or  connected  with  igne- 
ous rocks,  thus  formed  directly  from  the  magma,  as  in  andesite,  etc.;  also  in  ejected  masses 
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(in  fraemeiits  of  older  rocks) ;  further  formed  as  a  contact-mineral  in  connection  with  erup- 
tive dikes,  as  in  slates  adjoining  panite. 

Occurs  at  Bodenmais,  Bavana,  in  granite,  with  pjrrrhotite,  etc.;  Orij&rvi.  in  Finland 
(jUeMteilite);  Tunaberg,  in  Sweden;  from  Switzerland;  in  colorless  crystals  trom  Braxil; 
Ueylon  affords  a  transparent  variety,  the  saphir  d'eau  of  jewelers;  from  Ibity,  Madagascar; 
from  GreenUmd. 

In  the  United  States,  at  Haddam,  Ck>nn.^  associated  with  tourmaline  in  a  granitic  vein  in 
gneiss.  In  large  altered  crjrstals  from  Litchneld,  Conn.  At  Brimfield,  Mass. ;  at  Richmond, 
N.H. 

Named  lolUe  from  '£ov,  viclety  and  Xi^of,  8to7ie;  Dichraite  (from  ilxpootf  tvxhcoiored), 
from  its  dichroism;  Cordierite,  after  Cordier,  the  French  geologist  (1777-1861). 

Alteration.  The  alteration  of  iolite  takes  place  so  readily  bv  ordinary  exposure,  Uiat 
the  mineral  is  most  commonly  found  in  an  altered  state,  or  enclosed  in  the  altered  iolite. 
Hus  change  may  be  a  simple  hydration;  or  a  removal  of  part  of  the  protoxide  bases  by  car- 
bon dioxide;  or  the  introduction  of  oxide  of  iron;  or  of  alkalies,  forming  pinite  and  mica. 
Tlie  first  step  in  the  change  consists  in  a  division  of  the  prisms  of  iolite  mto  plates  parallel 
to  the  base,  and  a  pearly  foliation  of  the  surfaces  of  these  plates;  with  a  change  of  color  to 
gra3rish  green  and  greenish  gray,  and  sometimes  brownish  gray.  As  the  alteration  proceeds, 
the  foliation  becomes  more  complete;  afterward  it  may  be  lost.    The  mineral  in  this  altered 

condition  has  many  names:  as  hydrous  iolite  ( including  bansdorffite  and  awrcdile)  from  Abo, 
Finland;  fahlunite  from  Falun,  Sweden,  also  pyrargiUHe  from  Helsingfors;  esmarkiU  and 
praseolite  from  near  Brevik,  Norway,  also  raumite  from  Raumo,  Finland,  and  veplolite  from 
Ramsberg,  Sweden;  chiorophvUite  from  Unity,  Me.;  aspanoliie  and  potychrmUle  from 
Kragerd.  Tliere  are  further  alkaline  kinds,  as  pinite^  cakupUitej  gigantoUU,  iberite,  belong- 
ing to  the  Mica  Group. 

Use.  —  Iolite  is  sometimes  used  as  a  gem. 


Jurupaite.     Hs(Ca,Mg)2Sis07.     Monoclinic?      Radiating  fibrous.     White.      H.  » 4. 
G.  =  2'75.    n  =  157.    Crestmore,  Cal. 


The  following  are  rare  lead,  zinc,  and  barium  silicates: 

Barysilite.  PbtSiiO?.  Rhombohedral.  In  embedded  masses  with  curved  lamellar 
structure.  Cleavage:  basal.  H.  -  3.  G.  =  6*11-6-55.  Color  white;  tarnishing  on 
exposure.    From  the  Harstig  mine,  Pajsberg.  and  L&ngban,  Sweden. 

Moiybdophyllite.  (Pb,Mg)Si04.HsO.  Hexagonal.  In  irregular  foliated  masses  with 
perfect  basal  cleavage.  H.  «  3-4.  G.  =  4*7.  Colorless  to  pale  green,  ta  =  1*81. 
Difficultly  fusible.    From  L&ngban,  Sweden. 

Ganomalite.  Pb4(PbOH)2Ca4(Sii07)s.  In  prismatic  crsmtals  (tetragonal);  also  mas- 
sive, granular.  H.  =3.  G.  «  5*74.  Colorless  to  gray.  Indices,  1 '83-1 '93.  From 
Langban,  Sweden;  also  Jakobsberg. 

Nasonite.  Closely  related  to  ganomalite,  Pb4(PbCI)tCa4(SisOT)a.  Probably  tetragonal. 
Maflsive,  granular  cleavable.    H.  =  4.    G.  -  5*4.    White.    Fusible.    From  Franklin«  N.  J. 

Margarosanite.  Pb(Ca,Mn)s(SiOs)i.  Triclinic.  Slender  prismatic  crystals  and  cleav- 
able  granular.  Three  cleavages,  one  perfect.  Colorless  and  transparent  with  pearly  lus- 
ter.   H.  =  2*5-3.  G.  =  3*99.   Eaaily  fusible.    From  Franklin,  N.  J.,  and  L&ngbao,  Sweden. 

Hardystonite.  CafZnSisOr.  Tetragonal.  In  granular  masses.  Three  cleavages. 
H.  =  3-4.    G.  =  3*4.    Color  white.    From  Franklin,  N.  J. 

Hyalotekite.  Approximately  (Pb,Ba,Ca)Bi(SiOi)is.  Massive;  ooarselv  crystalline. 
H.  =  5-5*5.    G.  =  3*81.    Color  white  to  pearly  gray.    From  L&ngban,  Sweden. 

Barylite.    Ba4Al4Si70M.       In   groups  of  colorless  prismatic  orthorhombic  crystals. 

H.  =  7.    G.  =  4*03.     Luster  greasy.    Optically  +.    /3  =  1*685.    Occurs  with  hedypbane 

in  crystalline  limestone  at  L&ngban,  Sweden. 

n  III 

TaramelUte.  Ba4FeFe4SiioOw.  Orthorhombic?  Fibrous.  Color  reddish  brown. 
H.  =  5*5.  G.  -  3*9.  Strong  pleochroism,  almost  black  to  flesh-red.  Found  in  lime- 
stone at  Candoglia,  Italy. 

Roeblingite.  5(H2CaSi04).2(CaPbS04).  In  dense,  white,  compact,  crystalline  masses. 
H.  =  3.     U.  =  3*433.     From  Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J. 
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m.  OithosUicates.    R^iO^ 

Salts  of  Orthosilicic  Acid,  H4Si04;  characterized  by  aa  oxygien  ratio  of 
1  :  1  for  silicon  to  bases. 

The  following  list  includes  the  more  prominent  groups  among  the  Ortho- 
silicates. 

A  number  of  basic  orthosilicates  are  here  included,  which  yield  water  upon  ignition: 
alao  others  which  are  more  or  less  basic  than  a  normal  orthosilicate.  but  which  are  or 
necessity  introduced  here  in  the  classification,  because  of  their  relationsnip  to  other  normal 
salts.  The  Mica  Group  is  so  closely  related  to  many  Hydrous  Silicates  that  (with  also 
Talc,  Kaolinite,  and  some  othov)  it  is  described  later  with  them. 

NepheUte  Group.     Hexagonal. 
Sodalite  Group.     Isometric. 
Helvite    Group.     Isometric-tetrahe- 

dral. 
Garnet  Group.     Isometric. 
Chrysolite  Group.      Orthorhombic. 
Phenacite  Group.      Tri-rhombohe- 

dral. 


Scapolite  Group.  Tetragonal- 
pyramidal. 

Zircon  Group.    Tetragonal. 

Danburite  Group.  Orthorhom- 
bic. 

Datolite  Group.    Monoclinic. 

Epidote  Group.    Monoclinic. 


NepheUte  Group.    Heiuigonal 

Typical  formula  RAlSi04 

NepheUte  K,Na,AUSi.0s4 

&oda-nephelite  (artif.)    NaAlSi04 
Eucryptite  LiAlSi04  Kaliophilite 


Cancrinite 
Microsommite 


H»Na«Ca(NaC0,)2Al8(Si04)9 
(Na,K)ioCa4Al,2Sii2062SCl4 


c  =  a-8389 
KAlSi04 

2c  «  0-8448 
2c  =  0*8367 


The  species  of  the  Nephelite  Group  are  hexagonal  in  crystallization  and 

I 

have  in  part  the  tjrpical  orthosilicate  formula  RAlSi04.  From  this  formula 
nephelite  itself  deviates  somewhat,  though  an  artificial  soda-nephelite, 
NaAlSi04,  conforms  to  it.  The  species  Cancrinite  and  Microsommite  are 
related  in  form  and  also  in  composition,  though  in  the  latter  respect  some- 
what complex.  They  serve  to  connect  this  group  with  the  sodalite  group 
following. 

NEPHELITE.    Nepheline.    Elseolite. 

Hexagonal-hemimorphic  (p.  101).    Axis  c  =  0*83893. 

•In  thick  six-  or  twelve-sided  prisms  with  plane  or  modified  summits. 
Also  massive  compact,  and  in  embedded  grains;  structure  sometimes  thin 
columnar. 

Cleavage:  m  (110)  distinct;  c  (001)  imperfect.  Fracture  subconchoidal. 
Brittle.  H.  =  5'&S,  G.  =  2 -55-2 '65.  Luster  vitreous  to  greasy;  a  little 
opalescent  in  some  varieties.  Colorless,  white,  or  yellowish;  also,  when  mas- 
sive, dark  green,  greenish  or  bluish  gray,  brownish  red  and  brick-red.  Trans- 
parent to  opaque.    Optically  — .     IncUces:  w  =  1542,  e  =  1-538. 

Var.  —  1.    Nephdile.    Glassy.  —  Usually  in  small  glassy  crystals  or  (^ins,  transparent 
with  vitreous  luster,  first  found  on  Mte.  Somma,  Vesuvius.    Characteristic  particularly  of 
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younger  eruptive  rocks  and  lavas.  2.  ElasolUe.  —  In  large  coarse  crystals,  or  more  com- 
monly massive,  with  a  greasy  luster,  and  reddish,  greenish,  brownish  or  grav  in  color. 
Usually  clouded  by  minute  indusions.  Characteristic  of  granular  crystalline  rocks,  syenite, 
etc. 

Comp.  —  NaAlSiOi.  This  is  the  composition  of  the  artificial  mineral. 
Natural  nephelite  always  contains  silica  in  varying  excess  and  also  small 
amomits  of  potash.    The  composition  usually  approximates  to  Na^KsAlsSisO^. 

Synthetic  experiments,  yielding  crystals  like  nephehte  with  the  composition  NaAlSi04i 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  natural  soda-nephelite  would  be  an  orthosilicate  with  this 
formula,  whUe  the  higher  silica  in  the  potash  varieties  may  be  explained  by  the  presence, 
in  molecular  combination,  of  KAlSi04  and  NaAlSiaOg  (albite  in  hexagonal  modification). 
The  variation  in  composition  may  be  more  simply  explained  by  considering  normal  nephe- 
hte, NaAlSi04,  to  take  up  in  soud  solution  sihca  or  other  sihcate  molecules.  The  other 
species  of  the  group  are  normal  orthosilicates,  viz.,  eucryptite  LiAlSi04.  and  kaliophilite, 
KAlSi04. 

P3rr.y  etc.  —  B.B.  fuses  quietly  at  3*5  to  a  colorless  glass,  coloring  the  flame  yellow. 
Gelatimzes  with  acids. 

Diff.  —  Distinguished  by  its  platinizing  with  acids  from  scapohte  and  feldspar,  as 
also  from  apatite,  from  which  it  differs  too  in  its  greater  hardness.  Massive  varieties  have 
a  characteristic  gjre&By  luster. 

Micro.  —  Recognized  in  thin  sections  by  its  low  refraction;  very  low  interference- 
colors^  which  scarcely  rise  to  gray;  paraUel  extinction  when  in  crystals;  faint  negative 
uniaxial  cross  yielded  by  basal  sections  in  converging  hght.  The  negative  character  is  best 
told  by  aid  of  the  gypsum  plate  (see  p.  266) .  Micro-chemical  tests  serve  to  distinguish  non- 
characteristic  particles  from  similar  ones  of  alkaU  fddspar;  the  section  is  treated  with  dilute 
acid,  and  the  resultant  gelatinous  silica,  which  coats  the  nephehte  particles,  stained  with 
eosine  or  other  dye. 

Artif .  —  Nephehte  is  easily  prepared  artificially  by  fusing  its  constituents  together  in 
the  proper  proportions. 

Obs.  —  Nephelite  is  rather  widely  distributed  (as  shown  by  the  microscopic  study  of 
rocks)  in  igneous  rocks  as  the  product  of  crystalhzation  of  a  magma  rich  in  soda  and  at  the 
same  time  low  in  silica  (which  last  prevents  the  soda  from  being  used  up  in  the  formation 
of  albite).  It  is  thus  an  essential  component  of  the  nephelite-syenites  and  phonoHtes  where 
it  is  associated  with  alkah  feldspars  cniefly.  It  is  also  a  constituent  of  more  basic  augitic 
rocks  such  as  nepheUnite,  nepneUte-basalts,  nephelite-tephrites,  therahte,  etc.,  most  of 
which  are  volcanic  in  origin.  The  variety  dwolite  is  associated  with  the  granular  plutonic 
rocks,  while  the  name  nephelite  was  originally  used  for  the  fresh  glassy  crystals  of  the 
modem  lavas;  the  terms  have  in  this  sense  the  same  relative  significance  as  orthoclase  and 
sanidine.    Modem  usage,  however,  tends  to  drop  the  name  elcBolite, 

The  original  nephelite  occurs  in  crystals  in  the  older  lavas  of  Mte.  Somma,  Vesuvius,  with 
mica,  vesuvianite,  etc.;  at  Capo  di  Bove,  near  Rome;  in  the  basalt  of  Katzenbuckel,  near 
Heidelberg,  Germany;  Aussig  in  Bohemia;  Lobau  in  Saxony.  Occurs  also  in  massive  forms 
and  large  coarse  crystals  (ekBoliie)  in  the  nephehte-syenites  of  Southern  Norway,  especially 
along  the  Langesund  fiord;  similarly  in  west  Greenland;  the  peninsula  of  Kola,  Kussia; 
Miask  in  the  iJmen  Mts.  (in  the  rock  miascite) ;  Sierra  Monchique,  Portugal  (in  the  rock 
foyaite);  Ditr6,  Hungary  (in  the  rock  ditroite);  Pousac,  France;  Brazil;  South  Africa. 

ElffioUte  occurs  massive  and  crystalUzed  at  Litchfield,  Me.,  with  cancrinite;  Salem, 
Mass.;  Red  Hill,  N.  H.;  in  the  Ozark  Mts.,  near  Magnet  Cove,  Ark.;  eteohte-syenite 
is  also  found  near  Be^nersviUe,  northem  N.  J.;  near  Montreal,  Canada;  at  Dim^amion 
township,  Ontario,  in  enormous  ciystals.  Nephehte  rocks  also  occur  at  various  pomts,  as 
the  Transpecos  district,  Texas;  Pilot  Butte,  Texas;  also  in  westem  North  America,  as  in 
Col.  at  Cripple  Creek;  in  Mon»  in  the  Crazy  Mts..  the  Highwood,  Bearpaw  and  Judith 
Mts.;  Black  EQlls  in  S.  D.;  Ice  River,  British  Columbia. 

•Named  nephelite  from  pc^cXi;,  a  doudj  in  allusion  to  its  becoming  cloudy  when  immersed 
in  strong  acid;  elcBolite  is  from  cXatoi^,  oil^  in  allusion  to  its  greasy  luster. 

GieseckUe  is  a  pseudomorph  after  nephelite.  It  occurs  in  Greenland  in  six-sided  green- 
ish gray  prisms  of  greasy  luster;  also  at  Diana  in  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.  Dysyntr^Me  from 
Diana  is  similar  to  gieseckite,  as  is  also  liebeneritey  from  the  valley  of  Fleims,  in  Tyrol, 
Austria.    See  further  Pinttb  under  the  Mica  Group. 

Eucryptite.  IiAlSi04.  In  symmetrically  arranged  crystals  (hexagonal),  embedded, 
in  albite  and  derived  from  the  alteration  of  spodumene  at  Branch ville,  Conn,  (see  Fig.  488, 
p.  181).    G.  =  2-667.    Colorless  or  white. 
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Kaliophfllte.  KAlSiO*.  Phaoellite.  Phaoelite.  Facellite.  In  bundles  of  slender 
acicular  crvstals  (hexagonal),  also  in  fine  threads,  cobweb-like.  H.  =6.  G.  »>  2*493- 
2*602.    Colorless.    Occurs  in  ejected  masses  at  Mte.  Somma,  Vesuvius. 

CANCRINITE. 

__Hexagonal.  Axis  c  =  0*4224;  and  mp  lOTO  A  lOll  =  64*',  pp'  1011  A 
OlTl  =  25®  58'.  Rarely  in  prismatic  crystals  with  a  low  tenninal  pyramid. 
Usually  massive. 

Cleavage:  prismatic,  m  (lOTO)  perfect;  a  (ll50)  less  so.  H.  =  5-6. 
G.  =  2 -42-2 -5.  Color  white,  gray,  yellow,  green,  blue,  reddish.  Streak 
uncolored.  Luster  subvitreous,  or  a  little  pearly  or  greasy.  Transparent  to 
translucent.    Optically  — .     w  =  1*524.    €  =  1*496. 

Comp.  —  H«Na«Ca(NaC03)iA]8(Si04)9  or  3H,0.4Na20.Ca0.4Al203. 
9Si08.2COj  =  Silica  38*7,  carbon  dioxide  6*3,  alumina  29*3,  lime  40,  soda 
17*8,  water  3*9  =  100. 

P3rr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  gives  water.  B.B.  loses  color ^  and  fuses  (F.  «  2)  with 
intumescence  to  a  white  blebbv  glass,  the  very  easy  fusibility  distmguishing  it  readily  from 
n^belite.  Effervesces  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forms  a  jelly  on  heating,  but  not 
beiore. 

.Micro.  —  Recognised  in  thin  sections  by  its  low  refraction;  quite  high  interference- 
colors  and  negative  uniaxial  character.  Its  common  association  with  nepnelite,  sodalite, 
etc.,  are  valuable  characteristics.  Evolution  of  COs  with  acid  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
minerals  except  the  carbonates,  which  show  much  higher  interference-colors. 

Artif.  —  Cancrinite  has  been  prepared  artificially  by  heating  under  pressure  a  mixture 
of  sodium  silicate,  alumina  and  sodium  carbonate;  also  by  the  treatment  of  nephelite  and 
labradorite  bv  sodium  carbonate  at  higjh  temperatures. 

Obs.  —  Cfancrinite  occurs  only  in  igneous  rocks  of  the  nephelite-syenite  and  related 
rock  groups.  It  is  in  part  believed  to  be  original,  i.e.,  formed  directly  from  the  molten  mag- 
ma; in  part  held  to  be  secondary  and  formed  at  the  expense  of  nephelite  b^r  infiltrating 
waters  holding  calcium  carbonate  in  solution.  Prominent  localities  are  Miask  in  the  Ilmen 
Mts.,  Russia,  m  coarse-grained  nephelite-syenite;  similarly  at  Barkevik  and  other  localities 
on  the  Langesund  fiord  in  southern  Norway;  in  the  parish  of  Knolajarvi  in  northern  Finland 
(where,  associated  with  orthoclase,  segirite  and  nepnelite,  it  composes  a  mass  of  cancrinite- 
syenite) ;  at  Ditrd,  Transylvania,  etc. ;  in  nephelite-syenite  of  oama  and  Alno  in  Sweden, 
and  in  Brazil;  also  in  small  amount  as  an  occasional  accessory  component  of  many  phono- 
litic  rocks  at  various  localities. 

In  the  United  States  at  Litchfield  and  West  Gardiner,  Me.,  with  elseolite  and  blue  soda- 
lite.    Named  after  Count  Cancrin,  Russian  Minister  of  Finance. 

SuLPHATic  CANCRINITE  with  nearly  one-half  the  COi  replaced  by  SOs  is  found  in  an 
altered  rock  on  Beaver  Creek,  Gunnison  Co.,  Col.  Has  lower  refractive  indices  and  bire- 
fringence than  cancriniie. 

Microaommite.  Near  cancrinite;  perhaps  (Na,K)ioCa4Ali2SiiiOfi2SCl4).  In  minute 
colorless  prismatic  crystals  (hexagonal.  See  Fig.  30,  p.  19).  From  Vesuvius  (Monte 
Somma).    H.  =6.    G.  =  2-42-2-53.     a»  =  1-521.    e  =  1529. 

Davyne.  Near  microsommite.  From  Mtc.  Somma;  Laacher  See,  (jrermany.  u  =« 
1-518.    <  «  1'521. 


Sodalite  Group.     Isometric 

SodaUte  Na4(AlCl)Al2(SiOi), 

Haiiymte  (Na«,Ca)2(NaS04.Al)Al,(Si04)» 

NoseUte  Na4(NaS04.Al)AU(Si04)3 

Na4(NaS,.Al)Al2(Si04)3 


The  species  of  the  Sodalite  Group  are  isometric  in  crystallization  and  per- 
haps tetrahedral  like  the  following  group.  In  composition  they  are  p)eculiar 
(Uke  cancrinite  of  the  preceding  group)  in  containing  radicals  with  CI,  SO4  and 
S,  which  are  elements  usually  absent  in  the  silicates.    These  are  shown  in  the 
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fonnulas  written  above  in  the  form  suggested  by  Brogger,  who  shows  that 
this  group  and  the  one  following  may  be  included  with  the  garnets  in  a  broad 
group  characterized  by  isometric  crystallization  and  a  close  resemblance  in 
composition.    See  further  under  the  Garnet  Group  proper,  p.  505. 

The  formulas  are  also  often  written  as  if  the  compound  consisted  of  a  sili- 
cate and  chloride  (sulphate,  sulphide)  —  thus  for  sodalite,  3NaAlSi04  +  NaCl, 
etc. 

SODALITE. 

Isometric,  perhaps  tetrahedral.  Common  form  the  dodecahedron. 
Twins:  tw.  pi.  o  (111),  forming  hexagonal  prisms  by  elongation  in  the  direction 
of  an  octahedral  axis  (Fig.  406,  p.  165).  Also  massive,  in  embedded  grains;  in 
concentric  nodules  resembling  chalcedony,  formed  from  elseolite. 

Cleavage:  dodecahedral,  more  or  less  distinct.  Fracture  conchoidal  to 
uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  5'5-6.  G.  =  2-14r-2*30.  Luster  vitreous,  sometimes 
inclining  to  greasy.  Color  gray,  greenish,  yellowish,  white;  sometimes  blue, 
lavender-blue,  light  red.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Streak  uncolored. 
n  =  1-4827. 

Comp.  —  Na4(AlCl)Al2(Si04)8  =  Silica  37-2,  alumina  31-6,  soda  25'6, 
chlorine  73  =  1017,  deduct  (O  =  2C1)  17  =  100.  Potassium  replaces  a 
small  part  of  the  sodium.  The  formula  may  also  be  written  3Na^JSi04  + 
NaCl. 

Pyr.y  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  the  blue  varieties  become  white  and  opaque.  B.B. 
fuses  with  intumescence,  at  3 '5-4,  to  a  colorless  glass.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
yields  gelatinous  silica  upon  evaporation. 

Din.  —  Distinguishea  from  much  analcite,  leucite  and  hauynite  by  chemical  tests  alone: 
dissolving  the  mineral  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  testing  for  chlorine  is  ihe  simplest  and 
Desw. 

Micro.  —  Recognized  in  thin  sections  by  its  very  low  refraction,  isotropic  character  and 
lack  of  good  cleavage;  also,  in  most  cases,  by  its  lack  of  color.  In  uncovered  rock  sections 
the  minerals  of  this  group  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  covering  them  with  a 
little  nitric  acid  which  is  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly.  With  sodalite  crystals  of  sodium 
chloride  will  form;  with  haUynite  crystals  of  gypsum;  with  noselite  crystals  of  both  com- 
pounds after  the  addition  of  calcium  chloride;  lazurite  will  evolve  hydrogen  sulphide  which 
will  blacken  silver. 

Artif.  —  Sodalite  can  be  obtained  by  fusing  nephelite  with  sodium  chloride;  also  by  the 
action  of  sodium  carbonate  and  caustic  soda  upon  muscovite  at  500°.  It  has  been  pro- 
duced also  in  various  artificial  magmas  at  temperatures  below  700°. 

Obs.  —  Sodalite  occurs  only  in  igneous  roctcs  of  the  nephelite-syenite  and  related  rock 
l^ups,  as  a  product  of  the  crystallization  of  a  magma  rich  in  soda^  also  as  a  product  asso- 
ciated with  enclosed  masses  and  bombs  eiected  with  such  magmas  m  the  form  of  lava,  as  at 
Vesuvius.  Often  associated  with  nephelite  (or  ebeolite).  cancrinite  and  eudialyte.  With 
sanidine  it  forms  a  8odalite-4rachyte  at  Scarrupata  in  Iscnia,  Italy,  in  cr3rstals.  In  Sicily, 
Val  di  Noto,  with  nephelite  and  analcite.  At  Vesuvius,  in  bombs  on  Monte  Somma  in  white, 
translucent,  dodecahedral  crystals;  massive  and  of  a  gray  color  at  the  Kaiserstuhl  and  near 
Lake  Laach.  Germany.  A  variety  from  Monte  Somma  containing  2  per  cent  of  molybde- 
num trioxide  has  been  called  molybdosodalite.  At  Ditr6,  Transylvania,  in  an  elseolite- 
Bvenite.  In  the  foyaite  of  southern  Portugal.  At  Miask,  in  the  Ilmen  Mts.,  Russia;  in 
tne  augite-syenite  of  the  Langesund-fiord  region  in  Norway.  Further  in  West  Greenland 
in  sodalite-syenite;  the  peninsula  of  Kola,  Russia. 

A  blue  massive  variety  occurs  at  Litchfield  and  West  Gardiner,  Me.  Occurs  in  the 
theraJite  of  the  Crazy  Mta.,  Mon.,  also  at  Square  Butte,  Highwood  Mts.,  and  in  the  B«ar- 

Saw  Mts.,  in  tinguaite.     Occurs  also  in  the  elax)lite-8yenite  of  Brome,  Brome  Co.,  and  of 
fontreal  and  Beloeil,  province  of  Quebec;   at  Dungannon,  Ontario,  m  large  blue  masses 
and  in  small  pale  pink  crystals.     At  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  Bristish  Columbia. 

Hackmanite.  A  sodalite  containing  about  6  per  cent  of  the  molecule  Na4(AI(NaS)|.\li 
(Si04)s  from  a  rock  called  tawite  from  the  Tawa  valley  on  the  Kola  peninsula,  Lapland. 
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HAUYHITE.     Hsliyiie. 

Isometric.     Sometimes  in  dodecahedrons,  octahedrons,  etc. 

Twins:  tw.  pi.  o  (111);  contact-twins,  also  polysyntJietic;  penetration- 
twins  (Fig.  405,  p.  165).  Commonly  in  rounded  grains,  o  tea  looking  like 
crystals  with  fused  surfaces. 

Cleavage:  dodecahedral,  rather  distinct.  Fracture  Bat  conchoidal  to 
uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  5'5-6.  G.  =  24-2 -5.  Luster  vitreous,  to  some- 
what greasy.  Color  bright  blue,  sky  blue,  greenbh  blue  ;  asparagus-green, 
red,  yellow.  Streak  slightly  bluish  to  colorless.  Subtransparent  to  translu- 
cent; often  enclosing  symmetrically  arranged  inclusions  (Fig.  840).  n  = 
1-4961. 

Comp.  —  NatCa(N'aS0t.Al)Ali(Si04)i.  This  is  analogous  to  the  garnet 
formula  (Brfigger)  where  the  place  of  the  R«  is  taken  by  Naj,  Ca  and  the 
group  Na-O-SOi-O-AI.  The  percentage  composition  is:  Sihca  32-0,  sulphur 
trioxide  14 -2,  alumina  27-2,  lime  lOO,  soda  166  =  100.  The  ratio  of  Nat  :  Ca 
also  varies  from  3:2;  potassium  may  be  present  in  small  amount.  The 
formula  may  also  be  wr  tten  2(Nai,Ca)Ali(SiO,).  +  (Na  ,Ca)SO,. 

Pfr_  etc  —  Id  the  ckieed  tube  retaina  its  color.  B.B.  in  the  forceps  fuses  at  4'5  to  & 
white  pan.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  yidds  g^tinous  silica  upon  evaporation. 
The  solution  Dves  a  test  for  the  sulphate  radical  with  barium  chloride. 

Micro.  —  Similar  to  sodalite,  which  see. 

Artif.  —  Has  been  produced  artificially  in  the  same  waya  as  with  sodaiite  with  the  use 
of  a  sulphate  instead  of  a  chloride. 

Obs.  —  Common  in  certain  igneous  rocks,  thus  in  haUynophyrc,  in  phonolite,  tephrite; 
very  oommonly  associated  with  ne]Aelite  and  leucite.  Occun  in  the  Vesuvian  lavas,  on 
Mte.Somma;  at  Melfi,  on  Mt.  Vultur,  Naples;  in  the  lavas  trf  the  Campogna,  Rome,  also 


Section  of  cryetats  of  haOjiute  (after  MCbl) 


inabasalt  tuff  near  Albano,  Italy;  at  Nipdermendig,  in  the  Eifel,  Germany;  the  phonolitea 
of  Hohentwid,  Baden,  Germany. 

Hoaelite  or  Nosean.  N'ear  hauynite,  but  contiuns  httle  or  no  lime.  Color  grayish, 
bluish,  brawnish;  sometimes  nearly  opaque  from  the  presence  of  inclusions  (cf.  Fig.  840). 
n  —  1'405.  Not  uneommoQ  in  pbonolite.  In  Germsoy  at  Andernach,  the  l^acher  See, 
ood  elsewhere. 

LAZUKITK.    LAFis-LAZtnj.    Lasurite. 

Isometric.     In  cubes  and  dodecahedrons.     Common  y  massive,  compact. 

Cleavage:  dodecahedral,  imperfect.  Fracture  uneven.  H.  =  5--5-5, 
G.  =  2-38-2-45.  Luster  vitreous.  Color  rich  Berlin-blue  or  azure-blue, 
violet-blue,  greenish  blue.     Translucent,     n  =  1'500. 

CoQ^. — ^  Essentia  ly  NaiCNaS  .Al)Ali(SiO()s,  but  containing  also  in  mo- 
lecular combination  haQynite  and  sodalite.  The  percentage  composition  of 
this  ultramarine  compound  is  as  follovrs:  SI  ica  317,  alumina  269,  soda 
27-3,  sulphur  16-9  =  102-9,  or  deduct  (O  =  S)  29  =  100. 

The  hetaofeneous  chatsrter  of  what  had  lone  pa-S!<ed  as  a  simple  mino^  und^  the  name 
L«pi^4asuli  was  shown  by  Fischer  (1869),  Zirkel  (IS73|,  and  more  fully  by  Vogelsang  (1S73). 
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The  ordinary  natural  lapis  lazuli  is  shown  by  Brd^;ger  and  Backstrom  to  contain  lasurite 
or  hailynite  (sometimes  changed  to  a  zeolite))  a  diopside  free  from  iron,  amphibole  (kok- 
sharovite),  mica  (muscovite),  calcite,  pyrite;  also  in  some  varieties  in  relativdy  small 
amomit  scapolite,  plagioclase,  orthoclase  (microperthite?),  apatite,  titanite,  zircon,  and 
an  undetermined  mineral  optically  +  and  probably  uniaxial*.  Regarded  by  Brogger  as 
a  result  of  contact  metamorphism  m  Limestone. 

Micro.  —  Similar  to  sodalite.  which  see. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  Heated  in  the  closed  tube  gives  off  some  moisture;  the  variety  from  Chile 
glows  with  a  beetle-green  light,  but  the  color  of  the  mineral  remains  blue  on  cooling.  Fuses 
easily  (3)  with  intumescence  to  a  white  glass.  Soluble  in  hvdrochloric  acid  and  yi^ls  gelati- 
nous  silica  upon  evaporation  and  evolves  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  Badakshan,  India,  in  the  vallev  of  the  Kokcha,  a  branch  of  the  Oxus, 
a  few  miles  above  Firmmu.  Also  at  the  south  ena  of  Lake  Baikal,  Siberia.  Further,  in 
Chile  in  the  Andes  of  Ovalle.  In  ejected  masses  at  Monte  Sonuna,  Vesuvius,  rare.  FSnam 
Siberia  and  Persia. 

Use.  —  The  richly  colored  varieties  of  lapis  lazuli  are  highly  esteemed  for  costly  vases 
and  ornamental  furmture;  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  mosaics;  and  when  pow- 
dered constitutes  the  rich  and  durable  paint  called  ultramarine.  This  has  been  replaced, 
however,  by  artificial  ultramarine,  now  an  important  commercial  product. 


Helvite  Group.    Isometric-tetrahedral 

Helvite  (Mn,Fe)2(Mn2S)Be3(8i04)8 

DanaUte  (Fe,Zn,Mn),(  (Zn,Fe)jS)Be8(Si04)t 

Eulytite  814(8104)3 

Zunyite  (Al(OH,F,CI)2)eAl2(Si04), 

The  Helvite  Group  includes  several  rare  species,  isometric-tetrahedral  in 
crystallization  and  in  composition  related  to  the  species  of  the  Sodalite 
Group  and  also  to  those  of  the  Garnet  Group  which  follows: 

HELVITE. 

Isometric-tetrahedral.  Commonly  in  tetrahedral  crystals;  also  in  spheri- 
cal masses. 

Cleavage:  octahedral  in  traces.  Fracture  uneven  to  conchoidal.  Brittle. 
H.  =  6-6*5.  G.  =  3*16-3'36.  Luster  vitreous,  incUning  to  resinous.  Color 
honey-yellow,  incUning  to  yellowish  brown,  and  siskin-green,  reddish  brown. 
StresJiC  uncolored.    Subtransparent.    n  =  1-739.     Pyroelectric. 

Comp.  —  (Be,Mn,Fe)7Si30i2S.  This  may  be  written  (Mn,Fe)2(Mn,S)Be5 
(8104)3  analogous  to  the  Garnet  Group,  the  bivalent  group  -Mn-S-Mn  taking 
the  place  of  a  bivalent  element,  R,  and  3Be  corresponding  to  2A1,  cf.  p.  505. 
Composition  also  written  3(Be,Mn,Fe)2Si04.(Mn,Fe)S. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  Fuses  at  3  in  R.F.  with  intumescence  to  a  yellowish  brown  opaque  bead, 
becoming  darker  in  R.F.  With  the  fluxes  gives  the  manganese  reaction.  Soluble  m  hydro- 
chloric acid,  giving  hydrogen  sulphide  and  yielding  gelatmous  silica  upon  evaporation. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  at  Schwarzenberg  and  Breitenbrunn,  in  Saxony;  at  Kapnik,  Hungazv; 
also  in  the  pegmatite  veins  of  the  augite-syenite  of  the  Langesund  fiord,  Norway;  in  the 
Ilmen  Mts.,  Russia,  near  Miask,  in  pegmatite.  In  the  United  States,  with  spessartite^  at  the 
mica  mines  near  Amelia  Court-House,  Amelia  Co.,  Va.;  etc.  Named  by  Werner,  m  allu- 
sion to  its  yellow  color,  from  "Xtoj,  the  sun. 

Dana^te.  (Be,Fe,Zn,Mn)7SiaOi2S.  In  octahedrons:  usually  massive.  H.  «  5*5-6. 
G.  »  3*427.  Color  flesh-red  to  gray.  Occurs  in  small  grains  in  the  Rockport  granite, 
Cape  Ann,  Mass.;  at  the  iron  mine  at  Bartlett,  N.  H.;  EI  Paso  Co.,  Col.  In  England  at 
Redruth,  Cornwall. 

Eulytite.  Bi4Si30it.  Usually  in  minute  tetrahedral  crystals;  also  in  spherical  forms. 
H.  =  4*5.  G.  =■  6'1()6.  Color  dark  hair-brown  to  grajrish,  straw-yellow,  or  colorless, 
n  »  2 '05.  Found  with  native  bismuth  near  Schneeberg,  Saxony;  also  at  JohanngeorgeQ- 
stadt,  Germany,  in  crystals  on  quartz. 
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Znnyite.  —  A  highly  basi^  orthosilicate  of  aluminium,  (Al(OH,F,Cl)t)«AltSifOii.  In 
minute  transparent  tetrahedrons.  H.  =7.  G.  ^  2*875.  From  the  Zuf&i  mine,  near  Sil- 
verton,  San  «Juan  Co.,  and  on  Red  Mountain,  Ouray  Co.,  Col. 


4.   (iarttet  Group.    Isometric 


XX  xn 


B«Rj(Si04)s    or    SRO.R^Oa.SSiOj. 


R  =  Ca,Mg,Fe,Mn. 
Garnet 

A.  Grossularite  CagAljCSiOOa 

B.  Pykope  MgsMCSiOOj 

C.  Almandite  Fe8Al2(Si04)8 

D.  Spessartite  MnaAl2(Si04)8 


Schorlomite 


Ca«(Fe,Ti),(  (Si,Ti)04): 


XU  IXX  XXX 

R  =  Al,Fe,Cr,Ti. 


E.  Andradite      Ca8Fe2(Si04)a  ' 
Also    (Ca,Mg),Fej(Si04)a, 

Ca8Fe,((Si,Ti)04), 

F.  UvAROViTE    Ca8Cr2(Si04)a, 


The  Garnet  Group  includes  a  series  of  important  sub-species  included 
under  the  same  specific  name.  They  all  crystallize  in  the  normal  class  of 
the  isometric  system  and  are  alike  in  habit,  the  dodecahedron  and  trapezo- 
hedron  being  the  common  forms.  They  have  also  the  same  general  formula, 
and  while  the  elements  present  differ  widely,  there  are  many  intermediate 
varieties.  Some  of  the  garnets  include  titanium,  replacing  silicon,  and  thus 
they  are  connected  with  the  rare  species  schorlomite,  which  probably  also  has 
the  same  general  formula. 

Closely  related  to  the  Gabnet  Group  proper  are  the  species  of  the  Sodalite  and  llelvite 
Groups  (pp.  501,  504).  All  are  characterized  by  isometric  crvstallization,  and  all  are 
orthosilicates,  with  similar  chemical  structure.  Thus  the  formula  of  the  Garnet  Group  is 
II  in 

RsRi(Si04)i:  to  this  Sodalite  conforms  if  written  Na4(AlCl)Als(Si04)i,  where  Na4  and  the 
bivalent  raoical  AlCl  are  equivalent  to  R^;  similarly  for  Noselite  (Haiiynite)  if  the  presence 
of  the  bivalent  group  NaSOf-Al  is  assiuned. 

In  the  Helvite  Group,  which  is  characterized  by  the  tetrahedral  character  of  the  species 
(p^-haps  true  also  of  the  Sodalites),  the  chemical  relation  is  less  close  but  probablv  exists, 
as  exhibited  by  writing  the  formula  of  Helvite  (Mn,Fe)(MnsS)Bes(Si04)i,  where  the  bivalent 
group  -S-Mn-S-  enters,  and  3Be  may  be  regarded  as  taking  the  place  of  2A1. 

GARNET. 

Isometric.    The  dodecahedron  and  trapezohedron,  n  (211),  the  common 

841  842  848 


simple  forms;  also  these  in  combination,  or  with  the  hexoctahedron  8  (321). 
Cubic  and  octahedral  faces  rare.    Often  in  irregular  embedded  grains.    Also 
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massive;   granular,  coarse  or  fine,  and  sometimes  friable;  lamellar,  lATn<>Hg» 
thick  and  bent.    Sometimes  compact,  cryptocrystalline  like  nephrite. 

Parting:  d  (110)  sometimes  rather  distinct.    Fracture  subconchoidal  to 


844 


845 


uneven.  Brittle,  sometimes  friable  when  granular  massive;  very  tough  when 
compact  cryptocrystalline.  H.  =  6'5-7"5.  G.  =  3'15-4'3,  varying  with  the 
composition.  Luster  vitreous  to  resinous.  Color  red,  brown,  yellow,  white, 
apple-green,  black;  some  red  and  green,  colors  often  bright.  Streak  white. 
Transparent  to  subtranslucent.  Often  exhibits  anomalous  double  refraction, 
especially  grossularite  (also  topazolite,  etc.),  see  Art.  429.  Refractive  inde^ 
rather  high,  and  varying  directly  with  the  composition.  The  diCFerent  pure 
molecules  have  approximately  the  following  indices. 

Pyrope  1705,  Grossularite  1735,  Spessartite  1*800,  Almandite  1*830,  Uvarovite  1*870, 
Andradite  1*895. 

II  III 

Comp.  —  An  orthosilicate  having  the  general  formula  RsRfi(Si04)s,  or 
SRO.R^Os.SSiOs.  The  bivalent  element  may  be  calcium,  magnesium,  ferrous 
iron  or  manganese;  the  trivalent  element;  aluminium,  ferric  iron  or  chro- 
mium,  rarely  titanium;  further,  silicon  is  also  sometimes  replaced  by  titanium. 
The  different  garnet  molecules  are  isomorphous  with  each  other  although 
there  are  apparently  definite  limits  to  their  miscibility.  The  greater  majority 
will  be  found  to  have  two  of  three  component  molecules;  in  the  case,  however, 
where  three  are  present  one  is  commonly  in  subordinate  amount.  The  index 
of  refraction  and  specific  gravity  vary  directly  with  the  variation  in  composition. 

Var.  —  There  are  three  prominent  groups,  and  various  subdivisions  \mder 
each,  many  of  these  blending  into  each  other. 

I.  Aluminium  Garnet,  including 

A.  Grossularite    Calcium-Aluminium  Garnet        CasAl2(Si04)a 

Magnesium-Aluminium  Garnet  Mg3Als(Si04)3 
Iron- Aluminium  Garnet  Fe8Al8(Si04)i 

Manganese-Aluminium  Garnet  Mn3Al2(Si04)9 


B.  Pyrope 

C.  Albiandite 

D.  Spessartite 

II.   Iron  Garnet,  including 

E.  Andradite 
(1)  Ordinary. 

III.   Chromium  Garnet. 

F.  Uvarovite 


Calcium-Iron  Garnet  Ca8Fes(Si04)i 

(2)  Magnesian.  (3)  Titaniferous.  (4)  Yttriferous. 

Calcium-Chromium  Garnet         CasCri(Si04)i 

The  name  Garnet  is  from  the  Latin  aranaiu8y  meaning  like  a  grain,  and  directly  from 
pomegranate,  the  seeds  of  which  are  small,  numerous,  and  red,  in  allusion  to  the  aspect  of 
the  crystab. 
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A.  Grobbtjlarite.  Essonite  or  Hessonite.  CinnamonHstone.  Calcium- 
aluminium  Garnet  Formula  3CaO.Al208.3Si02  =  Silica  40*0,  alumina  227, 
lime  37*3  =  100.  Often  containing  ferrous  iron  replacing  the  calcium,  and 
ferric  iron  replacing  aluminium,  and  hence  graduating  toward  groups  C  and 
E.  G.  =  3-53.  Color  (a)  colorless  to  white;  (6)  pale  green;  (c)  amber- 
and  honey-yellow;  (d)  wine-yellow,  brownish  yellow,  cinnamon-brown;  (e) 
rose-red;  rarely  (/)  emerald-green  from  the  presence  of  chromium.  Often 
shows  optical  anomalies  (Art.  429). 

The  original  arosaxdariU  {vyiheite  in  part)  included  the  pale  green  from  Siberia,  and  was 
80  named  from  the  botanical  name  for  the  gooseberry;  G.  «  3 '42-3 72.  CinnamonrsUmet 
or  e89oniU  (more  properly  hessonUe)^  included  a  cinnamon-colored  variety  from  Ceylon, 
there  called  hyacinth;  but  under  this  name  the  yellow  and  yellowish  red  kinds  are  usually 
included;  named  from  ijaawpt  inferior ^  because  of  less  hardness  than  the  true  hyacintn 
which  it  resembles.  Succinite  is  an  amber-colored  kind  from  the  Ala  vidley,  Piedmont, 
Italy.     RomamavUe  is  brown. 

Fale  green,  yellowish,  and  ^rellow-brown  garnets  are  not  invariably  grossularite;  some 
(including  topazolite,  demantoid,  etc.)  belong  to  the  group  of  Calcmm-Iron  Garnet,  or 
Andradite. 

B.  Pyropb.  Precious  garnet  in  part.  Magnesiumrolufninium  Oamet. 
Formula  3MgO.Al20a.3Si02  =  Silica  44  8,  alumina  25*4,  magnesia  29  8  = 
100.  Magnesia  predominates,  but  calcium  and  iron  are  also  present;  the 
original  pyrope  also  contained  chromium.  G.  «  3*51.  Color  deep  red  to 
nearly  black.  Often  perfectly  transparent  and  then  prized  as  a  gem.  The 
name  pyrope  is  from  xuponros,  fire-like. 

Rhodolite,  of  delicate  shades  of  pale  rose-red  and  purple,  brilliant  by  reflected  lidit, 
corresponds  in  composition  to  two  parts  of  pyrope  and  one  of  almandite;  from  Macon  Co., 
N.  C. 

C.  Almandite.  Almandine.  Precious  garnet  in  part.  Common  garnet 
in  part.  Iron-aluminium  Garnet,  Formula  3FeO.Al203.3Si02  =  Silica  36*2, 
alumina  20*5,  iron  protoxide  43  3  =  100.  Ferric  iron  replaces  the  aluminium 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Magnesium  also  replaces  the  ferrous  iron,  and 
thus  it  graduates  toward  pyrope,  cf.  rhodolite  above.  G.  =  4*25.  Color  fine 
deep  red,  transparent,  in  precious  garnet;  brownish  red,  translucent  or  sub- 
translucent,  in  common  garnet;  black.  Part  of  common  garnet  belongs  to 
Andradite, 

The  Alabandic  carbuncles  of  Pliny  were  so  called  because  cut  and  polished  at  Alabanda. 
Hence  the  name  almandine  or  almandite,  now  in  use. 

D.  Spessartite.  Spessartine.  Manganese-aluminium  Garnet.  Formula 
3MnO.Al203.3Si02  =  Silica  364,  alumina  206,  manganese  protoxide  43'0  = 
100.  Ferrous  iron  replaces  the  manganese  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
ferric  iron  also  the  aluminium.  G.  =  4*18.  Color  dark  hyacinth-red,  some- 
times with  a  tinge  of  violet,  to  brownish  red. 

E.  Andradite.  Common  Garnet,  Black  Garnet,  etc.  Caldumriron 
Garnet.  Formula  3CaO.Fe203.3Si02  =  Silica  35*5,  iron  sesquioxide  31 '5,  lime 
33*0  =  100.  Aluminium  replaces  the  ferric  iron;  ferrous  iron,  manganese 
and  sometimes  magnesium  replace  the  calcium.  G.  =  375.  Colors  various: 
wine-,  topaz-  and  greenish  yellow,  apple-green  to  emerald-green;  brownish 
red,  brownish  yellow;  grayish  green,  dark  green;  brown;  grayish  black,  black. 

Named  Andradite  after  the  Portuguese  mineralogist,  d'Andrada,  who  in  1800  described 
and  named  one  of  the  included  subvarieties,  Allochroite.  Chemically  there  are  the  follow- 
ing varieties: 
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1.  Simple  Calcium^ron  Gameit  In  which  the  protoxides  are  wholly  or  almost  ^olly 
lime.  Includes:  (a)  TopazoUUf  having  the  color  and  transparency  of  topax,  and  abo 
sometimes  green ;  crjrstals  often  showing  a  vicinal  hexoctahedron.  DemanUridj  a  grass-^reen 
to  emerald-green  variety  with  brilliant  diamond-like  luster,  used  as  a  gem.  (6)  CoiophonUej 
a  coarse  granular  kind,  brownish  yellow  to  dark  reddish  brown  in  color,  resinous  in  luster, 
and  usmdly  with  iridescent  hues;  named  after  the  resin  colophony,  (c)  Melanite  (from 
/icXof,  black)f  black,  either  dull  or  lustrous;  but  all  black  garnet  is  not  here  included. 
PyreneiU  is  grayish  black  melanite.  (d)  Dark  green  garnet,  not  distinguishable  from  some 
allochroite,  except  by  chemical  trials. 

2.  Manganesian  Calcium-iron  Garnet,  (a)  Rothoffiie.  The  original  aUockroite  was  a 
manganesian  iron-garnet  of  brown  or  reddish  brown  color,  and  of  fine-grain^  massive 
structure.  RoihoJSSe,  from  Uingban,  Sweden,  is  similar,  yellowish  brown  to  liver-brown. 
Other  conmion  kinds  of  manganesian  iron-garnet  are  light  and  dark,  dusky  green  and  black, 
and  often  in  crystals.  Polyadelphile  is  a  massive  brownish  yellow  kind,  from  Franklin  Fur- 
nace, N.  J.  Bredbergile,  from  Sala,  Sweden,  contains  a  large  amount  of  magnesia.  (6)  .4;^ 
lome  (properly  haplome)  has  its  dodecahedral  faces  striated  parallel  to  the  shorter  diagonal, 
whence  Hauy  inferred  that  the  fundamental  form  was  the  cube;  and  as  this  form  is  simpler 
than  the  dodecahedron,  he  gave  it  a  name  derived  from  axXoot,  simple.  Color  of  the  origi- 
nal aplome  (of  unknown  lo^ity)  dark  brown;  also  found  yellowish  green  and  brownish 
green  at  Schwarzenberg  in  Saxony,  and  on  the  Lena  in  Siberia. 

3.  TUaniferous.  Ck>ntains  titanium  and  probably  both  TiOj  and  TiiOa;  formula  hence 
3CaO.(Fe,Ti,Al)sOs.3(Si,Ti)03.     It  thus  ^aduates  toward  schorlomite.     Color  black. 

4.  YUriferoua  CaUnum-iron  Garnet.    Contains  yttria  in  small  amoimt;  rare. 

F.   UvAROViTE.     Ouvarovite.     Uwarowit.     Calctum^romium  Garnet. 
Formula  3CaO.Cr20s.3Si02  =  Silica  35*9,  chromium  sesquioxide  30*6,  lime 
33*5  =  100.    Aluminium  takes  the  place  of  the  chromium  in  part.    H.  =  7*5. 
G.  =  3 -41-3 -52.     Color  emerald-green. 

Pyr.  etc.  —  Most  varieties  of  garnet  fuse  easily  to  a  light  brown  or  black  glass;  F.  —  3 
in  ahnandite,  spessartite,  and  ^ossularite;  3*5  in  andradite  and  pyrope;  but  uvarovite,  the 
chrome-garnet,  is  sdmost  infusible,  F.  =  6.  Andradite  and  almandite  fuse  to  a  magnetic 
globule.  Reactions  with  the  fluxes  vary  with  the  bases.  Almost  all  kinds  react  for  iron; 
strong  manganese  reaction  in  spessartite,  and  less  marked  in  other  varieties;  a  chromium 
reaction  in  uvarovite,  and  in  most  pyrope.  Some  varieties  are  partially  decomposed  by 
adds;  all  except  uvarovite  after  igpition  become  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  generally 
yield  gelatinous  silica  on  evaporation.     Decomposed  on  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates. 

The  density  of  garnets  is  largely  diminished  by  fusion.  Thus  a  Greenland  garnet  fell 
from  3*90  to  3*05  on  fusion,  and  a  Vilui  grossularite  from  3'63  to  2*95. 

Diff.  —  Characterized  by  isometric  cr>'stallization,  usually  in  isolated  crystals,  dode- 
cahedrons or  trapezohedrons;  massive  forms  rare,  then  usually  granular.  Also  distin- 
ffuished  by  hardness^  vitreous  luster,  and  in  the  common  kinds  the  fusibility.  Vesuvianite 
fuses  more  easily,  zircon  and  quartz  are  infusible;  the  specific  gravity  is  higher  than  for 
tourmidine,  from  which  it  differs  in  form;  it  is  much  harder  than  sphalerite. 

Micro.  —  Distinguished  in  thin  sections  by  its  very  high  relief;  lack  of  cleavage;  iso- 
tropic character;  usually  shows  a  pale  pink  color;  sometimes  not  readily  told  from  some  of 
the  spinels. 

Artif.  —  While  members  of  the  garnet  group  have  been  formed  artificially  their  synthe- 
sis is  difficult.  Apparently  they  can  be  produced  only  under  exact  conditions  of  temoera- 
ture  and  pressure  tnat  are  difficult  to  reproduce.  Natural  garnets  when  fused  break  aown 
into  various  other  minerals. 

Obs.  —  GrossiUarile  is  especially  characteristic  of  metamorphosed  impure  calcareous 
rocks,  whether  altered  by  local  igneous  or  general  metamorphic  processes;  it  is  thus  com- 
monly found  in  the  contact  zone  of  intruded  igneous  rocks  and  in  the  crystalline  schists. 
Almandite  is  characteristic  of  the  mica  schists  and  metamorphic  rocks  containing  alumina 
and  iron;  it  occurs  also  in  some  igneous  rocks  as  the  result  of  later  dynamic  and  metamor- 
phic processes;  it  forms  with  the  variety  of  amphil)olc  called  smaragdite  the  rock  eclogite. 
Pyrope  is  especially  characteristic  of  such  basic  igneous  rocks  as  are  formed  from  magp:ias 
containing  much  magnesia  and  iron  with  little  or  no  alkalies,  as  the  pcridotites,  dunites, 
etc.;  also  found  in  the  serpentines  formed  from  these  rocks;  then  often  associated  with 
spinel,  chromite,  etc.  Spessartite  occurs  in  granitic  rocks,  in  quartzite,  in  whetstone  schists 
(Belgium);  it  has  been  noted  with  topaz  in  lithophyses  in  rhyolite  (Colorado).  The  black 
variety  of  andradite,  melanite,  is  common  in  eruptive  rocks,  especially  with  nephelite,  leucite, 
thus  in  phonolites,  leucitophyres,  nephelinites:  in  such  cases  often  titaniferous  or  associated 
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with  a  titsDiferouB  prnet,  sometimeB  in  looal  intoirowth;  it  also  occutb  aa  a  prcKhict  of 
contact  metamorphiam.  Dfrmmtoid  occura  in  serpentine.  Vvaroeite  betongs  partieulariy 
with  chiomite  in  Berpmtine;   it  occurs  also  in  granuiar  limestone. 

Garnet  crystala  <ilt«n  contain  inclusions  of  FordgD  matter,  but  only  in  part  due  to  altira- 
tion;  as,  ve8uvianit«,  calcite,  epidote,  quarti  (Fig.  486,  p.  180)^  at  times  the  ^niet  is  a 
mere  shell,  or  perimorph,  suTTOUuding  a  Dudeus  of  another  species.  A  black  garnet  from 
Arendal,   Norway,   contains   both    incite    and   epidot«;  g^f 

CT^taJs  from  Tvedestrand,  Norway,  are  wholly  calcite 
within,  there  being  but  a  thin  crust  of  garnet.  CrjiitBla 
from  East  Woodstock.  Me.,  arc  dode^hedrons  with  a 
thin  shell  of  cinnamon-stone  enclosing  calcite ;  othen  from 
RajiDond,  Me.,  show  succeadve  layers  of  garnet  and 
calcite.     Many  such  cases  have  bem  noted. 

Garnets  are  often  altered,  thus  to  chlorite,  serpentine; 
even  to  limonite.  Crystals  of  pyrope  are  sometimes 
surrounded  by  a  chlorttic  lone  (kelyphite  ol  Schrsuf) 
not  homogeneous,  as  shown  in  Fig-  S47. 

Among  prominent  foreign  localities  of  prnets,  besides 
those  alrewly  mentioned,  are  the  following  —  Gbosb- 
uiuiRlTB:  Fine  cinnj»wn-iton«  comes  from  Ceylon;  on 
the  Musaa-Alp  in  the  Ala  valley  in  Piedmont,  Italy,  with 
cbnochlore  and  diopside;  at  Zerroatt,  Switierland: 
pale  yellow  at  Auerbach,  Germany;   brownish  iromamonU)  at  Kimito  in  Finland;  hauey- 

I  Ci^ow 

Tellemark,  in  Norway;  also  dark  brown  at  Mudgee  New  South  Wai«;  dark  honey-veil 
at  Guadalcaiar,  and  clear  pink  or  roee-red  dodecahedrons  at  Xalostoc,  Moieloe,  Mexi 
called  varioiEily,  l/mderiU,  lalostociU  and  rogoiiU. 

Ptrofe:  In  serpentine  (from  peridotite)  near  Motinitt  and  the  valley  of  Krems,  in 
Bohemia  (used  as  a  gem);  at  Zobhti  in  Saxony;  in  the  Voagcs  Mts.;  in  the  diamond  dig- 
ging of  South  Africa  ("Cape  rubies").  Auiandite:  Common  in  granite,  gQelw,  ecIogit«, 
etc.,  in  many  locahtiea  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  etc.;  at  Eppenreuth  near  Hof,  Bavaria;  in  large 
dodecahedrons  at  Falim  in  Sweden;  hyacinth-red  or  brown  in  the  Zillertal,  Tvrol,  Austria. 
Precious  garnet  comes  in  fine  crystals  from  Ceylon,  P^u,  British  India,  Braiil,  and  Green- 
land. SFEsaAmrre:  From  Aschaffenburg  in  the  Spessart,  Bavaria;  at  St.  Alarcel,  Pied- 
mont, Italy;   near  Chanteloul>e,  Haute  Vienne,  France,  etc. 

ANDRADrrs:  The  beautiful  gtven  demanloid  o^  "L'raJian  emerald"  occurs  in  transparent 
greenish  rolled  pebbles,  also  in  crystals,  in  the  gold  washings  of  Niihni-Tagilsk  in  the  Ural 
Mts.;  green  crystals  occur  at  Scbwarienberg.  Saxony;  brown  to  green  at  Morawitza  and 
DoKiia<3kB,  Hungary;  emerald-green  at  Doteehau,  Hungary;  in  the  Ala  valley,  Piedmont, 
Italy,  the  yellow  to  greenish  toptoMiie.  AUochroile,  apple-green  and  yellowish,  occurs  at 
Zermatt,  Switseri&nd;  black  crystals  (rnfUmiU).  also  brown,  at  Vesuvius  on  Mte.  Somma; 
near  Barfges  in  the  Hautca-PyrSnies,  France,  (pyrertnU).  AjAomt  occurs  at  Schwarsen- 
berg  in  Saxony,  in  brown  to  black  crystals.  (>ther  localities  are  Pfitschtal,  Tj-rol,  Austria; 
Un^jan,  Sweden;  Pitkftrauta,  Finland;  Arendal,  Norway.  I.'varovite:  FoundatSara- 
novskaya  near  Bisersk,  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Kyaht>-msk,  Ural  Mis.,  in  chromic  iron;  at 
Jordanamuhl,  (Silesia;   Pic  Posets  near  V^nasque  in  the  Pyrenees  on  chromite. 

In  North  America,  in  Me.,  beautiful  crystals  of  cinnamon-stone  (with  vesuvianite)  occur 
at  Panonsh^d.  Phippsbur|L  and  Rumford,  at  Raymond.  In  N.  H.,  at  Hanover,  small 
clear  crystals  in  gneiss;  at  Warren,  cinnamon  garnets;  at  Grafton.  In  Ver.,  at  New  Fane, 
in  chlorite  alate.  In  Mass..  in  gneiss  at  Brookficld;  in  fine  dark  red  or  nearly  black  trape- 
lohedral  crystals  at  Russell,  sometimes  very  large.  In  Conn.,  trapes^hetfrons,  in  mica 
slat«,  at  Riding  and  Monroe;  dodecahedrons  at  Southbury  and  Roxbury;  at  Haddam, 
crystals  of  spessartite.  in  N.  Y.,  brown  crv.itats  at  Crown  Point,  Essex  Co.;  colophonite 
as  a  large  vemat  WillslMmi,  Essex  Co.;  in  Middlctown,  Delaware  Co.,  large  brown  crystals; 
a  cinnamon  variety  at  Amity.  In  N.  J.,  at  Franklin,  black,  brown;  yellow,  red,  and  green 
dodecahedral  garnets;  also  near  the  Franklin  Furnace  (polyadrlphile).  In  Pa.,  in  Chester 
Co.,  at  Pennsbury,  fine  dark  brown  crystals;  near  Knauertown;  at  Chester,  brown;  in 
Concord,  on  Green's  Creek,  resembling  pyrope;  in  Leipcrville,  red;  at  Mineral  Hill,  fine 
brown;  at  Avondale  quarry,  fine  hesHomte;  uvarovite  at  Woods'  chrome  mine,  Lancaster 
Co.  In  Va.,  beautiful  transparent  s|K-ssartite,  used  as  a  gem,  at  the  mica  minefl  at  Amelia 
Coiirt-House.  In  N.  C,  fine  cinnamon-stone  at  Bakersville;  red  garnets  in  the  gold  wash- 
ing of  Burke,  McDowell,  and  Alexander  counties;  rhodolite  in  Macon  Co.;  also  mined  near 
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Morgantown  and  Warlich,  Burke  Co.,  to  be  used  as  "emery,"  and  as  ''gamet-paper."  In 
Ky.,  fine  pyrope  in  the  p«ridotite  of  Ellis  Co.  In  Ark.,  at  Magnet  Cove,  a  titaniferous 
melanite  with  schorlomite.  Large  dodecahedral  ciystals  altered  to  chlorite  occur  at  the 
Spurr  Mt.  iron  mine,  he^e  Superior,  Mich.  In  Col.,  at  Nathrop,  fine  spessartite  crystals 
in  lithophyses  in  rhyolite:  in  large  dodecahedral  crystals  at  Ruby  Mt.,  Salida,  Chaffee  Co., 
the  exterior  altered  to  chlorite.  In  Ariz.,  yellow-green  crystals  m  the  Gila  cafion;  pyrope 
on  the  Colorado  river  in  the  western  part  of  the  territory.  N.  M.,  fine  pyrope  on  the 
Navajo  reservation  with  chrysolite  and  a  chrome-pyroxene.  In  Cal.,  green  with  copper 
ore,  Hope  Valley,  El  Dorado  Co.;  uvarovite,  in  crystals  on  chromite,  at  New  Idria.  Fme 
crystab  of  a  rich  red  color  and  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  occur  in  the  mica  schists  at 
Fort  Wrangell,  mouth  of  the  Stickeen  river,  in  Alaska. 

In  CanMia,  at  Marmora,  dark  red;  at  Grenville,  a  cinnamon-stone;  an  emerald-green 
chrome-garnet,  at  Orford,  Quebec,  with  millerite  and  calcite;  fine  colorless  to  pale  olive- 
green,  or  brownish  crystals,  at  Wakefield,  Ottawa  Co.,  Quebec,  with  white  pyroxene,  honey- 
yellow  vesuvianite.  etc.,  also  others  bright  green  carrying  chromium;  dark  red  garnet  m 
the  townships  of  Yilleneuve  (spessartite)  and  Templeton;  at  Hull,  Quebec. 

Use.  —  The  various  colored  and  transparent  garnets  are  used  as  semiprecious  gem 
s'ones.    At  times  the  mineral  is  also  used  as  an  abrasive. 

• 

Schorlomite.  Probably  analogous  to  garnet,  3CaO.(Fe,Ti)sOa.3(Si,Ti)Oi.  Usually 
massive,  black,  with  conchoidal  fracture  and  vitreous  luster.  H.  «  7-7*6.  G.  —  3*81- 
3*88.    From  Magnet  Cove,  Ark.;  in  nepheline-syenite  on  Ice  River,  British  Columbia. 


Partschimte.  (Mn,Fe)tAlsSi^M  like  spessartite.  In  small  dull  crystab  (monoclinic). 
H.  a  6*5-7.  G.  B  4*006.  Color  yellowisn,  reddish.  From  the  auriferous  sands  of  OUh- 
pian,  Tnmsylvania. 

Agricolite.  Same  as  for  eulytite,  Bi^SijOu,  but  monoclinic.  In  globular  or  semi- 
globular  forms.    From  Johanngeorgenstadt,  Germany. 


Chrysolite  Group. 

R2Si04.    Orthorhombic 
mm'"          hh' 

110  Alio  Oil  A  Oil           a 

:b 

:  c 

MonticeUite 

CaMgSiO« 

46°  54'     59°  52'    0-4337  : 

.1 

:  0-6758 

Forsterite 

MgiSi04 

.    49°  51'     60°  43'    0-4648  : 

;1 

:  0-6857 

Chrysolite 

(Mg,Fe),Si04 

49°  57'     60°  47'    0-4656  : 

:1 

:  0-5865 

Hortonolite 

(Fe,Mg,Mn),SiO« 

Fayalite 

Fe,Si04 

49°  15'     60°  10'    0-4584  ; 

;  1 

:  0-5793 

Knebelite 

(Fe,Mn),Si04 

Tiphroite 

Mn,Si04 

49°  24'      61°  25'    0-4600  ; 

:  1 

:  0-5939 

The  Chrysolite  Group  includes  a  series  of  orthosilicates  of  magnesiuzn, 
calcium,  iron  and  manganese.  They  all  crystallize  in  the  orthorhombic  S3r8teixi 
with  but  little  variation  in  axial  ratio.  The  prismatic  angle  is  about  50^,  and 
that  of  the  unit  brachydome  about  60**;  corresponding  to  the  latter  threefold 
twins  are  observed.  The  type  species  is  chrysolite  (or  olivine),  which  contains 
both  magnesium  and  iron  in  varying  proportions  and  is  hence  intermediate 
between  the  comparatively  rare  magnesium  and  iron  silicates. 

In  form,  the  species  of  the  Chrysolite  Group,  R3Si04,  are  closely  related  in  angle  to 
Chrysoberyl,  BeAls04;  also  somewhat  less  closely  to  the  species  of  the  Diaspore  Group, 
HsAlsQi,  etc.  There  is  also  an  interesting  relation  between  the  chrysolites  and  the  humites 
(see  p.  535). 
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CHRYSOLITE.    OUvine.    Peridot. 
Orthorhombic.    Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  0*46575  :  1 

110  A  lIO  =  49*  67'. 

120  A  T20  =  94**  4'. 
101  A  TOl  =  103*  6'. 
021  A  05l  «  99*  6'. 

111  A  111  =    40*  6'. 

121  A  l5l  -    72*  13'. 


0-5865. 
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Twins  rare:  tw.  pi.  h  (Oil)  with  angle  between 
basal  planes  of  the  two  individuals  =  60°  47^ 
penetration-twins,  sometimes  repeated;  tw.  pi.  w 
(012),  the  vertical  axes  crossing  at  an  angle  of 
about  30°.  Crystals  often  flattened  ||  a  (100)  or  b  (010),  less  commonly 
elongated  ||  c  axis.    Massive,  compact,  or  granular;  in  embedded  grains. 

Cleavage:  6  (010)  rather  distinct;  a  (100)  less  so.  Fracture  conchoidal. 
Brittle.  H.  =  6*5-7.  G.  =  3"27-3'37,  increasing  with  the  amount  of  iron; 
3*57  for  hyalosiderite  (30  p.  c.  FeO).  Luster  vitreous.  Color  green  —  com- 
monly olive-green,  sometimes  brownish,  grayish  red,  gra3rish  green,  becoming 
yellowish  brown  or  red  by  oxidation  of  the  iron.  Streak  usually  uncolored, 
rarely  yellowish.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Optically  +.  Ax.  pi.  || 
c  (001),  Bx  ±  a  (100).  Dispersion  p  <  v,  weak.  Axial  angle  large,  a  — 
1-662.    P  =  1-680.    7  =  1-699. 

Var.  —  Precious.  —  Of  a  pale  yellowish  green  color,  and  transparent.  G.  ■»  3-441, 
3'351.  Occasionally  seen  in  masses  as  large  as  ''a  turkey's  egg"  but  usually  much  smaller. 
It  has  long  been  brought  from  the  Levant  for  jewelry,  but  the  exact  locality  is  not  known. 

Common;  Olivine.  —  Dark  yellowish  gfeen  to  ohve-  or  bottle-green.  G.  «  3*2&-3'40. 
Disseminated  in  ciystals  or  grains  in  basic  igneous  rocks,  basalt  and  basaltic  lavas,  etc. 
Hualoeiderite  is  a  highly  ferruginous  variety. 

Comp.  —  (Mg,Fe)2Si04  or  2(Mg,Fe)O.SiO,.  The  ratio  of  Mg  :  Fe 
varies  widely,  from  16  : 1, 12  : 1,  etc.,  to2  :  1  in  hyalosiderite,  and  hence  pass- 
ing from  forsterite  on  the  one  side  to 
fayaUte  on  the  other.  No  sharp  line  can 
be  drawn  on  either  side.  Titanium  dioxide 
is  sometimes  present  replacing  siUca;  also 
tin  and  nickel  in  minute  quantities. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.  B.  whitens,  but  is  infusible  'in 
most  cases;  hyalosiderite  and  other  varieties  rich 
in  iron  fuse  to  a  black  magnetic  globule;  some  kinds 
turn  red  upon  heating.  With  the  fluxes  gives 
reactions  for  iron.  Some  varieties  give  reactions 
for  titanium  and  manganese.  Soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  yields  gelatinous  silica  upon 
evaporation. 

Diff.  —  Characterized  by  its  infusibility,  the 
yellow-green  color,  granular  form  and  cleavage 
(quartz  has  none). 

Micro.  —  Recognized  in  thin  sections  by  its  high  relief;  lack  of  color;  its  few  but 
marked  rough  cleavage-cracks;  high  interference-colors,  which  are  usually  the  brilliant 
and  i>ronounced  tones  of  the  second  order;  parallel  extinction;  biaxial  character;  charac- 
teristic outlines  (usually  with  acute  terminations)  when  in  distinct  crystals  (Figs.  850-852), 
its  frequent  association  with  iron  ore  and  augite,  and  its  very  conmion  alteration,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  to  serpentine,  the  first  stages  being  marked  by  the  separation  of  iron-ore 
grains  along  the  lines  of  fracture  (Fig.  853). 

Artif.  —  The  different  members  of  the  Chrysolite  Group  have  been  easily  ssmthesised 
in  various  ways.    They  are  often  observed  in  slags. 
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Obs.  —  Chrysolite  (olivine)  has  two  distinct  methods  of  occurrence:  (a)  in  igneoiia 
rocks,  as  peridotite,  norite,  basalt,  diabase  and  gabbro,  formed  by  the  crystallization  of 
magmaw  low  in  silica  and  rich  in  magnesia;  from  an  accessory  component  in  such  roclcB 
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the  olivine  may  increase  in  amount  until  it  is  the  mam  rock  constituent  as  in  the  dunites; 
also  (&)  as  the  product  of  metamorphism  of  certain  sedimentarv  rocks  containing  nia^esia 
and  silica,  as  in  impure  dolomites.  In  the  dunites  and  pericfotitee  of  igneous  origin  the 
chrysolite  is  commonly  associated  with  chromite^  spinel,  pyrope,  etc.,  which  are  valuable 
indications  also  of  the  origin  of  serpentines  derived  from  olivine.  In  the  metamorphic 
rocks  the  above  are  wanting,  and  carbonates,  as  dolomite,  breimnerite,  magnesite.  etc., 
are  the  common  associations;  chrysolitic  rocks  of  this  latter  kind  may  also  occur  altered 
to  serpentine. 

Chrysolite  also  occurs  in  grains,  rarely  crystals,  embedded  in  some  meteoric  irons. 
Also  present  in  meteoric  stones,  frec|uently  in  spherical  forms,  or  chondrules,  sometimes 
made  up  of  a  multitude  of  grains  with  like  (or  unlike)  optical  orientation  enclosing  glass 
between. 

Among  the  more  prominent  localities  are:  Vesuvius  in  lava  and  on  Monte  Somma  in 
ejected  masses,  with  augite,  mica,  etc.  In  Germany  observed  in  the  so  called  sanidine 
bombs  at  the  Laacher  See;  at  Forstberg  near  Mayen  in  the  Eifel  and  forming  the  mass  of 
''olivine  bombs"  in  the  Dreiser  Weiher  near  Daun  in  the  same  region;  at  Sasbach  in  the 
Kaiserstuhl,  Baden  (hyalosiderUe).  In  crystals  of  gem-quality  from  Egypt.  In  Sweden, 
with  ore-deposits,  as  at  L^gban,  Pajsberg,  Persberg,  etc.  In  serpentine  at  Snarum,  Nor- 
way, in  lar^e  crystals,  themselves  altered  to  the  same  mineral.  Common  in  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  Sicily,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Azores,  etc. 

In  the  Umted  States,  in  Thetford  and  Norwich,  Ver.,  in  boulders  of  coarsely  crystallised 
basalt,  the  crystals  or  masses  several  inches  through.  In  olivine-gabbro  of  Waterville,  in 
the  White  Mts.,  N.  H.;  at  Webster,  in  Jackson  Co.,  N.  C,  with  serpentine  and  chromite; 
with  chromite  in  Loudon  Co.^  Va.^  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  In  small  clear  olive-^een  grains 
with  garnet  at  some  points  in  Anz.  and  N.  M.  In  basalt  in  Canada,  near  Montr^,  at 
Rougemont  and  Moimts  Royal  and  Montarville,  and  in  eruptive  rocks  at  other  points. 

iteration  of  chrysolite  often  takes  place  through  the  oxidation  of  the  iron;  the  mineral 
becomes  brownish  or  reddish  brown  and  iridescent.  The  process  may  end  in  leaving  the 
cavity  of  the  crystal  filled  with  limonite  or  red  oxide  of  iron.  A  very  common  kind  of 
alteration  is  to  the  hydrous  magnesium  silicate,  serpentine,  with  the  partial  removal  of  the 
iron  or  its  separation  in  the  form  of  grains  of  magnetite,  also  as  iron  sesquioxide;  this 
change  has  often  taken  place  on  a  large  scale.    See  further  under  serpentine,  p.  573. 

CmysoUte  is  named  from  xpv<r%  gold,  and  Xc^.  The  hyalosiderite,  from  ockXos, 
glass,  and  o-t^ijpof,  iron.  The  chrysolithus  of  PUny  was  probably  our  topaz;  and  his  tapax 
our  chrysolite. 

Use.  —  The  clear,  fine  green  varieties  are  used  as  a  gem  stone;  usually  called  peridot. 

Iddingsite.  From  the  rock  carmeloite  of  Carmelo  Bay,  Cal.;  a  silicate  resemblins  an 
altered  chrysolite,  exact  composition  undetermined.  Has  been  noted  as  a  pseudomoiph 
after  chrysolite  in  a  basalt  from  the  Mittelgebirge,  Bohemia.  Orthorhombie,  foliated  and 
cleavable.    G.  »  2 '839.    Color  brown. 
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The  axial  ratios  of  the  other  members  of  the  Chrvsolite  Group  are  given  in  the  table  on 
p.  510.    The  species  are  briefly  characterised  as  follows: 

Monticellite.  CaMg^iOi.  Occurs  in  colorless  to  gray  cr^rstals  on  Mte.  Sonmia,  Vesu- 
vius; in  masses  (bairaaiite)  on  Mt.  Monxoni,  Tyrol.  Italy;  in  crystals  or  grains  in  lime- 
stone at  Magnet  Cove,  Ark.    G.  »  3*03-3*25.    Optically  -.     Indices,  1*651-1*668. 

Glaocodiroite.  CaMnSi04.  In  embedded  prismatic  crystals.  Crystal  constants  and 
optical  properties  near  those  of  Chrysolite  Group.  Color,  delicate  bluish  green.  Found 
at  Fnmklin  Furnace,  N.  J.     H.  »  6.    G.  =  a*4. 

Forsterite.  MgiSiOi.  Occurs  in  white  crvstab  at  Vesuvius;  in  greenish  or  yellowish 
embedded  grains  at  Bolton,  Mass.  {boUoniU).  "  G.  »  3*21-3*33.    Optically  +.    ^  »  1*659. 

Hortonolite.  (Fe,Mg,Mn)iSi04.  In  roush  dark-colored  crystals  or  masses.  Occurs  at 
the  iron  mine  of  Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Iron  Mine  Hill,  Cumberland,  R.  I.  G.  »  3*91. 
OpticaUy  -.    Indices,   1*76^1*803. 

Fayalite.  FetSiOi.  From  the  Moumc  Mts..  Ireland;  the  Axores;  the  Yellowstone 
Park;  Rockport,  Mass..  etc.  From  Cuddia  Miaa,  Island  of  Pantelleria.  Italy.  Crystals 
and  massive,  brown  to  black  on  exposure.  G.  »  4*1  Optically  — .  Incuces,  1*824-1*874. 
ManganfayalUe  is  a  manganese  variety  found  at  Sodermanland,  Sweden. 

Knebelite.     (Fe,Mn)sSi04.     From  Dannemora,  and  elsewhere  in  Sweden.    G.  —4-1. 

Tephroite.  MnfSi04;  also  with  zinc,  in  the  variety  roepperUe.  From  Sterling  Hill  and 
Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J  *  also  from  Sweden;  from  Bendemeer,  New  South  Wales.  Color 
flesh-red  to  ash-gray.    U.  —  4*1.    Optically  — .    Index  about  1*80. 


Phenadte  Group.    R3Si04.    Tri-rhombohedral 

rr'  c 

Zn^i04  64°  30'  0-6775 

Troostite  (Zn,Mii),Si04 

Phenacite  Be2Si04  63""  24'  0-6611 

The  Phenacite  Group  includes  the  above  orthosilicates  of  zinc  (man- 
ganese) and  beryllium.  Both  belong  to  the  tri-rhombohedral  class  of  the 
trigonal  division  of  the  hexagonal  system,  and  have  nearly  the  same  rhombo- 
hedral  angle.  The  rare  species  trimerite,  MnSi04.BeSi04,  which  is  pseudo- 
hexagonal  (triclinic)  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  connecting  this  group  with 
the  preceding  Chrysolite  Group.  . 

The  following  rare  species  are  related: 

Dioptase         HsCuSi04  Tri-rhombohedral      M''    5'    0*5342 

FriedeUte       H7(MnCl)Mn4(Si04)4  56°  17'    05624 

Pyrosmalite   H7((Fe,Mn)Cl)(Fe,Mn)4(Si04)4  53^49'    05308 

These  species  are  very  near  to  each  other  in  form,  as  shown  in  the  above  axial  ratios; 
they  further  approximate  to  the  species  of  the  Phenacite  Group  proper.  They  are  also 
closely  related  among  themselves  in  composition,  since  they  are  all  acid  orthosilicates,  and 
have  the  general  formula  HsRSiC4  —  H«R4(^i04)4,  where  {e.g,  for  FriedeUte)  in  the  latter 
form  the  place  of  one  hydrogen  atom  is  taken  by  the  univalent  radical  (MnCl). 

WnXBlIITB. 

Tri-rhombohedral.  Axis  c  =  06775;  rr^  (1011)  A  (TlOl)  =  64^  30';  ec' 
(0112)  A  (T012)  =  36^  47'. 

In  hexagonal  prisms,  sometimes  long  and  slender,  again  short  and  stout; 
rarely  showing  subordinate  faces  distributed  according  to  the  phenacite  type. 
Also  massive  and  in  disseminated  grains;  fibrous. 

Cleavage:  c  (0001)  easy,  Moresnet;  difficult,  N.  J.;  a  (1120)  easy,  N.  J. 
Fracture  oonchoidal  to  uneven.    Brittle.    H.  «  5*5.    G.  =  3-89-418.    Luster 
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vitreo-resinous,  rather  weak.     Color  white  or  greeniah  yellow,  when  purest; 
apple-green,  fiesh-red,  grayish  white,  yellowish  brown'    often  dark  brown 


t^h 


^^jj^^S' 


Figa.  854-857,  New  Jersey,     e  (0112),  t  (1153),  u  (2TT3),  x  (3121). 

when  impure.  Streak  uneolored.  Transparent  to  opaque.  Optically  +  . 
w  =  1-693.     «  =  1-712. 

Comp.  —  Zinc  orthosilicate,  ZnjSiOi  or  2ZnO.SiO»  =  Silica  27-0,  zinc 
oxide  730  =  100.  Mang&nese  often  replaces  a  considerable  part  of  the  sine 
(in  Irooslite),  and  iron  is  ako  present  in  small  amount. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  in  the  forceps  glowg  and  tuaes  with  diffieulty  to  a  white  enamel;  the 
varieties  from  New  Jersey  fuse  from  36  to  4.  The  powdered  mineral  on  charcoal  in  R.F. 
gives  a  coating,  yellow  while  hot  and  white  on  coohns,  which,  moistened  with  solution  of 
cobalt,  and  treated  in  O.F.,  is  colored  bright  green.  With  soda  the  coating  is  more  r(»dily 
obtained.     Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  yields  gelatinous  silica  upon  evaporation, 

Obs.  —  From  Altenberg  near  Moreanet,  Belgium ;  at  Stolbei^,  near  Aix-la-Chapello. 
Prom  Muaartut,  Greenland;  Mindouli,  French  Congo;  Kristiania,  Norway.  In  N.  J. 
at  Mine  Hill,  Franklin  Furnace,  and  at  Sterling  Hill,  two  miles  distant.  Occurs  with  lincite 
and  franklinite.  varying  in  color  from  white  to  pale  honey-yellow  and  light  green  to  dark 
ash'^iray  and  flesh-red;  sometimes  in  large  reddish  crystals  (,lroostiU).  Rare  at  the  Merritt 
mine,  &icorTo  Co.,  N.  M.;  also  at  the  Sedalia  mine,  Salida,  Col.  Named  by  Uvy  after 
William  I.,  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

Oae.  —  An  ore  of  line. 

PHENACITE. 

Tri-rhombohedral.     Axis  c  =  0-6611;  rr*  (lOTl)  A  (TlO!)  =  63"  24'. 

Crystals  commonly  rhombohedral  in  habit,  often  lenticular  in  form,  the 


Florissant,  Col. 


Mt.  Antero,  Col.,  Pfd. 


prisms  wanting;  also  prismatic,  sometimes  terminated  by  the  rhombohcdron 
of  the  third  series,  x  (see  further,  pp.  110-112), 
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Cleavage:  a  (ll20)  distinct;  r  (lOTl)  imperfect.  Fracture  conchoidal. 
Brittle.  H.  =  7-5-8.  G.  =  2 -97-3  00.  Luster  vitreous.  Colorless;  also 
bright  wine>yellow,  pale  rose-red;  brown.  Transparent  to  subtranslucent. 
Optically  +.    w  =  16540;  e  =  16697. 

Comp.  —  Beryllium  orthosilicate,  Be2Si04  or  2BeO.SiOi  =  Silica  54*45,  glu- 
cina  45*55  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  Alone  remains  unaltered;  with  borax  fuses  with  extreme  slowness,  unless 
pulverised,  to  a  transparent  glass.  With  soda  affords  a  white  enamel;  with  more,  intu- 
mesces  and  becomes  infusible.    Dull  blue  with  cobalt  solution. 

Obs.  —  Ocnurs  at  the  emerald  and  chrysoberyl  mine  of  Takovaya,  85  versts  east  of  Eka- 
terinburg, Ural  Mts.;  also  in  the  Ilmen  Mts.,  near  Miask,  Russia;  near  Framont  in  the 
Vosges  Mts.;  Kragerd,  Norway;  at  the  Cerro  del  Mercado,  Durango,  Mexico;  crystals 
from  San  Miguel  di  Piracicaba,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil. 

In  Col.,  on  amazon-stone,  at  Topaz  Butte,  near  Florissant,  16  miles  from  Pike's  Peak; 
also  on  quartz  and  beryl  at  Mt.  Antero,  Cnaffee  county.  Occurs  at  Chatham,  N.  H. 
Named  from  ^a|,  a  deceiver ,  in  allusion  to  its  having  been  mistaken  for  quartz. 


Trimerite.  (Mn,Ca)sSi04.Bes8i04.  In  thick  tabular  prismatic  crystals,  pseudo- 
hexagonal  (triclinic)  in  form  and  angle.  H.  »  6-7.  G.  »  3'474.  Color  salmon-pink  to 
nearly  colorless  in  small  crystals.  Optically—.  Indices,  1*715-1725.  From  the  Harstig 
mine,  Wermland,  Sweden. 


Dioptase.     H2CuSi04  or  H2O.CuO.SiOs.    Commonly  in  prismatic  crystals  {m*  OlSl 
A  iS021  =  84®  33J')-     Also  in  crystalline  aggregates;    massive.    Cleavage:   r  (1011)  per- 
fect.    Fracture  conchoidal  to  uneven.     H.  »  5.     G.  — 
3 '28-3*35.    Luster  vitreous.    Color  em»>ald-green.    Opti- 
cally -h.     0)  =  1-654.     e  =  1*707. 

Occurs  in  druses  of  well-defined  crystals  on  ouartz. 
occupying  seams  in  a  compact  limestone  west  of  tne  hill 
of  iUtyn-TQbe  in  the  Kir^iz  Steppe,  Russia;  in  the 
K>ld  washinra  at  several  pomts  in  Siberia;  atRezbdnva, 
Hungary.  From  Copiapo,  Chile,  on  quartz  with  other 
copper  ores.  In  fine  crystals  at  the  Mine  Mindouli,  two 
leagues  east  of  Comba,  m  the  French  Congo  State.  Also 
at  the  copper  mines  of  Clifton,  Graham  Co.,  and  from 
Metc^e  and  near  Florence,  Ariz. 

Planch^ite.     H3Cu7(Cu.OH)8(SiOi)u.      Fibrous,  often 
mammillary.    Blue  color.    G.  »  3*4.     Found  associated  with  dioptase,  etc.,  at  Mindouli, 
French  Congo. 

Fdedelite.  H7(MnCl)Mn4Si40i6.  Crystals  commonly  tabular  ||c  (0001);  also  massive, 
eleavable  to  closelv  compact.  H.  —  4-5.  G.  =  3*07.  Color  rose-red.  From  the  man- 
ganese mine  of  Adervielfe,  valine  du  Louron,  Hautes  Pyr6n6es,  France;  from  SjO  mine, 
Wermland,  Sweden;  from  Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J. 

PTTOsmalite.  H7((Fe.Mn)Cl)(Fe,Mn)4Si40u.  Crystals  thick  hexagonal  prisms  or 
tabular;  also  massive,  foliated.  H.  =  4-4*5.  G.  =  306-319.  Color  blackish  green  to 
pale  liver-brown  or  gray.  Index  about  1*66.  From  the  iron  mines  of  Nordmark  in  Werm- 
land and  at  Dannemora,  Sweden. 


Meionite 
Wemerite 


Scapolite  Group.    Telrogonal-pyramidal 
c  =  04393  Mizzonite,  Dipyre 


c  =  0-4384 


Marialite 


c  =  0-4424 
c  =  0-4417 


The  species  of  the  Scapolite  Group  crystallize  in  the  pyramidal  class  of 
the  tetragonal  system  with  nearly  the  same  axial  ratio.  They  are  white  or 
grayish  white  in  color,  except  when  impure,  and  then  rarely  of  dark  color. 
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Hardness  =  5-6'5;  G.  =  2-5-2-8.  In  composition  they  are  silicates  of 
aluminium  with  calcium  and  sodium  in  var3dng  amounts;  chlorine  is  also 
often  present,  sometimes  only  in  traces.  Iron,  magnesia,  potash  are  not 
present  unless  by  reason  of  inclusions  or  of  alteration.  Carbon  dioxide  and 
sulphur  trioxide  have  been  noted  in  certain  analyses.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  these  radicals  enter  into  the  composition  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
chlorine. 

The  Scapolites  are  analogous  to  the  Feldspars  in  that  they  form  a  series 
with  a  gradual  variation  in  composition,  the  amoimt  of  silica  increasing  with 
the  increase  of  the  alkali,  soda,  being  40  p.  c.  in  meionite  and  64  p.  c.  in  mari- 
alite.  A  corresponding  increase  is  observed  also  in  the  amount  of  chlorine 
present.  Furthermore  there  is  also  a  gradual  change  in  specific  gravity,  in 
the  strength  of  the  double  refraction,  and  in  resistance  to  acids,  from  the  easily 
decomposed  meionite,  with  G.  =  2*72,  to  marialite,  which  is  only  slightly 
attacked  and  has  G.  —  2*63.  Tschermak  has  shown  that  the  variation  in 
composition  may  be  explained  by  the  assumption  of  two  fundamental  end 
eompoimds,  viz. : 

Meionite  CaiAUSieOjs  Me 

'    Marialite  Na4Al3Si9024Cl  Ma 

By  the  isomorphous  combination  of  these  compounds  the  composition  of 
the  species  mentioned  above  may  be  explained;  no  sharp  line  can,  however, 
be  drawn  between  them.  • 

Optically  the  series  is  characterized  by  the  decrease  in  the  strength  of  the  double  refrac- 
tion in  passing  from  meionite  to  mariahte.  Thus  (Lacroix)  for  meionite  w  —  €  =  0*036; 
for  typical  wemerite  0'03-O*02;  for  dipyre  0'015.  ^m^^* 

The  tetragonal  species  meliUte  and  gehlenite  are  near  the  Scd^lites  in 
angle.    The  more  common  vesuvianite  is  also  related. 


MEIONITE. 

Tetragonal.  Axis  c  =  0-43925.  In  prismatic  crystals  (Fig.  201,  p.  86), 
either  clear  and  glassy  or  milky  white;  also  in  crystalline  grains  and  massive. 
Cleavage:  a  (100)  rather  perfect,  m  (110)  somewhat  less  so.  Fracture  eon- 
choidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  55-6  G.  =  2-70-2-74.  Luster  vitreous.  Color- 
less to  white.  Transparent  to  translucent;  often  cracked  within.  Optically 
~.     «  =  1-597;  €  =  1-560. 

Comp.  —  Ca4Al6Si6026  or  4Ca0.3 Al208.6Si02  =  Silica  40-5,  alumina  34-4, 
lime  25- 1  =  100. 

The  varieties  included  here  range  from  nearly  pure  meionite  to  those  consisting  of 
meionite  and  marialite  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  1,  i.e.j  Me  :  Ma  =  3:1.  No  sharp  line  can  be 
drawn  between  meionite  and  the  following  species. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  small  crystals  in  cavities,  usually  in  limestone  blocks,  on  Monte 
Somma,  Vesuvius.  Also  in  ejected  masses  at  the  Laacner  See,  Germany.  A  mineral  in 
an  amphibole-gneiss  from  the  Black  Forest,  Germany,  which  is  like  meionite  except  for  a 
basal  cleavage  has  been  called  pseudomeionite. 

WERNERITE.    Common  Scapolite. 

Tetragonal-pyramidal.     Axis  c  =  0*4384. 

Crystals  prismatic,  usually  coarse,  with  uneven  faces  and  often  large.  The 
symmetry  of  the  pyramidal  class  sometimes  shown  in  the  development  of  the 
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faces  z  (311)  and  z\  (131).     Also  maesive,  sranular,  or  with  a  faint  fibrous 
appearance;  sometimes  columnar. 

e«',     101  A  on  =  32°  W.  883  8U 

Tf,     111  A  Til  =  43°  45'. 

mr,     no  A  111  -  58°  12'.  ^.,--7>X. 

«'",  311  A  311  -  29°  43'.  /^^TT'^"'^'^^ 

Cleavage:  a  (100)  and  m  (110)  rather  dis-    PT]!!     \[ 
tinct,  but  interrupted.    Fracture  subconchoidal.     ■ «.  „     i  J      U 

Brittle.     H.  =  5-6.     G.  =  2-66-2;73.     Luster     i Q     H 

vitreous  to  pearly  externally,  inclining  to  res-    N^         /"'" 'jJ 
inous;    cleavage    and    cross-fracture    surface       ^^^^i^'"^ 
vitreous.     Color  white,  gray,  bluish,  greenish, 
and  reddish,  usually  light;  streak  uncolored. 

'Transparent  to  faintly  aubtranslucent.  Optically  — .  w  =l-570,  t  =  1-549. 
Comp.  —  Intermediate  between  meionite  and  marialite  and  correspond- 
ing to  a  molecular  combination  of  these  in  a  ratio  3  :  1  to  1  :  2.  The  stUca 
varies  from  46  to  54  p.c,  and  as  its  amount  increases  the  soda  and  chlorine 
also  increase.  Scapolites  with  silica  from  54  p.  c.  to  60  p.  c.  are  classed  with 
mizzonite;  they  correspond  to  Me  :  Ma  from  1  :  2  to  1  :  3  and  upwards. 

The  percentage  composition  for  a  conmion  compound  is  as  follows: 
Me  :  Mb  3  :  1      SiOt  46-10      AltOt  30-48      CaO  1910      N&iO  354      Q  I-Ol  =-100-23 

Pyr.,  etc.  -~  B.B.  fuses  easily  with  intumeacenpe  to  a  while  blebby  glasH  giving  a  strong 
sodium  flame  color.     Imperfectly  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Diff.  —  Characterizea  by  its  square  form  and  prismatic  cleavaf^  (90°);  rraemblea 
feldspar  when  maaeive,  but  haa  a  characteristic  fibrous  appearance  on  the  cleavage  surface; 
it  is  also  more  fusible,  and  has  a  higher  specific  ^avity;  also  distinguished  by  fusibility 
with  intumescence  from  pyroxene  (which  see,  p.  478). 

Micro.  —  RecogniaKl  in  thin  sections  bv  ila  low  refraction ;  lack  of  color;  rather  high 
iaierference-colois  reaching  the  yellows  and  reds  of  the  first  order,  sections  showing  which 
extinguish  parallel  to  the  cleavage;  by  the  distinct  negative  axial  cross  of  baaal  sections 
which  show  the  cleavage-cracks  crossine  at  right  angles. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  metamorphic  rocKs,  crystalline  schists,  gneisses,  amphibolites  and 
moat  abundantly  in  granular  hmestone  near  its  junction  with  the  associated  granitic  or 
allied  rocks;  sometimes  in  beds  of  magnetite  accompanying  limebtone.  It  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  a  light'«>lored  pyroxene,  amphibolc,  gamct,  and  also  with  apatite,  titanite, 

._  .   -^plut]Q]p  ig  a  legg  common  associate  than  pyroxene,  but  in  some  cases  has  reaulted 


sircon:  amphil  ... 

from  the  alteration  of  pyroxene.  Scapolite  has  been  shown  also  to  be  fretguently  a  com- 
ponent of  basic  igneous  rocks,  especially  those  rich  in  plagioclases  containing  much  lime; 
it  is  r^arded  as  a  secondary  product  through  a  certain  kind  of  alteratioa.     The  scapolites 


Norway,  and  M&lsid  in  Wennland,  Sweden,  where  it  occurs  with  magnetite  m  hmestone. 
PoMauile  is  from  Oi>emEell,  near  Passau,  in  Bavaria.  The  pale  blue  or  gray  scapoUte  from 
Lake  Baikal,  Siberia,  is  called  glaitMlils.  In  the  United  States,  occurs  in  Ver.,  at  Marl- 
borough, massive.  In  Mass.,  at  Bolton;  at  Chelmsford.  In  N.  Y.  in  Orange  Co.,  Essex 
Co.,  Lewis  Co.;  Graaae  Lake,  Jefferson  Co.:  at  Gouvemeur,  in  limestone.  In  N.  J.,  at 
Franklin  and  Newton.     In  Pa.,  at  the  Elizabeth  mine,  French  Creek,  Chester  Co. 

In  Canada,  at  Calumet  Island,  massive;  atOrcavillc;  Tcmpleton;  Wakefield,  Ottawa 
Co.;   at  Bedford  and  Bathurst,  Ont  :    Scapolite  rocks  occur  at  several  points. 

Hizzonite.  Dipyre.  Here  are  included  scapolites  with  54  to  57  p.  c.  SiOi,  correspond- 
ing to  a  molecular  combination  from  Me  :  Ma  =  1  :  2  to  Me  :  Ma  ^1:3.  Mutonile 
occurs  in  clear  crystals  in  ejected  masses  on  Mte.  Somma,  Vesuvius, 

Dipyre  occurs  in  elongated  square  prisms,  often  slender,  sometimes  large  and  coarse,  in 
limestone  and  crystalline  schists,  chiefiy  from  the  Pyrenees;  also  in  dioriCe  at  Bamie,  Nor- 
way; Saint^Naiaire,  France;  Algeria.  CmiaeraniU  from  the  Pyrenees  is  a  more  or  leoe 
altered  form  of  dipyre. 
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MariaUte.  Theoretically  Na4Al|Si«0MCl,  see  p.  516.  Indioes,  1-541-1-554.  The 
actual  mineral  corresponds  to  Me  :  Ma  »  1  : 4.  It  occurs  in  a  basalt  tuff,  at  FiaDura^ 
near  Naples. 


SarcoHte.  (Ca,Natt)sAlt(Si04)a.  In  small  tetragonal  crystals.  H.  =6.  G.  «  2*545- 
2'932.    Color  flesh-red.    Indices,  1'640-I'6d6.    From  Monte  Sonmia,  Vesuvius. 

MELILITE. 

Tetragonal.  Axis  c  =  0*4548.  Usually  in  short  square  prisms  (a  (100)) 
or  octagonal  prisms  (a,  m  (110)),  also  in  tetragonal  tables. 

Cleavage:  c  (001)  distinct;  a  (100)  indistinct.  Fracture  conchoidal  to 
uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  5.  G.  =  2-9-3-10.  Luster  vitreous,  inclining  to 
resinous.  Color  white,  pale  yellow,  greenish,  reddish,  brown.  Pleochroism 
distinct  in  yellow  varieties.  Sometimes  exhibits  optical  anomalies.  Opti- 
cally -.     o)  =  1-634.    6  =  1-629. 

II  III 

Comp.  —  Perhaps  RuR^SiaOae  or  Na2(Ca,Mg)u(Al,Fe)4(Si04)9  for  meli- 
lite.  If  Ca  :  Mg  =  8:3,  and  Al  :  Fe  =  1  :  1,  the  percentage  composition  is: 
Silica  37 '7,  alumina  7-1,  iron  sesquioxide  11*2,  lime  31*3,  magnesia  8*4,  soda  4*3 
=  100.    Potassium  is  also  present. 

The  composition  of  the  melilite-gehlenite  grom  can  be  explained  as  isomorphous  mix- 
tures of  the  three  compoirnds,  sarcolitef  3CaO.AisOa.3SiOs  or  sodc^-sarcolUe  3NasO.AU>a. 
aSiOs;  dkermaniU,  8Ca0.4Mg0.9SiOs;  velardefiite^  2CaO.AlsO3.SiO2.  The  last  is  noted  io 
large  amount  in  gehlenite  from  the  Velardefia  minmg  district,  Mexico. 

Artif.  —  Melilite  has  been  formed  artificially  by  fusing  together  its  constituent 
oxides.    It  is  found  in  slags  and  has  been  produced  in  various  artificial  magmas. 

Pyr^  etc.  —  B.B.  fuses  at  3  to  a  yellowish  or  greenish  glass.  With  the  fluxes  reacts  for 
iron.    Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  yields  gelatinous  silica  upon  evaporation. 

Micro.  —  Distinguished  in  thin  sections  by  its  moderate  refraction;  very  low  interfer- 
ence-colors, showing  often  the  *^ ultra  blue"  (Capo  di  Bove);  parallel  extinction;  negative 
character;  usual  development  in  tables  parallel  to  the  base  and  very  common  "peg  struc- 
ture" due  to  parallel  rod-like  inclusions  penetrating  the  crystal  from  the  basal  planes 
inward:  this,  however,  is  not  always  easily  seen. 

Obs.  —  Melilite  is  a  component  of  certain  igneous  rocks  formed  from  magmas  very  lo^r 
in  silica,  rather  deficient  in  alkalies,  and  containing  considerable  lime  and  alumina.  In 
such  cases  melilite  appears  to  crystallize  in  the  place  of  the  more  acid  plagioclase. 

Mdilite  of  yellow  and  brownish  colors  is  found  at  Capo  di  Bove,  near  Rome,  in  leucito- 
phyre  with  nephelite,  augite,  hornblende;  at  Vesuvius  in  dull  yellow  crystals  {somennUite); 
not  uncommon  in  certain  basic  eruptive  rocks,  as  the  mdil'Ue'basaUs  of  Hochbohl  near  Owen 
in  WUrttemberg,  of  the  Swabian  Alp.  of  Gorlitz,  the  Erzgebirge,  Germany;  also  in  the 
nepheUte  basalts  of  the  Hegau,  of  Oanu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  etc.:  perovskite  is  a  common 
associate.  Occurs  as  chief  constituent  of  rock  on  Beaver  Creek.  Gunnison  Co.,  Col.  Com- 
mon in  furnace  slags.     Melilite  is  named  from  fiiXif  honey^  in  allusion  to  the  color. 

Humboldtilite  occurs  in  cavernous  blocks  on  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius,  with  greenish  mica, 
also  apatite,  augite;  the  crystals  are  often  rather  large,  and  covered  with  a  calcareous  coat- 
ing; less  common  in  transparent  lustrous  crystals  with  nephelite,  sarcolite,  etc.,  in  an 
augitic  rock.  Zwrlite  is  impure  humboldtilite.  Deeckeite  is  a  pseudomorph  after  mdiHie 
with  the  composition  (H,K,Na)s(Mg,Ca)(Al,Fe)s(SisOt)fi.9HxO,  found  in  a  melilite  basalt 
from  the  Kaiserstuhl,  Baden,  Germany. 

CeboUite.  HjCatAlgSi^Ou.  Orthorhombic  (?).  Fibrous.  H.  =  5.  G.  =  2-96.  Color 
white  to  ^eenish  gray.  Indices,  1*59-1 '63.  Fusible  at  5.  Soluble  in  acids.  Found  as 
an  alteration  product  of  melilite  near  CeboUa  Creek,  Gunnison  Co.,  Col. 

Gehlenite.  CaiAIsSiiOio.  Crystals  usually  short  square  prisms.  Axis  c  «>  0-4OO1. 
G.  =  2 '9-3 '07.  Different  shades  of  grayish  green  to  liver-brown.  From  Moimt  Monioni, 
in  the  Fassatal,  in  Tyrol,  Austria.    From  Velardefia  mining  district,  Mexico. 

FuGGERiTE  Corresponds  to  a  member  of  the  gehlenite-&kermanite  series,  3  &k  :  10  geli. 
From  Monzonite  of  Monzonital,  Tyrol,  Austria. 


8IUCATBS 


Aksbhanitb.    Tetragaokl,  JBCMDorpfaouB  with 
bU^.    See  further  under  Melilite. 


melititeaDdgeUe&ite.    Fbuiidmei 


VESnVUHITB.    Idocnae. 
Tetragonal.     Axis  c  -  0-5372. 

et,  001  A  101  =  28°  15'. 

cp,  001  A  in  -  37°  13*'. 

et,   001  A  331  -  66"  18'. 


•^^ 


M 


SuMlf(Hd,Me. 


Ala 

Often  in  crystals,  prismatic  or  pyramidal.  Also  massive;  columnar, 
straight  and  divergent,  or  irregular;  granular  massive;  cryptocrystalline. 

Cleavage:  m  (110)  not  very  distinct;  a  (100)  and  c  (001)  still  leas  so. 
Fracture  Bubconchoidal  to  uneven.  Brittle,  H.  =  65.  G.  =  3'35-3"45. 
Luster  vitreous;  often  inclining  to  resinous.  Color  brown  to  green,  and  the 
latter  frequently  bright  and  clear ;  occasionally  sulphur-yellow,  and  also  pale 
blue.  Streak  white.  Subtransparent  to  faintly  subtranslucent.  Dichroism 
not  usually  strong.  Optically  — ;  also  +  rarely.  Birefringence  very  low. 
Sometimes  abnonnally  biaxial.     Indices  variable,  from  1715  to  1720. 

Conqt.  —  A  basic  calcium-aluminium  silicate,  but  of  uncertain  formula; 
perhaps  Ca«[Al(OH,F)lAIi(SiO»)i.  Ferric  iron  replaces  part  of  the  aluminium 
and   magnesium    the   calcium.     Fluorine   and   titanium    may   be   present. 

Another  general  formula  has  been  proposed,  RiCarAltSiaOM.  iu  which  Rt 
may  be  Ca„(A10H)„(A10tH)„  or  H4. 

PjT.,  etc.  —  B.B.  fuaea  at  3  with  iotumesMUce  to  a  gtceniah  or  browniah  glaas.  With 
the  fluxes  ^vee  reactions  for  iron,  and  some  varieties  a  strong  manganese  reaction.  Cyjirirte. 
a  blue  vanety,  gives  a  reaction  for  copper  with  salt  of  phosphorus.  Partially  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  add,  and  completely  when  the  mineral  has  Deen  previouHly  ignited. 

DiS.  —  Characterixed  by  lUi  tetragonal  form  and  euy  fusibility.  RewmblM  some 
brown  varieties  of  garnet,  tourmaline,  and  epidote. 
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Micro.  —  Recognized  in  thin  sections  by  its  high  refraction  producing  a  very  strong 
relief  and  its  extremely  low  birefringence;  *  also  in  general  by  its  color,  pTeochroism.  and 
uniaxial  negative  character;  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  low  birefringence,  being  difBcult 
to  determine.  The  low  birefringence,  however,  aids  in  distinguishing  it  from  epidote,  with 
which  at  times  it  may  be  confoundea. 

Obs.  —  Vesuvianite  was  first  found  among  the  ancient  ejections  of  Vesuvius  and  the 
dolomitic  blocks  of  Monte  Sonmia,  whence  its  name.  It  conunonly  occurs  as  a  contact 
mineral  from  the  alteration  of  impure  limestones,  then  usually  associated  with  lime  garnet 
(grossularite),  phlogopite,  diopside,  wollastonite;  also  epidote;  also  in  serpentine,  chlorite 
schist,  gneiss  and  related  rocks. 

Prominent  localities  are  Vesuvius;  the  Albani  Mts.;  in  Switzerland  at  Zermatt,  etc.; 
the  Mussa  Alp  in  the  Ala  valley,  in  Piedmont,  Italy;  Mt.  Monzoni  in  the  Fassatal,  Austria; 
at  Orawitza  and  Dognaczka.  Hungary;  Haslau  near  Eger  in  Bohemia  (egeran);  near 
JordansmUhl,  Silesia;  on  the  Vilui  river,  near  Lake  Baikal,  Siberia  (sometimes  called  wiluite 
or  viluite,  like  the  rarossular  garnet  from  the  same  region);  Achmatovsk,  Ural  Mts.;  in 
Norwav;  at  Arendal,  ^^colopkoniW;  at  Egg,  near  Christiansand;  at  Morelos,  Mexico. 

In  North  America,  in  Me.  at  Phipnsburg  and  Rumford;  at  Sandford.  In  N.  H.,  at 
Warren  with  cinnamon-stone.  In  N.  V.,  near  Amity.  In  N.  J.,  at  Newton.  In  Lewis 
and  Clark  Co.,  Mon.  In  Cal.  near  San  Carlos  in  Inyo  Co.;  at  Crestmore,  Riverside  Co. 
In  Canada,  at  Calimiet  Falls,  Litchfield,  Pontiac  Co.;  at  Grenville  in  calcite;  at  Templeton, 
Ottawa  Co.,  Quebec.  A  lavender-colored  variety,  known  as  mangan-vesuvianite  comes 
from  near  Black  Lake,  Quebec.  ' 

Califamite  is  a  closely  compact  variety  of  an  olive-green  to  a  grass-green  color  from 
Siskiyou,  Fresno  and  Tulare  Cos.,  Cal. 
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Zircon 
Thorite 


Zircon  Group*    RSi04. 

ZrSi04 
ThSi04 


Tetragonal 


c  =  0-6404 
c  =  0-6402 


This  group  includes  the  orthosilicates  of  zirconium  and  thorium,  both 

alike  in  tetragonal  crystallization,  axial  ratio  and  crystalline  habit. 

These  species  are  sometimes  regarded  as  oxides  and  then  included  in  the  Rutile  Group 
(p.  425),  to  which  they  approximate  closely  in  form.  A  similar  form  belongs  also  to  the 
tantalate,  Tapiolite,  and  to  the  phosphate.  Xenotime;  further,  compound  noups  consisting 
of  crystals  of  Aenotime  and  Zircon  in  parallel  position  are  not  unconunon  (Fig.  462,  p.  173). 


ZIRCON. 

Tetragonal.    Axis  c  ■■ 

ee',  101  A  Oil 

ec".  101  A  TOl 

111  A  111 

331  A  331 
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0-64037. 

44**  50' 
65**  16'. 
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mu,  110  A  331 
xa:^",311  A  3ll 
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4r  50'. 
20**  12|'. 
32**  57'. 
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•  Frequently  minerals,  which,  like  vesuvianite,  melilite  and  zoisite,  are  doubly  refract- 
ing but  of  extremely  low  birefringence  and  possibly  (where  they  are  positive  for  one  color 
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Twins:  tw.  pi.  e  (101),  geniculated  twins  like  rutile  (Fig.  412,  p.  166). 
Commonly  in  square  prisms,  sometimes  pyramidal.  Also  in  irregular  forms 
and  grains. 

876  876  877 


Colorado 

Cleavage:  m  (110)  imperfect;  p  (111)  less  distinct.  Fracture  conchoidal. 
Brittle.  H.  =  7*5.  G.  =  4-68-470most  common,  but  varying  widely  to  4*2 
and  4 '86.  Luster  adamantine.  Colorless,  pale  yellowish,  gra3ri8h,  yellowish 
green,  brownish  yellow,  reddish  brown.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent  to 
subtranslucent  and  opaque.  Optically +.  Birefringence  high.  0)^=^1*9239, 
6  =  1*9682,  Ceylon.    Sometimes  abnormally  biaxial. 

Hyacinih  is  the  orange,  reddish  and  brownish  transparent  kind  used  for  gems.  Jaraon 
is  a  name  given  to  the  colorless  or  smoky  zircons  of  Ceylon,  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
while  resembUng  the  diamond  in  luster,  they  are  comparatively  worthless;  thence  came 
the  name  zircon. 

Comp.  —  ZrSi04  or  ZrOj.SiOa  =  Silica  32-8,  zirconia  67-2  =  100.  A 
little  iron  (Fe203)  is  usually  present. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  Infusible:  the  colorless  varieties  are  unaltered,  the  red  become  colorless, 
while  dark-colored  varieties  are  made  white;  some  varieties  glow  and  increase  in  density 
by  ignition.  Not  perceptibly  acted  upon  by  salt  of  phosphorus.  In  powder  decomposed 
when  fused  with  soda  on  the  platinum  wire,  and  if  the  product  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  gives  the  orange  color  characteristic  of  zirconia  when  tested  with  turmeric 
paper.  Not  acted  upon  bv  acids  except  in  fine  powder  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
Decomposed  by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates  and  bisulphates. 

Din.  —  Characterized  b}'  the  prevailing  square  p}rramid  or  square  prism;  also  by  its 
adamantine  luster,  hardness,  high  specific  gravity,  and  infusibility ;  the  diamond  is  optically 
isotropic. 

Micro.  —  Recognized  in  thin  sections  by  its  very  high  relief;  very  high  interference- 
colors^  which  approach  white  of  the  higher  order  except  in  very  thin  sections;  positive 
uniaxial  character.  It  is  distinguished  from  cassiterite  and  rutile  only  by  its  lack  of  color, 
and  from  the  latter  also  in  many  cases  by  method  of  occurrence. 

Artif.  —  Zircon  has  been  prepared  artificially  by  heating  zirconium  oxide  with  quartz 
in  gaseous  silicon  fluoride. 

Obs.  —  A  common  accessory  constituent  of  imeous  rocks,  especially  those  of  the  more 
acid  feldspathic  groups  and  particularly  the  kinds  derived  from  magmas  containing  much 
soda,  as  granite,  syenite,  diorite,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  minerals  to  crystaUize  from  a 
cooling  magma.  Is  generally  present  in  minute  crystals,  but  in  pegmatitic  facies  often  in 
large  and  well-formed  crystals.  Occurs  more  rarely  elsewhere,  as  in  granular  limestone, 
chloritic  and  other  schists;  gneiss;  sometimes  in  iron-ore  beds.  Oystals  are  common  in 
most  auriferous  sands.  Sometimes  found  in  volcanic  rocks,  probably  in  part  as  inclusions 
derived  from  older  rocks. 

Zircon  in  distinct  crystals  is  so  common  in  the  pegmatitic  forms  of  the  nephelite-syenite 

but  negative  for  another),  do  not  show  a  ^y  color  between  crossed  nicols  but  a  curious 
blue,  at  times  an  intense  Berlin  blue,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other  blues  of  the  color 
scale  and  is  known  as  the  **  ultra  Hue." 
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and  augite-syenite  of  southern  Norway  (with  segirite,  etc.)  that  this  rock  there  and  dae- 
where  has  sometimes  been  called  a  "zircon-syenite/' 

Found  in  alluvial  sands  in  Ceylon;  in  the  gold  regions  of  the  Ural  Mts.;  in  Norway,  at 
Laurvik,  at  Arendal,  in  the  iron  mines,  at  Fredriksvfirn,  and  in  veins  in  the  augite-syenite 
of  the  Langesund  fiord;  Pfitschtal,  Tyrol,  Austria;  in  Germany  in  lava  at  Niedermendig  in 
the  Eifel,  red  crystals;  from  Madagascar^  from  Minas  Geraes.  Brazil. 

In  North  America,  in  Me.,  at  Litchneld;  in  N.  Y.,  in  Moriah,  Essex  Co.,  cinnamon- 
red;  near  the  outlet  of  Two  Ponds,  Orange  Co.,  with  scapolite,  pyroxene  and  titantite;  at 
Warwick,  chocolate-brown,  near  Amity;  m  St.  Lawrence  Co..  in  the  town  of  Hammond; 
at  Rossie.  Fine,  Pitcaim.  In  Pa.,  near  Reading.  In  N.  C,  abundant  in  the  gold  sands  of 
Burke,  McDowell,  Polk,  Rutherford,  Henderson,  and  other  counties.  In  Col.,  with  astro- 
phyllite,  etc..  in  the  Pike's  Peak  region  in  El  Paso  Co.;  at  Cheyenne  Mt.  In  Cal.,  in  auri- 
ferous flravels. 

In  Canada,  at  Grenville,  Argenteuil  Co.;  in  Templeton  and  adjoining  townships  in 
Ottawa  Co.,  Quebec;  in  Renfrew  Co.,  sometimes  very  large;  in  North  Burgess,  Lanark  Co. 

Use.  —  Zircon  in  its  transparent  varieties  serves  frequently  as  a  gem  stone;  also  as  a 
source  of  zirconium  oxide  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  incandescent  gas  mantles. 

Malacon  is  an  altered  zircon.  Cyrtolite  is  related  but  contains  uranium,  yttrium  and 
other  rare  elements. 

NaigUe  is  apparently  zircon  with  yttrium,  niobium-tantalum,  thorium,  and  uranium 
.    Occurs  m  spheroidal  aggregates  near  Takoyama,  Mino,  Japan.    Cole 


oxides 

brown.    H.  =  7*5. 


G.  »  41. 


lor  green,  gray, 


Thorite.  Thorium  silicate,  ThSi04,  like  zircon  in  formj  usually  hydrated,  black  in 
color,  and  then  with  G.  »  4*5--5;  also  orange-yellow  and  with  G.  »  5*19-5*40  {orangUe), 
From  the  Brevik  region  and  Arendal,  Norway. 

Auerlite.  Like  zircon  in  form;  supposed  to  be  a  silico-phosphate  of  thorium.  Hender- 
son Co.,  N.  C. 
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DanbuHte-Topaz  Group.    Qrthorhombic.    RR2(Si04)2  or  (R0)RSi04 

Danburite  CaB^CSiOOs  a:b  :c  ^  0*5444  :  1  :  04807 

Topaz  [Al(F,OH)2]AlSi04  a  :  6  :  c  =  0*5285  :  1  :  04770 

Andalusite  (A10)AlSi04  ib:a:ic  --  0'5070  :  1  :  04749 

or    a:b  :c  ^  0*9861  :  1  :  0*7025 


Sillimanite 
Cyanite 
a  :  b  :  c 


AUSiOfi 
AlaSiOfi 
0-8994  :  1  :  07090; 


a 


Orthorhombic  o  :  6  = 

Triclinic 
=  90*^  5i',  /3  =  101^  2',  y  = 


0-970  :  1 
105'^  44i', 


DANBURITE. 


Orthorhombic.     Axes  a:b  :c  =  05444  :  1  :  0*4807. 

p-n  mm"',  110  A  iTO  -  S?*'  8'.        dd',  101  A  TOl  =    82*  53'. 

^^  W,        120  A  T20  =  85*  8'.        i/w',  041  A  Oil  -  125*    3'. 

/\^^^~^^  Habit  prismatic,  resembling  topaz.    Also  in  indistinct 

^        "^      embedded  crystals,  and  disseminated  masses. 

Cleavage:  c  (001)  very  indistinct.  Fracture  mieven 
to  subconchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  7-7*25.  G.  =  2*97- 
3*02.  Color  pale  wine-yellow  to  colorless,  yellowish  white, 
dark  wine-yellow,  yellowish  brown.  Luster  vitreous  to 
greasy,  on  crystal  surfaces  brilUant.  Transparent  to 
translucent.  Streak  white.  Optically  — .  2V  =  88**. 
a  =  1*632.  P  =  1*634.  y  =  1636. 
Comp.  —  CaB2(Si04)2  or  CaO.B20a.2Si02  =  Silica  48*8,  boron  trioxide 
28*4,  Ume  228  =  100. 
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^T.,  etc.  —  B.B.  fuses  mt  3'5  to  a  calorlera  ^t»ae,  and  imparts  s  greeo  cdor  to  the  O.  F. 
(boroD).  Not  decompoacd  by  hrdrocbloric  acid,  but  sufGciently  attacked  for  the  solution 
to  Bve  the  reaction  of  boric  acid  with  turmeric  p&per.  When  previously  ignited  gelatimscB 
witS  hydrochloric  acid.     Phosphoresces  on  heating,  giving  a  reddish  li^t. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Danbury.  Conn.,  with  microcliae  and  oligoclase  in  dolomite.  At 
Ru»ell,  N.  Y.,  in  fine  crystals.  On  the  Pii  Valatscha,  the  northern  spur  of  Mt.  Skopi 
Boath  of  Dissentis  in  eastern  Switaerland,  in  slender  prismatic  crystals  and  elsewhere  m 
Switierland.  In  crystals  from  Takachio,  H'np,  and  from  Obira,  Bungo,  J^md.  From  Mt. 
Bity  and  Maharitra,  Madagascar. 

Barsowite.  This  doubtful  q>ecie8,  occurring  with  blue  corundum  in  the  Urat  Mts.,  is 
by  some  authors  rlnnrwiH  witii  danburit«;  compoatioa  CaAliSiiOt  like  anorthite. 


TOPAZ. 

Orthorhombic. 


Axes  a  :  i.  :  c  =  0-52854  :  1  :  04 


mm" 

,  110  A  110  =    55'  43 

u. 

120  A  T20  -    89°  49' 

dd; 

201  A  201  -  122°    1' 

X±' 

043  A  Oi3  -    64°  55' 

sr. 

021  A  Ifil  -    87°  IS 

W^,  041  A  041  -  124°  41'. 
d.  001  A  223  =  34°  14'. 
m,  001  A  111  =  45°  35'. 
CO.    001  A  221  -    63°  54". 


Ill  A  III  -    78°    20'. 

'.  Ill  A  iTl  -    39*     0'. 

221  A  221  -  105*     7'. 

221  A  22l  -    49°  37J'. 


Crystals  commonly  priHmatic,  m  (110) 
predominating;  or  I  (120)  luid  the  form 
then  a  nearly  square  priam  resembling 
andalustte.  Faces  in  the  prismatic  zone 
often  vertically  striated,  and  often  show- 
ing vicinal  planes.  Also  firm  columnar; 
granular,  coarse  or  fine. 

Cleavage:  c  (001)  highly  perfert. 
Fracture  subconchoidal  to  uneven. 
Brittle.  H.  =  8.  G.  -  3-4~3-6.  Luster 
vitreous.  Color  straw-yellow,  wine- 
yellow,  white,  grayish,  greenish,  bluish, 
reddish.  Streak  uncolored.  Trans- 
parent to  subtranslucent.  Optically  +.  Ax.  pi.  j  b  (010).  Bx  ±  c(OOl). 
Axial  angles  variable.     2V  =  49°  to  60°.     Refractive  indices,  Brazil: 

ForD         a  =  1-62936         a  =■  1-63077         7-1-63747         .'.     2V  -  49°  31' 

Tar.  —  OrtHnarj/.  In  prismatic  cn'stak  usually  colorless  or  pale  yellow,  less  often 
pale  blue,  pink,  etc.  The  yellow  of  the  Brazilian  cryataU  ia  changed  by  heating  to  a  jMde 
roae-pink.     Oftm  contains  inHu^ions  of  liquid  COi. 

Phytaliit,  or  m/rophyaniitr.  is  a  roar**'  nearly  opaque  variety,  from  Finbo,  Sweden; 
intumesces  when  neated,  hencf  its  name  from  «uaaXii,  hubhU,  and  wvp,fire.  Fycniu  haa 
a  columnar,  very  compact  structure.    Rose  made  out  that  the  cleavage  was  the  same,  and 
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the  form  probably  the  same;  and  Des  Cloizeaux  showed  that  the  optical  characters  were 
those  of  topaz. 

Comp.  —  (AlF)2Si04;  usually  containing  hydroxyl  and  then  [Al(F,OH)]i 
SiOi  or  as  given  on  p.  522.  The  former  requires  Silica  32*6,  alumina  55*4, 
fluorine  20*7  =  1087,  deduct  (O  =  2F)  87  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  infusible.  Fused  in  the  closed  tube,  with  potassium  bisulphate  gives 
the  characteristic  fluorine  reactions.  With  cobalt  solution  the  pulverised  mineral  gives  a 
fine  blue  on  heating.  Only  parti^y  attacked  by  sulphuric  acid.  A  variety  of  topaz  from 
Brazil,  when  heated,  assumes  a  pink  or  red  hue,  resembling  the  Balas  ruby. 

Diff.  —  Characterized  by  its  prismatic  crystals  with  angles  of  56°  (124")  or  87**  (93°); 
also  by  the  perfect  basal  cleavage;  hardness;  infusibility;  yields  fluorine  B.B. 

Artif.  —  Topaz  has  been  made  artificially  by  heating  a  mixture  of  silica  and  aluminium 
fluoride  and  then  igniting  this  mixture  in  silicon  fluoride  gas. 

Obs.  —  Topaz  occurs  especially  in  the  highly  acid  igneous  rocks  of  the  granite  family, 
as  ^anite  and  rhyolite.  in  veins  and  cavities,  where  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  f  umaroie 
action  after  the  crystallization  of  the  magma  *  sometimes  also  in  the  surrounding  schists, 
gjneisses,  etc.,  as  a  result  of  such  action.  In  these  occurrences  often  accompanied  by  fluor- 
tie,  cassiterite,  tourmaline.  Frequently  occurs  in  tin-bearing  pegmatites.  Topaz  alters 
aesily  into  a  compact  mass  of  muscovite. 

Fine  topaz  comes  from  Russia  from  the  Ural  Mts.,  from  Alabashka.  in  the  region  of 
Ekaterinburg;  fromMiaskinthellmenMts.;  also  the  gold-washings  on  tne  River  ^narka 
in  Govt.  Orenburg;  in  Nerchinsk,  beyond  Lake  BaikaL  in  the  Adun-Chalon  Mts.,  etc.;  in 
the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  at  Ouro  Preto  and  Villa  Rica,  of  deep  yellow  color;  in 
Germany  at  the  tin  mines  of  Zinnwald  and  Ehrenfriedersdorf ,  and  smaller  ciystals  at 
Schneckenstein  and  Altenberg;  sky-blue  crystals  in  Cairngorm,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland; 
the  Moume  mountains,  Ireland;  on  the  island  of  Elba.  Physalite  occurs  in  crystals  of 
^eat  size,  at  Fossum.  Norway;  Finbo,  Sweden.  Pycniie  is  from  the  tin  mine  of  Altenberg 
in  Saxony;  also  of  Scnlackenwald,  Zinnwald^  etc.  Fine  crystals  occur  at  Durango,  Mexico, 
with  tin  ore;  at  San  Luis  Potosi  in  rhyohte.  Mt.  Bischoff,  Tasmania,  with  tin  ores; 
similarly  in  New  South  Wales.  In  Japan  in  pegmatite  from  Otani-yama,  Province  of  Omi, 
near  Kioto. 

In  the  United  States,  in  Me.,  at  Stoneham,  in  albitic  granite.  In  Conn.,  at  TrumbuU, 
with  fluorite;  at  Willimantic.  In  N.  C,  at  Crowder's  Mountain.  In  Col.,  m  fine  crystals 
colorless  or  pale  blue  from  the  Pike's  Peak  region;  at  Nathrop,  Chaffee  Co.;  in  wine-colored 
crystals  witn  spessartite  in  lithophyses  in  rhyolite;  similarly  in  the  rhyohte  of  Chalk  Mt. 
In  Texas  in  fine  crystab  at  Streeter.    In  Utah,  in  fine  transparent  colorless  crystals  with 

Jiuartz  and  sanidine  in  the  rhyolite  of  the  Thomas  Range,  40  miles  north  of  Sevier  Lake, 
n  Col.  in  Ramona  Co. 

The  name  topaz  is  from  ror&(tos,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  as  stated  by  Pliny.    But 
the  topaz  of  Pliny  was  not  the  true  topaz,  as  it  "yielded  to  the  file."     Topaz  was  included 
by  Pliny  and  earlier  writers,  as  well  as  by  many  later,  under  the  name  ckryaolUe. 
Use.  —  As  a  gem  stone. 


ANDALUSITE. 

Orthorhombic.     Axes  a  :  b 
885  886 


c  =  0-9861  :  1 


mm 

88 


HI 


070245. 

110  A  ITO  =  89*  12'. 
Oil  A  Oil  =  70**  10'. 


Usually  in  (hoarse  prismatic  forms,  the 
prisms  nearly  square  in  form.  Ma'^ive, 
imperfectly  columnar;  sometimes  radiated 
and  granular. 

Cleavage:  m  (110)  distinct,  sometimes 
perfect  (Brazil);  a  (100)  less  perfect; 
6  (010)  in  traces.  Fracture  uneven,  sub- 
conchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  7-5.  G=316 
-3*20.  Luster  vitreous;  often  weak.  Color 
whitish,  rose-red,  flesh-red,  violet,  pearl-gray,  reddish   brown,    olive-green. 
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Streak  unoolored.     Transparent   to  opaque,  usually  subtranslueent.     Pleo- 
chroism  strong  in  some  colored  varieties.     Absorption  strong,  X  >  Y  >  Z. 
Sections  normal  to  an  optic  axis  are  idiophanous  or  show  the  polarization- 
brushes  distinctly  (p.  288).    Optically  — .    Ax.  pi. 
II  b  (010).     Bx  ±  c  (001).     2V  =85^     a  =  1632.  ggy 

/3  =  1-638.     7  =  1'643. 

Var.  —  Chiastolite,  or  M€u:le  is  a  variety  in  stout  crystals 
having  the  axis  and  angles  of  a  different  color  from  the  r^t, 
owing  to  a  regular  arrangement  of  carbonaceous  impurities 
through  the  interior,  and  hence  exhibiting  a  colored  cross,  or 
a  tesselated  appearance  in  a  transverse  section.  Fig.  888 
shows  sections  of  a  crystal.  Viridine  is  a  green  variety  con- 
taining some  iron  and  manganese  from  near  Darmstadt,  Ger- 
many. 

Comp.  —  AljSiOj  =  (A10)AlSi04  or  Al208.Si02  = 
Silica  36-8,  alumina  63*2  =  100.  Manganese  is 
sometimes  present,  as  in  manganandaltisite. 

Pyr..  etc.  —  B.B.  infusible.  With  cobalt  solution  gives  a 
blue  color  after  ignition.  Not  decomposed  by  acids.  De- 
ooBoposed  on  fusion  with  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates. 

DM.  —  Characterized  by  the  nearly  square  prism,  pleochroism,  hardness,  infusibiUty; 
reaction  for  alumina  B.B. 

Micro.  —  Distinguished  in  thin  sections  by  its  high  relief;  low  interference-colors, 
which  are  only  slightly  above  those  of  quartz;  negative  biaxial  character;  negative  exten- 
sion of  the  crystals  (diff.  from  sillimanite) ;  rather  distinct  prismatic  cleavage  and  the  con- 
stant paralld  extinction  (diff.  from  pyroxenes^  which  have  also  greater  birefringence);  also 
by  its  characteristic  arrangement  of  impurities  when  these  are  present  (Fig[.  888).  The 
pleochroism,  which  is  often  lacking,  is,  when  present,  strong  and  characteristic. 


Otw.  —  Most  common  m  argillaceous  schist,  or  other  scnists  imperiectly  crystalline; 
also  in  gneiss,  mica  schist  and  related  rocks;  rarely  in  connection  with  serpentine.  The 
variety  chiastoUte  is  commonly  a  contact  mineral  in  clay-slates,  e.g.,  adjoining  granitic  dikes. 
Sometimes  associated  with  siUimanite  with  parallel  axes. 

Foimd  in  Spain,  in  Andalusia;  in  Austria  in  the*TyroL  Usens  Alp;  in  Saxony,  at  Br&uns- 
dorf ;  Bavaria,  at  Wunsiedel,  etc.  In  Brazil,  province  ot  Minas  Geraes,  in  fine  crystals  and 
as  rolled  pebbles.  Remarkable  crystals  of  chiastolite  from  Mt.  Howden,  near  Bimbowrie, 
South  Austndia. 

In  North  America,  in  Me.,  at  Standish.  N.  H.,  White  Mtn.  Notch;  Mass.,  at  West- 
ford;  Lancaster,  both  varieties;  Steriin^,  chiastolite.  Conn.,  at  Litchfield  and  Washing- 
ton.    Pa.,  in  Delaware  Co.,  near  Leiperville,  large  crystals;  Upper  Providence. 

Named  from  Andalusia,  the  first  locality  noted.  The  name  made  ia  from  the  Latin 
maeulaf  a  spot.  Chiastolite  is  from  x^^^^off  arranged  diagonally^  and  hence  from  chif 
the  Greek  name  for  the  letter  X. 

Use.  —  When  clear  and  transparent  may  serve  as  a  gem  stone. 

Gnarinite.  2(K,Na)20.8Ca0.5(Al,Fe,Ce)202.iaSiOi.  Orthorhombic.  In  minute  thin 
tables,  flattened  1|  h  (010),  nearly  tetragonal  in  form.  H.  «  65.  G.  =  2'^3-3.  Color 
sulphur-yellow,  honey-yellow.  Pleochroic,  canary-yellow  to  colorless.  Found  in  a  grayish 
trachyte  on  Mte.  Somma,  Vesuvius.  Axial  ratio  and  optical  properties  agree  cloe^  with 
those  of  danburite. 
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SILUMAIflTB.    FibrolJte. 

Orthorhombic.  Axes  a  :  6  =  0970  :  1.  mm'"  110  A  UO  =  88°  15', 
^'230  A  230  =  69°.  Prismatic  faces  striated  and  rounded.  Commonly  in 
long  slender  crystals  not  distinctly  terminated ;  often  in  close  parallel  groups, 
passing  into  fibrous  and  columnar  massive  forms;  sometimes  radiating. 

Cleavage:  b  (010)  very  perfect.  Fracture  uneven.  H.  =  6-7.  G.  = 
323-3'24.  Luster  vitreous,  approaching  subadamantine.  Color  hair-brown, 
grayish  brown,  grayish  wjute,  grayish  green,  ptJe  olive-green.  Streak  un- 
colored.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Pleoehroism  sometimes  distinct. 
Optically  +.  Double  refraction  strong.  Ax.  pi.  ||  b  (010).  Bx  J.  c  (001). 
Dispersion  p  >  u.  Axial  angle  and  indices  variable.  2V  =  20°  (approx.). 
a  =  1-638.    fi  =  1-642.    7  =  1-653. 

Comp.  —  AltSiO*  =  (A10)AlSi04,  like  andalusite.  Silica  36-8,  alumina 
63-2  =  100. 

Sillimanite  is  the  moet  stable  of  the  three  iduminium  silicatee.  Both  andaluaite  and 
cyanite  are  converted  into  siUiinaiut«  when  strongly  heated. 

Ptt.  —  Same  as  andalusite. 

Dili.  —  CharacteriKd  by  its  fibrous  or  colunmar  foiro;  perfect  cleavage;  infuaibility; 
reaction  for  alumina. 

Micro.  —  In  thin  sections  recognized  by  its  form,  usually  with  transverse  fractures; 
parallel  extinction;  high  interference-colors. 

Artif.  —  Sillimanite  has  been  made  artificially  by  fusing  its  oxides  together.  Both 
andalusite  and  cyaaite  are  converted  into  aillimanite  when  strongly  heated. 

Oha.  —  Often  present  in  the  quartz  of  Kneisgea  and  sometimes  granites  in  very  slender, 
minute  prisms  commonly  aggregated  togctner  and  sometimps  intei^rown  with  andalusite; 
iohte  is  also  a  common  Bssocial^;  rarely  as  a  contact  mineral;  often  occurs  with  corundum. 

Observed  in  many  localities,  thus  near  Moldau  in  Bohemia;  at  Fassa  in  Tyrol,  Austria 
(ducAoitiK) ;  in  the  Camatic,  India,  with  corundum  (Jibrotile);  at  Bodenmaia,  Bavaria: 
Freiberg,  Saxony;  in  France,  near  Pontobaud  and  other  point^  in  Auvergne;  forms  rolled 
masses  m  the  diantantiferous  sands  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil. 

In  the  United  States,  in  Mass.,  at  Woroiister.  In  Conn.;  near  Norwich,  with  lircoo, 
monazite  and  corundum;  at  Willimantic.  In  N.  Y.,  at  Yorktown,  Westchester  Co.;  in 
Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  Imonrolile).  In  Pa.,  at  Cheater  on  the  Delaware,  near  Queensbury 
forge;  in  Delaware  Co.;   Del.,  at  Brandywme  Springs.     With  corundum  in  X.  C, 

Named  fibrotite  from  the  fibrous  massive  variety;  aiUimanite,  after  Prof.  BeDJamin 
Silliman  of  New  Haven  (1779-1864).  ' 

Bamiite,  xenotiie,  «)Srtkite  probably  belong  to  sillimanite;  the  last  is  altered. 

CYANTTE.    Kyanite.    Disthene. 

Triclinic.  Axes  a  :  b  :  c  =  0-8994  :  1  :  0-7090;  a  -  90°  6i',  0  =  101°  2', 
7  =  105°  44i'.     ac,  100  A  001  =  78°  30';  6c,  010  A  001  =  86°  45'. 

ooQ  Usually  in  long  bladed  crystals,  rarely  terminated.   AJso 

coarsely  bladed  columnar  to  subfibrous. 

Cleavage:  a  (100)  very  perfect;  6(010)  less  perfect;  also 

parting  II  c  (001).     H.  =  5-725;    the  least,  4-5,  on  o  (100) 

[|  caxis;    6-7  on  a  (100)   |i  edge  a  (100)/ c  (001);    7  on 

6  (010).     G.  =  3-56-3-67.      Lust«r    vitreous    to    pearly. 

Color  blue,  white;   blue  along  the  center  of  the  blades  or 

crystals  with  white  margins;    also  gray,    green,    black. 

Streak  uncolored.     Translucent    to    transparent.     Pleo- 

dm>ism    distinct    in    colored    varieties.       Optically    — , 

Ax.  pi.  nearly  1  a  (100)  and  inclined  to  edge  a/6  on  a  about  30°,  and 

about  7r  on  6  (010),  cf.  Fig.  889.     2V  =  82°.     a  =■  1-717.     ff  =  1-722. 

y  -=  1-729. 
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Comp*  —  Empirical  formula  AltSiOs  or  AlsOs.SiOs,  like  andaluedte  and 
sillimanite.    Perhaps  a  basic  metasilicate,  (A10)2Si03. 

Pyr.,  etc.  Same  as  for  andalusite.  At  a  high  temperature  cyanite  aasumes  the  physical 
characters  of  sillimanite. 

Diff.  —  Characterized  by  the  bladed  form;  common  blue  color;  varying  hardness;  in- 
fusibility;  reaction  for  alumina. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  principally  in  gneiss  and  mica  schist  (both  the  ordina^  variety  with 
musoovite  and  also  that  with  paragonite)  often  accompamed  by  garnet  and  sometimes  by 
stauroUte;  also  in  eclogite  schist.    It  is  often  associated  with  corundum. 

Found  in  transparent  crystals  at  Monte  Campione  in  the  St.  Gothard  region  in  Switser- 
land  in  paragonite  schist;  on  Mt.  Greiner,  Zillertal,  and  in  the  Pfitschtal  (rhcBtizUe.  white) 
in  Tyrol,  Austria:  in  eclogite  of  the  Saualpe,  Carinthia;  Horrsjoberg  in  Wermland,  Sweden; 
Villa  Rica,  Brazil,  etc. 

In  Mass.,  at  Chesterfield,  with  garnet  in  mica  schist.  In  Conn.,  at  Litchfield,  Washing- 
ton, Canton,  Barkhamsteaa,  etc.  In  Ver^  at  Thetford.  In  Pa.,  in  Chester  Co.  and  m 
Delaware  Co.  In  Va.,  Buckingham  Co.  In  N.  C,  with  rutile,  lazulite,  etc.,  at  Crowder's 
Mt.,  Gaston  Co.;  in  Gaston  ana  Rutherford  counties  associated  with  corundum,  damourite; 
beautiful  clear  green  in  Yancey  Co.    Named  from  Kvavost  blue, 

Datolite  Group.     Monoclinic 
Basic  OrthosiHcates.    HRRSiOj  or  RaR^CSiOj),.    Oxygen  ratio  for  R  :  Si  =3:2. 


in 


R  =  Ca,Be,Fe,  chiefly;  R  =  Boron,  the  yttrium  (and  cerimn)  metab,  etc. 

a  :b  :  c  p 

DatoUte  0*6345  :  I  :  12657      SO""  51' 

HCaBSiOj  or  Ca(B0H)Si04 
HomiUte  0*6249  :  1  :  1*2824      89^  21' 

CaiFeBjSijOio  or  Ca»Fe(B0),(Si04)i 

2a  :&  :4c  0 

Euclase  0*6474  :  1  :  1*3330      79^  44' 

HBeAlSiOft  or  Be(A10H)Si04  a 

Gadolinite  .  0*6273  :  1  :  1*3215      89"^  264' 

Be,FeY,Si,Oio  or  BetFe(YO),(Si04)2 

The  species  of  the  Datolite  Group  are  usually  regarded  as  basic  ortho- 
silicates,  the  formulas  being  taken  in  the  second  form  given  above.  They  all 
crystallize  in  the  monoclinic  system,  and  all  but  Euclase  conform  closely  in 
axial  ratio;  with  the  latter  there  is  also  a  distinct  morphological  relationship. 

DATOLITE. 

MonocUnic.    Axes  a:b:c=^  06345  :  1  :  12657;  p  =  89**  51§'. 

mm'",  110  A  lIO  =    64**  47'.  en,    001  A  111  «  66**  67'. 

ac,        100  A  001  =    89*  61'.  cm,  001  A  110  =  89*  63'. 

ax,        100  A  101  =    45*    0'.  ce,    001  A  Il2  «  49*  49'. 

00',       012  A  0T2  =    64*  39J'.  nn',  111  A  ill  =  69*    4i'. 

m,mx'.  Oil  A  Oil  =  103*  23'.  ft',    Tl2  A  IT2  =  48*  19*'. 

Crystals  varied  in  habit;  usually  short  prismatic  with  either  m  (110)  or 
m.  (Oil)  predominating;  sometimes  tabular  ||  z  (201);  also  of  other  types, 
and  often  highly  modified  (Figs.  890-893).  Also  botryoidal  and  globular, 
having  a  columnar  structure;  divergent  and  radiating;  sometimes  massive, 
granular  to  compact  and  cr3rpto-crystalline. 

Cleavage    not    observed.      Fracture    conchoidal  to    uneven.     Brittle. 
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H.  =  5-5*5.  G.  »  2'9-3"0.  Luster  vitreous,  rarely  subresinous  on  a  surface  of 
fracture.  Color  white;  sometimes  grayish,  pale  green,  yellow,  red,  or  ame- 
thystine, rarely  dirty  olive-green  or  honey-yellow.    Streak  white.    Trans- 

890  891 


m« 


Bergen  Hill 


parent  to  translucent;  rarely  opaque  white. 
1-625.    j8=  1-653.    7  =  1-669. 


Optically-.    2V  =  74°.  a  = 


898 


Bergen  Hill 


Andreasberg 


Var.  —  1.  Ordinary.  In  glassy  crystals  of  varied  habit,  usually  with  a  greenish  tinge- 
The  angles  in  the  prismatic  and  chnodome  zones  vary  but  little,  e.  g.y  110  A  iTO  -  64**  47, 
while  Oil  A  Oil  —  66*  37',  etc.  2.  Compact  nuumive.  White  opaque  cream-colored,  pink; 
breaking  with  the  surface  of  porcelain  or  Wodgewood  ware.  From  the  Lake  Superior  rc^on. 
3.  Botryoidal;  BolryolUe.  Radiated  columnar,  having  a  botryoidal  surface,  and  containing 
more  water  than  the  crystals,  but  optically  identical. 

Comp.  — A  basic  orthosilicate  of  boron  and  calcium;  empirically 
HCaBSiOfi  or  H20.2CaO.B203.2SiOj;  this  may  be  written  Ca(BOH)Si04  = 
SiUca  37-6,  boron  trioxide  21  8,  lime  35*0,  water  5*6  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  gives  off  much  water.  B.B.  fuses  at  2  with  intumescence 
to  a  clear  ^ass,  coloring  the  flame  bright  green.    Gelatinizes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

D^.  —  Characterized  by  its  glassy,  greenish,  complex  crystals;  easy  fusibility  and 
green  flame  B.  B. 

Obs.  —  Datolite  is  found  chiefljr  as  a  secondary  mineral  in  veins  and  cavities  in  basic 
eruptive  rocks,  often  associated  with  calcite^  prehnite  and  various  zeolites;  sometimes 
associated  with  danburite;  ^so  in  gneiss,  diorite,  and  serp>entine;  in  metallic  veins;  some- 
times in  beds  of  iron  ore.  Found  in  Scotland,  in  trap,  at  the  Kilpatrick  Hills,  etc.;  in 
a  bed  of  magnetite  at  Arendal  in  Norway  (botryolite) ;  at  Uto  in  Sweden ;  at  Anoreasberg, 
Germany,  in  diabase  and  in  veins  of  silver  ores;  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  (the  humboldHie);  at 
the  Seisser  Alp,  Tyrol,  Austria,  and  at  Thciss,  near  Claussen,  Hungary;  in  geodes in  amygdar 
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knd;  in  Italy,  in  granite  at  Baveno  near  Lago  Maggiore,  at  Toggiana  in  Modena,  in  serpen- 
tine, at  Monte  Catini  in  Tuscany. 

In  the  United  States  not  uncommon  with  the  diabase  of  Conn,  and  Mass.  Thus  at 
the  Rocky  Hill  quany,  Hartford,  Conn.:  at  Middlefield  Falls  and  Roaring  Brook,  Conn.; 
Westfield,  Mass.  In  N.  J.,  at  Bergen  Hill  and  Great  Notch  in  splendid  crystals;  at  Pater- 
son,  Passaic  Co.    Both  crystals  andthe  opaque  compact  variety,  in  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

Named  from  iaritai^ai,  to  dwidej  alluding  to  the  granular  structure  of  a  massive 
variety. 

Homilite.  (Ca,Fe)tBiSitOio  or  (Ca,Fe)t(BO)f(Si04)2.  Cnrstals  often  tabular  || 
c(OOl);  angles  near  those  of  datolite.  H.  =  5.  G.  »  3 '2^.  Color  blacky  blackish  brown. 
Index  about  1*68.     Found  on  Stoko  and  other  ishmds,  in  the  Langesund  fiord,  Norway. 

Ettdase.  HBeAlSiOi  or  Be(A10H)Si04.  In  prismatic  /crystals.  Cleavage  ||  b  (010) 
perfect.  H.  »  7'5.  G.  »  3*05-3*10.  Luster  vitreous.  Colorless  to  pale  green  or  blue. 
Optic»klly  +•  /3  »  1*655.  From  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes;  in  the  aurif- 
erous sands  of  the  Orenburg  district,  southern  Ural  Mts.,  near  the  river  San^ka;  in  the 
Glossglockner  region  of  the  Austrian  Alps;  from  Epprechtstein,  Fichtelgebirge,  Bavaria. 

GmdoUnite.  BexFeYsSijOio  or  BeiFe(YO)s(Si04)2.  Crystals,  often  prismatic,  rough 
and  coarse;  commonly  in  masses.  Cleavage  none.  Fracture  conchoiaal  or  splintery. 
Brittle.  H.  »  6*5-7.  G.  =  4  0-4  5;  normally  4 -36-4*47  (anisotropic),  4*24-4 *29(wotropic 
and  amorphous  from  alteration).  Luster  vitreous  to  greasy.  Color  black,  gre^iish  black, 
also  brown.  From  near  Falun  and  Ytterby,  Sweden;  Hitterd,  Norway;  also  in  Llano  Co., 
Texas,  in  nodular  masses  and  rough  crystals,  sometimes  up  to  40  or  60  poimds  in  weight. 
Crystals  from  Kumak,  East  Greenland. 

The  yttrium  earths  or  ^'gadolinite-earths"  (partly  replaced  by  the  oxides  of  cerium, 
lanthanum  and  didymium)  form  a  complex  group  which  contains  considerable  erbium, 
also  several  new  dements  (ytterbium,  scandium,  etc.)  of  more  or  less  definite  character. 

Yttrialite.  A  silicate  of  thorium  and  the  yttrium  metals  chiefly.  Massive;  amor^ 
phoua.  G.  »  4*575.  Color  on  the  fresh  fracture  olive-green,  changing  to  orange-yellow 
on  surface.    Associated  with  the  gadoUnite  of  Llano  Co.,  Texas. 

Rowlandite.  An  yttrium  silicate,  occurring  massive  with  gadolinite  of  Llano  Co., 
Texas;  color  drab-green. 

Thal^nite.    An  yttriiun  silicate.     In  tabular  or  prismatic  monoclinic  crystals.     H. 

«  6*5.     G.  =  4*2.    Color  flesh-red.    /8  =  1*74.     Found  in  Sweden  at  ()sterby  in  Dale- 

carlia  and  at  Askagen  in  Wermland. 

Thortveitite.  A  silicate  of  the  yttrium  metals,  (Sc,Y)sSis07.  Orthorhombic.  In  radi- 
ating groups  of  large  tapering  crystals.  Prismatic  cleavage.  H.  »  Ck7.  G.  »  3*57. 
Color  grayish  green  to  white  when  altered.  UsuaUy  translucent.  DiflScultly  fusible. 
Found  m  pegmatite  in  Iveland  parish,  Sfitersdalen,  Norway. 

Mackintoahite.  Silicate  of  uranium,  thorium,  cerium,  etc.  Massive.  Color  black. 
Llano  Co.,  Texas. 

Epidote  Group    Orthorhombic  and  Monoclinic 

n  in  n     m  in 

Basic  Orthosilicates,  HIURjSiaOi,  or  R2(ROH)R2(Si04)3 

ti  n        lu  mm 

R  =  Ca,Fe;  R  =  Al,Fe,Mn,Ce,  etc. 


a.  Ortiiorhombic  Sectioii 

a 

:b 

:  c 

Zoisite 

Ca,(A10H)Al,(Si04), 

0-6196 

:1 

:  0-3429 

0.  Monoclinic  Section 

a 

.b 

:c 

Epidote 

Piedmontite 
AUanite 

[mCa,(A10H)Al2(Si04), 
nCa4(FeOH)Fe,(Si04), 
Ca,(A10H)(Al,Mn)j(Si04), 
(Ca,Fe),(A10H)(Al,Ce,Fe), 
(SiOO, 

1-5787 
1-6100 

1-5509; 

.1 
:  1 

:1 

:  1-8036 
:  1-8326 

:  1-7691 

64°  37' 
64°  39' 

64"  59' 
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The  Epidote  Group  includes  the  above  complex  orthosilicateB.  The 
monocUnic  species  agree  closely  in  form.  To  them  the  orthorhombic  species 
zoisite  is  also  related  in  angle,  its  prismatic  zone  corresponding  to  the  mono- 
clinic  orthodomes,  etc.    Thus  we  have: 

Zoisite    mm'",  110  A  iTO  =  63^  34'.         Epidotc    cr,      001  A  lOl  «  63**  42'. 

uu\      021  A  (Si  =  68'  54'.  mm%  110  A  IlO  =  70**    4',  etc. 

There  seems  to  be,  however,  a  monoclinic  calcium  compound,  having  the  com- 
position of  zoisite,  but  monoclinic  and  strictly  isomorphous  with  ordinary 
epidote;  it  is  called  dinozoisite, 

m 

ZOISITE. 

Orthorhombic.     Axes  a  :b  :c  =  06196  :  1  :  0-34295. 

mm'",  110  A  ITO  «  63**  34',  JTi     Oil  A  Oil  =  37**  52'. 

dd\       101  A  101  =  57**  56'.  oo"\  111  A  111  =  33**  24'. 

Crystals  prismatic,  deeply  striated  or  furrowed  vertically,  and  seldom 
distinctly  terminated.    Also  massive;  columnar  to  compact. 

Cleavage:  b  (010)  very  perfect.  Fracture  uneven  to  subconchoidal. 
Brittle.  H.  =  6-6*5.  G.  =  3-25-3'37.  Luster  vitreous;  on  the  cleavage- 
face,  b  (010),  pearly.  Color  gra3dsh  white,  gray,  yellowish  brown,  greenish 
gray,  apple-green;  also  peach-blossom-red  to  rose-red.  Streak  uncolored. 
Transparent  to  subtranslucent. 

i  Pleochroism  strong  in  pink  varieties.  Optically  +.  Ax.  pi.  usually  \\  b 
(010);  also  ||  c  (001).  Bx  ±  a  (100).  Dispersion  strong,  p  <  v;  also  p  >  v. 
Axial  angle  variable  even  in  the  same  crystal.  2V  =  0°-60*'.  a  =  1-700. 
fi  =  1-703.    7  =  1-706. 

Var.  —  1.  Ordinary.  Colors  gray  to  white  and  brown;  also  green.  Usually  in  indistinct 
prismatic  or  columnar  forms;  also  in  fibrous  aggregates.  G.  «  3'226-3'381.  Unioniteisa, 
very  pure  zoisite.  2.  Rose^ed  or  Thidite.  Fragile;  pleochroism  strong.  3.  Compact^ 
massive.  Includes  the  essential  part  of  most  of  the  mineral  material  known  as  saussvrii^ 
(e.g.f  in  saussurite-gabbro),  whicn  has  arisen  from  the  alteration  of  feldspar. 

Comp.  —  HCaaAljSiaOis  or  4CaO.3Al2O8.6SiO2.H2O  =  SiUca  397,  alu- 
mina 337,  lime  24*6,  water  2  0  =  100.  The  alumina  is  sometimes  replaced 
by  iron,  thus  graduating  toward  epidote,  which  has  the  same  general  for- 
mula. 

PVT.,  etc.  —  B.B.  swells  up  and  fuses  at  3-3*5  to  a  white  blebby  mass.  Not  decom- 
posea  by  acids;  when  previously  ignited  gdatinizes  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Gives  off  water 
when  strongly  ignited. 

Diff.  —  Characterized  by  the  columnar  structure;  fusibility  with  intumescence;  re- 
sembles some  amf)hibole. 

Micro.  —  Distinguished  in  thin  sections  by  its  hieh  relief  and  very  low  interference- 
colors;  lack  of  color  and  biaxial  character.  From  epidote  it  is  distinguished  by  its  lack  of 
color  and  low  bir^ringence;  from  vesuvianite  by  its  color  and  biaxial  character.  ITud 
sections  frequently  show  the  ^^vUra  hlue^*  (p.  520)  between  crossed  nicols. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  especially  in  those  crystalline  schists  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
dynamic  metamorphism  of  basic  igneous  rocks  containing  plagioclase  rich  in  lime.  Com- 
monly accompanies  some  one  of  the  amphiboles  (actinolite,  smaragdite,  glaucophane,  etc.); 
thus  m  amphibolite,  glaucophane  schist,  eclogite;  often  associated  with  corundum. 

The  original  zoisite  is  that  of  the  eclogite  of  the  Sauaipe  in  Carinthia  (satudpite).  Other 
localities  are:  Rauris  in  Salzburg;  Sterzing,  etc^  in  Tyrol,  Austria;  the  Fichtelgebirge  in 
Bavaria;  Marschendorf  in  Moravia;  Saastal  in  Switzerland;  the  island  of  Syra,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  in  glaucophane  schist.  In  crystals  from  Chester,  Mass..  ThuLOe  occure  at 
Kleppan  in  Tellemarken,  Norway,  and  at  Traversella  in  Piedmont,  Italy. 


8ILICATKB 

SPIDOTE.    Pistacite. 

Monoclinic.     Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  1-5787  : 

:  1  :  1-8036;  jS  =  64**  37'. 

mm"\  110  A  ITO  =  109**  56'. 
ca,       001  A  100  =    64**  37'. 
ce,        001  A  101  =    34**  43'. 
cr,        001  A  lOl  -    63**  42'. 
ixr\       100  A  lOl  -    51**  41'. 

rf,       001  A  201  -  89**  26'. 
00,      001  A  Oil  -  68**  28'. 
en,     001  A  111  =  75**  11'. 
an!",  100  A  111  =  69**    2'. 
nn'".  111  A  111  -  70**  29'. 
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Twins:  tw.  pi.  a  (100)  common,  often  as  embedded  tw.  lamellse.  Crystals 
usually  prismatic  ||  the  ortho-axis  h  and  terminated  at  one  extremity  only; 
passing  into  acicular  forms;  the  faces  in  the  zone  a  (100)/c  (001)  deeply 
striated.  Also  fibrous,  divergent  or  parallel;  granular,  particles  of  various 
sizes,  sometimes  fine  granular,  and  forming  rock-masses. 

Cleavage:  c  (001)  perfect;  a  (100)  imperfect.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle. 
H.  =  6-7.  G.  =  3-25-3-5.  Luster  vitreous;  on  c  (001)  inclining  to  pearly 
or  resinous.  Color  pistachio-green  or  yellowish  green  to  brownish  green, 
greenish  black,  and  black;  sometimes  clear  red  and  yellow;  also  gray  and 
grayish  white,  rarely  colorless.  Streak  uncolored,  grayish.  Transparent  to 
opaque:  generally  subtranslucent. 

Pleochroism  strong:  vibrations  ||  Z  green,  Y  brown  and  strongly  absorbed, 
X  yellow.  Absorption  usually  Y  >  Z>  X\  but  sometimes  Z  >  Y  >  X  vcl 
the  variety  of  epidote  common  in  rocks.  Often 
exhibits  idiophanous  figures;  best  in  sections 
normal  to  an  optic  axis,  but  often  to  be  observed 
in  natural  crystals  (Sulzbach),  especially  if  flat- 
tened II  r(T01).  (See  p.  288.)  Optically  -. 
Ax.  pi.  II  6  (010).  Bx...r  A  c  axis  =  -  2°  56'. 
Hence  Z  ±  a  (100)  nearly.  Dispersion  incUned, 
strongly  marked;  of  the  axes  feeble,  p>  v. 
Axial  angle  large,  a  =  1729.  fi  =  1754.  y  = 
1-768. 

Vwx, — Epidote  has  ordinarily  a  peculiar  yellowish  green 
(pistachio)  color,  seldom  founa  in  other  minerals.  But 
this  color  passes  into  dark  and  light  shades  —  black  on  one 
side  fuid  brown  on  the  other;  red,  yellow  and  colorless 
yarieties  also  occur. 

Var.  1.  Ordinary,  Color  green  of  some  shade,  as  described,  the  pistachio  tint  rarely 
absent,  (a)  In  crystals,  (b)  Fibrous,  (c)  Granular  massive,  (d)  iScor^a  is  epidote  sand 
from  the  gold  washings  in  Transylvania.  The  Arendcd.  Norway,  epidote  (Arendalite)  is 
mostly  in  dark  green  crystals;  that  of  Bourg  d'Oisans,  UauphinI,  France,  (ThaUite,  Dd- 
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phiniUt  Oisanite)  in  yellowish  green  ciystals,  sometimes  transparent.  Ptischkinite  includes 
crystals  from  the  auriferous  sands  of  Ekaterinburg,  Ural  Mts.  Achmatite  is  ordinary  epi- 
dote  from  Achmatovsk,  Ural  Mts.  A  variety  from  Garda,  Hoste  Island,  Terra  dd  Fuego, 
is  colorless  and  resembles  zoisite. 

2.  The  Bucklandite  from  Achmatovsk,  Ural  Mts.,  described  by  Hermann,  is  black  with 
a  tinge  of  green,  and  differs  from  ordinary  epidote  in  having  the  crystals  nearly  symmetrical 
and  not,  like  other  epidote,  lengthened  in  the  direction  of  the  ortho-axis.    G.  »  3*51. 

3.  WUhamite.  Carmine-red  to  straw-yellow,  strongly  pleochroic;  deep  crimson  and 
straw-yellow.  H.  »  6-6'5;  G.  »  3*137;  in  small  racUated  groups.  From  Glenooe,  in 
Argyleshire,  Scotland.    Sometimes  referred  to  piedmontite,  but  contains  little  MnO. 

4.  TaiomanUe  is  a  chromium-bearing  epidote  from  Tawman,  Kachin  Hills,  Uppo:  Burma. 
Deep  green  color  and  strong  pleochroism,  emerald-green  to  bright  yellow. 

Comp.  —  HCa2(Al,Fe)8SUOw  or  H20.4Ca0.3(Al,Fea)20,.6SiOa,  the  ratio 
of  aluminium  to  iron  varies  commonly  from  6  :  1  to  3  :  2.  Percentage  com- 
position: 

For  Al :  Fe  =  3  :  1  SiOi  37-87,  AliO, 2413,  Ferf),  12*60,  CaO  2351,  H,0  1*89  =  100 

Clinozoisite  is  an  epidote  without  iron,  having  the  composition  of  zoisite;  fouqueiie  is 
probably  the  same  from  an  anorthite-gneiss  in  Ceylon.  Picroepidote  is  supposed  to  contain 
Mg  in  place  of  Ca. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  gives  water  on  strong  ignition.  B.B.  fuses  with  in- 
tumescence at  3-3*5  to  a  dark  brown  or  black  mass  which  is  generally  magnetic.  Reacts 
for  iron  and  sometimes  for  manganese  with  the  fluxes.  PartiaUy  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  when  previously  ignited,  gelatinizes  with  acid.  Decomposed  on  fusion 
with  alkaline  carbonates. 

piff.  —  Characterized  often  by  its  peculiar  yellowish  green  (pistachio)  color;  readilv 
fusible  and  yields  a  magnetic  globule  B.B.  Prismatic  forms  often  longitudinally  striated, 
but  they  have  not  the  angle,  cleavage  or  brittleness  of  tremolite;  tourmaline  has  no  distinct 
cleavage,  is  less  fusible  (in  common  forms)  and  usually  shows  its  hexagonal  form. 

Micro.  —  Recognized  in  thin  sections  by  its  high  refraction;  strong  interference-colors 
rising  into  those  of  the  third  order  in  ordinary  sections;  decided  color  and  striking  pleochro- 
ism; also  by  the  fact  that  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes  lies  transversely  to  the  elongation  of 
the  crystals. 

Obs.  —  Epidote  is  commonly  formed  by  the  metamorphism  (both  local  igneous  and  of 
general  dynamic  character)  of  impure  calcareous  sedimentary  rocks  or  igneous  rocks  con- 
taining much  hme.  It  thus  often  occurs  in  gneissic  rocks,  mica  schist,  amphibole  schist, 
serpentine;  so  also  in  quartzites,  sandstones  and  limestones  altered  by  neighboring  igneous 
rocks.  Often  accompanies  beds  of  magnetite  or  hematite  in  such  rocks.  Has  also  been 
found  in  granite  (Maryland),  and  regarded  as  an  original  mineral. 

It  is  often  associated  with  quartz,  feldspar,  actinolite,  axinite,  chlorite,  etc.  It  some- 
times forms  with  quartz  an  epidote  rock,  called  epidosite.  A  similar  rock  exists  at  Md- 
boume  in  Canada.  A  gneissoid  rock  consisting  of  flesh-colored  orthoclase,  quartz  and 
epidote  from  the  Unaka  Mts.  (N.  C.  and  Tenn.)  has  been' called  unakyte. 

Beautiful  crystallizations  come  from  Bourg  d'Oisans,  Dauphin6,  France;  the  Ala  vallev 
and  Traversella,  in  Piedmont,  Italv;  Elba;  Zermatt,  Switzerland;  Zillertal  in  Tyrol, 
Austria;  also  in  fine  crystals  from  the  Knappenwand  in  the  Untersulzbachtal,  Pinzgau, 
Austria,  associated  with  asbestus,  adularia,  apatite,  titanite,  scheelite;  further  at  Striegau, 
Silesia;  Zoptau,  Moravia;  Arendal,  Norway;  the  Achmatovsk  mine  near  Zlatoust, 
Ural  Mts. 

In  North  America,  occurs  in  N.  H.,  at  Franconia  and  Warren.  In  Mass.,  at  Hadlyme 
and  Chester  in  crystals  in  gneiss:  at  Athol,  in  syenitic  gneiss,  in  fine  crystals;  Newbury, 
in  limestone.  In  Conn.,  at  Haadam,  in  large  splendid  crystals.  In  N.  Y.,  near  Amity; 
Monroe,  Orange  Co.;  Warwick,  pale  yellowish  green,  with  titanite  and  pyroxene.  In 
N.  C,  at  Hampton's,  Yancey  Co.;  White's  mill,  Gaston  Co.;  Franklin,  Macon  Co.;  in 
crjrstals  and  crystalline  masses  in  quartz  at  White  Plains,  Alexander  Co.  In  Mich.,  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region,  at  many  of  the  mines.  Crjrstab  from  Seven  Devils  mining  district, 
Idaho;   from  Riverside,  Cal.;    from  Sulzer,  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Alaska. 

Epidote  was  named  by  Hatty,  from  the  Greek  eviSoaiSf  increase,  translated  by  hun, 
"qui  a  recu  un  accroissement,"  the  base  of  the  prism  (rhomboidal  prism)  having  one  side 
longer  than  the  other.    PietacUe,  from  Tto-rajua,  the  pistachio-nutf  refers  to  the  color. 

Piedmontite.  Similar  in  angle  to  ordinary  epidote,  but  contains  5  to  15  p.  c.  Mn^Or 
H.  =  6' 5.     G.=3'404.     Color  reddish  brown  and  reddish  black.    Pleochroism  strong- 
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Absorption  X  >  Y  >  Z.  OpticaUy  +.  Ax.  pi.  I  b  (010).  Bx..,  A  c  axis  =+  82'  34', 
X  A  caxis  =  —  6**  to  —  3".  ^  =  1*73.  Occurs  with  manganese  ores  at  St.  Marcel,  Pied- 
mont, Italv.  In  crystalline  schists  on  De  de  Groix,  France;  in  fdauoophane-schist  in  Jiquun. 
Occasionally  in  quarts  porphyry,  as  in  the  antique  red  porphyry  of  Egypt,  also  that  of 
South  Mountain,  Pa. 

.  Hanooddte.  Belonira  in  Epidote  Group  containing,  PbO,  MnO,  CaO,  SiO,  MgO, 
AlsOt,  FetOt,  Mn^.  Crystals  which  are  very  small  and  lath  shaped  show  characteristic 
epidote  habit  and  dosely  related  angles.  Brownish  red.  H.  —  6-7.  G.  —  4-0.  Found 
at  Fmnkhn,  N.  J. 

ALLANTIB.    Orthite. 

Monoclinic.  Axes,  p.  529.  In  angle  near  epidote.  Crystals  often  tabu- 
lar 1 1  a  (100) ;  also  long  and  slender  to  acicular  prismatic  by  elongation  1 1  axis  6. 
Also  massive  and  in  embedded  grains. 

Cleavage:  a  (100)  and  c  (001)  in  traces;  also  m  (110)  sometimes  observed. 
Fracture  uneven  or  subconchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  5*5-6.  G.  =  3*0-4-2. 
Luster  submetaDic,  pitchy  or  resinous.  Color  brown  to  black.  Subtranslu- 
cent  to  opaque.  Pleochroism  strong:  Z  brownish  yellow,  Y  reddish  brown, 
X  greenish  brown.  Optically  — .  Ax.  pi.  ||  6  (010).  Bx*  A  c  axis  =  32^** 
approx.  fi  =  1*682.  Birefringence  variable.  Also  isotropic  and  amorphous 
by  alteration  analogous  to  gadolinite. 

Var.  —  AUanite.  The  original  mineral  was  from  East  Greenland,  in  tabular  crystals 
or  plates.  Color  black  or  brownish  black.  G.  =  3*50-3*95.  BvMandiU  is  anhydrous 
allsoiite  in  small  black  crystals  from  a  magnetite  mine  near  Arendal,  Norway.  Ba(fratum- 
iie  occurs  in  black  crystals  which  are  like  the  bucklandite  of  Achmatovsk  (epidote). 

OrthiU  included,  in  its  original  use,  the  slender  or  acicular  prismatic  crystals,  containing 
some  water,  from  Fmbo,  near  Falun,  oweden.  But  these  graduate  into  massive  forms,  and 
some  orthites  are  anhydrous,  or  as  nearly  so  as  most  aOanite.  The  name  is  from  6p9os 
straight. 

Comp.  — Like  epidote  HRR^Si^Oia  or  Hs0.4R0.3RiOs.6SiOs  with  R 

=  Ca  and  Fe,  and  R  ==  Al,Fe,  the  cerium  metals  Ce,  Di,  La,  and  in  smaller 
amounts  those  of  the  3rttrium  group.  Some  varieties  contain  considerable 
water,  but  probably  by  alteration. 

Prr^  etc.  —  Some  varieties  give  much  water  in  the  closed  tube,  and  all  kinds  yield  a 
small  amount  on  strong  igaition.  B.B.  fuses  easily  and  swdls  up  (F.  »  2*5)  to  a  dark, 
blebby,  magnetic  glass.  With  the  fluxes  reacts  for  iron.  Most  varieties  gelatinise  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  if  previously  ignited  are  not  decomposed  by  acid. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  albitic  and  common  feldspathic  granite,  gneiss,  syenite,  zircon  syenite, 
porph3rry.  Thus  in  Greenland;  Norway;  Sweden;  Striegau,  Silesia.  Also  in  white  lime- 
stone as  at  Auerbach  on  the  Berf^strasse,  Germany ;  often  in  mines  of  ma^etic  iron.  Rather 
common  as  an  accessorv  constituent  in  many  rocks,  as  in  andesite,  dionte,  dacite,  rhyolite, 
the  tonalite  of  Mt.  Adamello,  Austria,  the  scapolite  rocks  of  Odegaarden,  Norway^tc. 
Sometimes  inclosed  as  a  nucleus  in  crystals  of  the  isomorphous  species,  epidote.  From 
Madagascar. 

At  Vesuvius  in  ejected  masses  with  sam'dine,  sodalite,  nephelite,  hornblende,  etc. 
Similarly  in  trachytic  ejected  masses  at  the  Laacher  See,  Germany  (bucklandUe). 

In  Mass.,  at  the  Bolton  quarry.  In  N.  Y.,  Moriah,  Easex  Co.,  with  magnetite  and 
apatite;  at  Monroe,  Orange  Co.  In  N.  J.,  at  Franklin  Furnace  with  fddspar  and  mag- 
netite. In  Pa.,  at  South  Mountain,  near  Bethlehem,  in  large  crystals;  at  East  Bradford; 
near  Eckhardt's  furnace,  Berks  Co.,  abundant.  In  Va.,  in  large  masses  in  Amherst  Co.; 
also  in  Bedford,  Nelson,  and  Amelia  counties.  In  N.  C,  at  many  points.  At  the  Devil's 
Head  Mt.,  Dou^as  Co.,  Col.    In  Texas  in  liano  Co. 
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AXINITB. 

Triclinic.    Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  04921  :  1  :  0-4797;  a  =  82°  54',  fi  =  91**  52'. 


y  =  131°  32'. 


900 


901 


Dauphin^ 


Poloma 


Bethlehem,  Pa. 


am,   100  A  110 

aM,  100  A  lIO 

OBj  100  A  201 


16*  34'. 
28^65'. 
21*  37'. 


Mr,  iTO  A  iTl  -  45*  15'. 

^        64*22'. 

27*  57'. 


mr. 


mSf 


110  A  111 
110  A  201 


Crystals  usually  broad  and  acute-edged,  but  varied  in  habit.  Also  mas- 
sive, lamellar,  lamellse  often  curved;  sometimes  granular. 

Cleavage:  b  (010)  distinct.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  6-5-7. 
G.  =  3'271-3'294.  Luster  highly  glassy.  Color  clove-brown,  plum-blue, 
and  pearl-gray;  also  honey-yellow,  greenish  yellow.  Streak  uncolored. 
Transparent  to  subtranslucent.  Pleochroism  strong.  Optically  — .  Ax.pl. 
and  Bx»  approximately  ±  z  (111).  Axial  angles  variable.  2V  =  65°-70^ 
/S  =  1-68  (approx.).    Pyroelectric  (p.  307). 

Comp.  —  A   boro-silicate   of    aluminium    and    calcium   with  varying 


u  in 


amounts  of  iron  and  manganese.  Formula,  R7R4B2(Si04)8.  R  =  Calcium 
chiefly,  sometimes  in  large  excess,  again  in  smaller  amount  and  manganese 
prominent;  iron  is  present  in  small  quantity,  also  magnesium  and  basic  hydro- 
gen. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  fuses  readily  with  intumescence,  imparts  a  pale  green  color  to  the 
O.F.,  and  fuses  at  2  to  a  dark  green  to  black  glass;  witn  borax  in  O.F.  gives  an  amethystine 
bead  (manganese),  which  in  R.F.  becomes  yellow  (iron).  Fused  with  a  mixture  of  bisul- 
phate  of  potash  and  fluorite  on  the  platinum  loop  colors  the  flame  green  (boric  acid).  Not 
decomposed  by  acids,  but  when  previously  ignited,  gelatinizes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs.  —  Axinite  occurs  in  clove-brown  crystals,  near  Bourg  d'CHsans  in  Dauphin^, 
France;  at  Andreasberg,  Harz  Mts.,  Germany;  Striegau,  Silesia;  on  Mt.  Skopi,  in  eastern 
Switzerland;  Elba;  at  the  silver  mines  of  Kongsberg.  Norway;  Nordmark.  Sweden;  near 
Miask  in  the  Ural  Mts. :  in  Cornwall,  England,  of  a  aark  color,  at  the  Botallack  mine  near 
St.  Just,  etc.    From  Ooira,  Japan.' 

In  the  United  States,  at  Phippsburg,  Me.;  Franklin  Furnace.  N.  J.,  honey-ydlow;  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.;  in  Cal.  at  Bonsall,  San  Diego  Co.,  at  Riverside,  Riverside  Co.,  and  at 
Consumers  Mine,  Amador  Co. 

Named  from  a&ptif  an  axe,  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  crystals. 


PREHinTE. 

Orthorhombic-hemimorphic.    Axes  a  :b  :  c  =  0-8401  :  1  :  0'5549. 
Distinct  individual  crystals  rare;  usually  tabular  |1  c  (001);   sometimes 
prismatic,  mm''' (110)  A  (UO)  =  80°4';  again  acute  pyramidal.    Commonly 
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in  groups  of  tabular  crystals,  united  by  c  (001)  maldng  broken  forms,  often 
barrel-shaped.  Reniform,  globular,  and  stalaetitic  with  a  crystalline  surface. 
Structure  imperfectly  columnar  or  lamellar,  strongly  coherent;  also  compact 
granular  or  impalpable. 

Cleavage:  c  (001)  distinct.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  6-6 -5. 
G.  =  2-8(>-2'95.  Luster  vitreous;  on  base  weak  pearly.  Color  light  green, 
oil-green,  passing  into  white  and  gray;  often  fading  on  exposure.  Sub- 
transparent  to  translucent.    Streak  uncolored. 

Comp.  —  An  acid  orthosilicate,  H2CasAl2(Si04)s  =  Silica  43*7,  alumina 
24-8,  lime  271,  water  4-4  =  100. 

Prehnite  is  sometimes  claased  with  the  leolites,  with  which  it  is  often  associated:  the 
water  here,  however,  has  been  shown  to  go  off  only  at  a  red  heat,  and  hence  pLays  a  differ- 
ent part. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  yields  water.  B.B.  fuses  at  2  with  intumescence  to  a 
blebby  enamel-like  glass.  Decomposed  slowly  by  hydrochloric  acid  without  gdatinising; 
after  fusion  dissolves  readily  with  gelatiniiation. 

Diff.  —  B.B.  fuses  readilv^  unlike  beryl,  green  quartz,  and  chalcedony.  Its  hardness  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  zeolites. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  chiefly  in  basic  eruptive  rocks,  basalt,  diabase,  etc.,  as  a  secondary  min- 
eral in  veins  and  cavities,  often  associated  with  some  of  the  zeolites,  aiao  datolite,  pectolite, 
calcite,  but  commonly  one  of  the  first  formed  of  the  series;  also  less  often  in  granite,  gneiss, 
syenite,  and  then  frequently  associated  with  epidote;  sometimes  associated  with  native 
copper,  as  in  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

At  St.  Christophe,  near  Bourg  aOisans  in  Dauphin^,  France;  Fassatal,  Tyrol^  Austria; 
the  Ala  valley  in  Fiedmont,  ItaAy;  in  the  Harz  Mts.  near  Andreasberg,  Getmany ;  m  granite 
at  Striegau,  Silesia;  Arendal,  Norway;  .£delfors  in  Sweden  (edeliU);  at  Corstorphine  Hill, 
near  Edinbur^,  Scotland;  Moume  Mts.,  Ireland. 

In  the  Umted  States,  finely  cr^rstallized  at  Farmington,  Conn.;  Paterson  and  Bergen 
Hill,  N.  J.;  in  syenite,  at  Somerville,  Mass.;  on  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the 
copper  region. 

Named  (1790)  after  Col.  Prehn,  who  brought  the  mineral  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Harstigite.  An  acid  orthosilicate  of  manganese  and  calcium.  In  small  colorless  pris- 
matic crystals.  H.  »  5*5.  G.  »  3*049.  Indices,  1*678-1*683.  From  the  Harstig  mine, 
near  Pajsberg,  Wermland,  Sweden. 

Cuspidine.  Contains  silica,  lime,  fluorine,  and  from  alteration  carbon  dioxide;  formula 
perhaps  CaiSi(0,Fs)4.  In  minute  spear-shaped  crvstals.  H.  »  5-6.  G.  » 2 '853-2*860. 
Color  pale  rose-red.  Indices,  1*590-1 '602.  From  Vesuvius,  in  ejected  masses  in  the  tufa 
of  Monte  Somma.    From  Franklin,  N.  J. 


IV.  Sttbsilicates 


The  species  here  included  are  basic  salts,  for  the  most  part  to  be  referred 
either  to  the  metasilicates  or  orthosilicates,  like  many  basic  compounds  already 
included  in  the  preceding  pages.  Until  their  constitution  is  definitely  settled, 
however,  they  are  more  conveniently  grouped  by  themselves  as  Subsilicates. 
It  may  be  noted  that  those  species  having  an  oxygen  ratio  of  silicon  to  bases 
of  2  : 3,  like  topaz,  andalusite,  sillimanite,  datohte,  etc.,  also  calamine,  car- 
pholite,  and  perhaps  tourmaline,  are  sometimes  regarded  as  salts  of  the  hypo- 
thetical parasilicic  acid,  HaSiO^. 

The  only  prominent  group  in  this  subdivision  is  the  Humite  Group. 
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Humite  Group 


Prolectite 

[Mg(F,OH)]2Mg[Si04]i? 
Chondrodite 

[Mg(F,OH)]2Mg3[Si04]2 
Humite 

[Mg(F,OH)]2Mg5[Si04]3 
Clinohumite 

[Mg(F,OH)]2Mg7[Si04]4 


Monoclinic 
Monoclinic 
Orthorhombic 
Monoclinic 


a  :b  :  c  |3 

1-0803  :  1  :  1-8861  90° 

1-0863  :  1  :  3-1447  90' 

b  :  a  :  c 

10802  :  1  :  44033  - 

10803  :  1  :  5-6588  90° 


The  species  here  included  form  a  remarkable  series  both  as  regards  crys- 
talline form  and  chemical  composition.  In  crystallization  they  have  sensibly 
the  same  ratio  for  the  lateral  axes,  while  the  vertical  axes  are  almost  exactly 
in  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  3:5:7:9  (see  also  below).  Furthermore, 
though  one  species  is  orthorhombic,  the  others  monoclinic,  they  here  also 
correspond  closely,  since  the  axial  angle  p  in  the  latter  cases  does  not  sensibly 
differ  from  90°. 

In  composition,  as  shown  by  Penfield  and  Howe  (also  Sjogren),  the  last 
three  species  are  basic  orthosilicates  in  each  of  which  the  univalent  group 
(MgF)  or  (MgOH)  enters,  while  the  Mg  atoms  present  are  in  the  ratio  of 
3:5:7.  The  composition  given  for  Prolectite  is  theoretical  only,  being 
that  which  would  be  expected  from  its  crystallization.  In  physical 
characters  these  species  are  very  similar,  and  several  of  them  may  occur 
together  at  the  same  locality  and  even  intercrystallized  in  parallel 
lamellffi. 

The  species  of  the  group  approximate  closely  in  angle  to  chrysolite  and  chrysoberyl. 
The  axial  ratios  may  be  compared  as  follows: 

Prolectite a 

Chondrodite a 

Humite b 

Clinohumite a 

Chrysohte b 

Chrysoberyl 6 

CHONDRODITE  —  HUMITE  —  CLINOHUMITE. 

Axial  ratios  as  given  above.  Habit  varied,  figs.  902  to  910.  Twins 
common,  the  twinning  planes  inclined  60°,  also  30°,  to  c  (001)  in  the  brachy- 
dome  or  clinodome  zone,  hence  the  axes  crossing  at  angles  near  60°;  often 
repeated  as  trillings  and  as  polysynthetic  lamellae  (cf.  Fig.  609,  p.  299).  Also 
twins,  with  c  (001)  as  tw.  plane.  Two  of  the  three  species  are  often  twinlned 
together. 

Cleavage:  c  (001)  sometimes  distinct.  Fracture  subconchoidal  to  uneven. 
Brittle.  H.  =  6-6-5.  G.  =  3-l-3'2.  Luster  vitreous  to  resinous.  Color 
white,  light  yellow,  honey-yellow  to  chestnut-brown  and  garnet-  or  hyacinth- 
red.     Pleochroism  sometimes  distinct.     Optically  +. 

Chondrodite.  Absorption  X  >  Z  >  Y.  Optically  -h.  Ax.  pi.  and  Bxa  ±  6  (010). 
Bxo  A  c  axis  =  X  A  c  axis  =  +  25°  52'  Brewster;  28**  56'  Kafvdtorp;  30**  approx.,  Mte, 
Somma.    /3  =  1-619;  7  -  «  =  0031.     2V  =  80°. 

HumUe.     Ax.  pi.  ||  c  (001).     B\  ±a  (100).     /3  =  1-643.     7  -  «  =  0-035. 

ClinohumUe.  Ax.  pi.  and  Bxa  ±  b  (010).  Bx©  A  c  axis  =  -f  11**-12°;  7i*  approx., 
Brewster.    2V  =  76°.    /3  -  1670.     7  -  «  =  0038. 


h 

:  i  c  =  10803  :  1  :  0-6287 

b 

:  i  c  =  10863  :  1  :  0-6289 

a  : 

+  c  =  1-0802  :  1  :  0-6291 

b 

:hc  -  10803:1  :  0-6288 

2a: 

c  =  10735  :  1  : 0-6296 

2a: 

c  =  10637  :  1  :  0-6170 
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Figs.  902,  903,  ChandrodiU,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

906 

906 


ChondrodUe,  Sweden 
907 


Projection  on  (ODD 

1*roJectioa  on  ((fib) 
Fi^s.  905,  906,  ChondrodUe,  Mte.  Somizia 


909 


HttmUe,  Vesuvius 


Clinohumite,  Brewster 


Projection  on  (GlO) 
Clinohumile,  Mte.  Somma 


Comp.  —  Basic  fluosilicates  of  magnesium  ¥nth  related  formulas  as 
shown  in  the  table  above.  Hydroxyl  replaces  part  of  the  fluorine,  and  iron 
often  takes  the  place  of  magnesiimi. 

Pyr^  etc  —  B.B.  infusible;  some  varieties  blacken  and  then  bum  white.  Fused  with 
potasBium  bisulphate  in  the  closed  tube  gives  a  reaction  for  fluorine.  With  the  fluxes 
a  reaction  for  iron.  Gelatinizes  with  acids.  Heated  with  sulphuric  add  gives  ofi"  silicon 
fluoride. 
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Obs.  -  Chondrodite,  humite,  and  dinohumite  ail  occur  at  Vesuvius  in  the  ejected 
masses  both  of  limestone  or  feldspathic  type  found  on  Monte  Somma.  They  are  associated 
with  chrysolite,  biotite,  pyroxene,  magnetite,  spinel,  vesuvianite,  calcite,  etc.;  also  leas 
often  with  sanidine,  meionite,  nephelite.  Of  the  three  species,  humite  is  the  rarest  and 
clinohumite  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  They  seldom  all  occur  together  in  the  same 
mass,  and  only  rarely  two  of  the  species  (as  humite  and  clinohumite)  appear  together. 
Occasionally  cUnohumite  interpenetrates  crystals  of  humite,  and  parallel  intCTgrowtha  with 
chr3rsolite  have  also  been  observed. 

Chondrodite  occurs  at  Mte.  Somma,  Vesuvius,  as  above  noted;  at  Pargas,  Finland,  honey- 
yellow  in  limestone;  at  Kafveltorp,  Nya-Kopparberg,  Sweden,  associated  with  chalcopyrite, 
galena,  sphalerite.  At  Brewster.  N.  Y.,  at  the  Tiller  Foster  magnetic  iron  mine  in  deep 
garnet-red  crystals.  Also  probably  at  numerous  points  where  tne  occurrence  of  "chon- 
drodite" has  been  reported. 

Humite  also  occurs  at  the  Ladu  mine  near  Filipstadt,  Sweden,  with  majznetite  in  crya- 
talline  limestone.  In  crystalline  limestone  with  chnohumite  in  Andalusia,  Spain.  Also  in 
lar^,  coarse,  partly  altered  crystals  at  the  Tilly  Foster  iron-mine  at  Brewster,  N.  Y.  Noted 
at  Frankhn  Furnace,  N.  J. 

Clinohumite  occurs  at  Mte.  Somma  and  in  Andalusia;  in  crystalline  limestone  near 
Lake  Baikal  in  East  Siberia^  at  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  in  rare  but  highly  modified  crystals. 

Hydroclinohumiie  is  a  titaniferous  variety  (originally  called  iiianolivine)  from  Ala 
Valley,  Piedmont,  Italy. 

Prolectite  is  from  the  Ko  mine,  Nordmark,  Sweden;  very  rare;  imperfectly  known. 

Numerous  other  localities  of  "chondrodite''  have  been  noted,  cnieflv  in  crystalline 
limestone;  most  of  them  are  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  species  chondrodite,  but  the 
identity  in  many  cases  is  yet  to  be  proved.  At  Brewster  large  c]uantities  of  massive ''  chon- 
drodite" occur  associated  with  magnetite,  enstatite,  ripidolite,  and  from  its  extensive 
alteration  serpentine  has  been  formed  on  a  large  scale.  The  granular  mineral  is  common 
in  limestone  in  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  and  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  associated  with  spinel,  and  occa- 
sionally with  pyroxene  and  corundum.  Also  in  Mass.,  at  Chelmsford,  with  scapoUte; 
at  South  Lee,  m  limestone.  In  Canada,  in  limestone  at  St.  Jerome,  Grenville,  etc., 
abundant. 

The  name  chondrodite  is  from  xoy^pot^  a  ffrain,  alluding  to  the  granular  structure. 
Humite  is  from  Sir  Abraham  Hume. 

LeucophGenicite.  Mn((MnOH)t(Si04)s,  similar  to  the  humite  type  of  formula. 
Monoclimc.  In  striated  crystals  elongated  parallel  to  ortho-axis.  Massive.  H.  —  5*5-6. 
G.  =  3*8.    Color  light  purplish  red.     Fusible.    From  Franklin,  N.  J. 


ILVAITE.    Lievrite.     Yenite. 
Orthorhombic.     Axes  a:b  :c  =  06665  :  1  :  0-4427. 


911 


711771 
88 


tn 


110  A  iTO  =  67**  22'. 
120  A  T20  ==  73''  45'. 


rr 


,.  ,   101  A  101  «  67^  11'. 
oo\   111  A  Til  =  62**  33'. 


<m 


m 


\Jl  Z^  Commonly  in  prisms,  with  prismatic  faces  vertically  striated. 

^^•^"^        Columnar  or  compact  massive. 

Cleavage:  6(010),  c(OOl)  rather  distinct.    Fracture  uneven. 

Brittle.      H.  =  5-5-6.      G.  =  3-99-4-05. .    Luster  submetaliic. 

Color  iron-black  or  dark  grayish  black.    Streak  black,  inclining 

to  green  or  brown.    Opaque. 

Comp.  —  CaFe2(FeOH)(Si04)2     or     H,O.Ca0.4FeO.FejQ,. 

4Si02  =  Silica  29*3,  iron  sesquioxide  19*6,  iron  protoxide  35"2, 

lime   13*7,  water    2-2  =  100.     Manganese   may   replace    part 
of  the  ferrous  iron. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  fuses  quietly  at  2*5  to  a  black  magnetic  bead.  With  the  fluxes  reacts 
for  iron.  Some  varieties  give  also  a  reaction  for  manganese.  Gelatinizes  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Obs.  —  Found  on  Elba  in  dolomite;  on  Mt.  Mulatto  near  Predazzo^  Tyrol,  Austria,  in 
granite;  Schneeberg,  Saxony;  Fossum,  in  Norway.  In  crystals  from  Siorarsiut,  South 
Greenland.    Reported  as  formerly  foimd  at  Cumberland,  R.  I.;  also  at  Milk  Row  quarry^ 
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Somerville,  Mass.   In  fine  crystaJlB  from  South  Mountain  mine,  Owyhee  Co.,  Idaho.   Named 
IlvaUe  from  liie  Latin  name  of  the  island  (Mba). 

Ardennite.  Dewalguite.  A  vanadio-silicate  of  aluminium  and  manganese;  also  con- 
taining arsenic.  In  prismatic  crystals  resembling  ilvaite.  H.  »  6-7.  G.  »  3*620.  Yel- 
low to  yellowish  brown.  Index  about  1*79.  Found  at  Salm  Ch&teau  in  the  Ardennes, 
Belgium. 

LAnghanite.  Manganese  silicate  with  ferrous  ahtimonate;  formula  doubtful.  Rhom- 
bohedral-tetartohedral.  In  iron-black  hexagonal  prismatic  crystals.  H.  »  6*5. 
G.  "  4*918.    Luster  metallic.    From  L&ngban,  Sweden. 

The  following  are  rare  lead  silicates.    See  also  p.  498. 

Kentrolite.  Probably  3Pb0.2MntO|.3SiOi.  In  minute  prismatic  crystals;  often  in 
sheaf-like  forma;  also  massive.  H.  »  5.  G.  »  6*19.  Ck>lor  dark  reddish  brown;  black 
on  the  surface.  From  southern  Chile;  L&ngban  and  Jakobsberg,  Sweden;  Bena  Padru, 
near  Ozieri,  Sardinia. 

Melanotekite.  3Pb0.2FetOi.3Si02  or  (Fe40s)Pbs(Si04)i.  Orthorhombic:  prismatic. 
Massive;  cleavable.  H.  =  6*5.  G.  »  5*73.  Luster  metallic  to  greasy.  Color  black  to 
blackish  gray.  Occurs  with  native  lead  at  L&ngban,  Sweden.  Also  in  crystals  resembling 
kentrolite  at  Hillsboro,  N.  M. 


Bertrandite.  H2Be4Si90»  or  Hi0.4Be0.2Si03.  Orthorhombic-hemimorphic.  In  small 
tabular  or  prismatic  crystals.  H.  —  6-7.  G.  »  2*59-2*60.  Colorless .  to  pale  yellow. 
Optically  — .  ^  »  1*603.  Usually  occurs  in  feldspathic  veins,  often  with  other  bervUium 
mmerals  as  a  result  of  the  alteration  of  beryl.  At  the  quarries  of  Barbin  near  Nantes, 
France;  Pisek.  Bohemia;  Irkutka  Mt.,  Altai  Mts.,  Russia;  Iveland,  Southern  Norway; 
ComwalL  England;  Mt.  Antero,  Chaffee  Co.,  Col.,  with  phenacite;  Amelia  Court-House, 
Va.;  Oxford  Co.,  Me. 


CALAMINE.    Smithsonite.    Hemimorphite. 

Orthorhombic-hemimorphic.    Axes  a  :  b 


mm 


ftf 


'// 


110  A  lOT 
101  A  lOl 
301  A  301 
Oil  A  OTl 
031  A  (fil 
121  A  l2l 


76'*    9'. 

62**  46'. 
122**  41'. 

5r  5'. 
110**  12'. 

78**  26'. 


:  c  =  0*7834 
912 


1  : 0-4778. 
913 


Crystals  often  tabular  ||  6  (010);  also  pris- 
matic; faces  6  vertically  striated.  Usually  ^ 
implanted  and  showing  one  extremity  only. 
Often  grouped  in  sheaf-like  forms  and  form- 
ing drusy  surfaces  in  cavities.  Also  stalac- 
titic,  mammillary,  botryoidal,  and  fibrous 
forms;  massive  and  granular. 

Cleavage:  w  (110)  perfect;  8(101)  less  so; 
c  (001)  in  traces.  Fracture  uneven  to  subconchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  4-5--5, 
the  latter  when  crystallized.  G.  =  3'40-3'50.  Luster  vitreous;  c  (001) 
subp)early,  sometimes  adamantine.  Color  white;  sometimes  with  a  delicate 
bluish  or  greenish  shade;  also  yellowish  to  brown.  Streak  white.  Trans- 
parent to  translucent.  Optically  +.  2V  =  46°.  a  =  1-614.  fi  =  1-617. 
7  =  1-636.    Strongly  pyroelectric. 

Comp.  —  HjZnSiOs  or  (ZnOH)jSiO,  or  HjO.2ZnO.SiO2  =  Silica  25-0, 
zinc  oxide  67-5,  water  7*5  =  100.  The  water  goes  off  only  at  a  red  beat; 
unchanged  at  340°  C. 

Pyr.,'  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  whitens,  and  gives  oflf  water.    B.B.  almost 
infusible  (F.  »  6).    On  charcoal  with  soda  gives  a  coating  which  is  yellow  while  hot,  and 
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white  on  cooling.  Moistened  with  cobalt  solution,  and  heated  in  O.F^  this  coating  assumes 
a  bright  green  color,  but  the  ignited  mineral  itself  becomes  blue.  Gelatinises  with  adds 
even  when  previously  ignited. 

Diff.  —  Characterized  by  its  infusibility;  reaction  for  zinc;  gelatinization  with  acids. 
Resembles  some  smithsonite  (which  effervesces  with  acid),  also  prehnite. 

Obs.  —  Calamine  and  smithsonite  are  usually  founa  associated  in  veins  or  beds  in 
stratified  calcareous  rocks  accompanying  sulphides  of  zinc,  iron  and  lead.  Thus  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Germany;  Raibel  and  Bleiberg,  in  Carinthia;  Moresnet  in  Belgium;  Rezb^ya, 
and  Schenmitz,  Hungary.  At  Rou^ten  Gill,  in  Cumberland;  at  Alston  Moor,  white; 
near  Matlock,  in  Derbvshire;  LeadhiU,  Scotland;  at  Nerchinsk,  in  eastern  Siberia.  From 
Santa  Eulalia,  Chihuanua,  Mexico. 

In  the  United  States  occurs  at  Sterling  Hill,  near  Ogdensburg.  N.  J.,  in  fine  clear  crystal- 
line masses.  In  Pa.,  at  the  Perkiomen  and  Phenixville  lead  mines;  at  Fricdensville. 
Abundant  in  Va.,  at  Austin's  mines  in  Wythe  Co.  With  the  zinc  deposits  of  southwestern 
Missouri,  especially  about  Granby,  both  as  crystallized  and  massive  calamine.  Crystals 
from  Leadville,  Col.;  from  Organ  Mts.,  N.  M.;  Elkhom  Mts.,  Mon.  At  the  Emma  mine, 
Cottonwood  Cafion,  Utah. 

The  name  Calamine  (with  Oalmei  of  the  Germans)  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Cadmia,  Agricola  says  it  is  from  calamus,  a  reed,  in  allusion  to  the  slender 
forms  (stalactitic)  common  in  the  cadmia  fomacum. 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  zinc. 

Clinohedrite.  HsCaZnSiO».  Monoclinic-clinohedral  (see  Figs.  352,  353,  p.  138). 
H.  »  5*5.   G.  »  3*33.  Colorless  or  white  to  amethystine.  Index,  1*67.  From  Franklin,  N.  J. 

Stokesite.  —  Perhaps  H4CaSnSijOii.  Orthorhombic.  Prismatic  cleavage.  H.  =  6. 
G.  =  3*2.     Colorless.    /5  =  1"61.     Prom  Roscommon  Cliff,  St.  Just,  Cornwall. 

Carpholite.  H4MnAJsSisOio.  In  radiated  and  stellated  tufts.  G.  =  2*935.  Color 
straw-  to  wax-yellow.  Biaxial,  — .  /3  »  1*63.  Occurs  at  the  tin  mines  of  Schlaggenwald, 
Bohemia;  Wippra,  in  the  Harz  Mts.,  on  quartz,  etc. 

Lawsonite.  H4CaAl2SisOio.  In  prismatic  orthorhombic  crystals;  mm'",  110  A  iTO 
=  67**  16'.  G.  =  3*09.  Luster  vitreous  to  gFeasy.  (Dolorless,  pale  blue  to  grayish  blue. 
Optically  +•  fi  —  1*669.  Occurs  in  crystalline  schists  of  the  Tibum  peninsula,  Marin 
Co.,  Cal.;   also  in  the  schists  of  Pontgibaud,  France,  and  New  Caledoma. 

Hibschite.  Same  as  for  lawsonite,  H4CaAl2SisOio.  In  minute  isometric  crystals,  usually 
octahedrons.  H.  =  6.  G.  =  3*0.  Colorless  or  pale  yellow.  Refractive  index,  1*67.  In- 
fusible.   From  the  phonolite  of  Marienberg,  Bohemia.    Associated  with  melanite. 

Cerite.  A  silicate  of  the  cerium  metals  chiefly,  with  water.  Crystals  rare;  commonly 
massive;  eranular.  H.  =  5*5.  G.  =  4*86.  Color  between  clove-brown  and  cherry-red 
to  gray.     Indices,  1*83-1*93.    Occurs  at  Bastnas,  near  Riddarhyttan,  Sweden. 

Toemebohmite.  A  silicate  of  the  cerium  metals,  chiefly,  Ri(OH)(Si04)2.  Monoclinic? 
Color,  green  to  olive.  /3  =  1*81.  Biaxial,  -\-.  Strong  dispersion,  p  <  u.  Pleochroic,  rose 
to  blue-green.     From  Bastnas,  near  Riddarhyttan,  Sweden. 

Be€kelite.  Caj(Ce,La,Di)4Si«0iB.  Isometric  Cr>'stals  small,  often  microscopic.  Cubic 
cleavage.  H.  =  5.  G.  =»  4*1.  Color  yellow.  Infusible.  Occurs  with  nepheline  syenite 
rocks  near  Mariupol,  Russia. 

Hellandite.  A  basic  silicate  chiefly  of  the  cerium  metals,  aluminium,  manganese  and 
calcium.  Monoclinic.  Prismatic  hatiit.  H.  =  5'5.  G.  =  3*7.  Color  brown.  Fusible. 
Found  in  pegmatite  near  Kragero,  Norway. 

Bazzite.  A  silicate  of  scandium  with  other  rare  earth  metals,  iron  and  a  little  soda. 
Hexagonal.  In  minute  prisms,  often  barrel  shaped.  H.  =  6*5.  G.  =  2*8.  Color  aiuri?- 
blue.  Transparent  in  small  individuals.  Optically  — .  Refractive  indices,  w  =  1626. 
c  =  1*605.  Strongly  dichroic,  «  =  pale  greenish  yellow,  c  =  azur&-blue.  Infusible.  In- 
soluble in  ordinary  acids.     Found  at  Baveno,  Italy. 

Angaralite.  2(Ca,Mg)0.5(Al,Fe)2Os.6SiO2.  In  thin  tabular  hexagonal(?)  crystals. 
G.  =  2*62.  Color  black  from  carbonaceous  impurities.  Uniaxial,  -f.  &  contact  sone  of 
hmestone,  southern  part  of  Yenisei  District,  Siberia. 


TOURMALINE. 

Rhombohedral-hemimorphic.     Axis  c  =  0*4477. 

cr,   0001  A  lOTl  =  27**  20'.  rr\   lOTl  A  TlOl  =  46°  52'.  uu\   325l  A  355l  =  66**  1'. 
CO,   0001  A  0221  =  45**  57'.   oo',  022l  A  2021  =  77**  0'.  uu^,   32Bl  A  ^1  =42*  36'. 


Crystals  usually  prismatic  in  habit,  often  slender  to  acicular;    rarely 
flattened,  the  prism  neariy  wanting.    Pnsmatic  faces  strongly  striated  ver^ 


tically,  and  the  crystals  hence  often  much  rounded  to  barrel-shaped.  The 
cross-section  of  the  prism  three-sided  (m.  Fig.  921),  six- 
sided  (a),  or  nine-sided  (m  and  a).  Crystals  commonly 
hemimorphic.  Sometimes  isolated,  but  more  com- 
monly in  parallel  or  radiating  groups.  Sometimes  mas- 
sive compact;  also  columnar,  coarse  or  fine,  parallel 
or  divergent. 

Cleavage:  a  (ll2o),  r  (1011)  difficult.  Fracturesub- 
conchoidal  to  uneven.  Brittle  and  often  rather  friable, 
H.  =  7-7-5.  G.  =  2-98-320.  Luster  vitreous  to  res- 
inous. Color  black,  brownish  black,  bluish  black, 
most  common;  blue,  green,  red,  and  sometimes  of  rich 

shades;  rarely  white  or  colorless;  some  specimens  red  internally  and  green 
externally;  and  others  red  at  one  extremity,  and  green,  blue  or  black  at 
the  other;  the  zonal  arrangement  of  different  colors  widely  various  both  as 
to  the  colors  and  to  crystal lographic  directions.  Streak  uncolored.  Trans- 
parent to  opaque. 

Strongly  dichroic,  especially  in  deep-colored  varieties;  axial  colors  varying 
widely.  Absorption  for  w  much  stronger  than  for  e,  thus  sections  1 1  c  axis  trans- 
mit sensibly  the  extraordinary  ray  only,  and  hence  their  use  {e.g.,  in  the  tour- 
maline tongs  (p.  243)  )  for  giving  polarized  light.  Exhibits  idiophanous  figures 
(p.  288),  Optically  — .  Birefringence  rather  high,  w  —  e  =  002.  Indices: 
u,  =-  1-6366,  *,  =  1-6193  colorless  variety;    w,  =-  1-6435,  t,  =  1-6222  blue- 
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green.    Sometimes  abnormally  biaxial.    Becomes  electric  by  friction;   also 

strongly  pyroelectric. 

Var.  —  Ordinary.  In  ci^stals  as  above  described;  black  much  the  most  common. 
(a)  RubeUUe;  the  red,  sometimes  transparent;  the  Siberian  is  mostly  violet-red  {siberile)^ 
the  Brazilian  rose-red;  that  of  Chesterneld  and  Goshen,  Mass.,  pale  rose-red  and  opaque; 
that  of  Pans,  Me.,  fine  ruby-red  and  transparent,  (b)  IndicoliU,  or  indiQoLiU;  the  blue, 
either  pale  or  bluish  black;  named  from  the  indigo-blue  color,  (c)  Brazilian  Sapphire  (in 
jewelry);  Berlin-blue  and  transparent,  (d)  Br(mlian  Emerald,  Ckrysolile  (or  Peridot)  of 
Brazil;  green  and  transparent,  (e)  Peridot  of  Ceylon;  honey-yellow,  (f)  Achroite;  color- 
less tourmaline,  from  Elba,  (g)  Aphrizite;  black  tourmaline,  from  Kragero,  Norway. 
(h)  Columnar  and  black:  coarse  columnar.  Resembles  somewhat  conunon  hornblende, 
but  has  a  more  resinous  fracture,  and  is  without  distinct  cleavage  or  anything  like  a  fibrous 
appearance  in  the  texture;  it  often  has  the  appearance  on  a  broken  surface  ofsome  kinds  of 
sort  coal. 

Comp.  —  A  complex  silicate  of  boron  and  aluminium,  with  also  either 
magnesium,  iron  or  the  alkali  metals  prominent.  A  general  formula  may  be 
written  as  H9AU(B.OH)sSi40i9  (Penfield  and  Foote)  in  which  the  hyrogen 
may  be  replaced  by  the  alkalies  and  also  the  bivalent  elements,  Mg,Fe,Ca. 
Fluorine  is  commonly  present  in  small  amounts. 

The  varieties  based  upon  composition  fall  into  three  prominent  groups,  between  which 
there  are  many  gradations: 

1.  Alkali  Tourmaline.  Contains  sodium  or  lithium,  or  both;  also  potassium. 
G.  «  3*0~3'1.    Color  red  to  green;  also  colorless.    From  pegmatites. 

2.  Iron  Tourmaline.  G.  »  3'l-3'2.  Color  usually  deep  black.  Accessory  mineral 
in  siliceous  igneous  rocks  and  in  mica  schists,  etc. 

3.  Magnesium  Tourmaline.  G.  =  3*6-3*09.  Usually  yellow-brown  to  brownish 
black;  also  colorless.    From  limestone  or  dolomite. 

A  chromium  tourmaline  also  occurs.    G.  »  3*120.    Color  dark  green. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  The  magnesia  varieties  fuse  rather  easily  to  a  white  blebby  glass  or  slag; 
the  iron-magnesia  varieties  fuse  with  a  strong  heat  to  a  blebby  slag  or  enamel;  the  iron 
varieties  fuse  with  difficulty,  or,  in  some,  only  on  the  edges;  the  iron-magnesia-lithia 
varieties  fuse  on  the  edg^  and  often  with  great  difficulty,  and  some  are  infusible;  the  lithia 
varieties  are  infusible.  With  the  fluxes  manv  varieties  give  reactions  for  iron  and  man- 
ganese. Fused  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  bisidphate  and  fluor-spar  gives  a  distinct  re- 
action for  boric  acid.  Not  decomposed  by  acids.  Cr3rstals,  especially  of  the  lighter  colored 
varieties,  show  strong;  pyroelectricity. 

Diff .  -^  Charactenzed  by  its  crystallization,  prismatic  forms  usual,  which  are  three-, 
six-,  or  nine-sided,  and  often  with  rhombohedral  terminations;  massive  forms  with  colum- 
nar structure;  also  by  absence  of  cleavage  (unlike  amphibole  and  epidote);  in  the  common 
black  kinds  by  the  coal-like  fracture;  by  hardness;  by  difficult  fusibility  (common  kinds), 
compared  with  garnet  and  vesuvianite.    The  boron  test  is  conclusive. 

Micro.  —  R^ulily  distinguished  in  thin  sections  by  its  somewhat  high  relief;  rather 
strong  interference-colors;  negative  uniaxial  character;  decided  colors  in  ordinary  light  in 
which  basal  sections  often  exhibit  a  zonal  structure.  Also.  esi>ecially,  by  its  remarkable 
absorption  when  the  direction  of  crystal  elongation  is  ±  to  tne  vibration-plane  of  the  lower 
nicol;  this  with  its  lack  of  cleavage  distingui^es  it  from  biotite  and  amphibole,  which  alone 
among  rock-making  minerals  show  similar  strong  absorption. 

Obs.  -y-  Commonly  found  in  granite  and  ^eisses  as  a  result  of  fumarole  action  or  of 
mineralizing  gases  in  the  fluid  magma,  especially  in  the  pegmatite  veins  associated  with 
such  rocks;  at  the  periphery  of  such  masses  or  in  the  schists,  or  altered  limestones^  gneisses, 
etc.,  immediately  adjoining  them.  It  marks  especially  the  boundaries  of  granitic  masses, 
and  its  associate  minerals  are  those  characteristic  of  such  occurrences;  quarts,  albite, 
microcline,  muscovite,  etc.  The  variety  in  granular  limestone  or  dolomite  is  commonlv 
brown;  the  bluish-black  variety  sometimes  associated  with  tin  ores;  the  brown  with 
titanium;  the  lithium  variety  is  often  associated  with  lepidolitc.  Red  or  green  varieties, 
or  both,  occur  near  Ekaterinburg  in  the  Urcd  Mts.;  Elba;  Campolongo  in  Tessin,  Switserr 
land;  renig,  Saxony;  also  the  province  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil;  yellow  and  brown  from 
Ceylon;  dark  brown  varieties  from  Eibenstock,  Saxony;  the  Zillertal,  Tjrrol,  Austria; 
black  from  Arendal,  Norway;  Snarum  and  Kragero,  Norway;  pale  yellowish  brown  at 
Windisch  Kappel  in  Carinthia;  fine  black  crystids  occur  in  Cornwall  at  different  localities. 
Variously  colored  from  Madagascar. 
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In  the  United  States,  in  Me.  at  Paris  and  Hebron,  magnificent  red  and  green  tourmalines 
with  lepidolite,  etc.;  also  blue  and  pink  varieties;  and  at  Norway;  pink  at  Rumford,  em- 
bedded in  lepidolite;  at  Auburn  in  clear  crystals  of  a  delicate  pink  or  lilac  with  lepidolite, 
etc.:  at  Albany,  green  and  black.  In  Mass.^  at  Chesterfield,  red,  green,  and  blue;  at 
Cioshen,  blue  and  green;  at  Norwich,  New  Bramtree  and  Carlisle,  good  black  crystals.  In 
N.  H.,  Gridfton,  Acworth;  at  Orford,  brownish  black  in  steatite.  In  Conn.,  at  Monroe, 
dark  brown  in  micarslate;  at  Haddam,  black  in  mica  slate;  also  fine  pink  and  flreen;  at 
New  Milford,  black.  In  N.  Y.,  near  Gouvemeur,  brown  crystals,  with  tremoute,  etc., 
in  granular  limestone;  black  near  Port  Henry,  Essex  Co.;  near  Edenville;  splendid  black 
cnrstals  at  Pierrepont,  St.  Lawrence  Co.;  colorless  and  glassy  at  De  Kalb;  oark  brown  at 
McComb.  In  N.  J.,  at  Hamburg  and  Newton^  black  and  brown  crystals  in  limestone, 
with  spinel;  also jpuss-green  crystals  in  crystallme  limestone  near  Franklin  Furnace.  In 
Pa.,  at  Newlin,  Chester  Co.;  near  Union ville,  yellow;  at  Chester,  fine  black:  Middle- 
town,  black;  Marple,  green  in  talc;  near  New  Hope  on  the  Delaware,  large  black  crystals. 
A  chrome  variety  from  the  chromite  beds  in  Montgomery  Co..  Md.  In  N.  C,  Alexander 
Co.,  in  fine  black  crystals  with  emerald  and  hiddemte.  In  Cat.,  fine  groups  of  rubdUte  in 
lepidolite  from  Mesa  Grande,  Pala,  etc.  in  San  Diego  Co. 

In  Canada,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  vellow  crystals  in  limestone  at  Calumet  Falls, 
Litchfield,  Pontiac  Co.;  at  Hunterstown;  nne  brown  cnrstals  at  Clarendon,  Pontiac  Co.; 
black  at  GrenviUe  and  Argenteuil.  ArgenteuU  Co.  In  Ontario,  in  fine  crvstals  at  North 
Burgess,  Lanark  Co. ;  Galway  and  Stoney  Lake  in  Dummer,  Peterborou^p  Co. 

The  name  turmalin  from  Turamali  in  Cin^ese  (applied  to  zircon  by  jewelers  of  Cey- 
lon) was  introduced  into  Holland  in  1703,  with  a  lot  of  pems  from  Ceylon. 

Use.  —  The  variously  colored  and  transparent  varieties  are  used  as  gem  stones;  see 
under  "Var."  above. 

Dumortierite.  A  basic  aluminium  borosilicate,  perhaps  8AltOs.B20t.6SiC)|.HsO  (Schaller) . 
The  water  and  boric  oxide  have  been  considered  as  variable  in  amount  and  basic  in  charac- 
ter with  the  general  formula^  (A10)ieAl4(8i04)7  (Ford). 

Orthorhombic.  Prismatic  angle  approximately  60^.  Usually  in  fibrous  to  columnar 
aggregates.  Cleavage:  a  (100),  distinct;  abo  prismatic,  imperfect.  H.  »  7.  G.  «  3*26- 
3*36.  Luster  vitreous.  Color  bright  smalt-blue  to  greenisn  blue.  Transparent  to  trans- 
lucent. Pleochroism  very  strong:  X  deep-blue  or  nearl}^  colorless,  Y  yellow  to  red-violet 
or  nearly  colorless,  Z  colorless  or  pistachio-green.  Exhibits  idiophanous  figures,  analogous 
to  andalusite.  Optically  -.  Ax.  pi.  ||  b  (010).  Bx  ±  c  (001).  a  =  1*678.  fi  =  1*686. 
y  =  1-689. 

Recognized  in  thin  section  by  its  rather  high  relief;  low  interference-colors  (like  those 
of  quartz);  occurrence  in  slender  prisms,  needles  or  fibers,  with  negative  optical  extension; 
parallel  extinction;  biaxial  character  and  especially  by  its  remarkable  pleochroism. 

Found  embedded  in  feldspar  in  blocks  of  gneiss  at  Chaponost,  near  Lyons,  France; 
from  Wolfshau.  near  Schmiedeberg,  Silesia;  in  the  iolite  ot  the  gneiss  of  Tveaestrand, 
Norway;  Rio  ae  Janeiro,  Brazil.  In  the  United  States,  it  occurs  near  Harlem,  New  York 
Island,  in  the  pegmatoid  portion  of  a  biotite-gneiss;  in  a  quartzose  rock  at  Clip,  Yuma  Co., 
Arizona;  from  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal.;  Woodstock,  Wash. 


STAUROLITB.    Staurotide. 
Orthorhombic.    Axes  a  :b  :  c 

mm"\  110  A  ITO  =    50**  40'. 
rr\        101  A  lOl  =  110**  32'. 


=  0-4734  :  1  :  0-6828. 


CTf 

mr. 


001  A  101 
110  A  101 


928 


66*  16'. 
42''    2'. 

924 


fn 


m 


Twins  cruciform:   tw.  pi.  x  (032),  the  crystals  crossing  nearly  at  right 
angles;  tw.  pi.  z  (232),  crossing  at  an  angle  of  60^  approximately;  tw.  pi. 
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y  (230)  rare,  also  in  repeated  twins  (cf.  Figs.  397,  p.  164;  439, 440,  441,  p.  170). 
Crystals  commonly  prismatic  and  flatten^  1 1  6  axis ;  often  with  rough  surfaces. 
Cleavage:  h  (010)  distinct,  but  interrupted;  m  (110)  in  traces.  Fracture 
subconchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  7-7*5.  G.  =  3 -65-3  77.  Subvitreous,  inclin- 
ing to  resinous.  Color  dark  reddish  brown  to  brownish  black,  and  yellowish 
brown.  Streak  uncolored  to  grayish.  Translucent  to  nearly  or  quite  opaque. 
^.  Pleochroism  distinct:   Z  (=  caxis)  hyacinth-red 

to  blood-red,  X,  Y  yellowish  red;  or  Z gold-yellow, 
-Y,  Y  light  yellow  to  colorless.  Optically  +.  Ax. 
pi.  II  a  (100).  Bx  J.  c  (001).  2V  =  88**  (ap- 
prox.).    a  =  1-736.    /3  =  1741.     7  =  1*746. 

Comp.  —  HFeAl5Si20i3,  which  may  be  writ- 
ten (A10)4(A10H)Fe(Si04)2  or  H2O.2FeO.5AlA. 
4Si02  =  SiHca  26*3,  alumina  55*9,  iron  protoxide 
15'8,  water  2*0  =  100.  Magnesium  (also  man- 
ganese) replaces  a  little  of  the  ferrous  iron;  ferric 
iron  part  of  the  aluminium. 

Nordmarkile  from  Nordmark,  Sweden,  contains  man- 
ganese  in  large  amounts. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  infusible,  excepting  the  man^nesian 
variety,  which  fuses  easily  to  a  black  magnetic  glass. 
With  the  fluxes  gives  reactions  for  iron,  and  sometimes 
for  manganese.    Imperfectly  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 
Diff.  —  Characterized  by  the  obtuse  pnsm  (unlike  andailusite,  which  is  nearly  square) ; 
by  the  frequency  of  twinning  forms;  by  hardness  and  infusibiiity. 

Micro.  —  Under  the  microscope,  sections  show  a  decided  color  (yellow  to  red  or  brown) 
and  strong  pleochroism  (vellow  and  red);  also  characterized  by  strong  refraction  (high 
relief),  rather  bright  interference-colors,  parallel  extinction  and  biaxial  character  d^enerally 
positive  in  the  direction  of  elongation).  Easily  distinguished  from  rutile  (p.  427)  by  its 
biaxial  character  and  lower  interference-colors. 

Obs.  —  Usually  found  in  crystalline  schists,  as  mica  schist,  argillaceous  schist,  and 
gneiss,  as  a  result  of  regional  or  contact  metamorphism;  often  associated  with  garnet,  siili- 
manite,  cyanite,  and  tourmaline.  Sometimes  encloses  symmetrically  arranged  carbon- 
aceous impurities  like  andalusite  (p.  524) .  Other  impurities  are  also  often  present,  especially 
silica,  sometimes  up  to  30  to  40  p.  c. ;  also  garnet,  mica,  and  perhaps  magnetite,  brookite. 
Occurs  with  cyanite  in  paragonite  schist,  at  Mt.  Campione,  Switzerland;  in  the  Zillertal, 
T3rrol,  Austria;  Goldenstem  in  Moravia;  Aschaffenburg,  Bavaria;  in  large  twin  crystals  in 
the  mica  schists  of  Brittany  and  Scotland.    In  the  province  of  Minas  GeraeS;  Brazil. 

Abundant  throughout  the  mica  schists  of  New  England.  In  Me.,  at  Wmdham.  In 
N.  H.,  brown  at  Franconia;  at  Lisbon;  on  the  shores  of  Mink  Pond,  loose  in  the  soil.  In 
Mass.,  at  Chesterfield,  in  fine  crystals.  In  Conn.,  at  Bolton,  Vernon,  etc.;  Southbury  with 
garnets;  at  Litchfield,  black  crystals.  In  N.  C,  near  Franklin^  Macon  Co.;  also  in  Madi- 
son and  Clay  counties.  In  Ga.,  in  Fannin  Co.,  loose  in  the  soil  in  fine  crystals.  In  large 
crystals  from  Ducktown,  Tenn. 
Named  from  cravprn,  a  cross. 
Use.  —  Occasionally  a  transparent  stone  is  cut  for  a  gem. 

Komerupine.  Near  MgAlzSiOc.  In  fibrous  to  columnar  aggregates,  resembling  silli- 
manite.  H.  =  6*5.  G.  =  3273  komerupine;  3-341  prismatine.  Colorless  to  white,  or 
brown.     Biaxial,  -.     Indices.  1-66^1 682. 

Komerupine  occurs  at  Fiskern&s  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.  Prismatirie  is  from 
Waldheim,  Saxony.  Found  in  large  clear  crystals  of  a  sea-green  color  and  gem  quality 
from  near  Betroka,  Madagascar. 

Sapphirine.  Mg6AlisSi2027.  In  indistinct  tabular  crystals.  Usually  in  disseminated 
grains,  or  aggregations  of  grains.  H.  =  7'5.  G.  =  3'42-3'48.  Color  pale  to  dark  blue  or 
green.  Biaxial,  — .  Indices,  r705-r711.  From  Fiskernas,  southwestern  Greenland. 
Occurs  near  Betroka,  Madagascar.    From  St.  Urbain,  Quebec. 

Grandidierite.  A  basic  silicate  of  aluminium,  ferric  iron,  mc^gnesium,  ferrous  iron,  etc. 
Orthorhombic.    In  elongated  crystals.    Two  cleavages.    G.  »  3*0.    Color  bluish  green. 
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fi  »  1*64.    Stroni^y   pleochroic;    Found   in   pegmatite   at    Andrahomana   in   southern 
Madagascar. 

Serendibite.  10(Ca,Mg)O.5A]tOi.BsOt.6SiOs.  In  irregular  grains  showing  polysvn- 
thetic  twinning;  probably  monoclinic  or  triclinic.  U.  —  6*7.  G.  »  3*4.  Q>lor  blue. 
Pleochroism  marked.  Refractive  index,  1*7.  Infusible.  From  Gangapitiya  near  Am- 
bakotte,  Ceylon. 

Silicomagnesiofliiorite.  A  fluosilicate  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  perhaps,  HsCa«Mgs 
SisOrFio.  Radiating  fibrous  in  spherical  forms.  H.  —  2*5.  G.  »  2*9.  Color  ash-gray, 
light  greenish  or  bluish.    Fusible.     From  Lupikko,  near  Pitkaranta,  Finland. 

Grothine.  A  silicate  of  calcium  with  aluminium  and  a  little  iron  of  uncertain  compo- 
sition. Orthorhombic.  In  small  tabular  crystals.  Colorless.  Transparent.  G.  —  3*09. 
Optically  +>  Infusible.  Decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  Found  with  micrasommiU  on 
limestone  near  Nocera  and  Samo,  Campagna,  Italy. 

Aloisiite.  Luigite.  A  basic  silicate  containing  ferrous  oxide,  lime,  mmgn^m^  and 
soda.  Amorphous.  Color,  brown  to  violet.  Acts  as  a  cement  in  a  tuff  found  at  Fort 
Portal,  Uganda. 

PocHiTE.  HmFc^u^i/V  Amorphous.  H.  »  Z'5-4.  G.  »  370.  Cok>r  reddish 
brown.    Opaque.    Found  in  iron  ore  near  Vares,  Bosnia. 
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Section  B.    Chiefly  Hydrous  Species 

The  Silicates  of  this  second  section  include  the  true  hydrous  compounds, 
that  is,  those  which  contain  water  of  crystallisation,  Uke  the  zeolites;'  also  the 
hydrous  amorphous  species,  as  the  clays,  etc.  There  are  also  included  certain 
species  —  as  the  Micas,  Talc,  Kaolinite  —  which,  while  they  yield  water  upon 
ignition,  are  without  doubt  to  be  taken  as  acid  or  basic  metasUicates,  orthosili- 
cates,  etc.  Their  relation,  however,  is  so  close  to  other  true  hydrous  species 
that  it  appears  more  natural  to  include  them  here  than  to  have  placed  them 
in  the  preceding  chapter  with  other  acid  and  basic  salts.  Finally,  some 
species  are  referred  here  about  whose  chemical  constitution  and  the  part 
played  by  the  water  present  there  is  still  much  doubt.  The  divisions  recog- 
nized are  as  follows: 

I.  Zeolite  Division 
1«   Introductory  Subdivision^     2.   Zeolites 

n.  Mica  Division 
1.   Mica  Group.    2.    Clintonite  Group.    3.   Chlorite  Group 

m.  Serpentine  and  Talc  Division 

Chiefly  Silicates  of  Magnesium. 


IV.  Kaolin 

Chiefly  Silicates  of  Aluminium;  for  the  most  part  belonging  to  the  group 
of  the  clays. 

V.  Conchidiiig  Division 

Species  not  included  in  the  precerling  divisions;   chiefly  silicates  of  the 
heavy  metals,  iron,  manganese,  etc. 
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I.  Zeolite  Division 
1.   Introductory  Subdivision 

Of  the  species  here  included,  several,  as  Apophylhte,  Okenite,  etc.,  while  not  strictly 
Zeolites,  are  closely  related  to  them  in  composition  and  method  of  occurrence.  Pectolite 
(p.  483)  and  Prehnite  (p.  534)  are  also  sometimes  classed  here. 

Inesite.  Ht(Mn,Ca)eSi«Oi».3HsO.  Crystals  small,  prismatic;  also  fibrous,  radiated  and 
spherulitic.  H.  —  6.  G.  «  3*029.  Color  rose-  to  flesh-red.  Occurs  at  the  manganese 
mines  near  Dillenburg,  Germany.  RhodotilUe  is  the  same  species  from  the  Harstig  mine, 
Pajsberg,  Sweden.    From  Jakobsberg  and  L&ngban,  Sweden ;  Villa  Corona,  Durango,  Mexico. 

Hillebrandite.  CaiSi04.HsO.  Orthorhombic;  radiating  fibrous.  H.  :=  5'5.  G.»27. 
Refractive  index  =  1*61.  Color  white.  Fusible  with  diflficulty.  Found  in  contact  «one 
between  limestone  and  diorite  in  the  Velardefia  mining  district,  Mexico. 

Crestmoreite.  Probably  4HtCaSi04.3HtO.  Compact.  Color,  snow-white.  H.  =  3. 
G.  »  2*2.  /3  «  1*59.  An  alteration  product  of  WHkeite.  From  Crestmore,  Riverside  Co., 
Cal. 

Riversideite.  2CaSiOt.HsO.  In  comi>act  fibrous  veinlets.  Silky  luster.  H.  «  3. 
G.  =  2*64.     Indices,  1*59-1 '60.     Elasily  fusible.     From  Crestmore,  Riverside  Co.,  Cal. 

Ganophyllite.  7MnO.AlsOa.8SiO2.6HsO.  In  short  prismatic  crvstals;  also  foliated, 
micaceous.  Color  brown.  H.  «  4-4*5.  G.  =  2*84.  Biaxial,  — .  Indices,  1*705-1*730. 
From  the  Harstig  mine,  near  Pajsberg,  Sweden. 

Lotrite.  3(Ca,Mg)0.2(Al,Fe)90s.4SiOt.2H20.  Massive,  in  an  agKrogate  of  smaU 
grains  and  leaves.  One  cleavage.  H.  »  7*5.  G. »  3*2.  Color  green.  Refractive  index, 
1*67.    Found  in  small  veins  in  a  chlorite  schist  in  the  valley  of  the  Lotru,  Transylvania. 

Okenite.  HsCaSisOe-HsO*  Commonly  fibrous;  also  compact.  H.  =4*5-5.  G.  »=  2*28- 
2*36.  Color  white,  with  a  shade  of  yellow  or  blue.  Biaxial,—.  Index,  1*556.  Occurs  in 
basalt  or  related  eruptive  rocks;  as  in  the  Faroe  Islands;  Iceland;  Disko,  Niorkomat,  etc., 
Greenland;  Poona,  India.    From  Crestmore,  Riverside  Co.,  Cal. 

Gyrolite.  HsCasSiiOt.HsO.  Rhombohedral-tetartohedral.  In  white  concretions, 
lamellar-radiate  in  structure.  Optically  — .  w  =  1*56.  From  the  Isle  of  Skye.  with 
stilbite,  laumontite,  etc.;  in  India,  etc.  With  apophyllite  of  New  Almaden,  California; 
also  Nova  Scotia.  Found  also  at  various  places  in  Bohemia;  from  Scotland  and  the  Faroe 
Islands;  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  Reyerite  from  Greenland  is  similar  to  gyrolite.  ZeophylliU  is 
a  similar  species  which  may  be  identical  with  gyrolite.  Rhombohedral.  In  spherical 
forms  with  radiating  foliated  structure.  Perfect  basal  cleavage.  H.  »  3.  G.  =  2*8. 
Color  white.    <o  =  1*56.    From  various  localities  in  Bohemia  and  elsewhere. 

APOPHYLLITE. 

Tetragonal.    Axis  c  =  1-2515. 

926  927 


a 


a 


ay,   100  A  310  =  18°  26'. 
cp,   001  A  111  =  60°  32'. 


ap,    100  A  111  =  52°  0'. 
pp',  111  A  111  =  76°  0'. 


Habit  varied;  in  square  prisms  (a  (100))  usually  short  and  terminated  by 
c  (001)  or  by  c  and  p  (HI),  and  then  resembling  a  cube  or  cubo-oetahedron; 
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also  acute  pyramidal  (p  (111))  with  or  without  c  and  a;  less  often  thin  tabu- 
lar {|  c.  Faces  c  often  rough;  a  bright  but  vertically  striated;  p  more  or  less 
uneven.    Also  massive  and  lamellar;  rarely  concentric  radiated. 

Cleavage:  c  (001)  highly  perfect;  m  (110)  less  so.  Fracture  uneven. 
Brittle.  H.  =s  4*5-5.  G.  =  2-3-2*4.  Luster  of  c  pearly;  of  other  faces 
vitreous.  Color  white,  or  grayish;  occasionally  with  a  greenish,  yellowish,  or 
rose-red  tint,  flesh-red.  Transparent;  rarely  nearly  opaque.  Birefringence 
low;  usually  +,  also  — .  Often  shows  anomalous  optical  characters  (Art. 
429,  Fig.  617).    Indices,  1  53^1  -537. 

Comp.  —  H7KCa4(8iOs)8.4iH,0  or  K,0.8Ca0.16SiQ,.16H,0  =  Silica 
53'7,  lime  250,  potash  5*2,  water  16*1  =  100.  A  small  amount  of  fluorine 
replaces  part  of  the  oxygen. 

The  above  formula  differs  but  little  from  HsCaSisO^.HtO.  in  which  potassium  replaces 
part  of  the  basic  hydrogen.  The  form  often  accepted,  Ht(Ca,K)Si20».HtO,  corresponds 
less  well  with  the  analyses. 

Pyr.,  etc  —  In  the  closed  tube  exfoliates,  whitens,  and  yields  water,  which  reacts  acid. 
B.B.  enoliates,  colors  the  flame  violet  (potash),  and  fuses  to  a  white  vesicular  enamel. 
F.  B  1*5.    Decomposed  bv  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of  slimy  silica. 

Diff.  —  Characterized  by  its  tetragonal  form,  the  square  prism  and  pyramid  the  com- 
mon habits;  by  the  perfect  basal  cleavage  and  pearly  luster  on  this  surface. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  commonly  as  a  secondary  mineral  in  basalt  and  related  rocks,  with 
various  zeolites,  also  datohte,  pectolite,  calcite;  also  occasionally  in  cavities  in  granite, 
gneiss,  etc.  Greenland,  Iceland,  ihe  Faroe  Islands,  and  British  India,  especially  at  Poonah, 
afford  fine  specimens  of  apophyllite  in  amygdaloidal  basalt  or  diabase.  Occiu^  also  at 
Andreasbers,  Harz  Mts.,  German^;,  of  a  deucate  pink;  Radautal  in  the  Harz  Mts.;  at 
Orawitza,  Hungary,  with  woUastonite;  Uto,  Sweden;  on  the  Seisser  Alp  in  Tyrol,  Austria; 
Guanajuato,  Mexico,  often  of  a  beautiful  pink  upon  amethyst. 

In  the  United  States,  larro  crystals  occur  at  Bergen  Hill,  Paterson,  West  Paterson, 
and  Great  Notch,  N.  J.;  in  ra.,  at  the  French  Creek  mines,  Chester  Co.;  at  the  Cliff, 
Fhceniz  and  other  mines.  Lake  Superior  region;  Table  Mt.  near  Golden,  Col.;  in  Cal., 
at  the  mercury  mines  of  New  Almaden  often  stained  brown  by  bitumen;  also  from  Nova 
Scotia  at  Cape  Blomidon,  and  other  points. 

Named  by  Ha0y  in  allusion  to  its  tendency  to  exfoliate  imder  the  blowpipe,  from  cnro 
and  ^XAor,  a  leaf.  Its  whitish  pearly  aspect,  resembling  the  eye  of  a  fish  after  boiling,  gave 
rise  to  the  earlier  name  IchthyoqjhlhalmUey  from  ixtfvs,  fishy  o^daK/iot,  eye. 

2.  Zeolites 

The  Zeoutes  form  a  family  of  well-defined  hydrous  silicates,  closely  re- 
lated to  each  other  in  composition,  in  conditions  of  formation,  and  hence  in 
mode  of  occurrence.  They  are  often  with  right  spoken  of  as  analogous  to 
the  Feldspars,  like  which  they  are  all  silicates  of  aluminium  with  sodium  and 
calcium  chiefly,  also  rarely  barium  and  strontium;  magnesium,  iron,  etc.,  are 
absent  or  present  only  through  impurity  or  alteration.  Further,  the  com- 
position in  a  number  of  cases  corresponds  to  that  of  a  hydrated  feldspar;  while 
fusion  and  slow  recrystalhzation  result  in  the  formation  from  some  of  them  of 
anorthite  (CaAl2Si208)  or  a  calcium-albite  (CaAl^SieOw)  as  shown  by  Doelter. 
The  Zeolites  do  not,  however,  form  a  single  group  of  species  related  in  crystal- 
lization, like  the  Feldspars,  but  include  a  number  of  independent  groups 
widely  diverse  in  form  and  distinct  in  composition;  chief  among  these  are 
the  monoclinic  Phillipsite  Group;  the  rhombohedral  Chabazite  Group, 
and  the  orthorhombic  (and  monoclinic)  Natrolite  Group.  A  transition  in 
composition  between  certain  end  compounds  has  been  more  or  less  well- 
established  in  certain  casee,  but,  unlike  the  Feldspars,  with  these  species  cal- 
cium and  sodium  seem  to  replace  one  another  and  an  increase  in  alkali  does  not 
necessarily  go  with  an  increase  in  siUca. 
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Like  other  hydrous  silicates  they  are  characterized  by  inferior  hardness, 
chiefly  from  3*5  to  5*5,  and  the  specific  gravity  is  also  lower  than  with  corre- 
sponding anhydrous  species,  chiefly  2  -0  to  2  -4.  Corresponding  to  these  charac- 
ters, they  are  rather  readily  decomposed  by  acids,  many  of  them  with  gela- 
tinization.  The  intumescence  B.B.,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  family  (from 
f^v,  to  boilf  and  XiBosj  stone)  is  characteristic  of  a  large  part  of  the  species. 

The  Zeolites  are  all  secondary  minerals,  occurring  most  commonly  in 
cavities  and  veins  in  basic  igneous  rocks,  as  basalt,  diabase,  etc.;  less  fre- 
quently in  granite,  gneiss,  etc.  In  these  cases  the  Ume  and  the  soda  in  part 
have  been  chiefly  yielded  by  the  feldspar;  the  soda  also  by  elseolite,  sodaJite, 
etc. ;  potash  by  leucite,  etc.  The  different  species  of  the  family  are  often  asso- 
ciated together;  also  with  pectolite  and  apophyllite  (sometimes  included  with 
the  zeolites),  datolite,  prehnite  and,  further,  calcite.  Many  of  the  zeolites 
have  been  produced  sjmthetically  by  various  hydrochemical  reactions.  In 
general  they  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  nature  by  reactions  upon  the  feld- 
spar or  feldspathoid  minerals. 


Ptilolite.  RAl|SiioOi4.5HtO.  Here  R  »  Ca  :  Ks  :  Nat  «  6  :  2  :  1  approx.  In  short 
capillary  needles,  aggregated  in  delicate  tufts.  Colorless,  white.  Biaxial,  +•  indices^ 
1*480-1 '485.  Occurs  upon  a  bluish  chalcedony  in  cavities  in  a  vesicular  augite-andesite 
found  in  fragments  in  the  condomerate  beds  of  Green  and  Table  mountains,  Jefiferson  Co., 
and  from  Silver  Cliff,  Custer  Co.,  Col.,  also  from  Elba  and  Iceland. 

Mordenite.  3RAl3SiioOs4.20HsO,  where  R  =  Ks  :  Nas  :  Ca  »  1  :  1  :  1.  In  minute 
crystals  resembling  heulandQte  in  habit  and  angles;  also  in  small  hemispherical  or  renifonn 
concretions  with  fibrous  structure.  H.  =  3-4.  G.  =  2'15.  Color  white,  yellowish  or 
pinkish.  Occurs  near  Morden,  Kind's  Co.,  Nova  Scotia,  in  trap;  also  in  western  Wyoming 
near  Hoodoo  Mt.,  on  the  ridge  fomung  the  divide  between  Clark's  Fork  and  the  East  Fork 
of  the  Yellowstone  river.    Also  from  Seiseralpe,  Tyrol,  Austria  and  the  Faroe  Islands. 


HEULANDITE.    Stilbite  some  auihors. 

Monoclinic.    Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  0-4035  :  1  :  0-4293;  j8  =  88°  34^'. 

mm'",  110  A  ITO  =  43°  56'.  cs,  001  A  201  =  66**    0'. 

d,         001  A  201  =  63°  40'.  ex,  001  A  021  =  40'  38J'. 

Crystals  sometimes  flattened  1 1  b  (010),  the  surface  of  pearly 
luster  (Fig.  930;  also  Fig.  21,  p.  12);  form  often  suggestive  of 
the  orthorhombic  system,  since  the  angles  cs  and  d  differ  but 
little.    Also  in  globular  forms;  granular. 

Cleavage:  h  (010)  perfect.  Fracture  subconchoidal  to  un- 
even. Brittle.  H.  =  3*5-4.  G.  =  218-2-22.  Luster  of  6 
strong  pearly;  of  other  faces  vitreous.  Color  various  shades 
of  white,  passing  into  red,  gray  and  brown.  Streak  white. 
Transparent  to  subtranslucent.  Optically  +.  Ax.  pi.  and 
Bxa  X  h  (010).    Ax.  pi.  and  Bx©  for  some  localities  nearly  ||  c 

(001);    also  for  others  nearly  J.  cin  white  light.     Bx©  A  caxis  =  +  57^°. 

Axial   angle    variable,  from  0°  to  92°;     usually    2Er  =  52''.      a  =  1498. 

/3  =  1-499.    7  =  1-505. 

Comp.  —  H4CaAl2(SiO,)6.3H20  or  5H2O.CaO.Al2O3.6SiO,  =  SiUca  59-2, 

alumina  168,  lime  92,  water  14*8  =  100. 

Strontia  is  usually  present,  sometimes  up  to  3*6  p.  c* 
Pyr.  —  As  with  stilbite,  p.  551. 
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Obs.  —  Heulandite  occurs  principally  in  basaltic  rodss,  associated  with  chabaote,  stil- 
bite  and  other  zeolites;  also  in  gneiss,  and  occasionally  in  metalliferous  veins. 

The  finest  specimens  of  this  species  come  from  Berufiord,  and  elsewhere  in  Icdand; 
the  Faroe  Islands;  in  British  India,  near  Bombay;  also  in  railroad  cuttings  in  the  Bhor 
and  Thul  Gb^ts.  Also  occurs  in  the  Kilpatrick  Hills,  near  Glasgow;  on  the  Island  of 
Skye;  Fassatal,  Tyrol,  Austria;  Andreasbog,  Hars  Mts.,  Germany;  Viesch  and  elsewha«, 
Switzerland. 

In  the  United  States,  in  diabase  at  Bergen  Hill,  West  Paterson  and  Great  Notch,  S.J,; 
on  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior;  with  haydenite  at  Jones's  Falls  near  Baltimore  {beau- 
montiU),  Md.    At  Peter's  Point,  Xova  Scotia;  also  at  Cape  Blomidon,  and  other  points. 

Named  after  the  En^ish  mineralogical  collector,  H.  Heuland,  whose  cabinet  was  the 
basis  of  the  classical  work  (1837)  of  L6\y. 

Brewsterite.  H4(Sr,Ba,Ca)Als(SiO,)«.3HiO.  In  prismatic  crystals.  H.  »  5.  G.  =  2*45. 
Color  white,  inclining  to  yellow  and  ^y.  Biaxial,  +.  Index,  1*45.  fVom  Strontian 
in  Argyleshire,  Scotland;  near  Freiburg  in  Bretsgau,  Germany. 

EpistObite.  Probably  like  heulandite,  H4CaAli(Si03)c.3HsO.  Crystals  monoclinic, 
uniformly  twins;  habit  prismatic.  In  radiated  spherical  agforegations;  also  granular. 
G.  =  2*25.  Color  white.  Biaxial,  — .  Indices,  1-562-1  "512.  Occurs  with  scoleciteat  the 
Berufiord,  Iceland;  the  Faroe  Islands;  Poena,  India;  in  small  reddish  crystals,  at  Mar- 
garetville,  Nova  Scotia,  etc.    Reissile  is  from  Santorin  Island. 


PhUUpsite  Group,     MoDocIinic 


Wellsite 
Phillipsite 
Harmotome 
StUbite 


(Ba,Ca,K,)  Al^i^Oio.SHjO 
(K2,Ca)Al2Si40i5.4iH,0 
(K2,Ba)A]iSi50i4.5HjO 
(Na,,Ca)Al^i«0,«.6H,0 


a 
0-768 
0-7095 
0-7032 
0-7623 


b 
1 
1 
1 
1 


c 

1-245 

1-2563 

1-2310 

1-1940 


53°  27' 
55**  37' 
55°  10' 
50°  50' 


The  above  species,  while  cn^stallizing  in  the  monoclinic  sj'stem,  are  remark- 
able for  the  pseudo-symmetrj'  exhibited  by  their  twinned  forms.  Certain  of 
these  twins  are  pseudo-orthorhombic,  others  pseudo-tetragonal  and  more  com- 
plex twins  even  pseudo-isometric. 

Fresenius  has  shown  that  the  species  of  this  group  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  series, 
in  which  the  ratio  of  RO  :  AliO>  is  constant  (=  1  :  1),  and  that  of  SiOs  :  H«0  also  chiefly 
1:1.     The  end  compounds  assumed  by  him  are: 

RAl*Si/)„.6H20;  Rt.\l4Si40w.6H,0. 

Here  R  —  Ca  chiefly,  in  phillipsite  and  stilbite,  Ba  in  harmotome,  while  in  weUsite  Ba, 
Ca,  and  Ks  are  present ;  also  in  smaller  amounts  Nat,  Sri.  The  first  of  the  above  compounds 
may  be  regarded  as  a  hydrated  calcium  albife, 
the  second  as  a  hydrat^^  anorthite.  Pratt 
and  Foote,  however,  show  that  the  anorthite 
end  compound  more  probably  has  the  for- 
mula RAisSi«OB.2HtO  (or  this  doubled ) .  The 
formulas  given  beyond  are  those  correspond- 
ing to  liable  analyses  of  certain  typical 
occurrences. 
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WeUsite.  RA],Si/3io.3H/>  with  R  »  Ca  : 
Ba  :  Ks  =  3  :  1  :  3;  Sr  and  Na  aLso  present 
in  small  amount.  Percentage  composition: 
SiQ,  42-9,  AliOa  24*3,  Ba06  6.  CaO  73,  K^O 
61,  HjO  12*8  =  100.  Monoclinic  ^axes  above) ; 
in  complex  twins,  analogous  to  those  of 
phillipsite  and  harmotome  (Fifi^.  931,  932). 
Brittle.  Xo  cleavage.  H.  =  4-4-5.  G.  =  2-278-2-366.  Luster  vitreous.  Colorless  to 
white.     Optically  +.     Bx  X  &  ^010).     Birefringence  weak. 

Occurs  at  the  Buck  Creek  CCullakanee)  corundum  mine  in  Clay  Co.,  N.  C;  in  isolated 
crystals  attached  to  feldspar,  also  to  hornblende  and  corundum;  intimately  aasociated  with 
chabazite.    Also  found  at  Kurzy  near  Simferopol,  Crimea,  Russia. 
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PHfLUPSITE. 

Monoclinic.     Axes  a  :  6  :  c  -  07095  :  1  ;  1-2663;  (3  =  55"  37'. 


938  Crystals  uniformly  penetration-twins,  but  often 

simulating  orthorhombic  or  tetragonal  forme.     Twins 

sometimes,  but  rarely,  simple  (1)  with  tw.  pi.  c  (001), 

and  then  cruciform  so  that  diagonal  parts  oq  b  (010) 

belong  t(^ther,  hence  a  fourfold  striation,  |]  edge 

b/m,  may  be  often  observed  on  b,     (2)  Double  twins, 

the  simple  twins  just  noted  united  with  e  (Oil)    as 

tw.  pi.,    and,    since  ee'  varies  but  little  from   90", 

the    result    is     a    nearly   square  prism,  terminated 

by  what  appear  to  be  pyramidal  faces  each  with  a 

double  series  of  striations  away  from  the  medial  line. 

See  Figs.   452^54,   p.  172;    also   Fig.  400,  p.  164. 

Faces  b  (010)  often  finely    striated  as  just  noted,   but  striations  sometimes 

absent  and  in  general  not  so  distinct   as  with  harmotome;   also  tn  (110) 

striated  ||  edge  b/m.    Crystals  either  isolated,  or  grouped  in  tufts  or  spheres, 

radiated  within  and  bristled  with  angles  at  surface. 

Cleavage:  c  (001),  6  (010),  rather  distinct.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle. 
H.  =  4-4-5.  G.  =  2-2.  Luster  vitreous.  Color  white,  sometimes  reddish. 
Streak  uneolored.  Translucent  to  opaque.  Optically  +.  Ax.  pi.  and  Bxo 
±  b  (010).  The  ax.  pi.  lies  in  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  a-c  axes,  and  is  usually 
inclined  to  a  axis  about  15°  to  20°,  or  75°  to  70°  to  the  normal  to  c  (001),  The 
position,  however,  is  variable.     2Hs.r  =  71°-84°.     Indices,  148--r57, 

Con^.  —  In  some  cases  the  formula  is  (Kg,Ca)AlgSitOit.4H|0  =  Silica 
48-8,  alumina  20-7,  lime  7-6,  potash  64,  water  165  =  100.  Here  Ca  :  K* 
=  2:1. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  crumbles  and  fuses  at  3  U>  &  white  eaamel.  Gelatiniies  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Obs.  —  In  translucent  crystals  in  basalt,  at  the  Giant's  Causeway,  Ireland;  at  Capo  di 
Bove,  near  Rome;  Aci  CastcUo  and  elsewhere  in  Sicily;  among  the  lavas  of  Mte.  Samma, 
Vesuvius;  in  Germany  at  Stempel,  near  Marbui^;  Annerod,  near  Giessen;  in  the  Kaiser- 
stuhl,  with  faujasitc,  at  Solcst,  Bohemia;  in  the.ancieut  lavas  of  the  Puy-de-Ddme,  France; 
from  Richmond,  Victoria.  PaeudophiUipsile,  found  near  Rome,  Italy,  differs  from  phillips- 
ite  only  in  the  manner  in  which  it  loses  water  on  heating. 

HARMOTOME. 

Monoclinic.     Axes  a:b:c  =  07031  :  1  :  12310;  /3  =  «34 

55°  10'. 

Crystals  uniformly  cruciform  penetration- twins  with  c 
(001)  as  tw.  pi.;  either  (1)  simple  twins  (Fig.  934)  or  (2) 
united  as  fourlings  with  tw.  pi.  e  (Oil).  These  double 
twins  often  have  the  aspect  of  a  square  prism  with  diag- 
onal pyramid,  the  latter  with  characteristic  feather-like 
striations  from  the  medial  line.  Also  in  more  complex 
groups  analf^ous  to  those  of  phillipsitc. 

Cleavage:  b  (010)  easy,  c  (001)  less  so.  Fracture 
uneven  to  subconchoidal.  Brittle.  H,  =  45.  G.  =  244- 
2-50.  Luster  vitreous.  Color  white;  passii^  into  gray, 
yellow,    red   or   brown.       Streak  white.      Subtransparent    to   translucent. 
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Ax.  pi.  and  Bxa  X  b  (010).  Ax.  pi.  in  obtuse  angle  a-c  axes  and  inclined  about 
65°  to  a  axia  and  60"  to  c  axis.  Optically +.  2V  =  43°.  a  =  1503.  ff  = 
1-505.     y  =  1-508. 

Comp.  — In  part  H,(K,,Ba)Al^i.0,».4H,0  or  (K„Ba)O.Al,0».5SiO,. 
5HtO  =  Silica  471,  alumina  160,  baryta  206,  potash  21,  water  141  -  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  whitens,  then  crumblea  and  fuses  without  intumescence  at  3'5  to  a 
white  translucent  glass.  Some  varieties  phoephoresce  when  heated.  DecompoBed  by 
hydrochloric  acid  without  geiatinizinK. 

ObB.  —  0ccui8  in  basalt  and  similar  eruptiverocks,  also  phonolite,  trachyte;  not  infre-  ' 
CJueDtly  OQ  gneiss,  and  in  some  metalliferous  veins.  At  Strontian,  in  Scotland;  in  a  metid- 
hfavus  vein  at  Andreaaberg  in  the  Harz  Mta.,  Germany;  at  Rudelatadt,  Silesia;  Oberatein, 
Germany,  on  agate  in  siliceoua  geodee;  at  Kongeberg,  Norway. 

In  the  United  States,  in  small  brown  crystals  with  slilbite  on  the  gneiss  of  New  York 
Island;   near  Port  Arthur,  Lake  Superior. 

Named  from  Afiiart,  joinl,  and  ri^inu,  to  cut,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  pyrajnid 
(made  by  the  prismatic  faces  in  twinning  position)  divides  parallel  to  the  plane  that  passes 
through  the  terminal  edges. 

STILBITE.    Desntine. 

MonoclinJc.    Axeaa  :  h  :  c  =  0-7623  :  1  :  11940;  ^  =  50°  SC. 

Crystab  uniformly  cruciform  penetration-twins  with  tw.  pi.  c  (001),  analo- 
gous to  phillipdte  and  hariDotome.     The  apparent  form  a  rhombic  pyramid 
whose  faces  are  in  fact  formed  by  the  prism  faces  of  the  two  individuals ;  the 
vertical  faces  being  then  the  pinacoids  b  (010)  and  "c  (001)  (cf. 
Figs,  613-615,  p.  299).     Usually  thin  tabular  |[  b  (010).     These  93S 

compound  crystals  are  often  grouped  in  nearly  parallel  position, 
forming  sheaf-like  aggregates  with  the  side  face  (&),  showing 
its  characteristic  pearly  luster,  often  deeply  depressed.  Alro 
divergent  or  radiated;  sometimes  globular  and  thin  lamellar- 
columnar. 

Cleavage:  b  (010)  perfect.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle. 
H.  =  3-5-4.  G.  =  2-094-2-205.  Luster  vitreous;  of  b  (010) 
pearly.  Color  white;  occasionally  yellow,  brown  or  red,  to 
brick-red.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent  to  translucent. 
Optically  — .  Ax.  pi.  ||  b  (010).  Bx,  inclined  5°  to  axis  a  in 
obtuse  angle  a-c  axes;  hence  Bx«  A  caxis  =  —  55°  50'.  2V  = 
33°(approx.).     «  =  1494,     |9  =  1-498.     7  =  1500. 

Comp.  —  For  moat  varieties  H((Nai,Ca)AIiSi,0ia.4H,0  or 
(Na,,Ca)O.Al,0,.6SiO,.6H,0  =  Sihca   57-4,    alumina   163,   lime  7-7,   soda 
1-4,  water  172  =  100.     Here  Ca  :  Na,  =  6  ;  1. 

Some  kinds  show  a  lower  percentage  of  silica,  and  these  have  been  called  hi/poslUhiU. 

Pyr^  etc.  —  B.B.  exfolialea,  swells  up,  curves  into  fan-like  or  vermicular  forms,  and 

fuses  to  a  white  enamel,     F,  ^  2-2'5,     Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  without  gdati- 

Dill.  —  Characterised  by  the  frequencv  of  radiating  or  sheaf-like  forms;  by  the  pearly 
luster  on  the  clinopinacoid.     Does  not  ^e)atinize  with  acids. 

Oba.  ~  Slilbite  occurs  mostly  in  cavities  iti  amygdaloidal  basalt,  and  similar  rocks.  It 
is  also  found  in  some  metalliferous  veins,  and  in  granite  and  gneiss. 

Abundant  on  the  Faroe  Islands;  in  Iceland;  on  the  Isle  of  Skye,  in  amygdaloid;  also  in 
Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  in  red  crystals;  the  Giant's  Causeway,  Ireland;  at  Andreas- 
berg  in  the  Harz  Mts.,  Germany,  and  Kongsberg  and  Arendal  in  Norway,  with  iron  ore: 
on  the  Seisser  Alp  in  Tyrol,  Aastria,  and  at  the  PuHerloch  {pufterile):  on  the  granite  01 
Striegau,  Silesia.     A  common  mineral  in  the  Deccan  trap  area  of  British  India. 

In  North  America,  sparingly  in  small  crystals  at  Chester  and  at  the  SomerviUe  syenite 

Siarries,  Mass.;   at  Philllpstown,  N,  Y,;   and  at  Beracn  Hill,  West  Paterson  and  Great   . 
otchj  N.  J,;   also  at  the  -Michipicoten  Islands,  Lake  Superior.     In  Nova  Scotia  at  Part- 
ridge Island,  also  at  laie  Haute,  Two  Islands,  Digby  Neck,  Cape  Blomidon,  etc. 
The  name  atiibile  is  from  (ttiX^t),  luster,  and  desmins  from  iiaiai,  a  bundU. 
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Flokite.  H8(Ca,Na2)AlsSifOM.2H20.  Monoclinic.  In  slender  prismatic  crystals. 
Perfect  cleavages  parallel  to  (100)  and  (010).  H.  »  5.  G.  =  2 '10.  Colorless  and  trans- 
parent.   Indices,  1*472-1 -474.    Fuses  with  intumescence.    From  Iceland. 

Gismondite.  Perhaps  CaAlxSi20|.4H20.  In  pyramidal  crystals,  pseudo-tetragonal. 
H.  »  4*5.  G.  —  2'265.  Colorless  or  white,  bluish  white,  grayish,  readish.  Biaxial.  — . 
Index.  1  '539.  Occurs  in  the  leucitophyre  of  Mt.  Albano,  near  Rome,  at  Capo  di  Bove, 
and  elsewhere,  etc.:  on  the  Corner  glacier,  near  Zermatt,  Switserlana;  Schlauroth  near 
Gorlitz  in  Silesia;  SalesI,  Bohemia,  etc. 

LAUMONTITE.    Leonhardite.    Caporcianite. 

Monoclinic.    Axes  a:b  :c  ^  11451  :  1  :  0-5906;  /3  =  68°  46'. 

Twins:  tw.  pi.  a  (100).  Common  form  the  prism  m  (mm'''  110  A  llo  = 
93°  44')  with  oblique  termination  c,  201  (ce  001  A  201  =  56°  55').  Also 
columnar,  radiating  and  divergent. 

Cleavage:  6  (010)  and  m  (110)  very  perfect;  a  (100)  imperfect.  Fracture 
uneven.  Not  very  brittle.  H.  =  3-5-4.  G.  =  2'25-2'36.  Luster  vitreous, 
inclining  to  pearly  upon  the  faces  of  cleavage.  Color  white,  passing  into 
yellow  or  gray,  sometimes  red.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent  to  trans- 
lucent; becoming  opaque  and  usually  pulverulent  on  exposure.  Optically  — . 
Ax.  pi.  II  6  (010).  Bxa  A  c  axis  =  +  65°  to  70°.  Dispersion  large,  p  <  o; 
inclined,   sUght.     2Er  =  52°   24'.     a  =  1513.     fi  =  1524.     y  =  1-525. 

Comp.  —  H4CaAl2Si40u.2H20  =  4H20.CaO.Al203.4Si02  =  Silica  5M, 
alumina  21*7,  lime  11  9,  water  153  =  100. 

Var.  —  Leonhardite  is  a  laumontite  which  has  lost  part  of  its  water  (to  one  molecule), 
and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  caporcianite.  Schneiderite  is  laumontite  from  the  serpen- 
tine of  Monte  Catini,  Italy,  which  has  undergone  alteration  through  the  action  of  magnesian 
solutions. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  swells  up  and  fuses  at  2*6-3  to  a  white  enamel.  Gelatinizes  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  the  cavities  of  basalt  and  similar  eruptive  rocks;  also  in  porphyry 
and  syenite,  and  occasionally  in  veins  traversing  clav  slate  with  calcite. 

Its  principal  locaUties  are  the  Faroe  Islands;  Disko  in  Greenland;  in  Bohemia,  at  Eule 
in  clay  slate;  St.  Gothard  in  Switzerland:  Baveno,  Italy;  Nagyog.  Transylvania;  the 
Fassatal.  Tyrol,  Austria;  the  Kilpatrick  hills,  near  Glasgow,  Scotlana;  the  Hebrides,  and 
the  nortn  of  Ireland.     In  India,  in  the  Deccan  trap  area,  at  Poona,  etc. 

Peter's  Point,  Nova  Scotia,  affords  fine  specimens  ot  this  species.  Found  at  Phipps- 
burg.  Me.  Abundant  in  many  places  in  the  copper  veins  of  Lake  Superior  in  trap,  and  on 
Isle  Royale;  on  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  between  Pigeon  Bay  and  Foncf  du  Lac. 
Found  also  at  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J.;  at  the  Tilly  Foster  iron  mme,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

Laubanite.  Ca2Al,Si»Oi».6H20.  Resembles  stilbite.  H.  =«  4-5-5.  G.  =  2*23.  Ck)lor 
snow-white.    Occurs  upon  phillipsite  in  basalt  at  Lauban,  Silesia. 

Chabazite  Group.     Rhombohedral 

rr'  c 

Chabazite         (Ca,Na2)Al2Si40i2.6H,0       85°  14'      1-0860 

Gmelinite         (Na2Ca)Al2Si40i2.6H20        68°    8'      07345  or  fc  =  1-1017 

Levynite  CaAl2Si30io.5H20  73°  56'      08357        ic  =  1-1143 

The  Chabazite  Group  includes  these  three  rhombohedral  species.  The 
fundamental  rhombohedrons  have  different  angles,  but,  as  shown  in  the  axial 
ratios  above,  they  are  closely  related,  since,  taking  the  rhombohedron  of 
Chabazite  as  the  basis,  that  of  Gmelinite  has  the  symbol  (2023)  and  of 
Levynite  (3034). 

The  variation  in  composition  often  observed  in  the  first  two  species  has  led  to  the  rather 
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plausible  hypothesis  that  they  are  to  be  viewed  as  isomorphous  mixtures  of  the  feldspar-like 
compounds 

(Ca,Na,)AlsSisO|.4HA  (Ca,Nai)Al,Si«Oi«.8HsO. 

CHABAZITE. 

Rhombohedral.    Axis  c  =  10860;  0001  A  1011  =  51°  25f'. 
936  087 


Phacolite 

Twins:  (1)  tw.  axis  c  axis,  penetration-twins  common.  (2)  Tw.  pi. 
r  (lOTl);  contact-twins,  rare.  Form  commonlj;^  the  simple  rhombohedron 
varying  little  in  angle  from  a  cube  {rr'  lIOl  A  1 101  =  85°  14') ;  also  r  and 
e  (OIT2),  {eef—  54°  47').    Also  in  complex  twins.    Also  amorphous. 

Cleavage:  r  (lOTl)  rather  distinct.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  = 
4r-5-  G.  =  2-08-2-16.  Luster  vitreous.  Color  white,  flesh-red;  streak 
uncolored.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Optically  — ;  also  +  (Andreas- 
berg,  also  haydenite).  Birefringence  low.  The  interference-figure  usually 
confused;  sometimes  distinctly  biaxial;  basal  sections  then  divided  into 
sharply  defined  sectors  with  different  optical  orientation.  These  anomalous 
optical  characters  probably  secondary  and  chiefly  conditioned  by  the  variation 
in  the  amount  of  water  present.     Mean  refractive  index  1'5. 

Var.  —  1.  OrdinaTy.  The  most  common  form  is  the  fundamental  rhombohedron,  in 
which  the  angle  is  so  near  90"^  that  the  crystals  were  at  first  mistaken  for  cubes.  AcadialUe, 
from  Nova  Sa>tia  (Acadia  of  the  French  of  18th  century),  is  a  reddish  chabazite;  sometimes 
nearly  colorless.  Haydenite  is  a  yellowish  variety  in  small  crystals  from  Jones's  Falls,  near 
Baltimore,  Md.  2.  Phacolite  is  a  colorless  vanety  occurring  in  twins  of  hexagonal  form 
(Fig.  938),  and  lenticular  in  shape  (whence  the  name,  from  ^aucos,  a  bean);  the  original 
was  from  Leipa  in  Bohemia.  Here  belongs  also  herschelile  (secbachite)  from  Richmond. 
Victoria;  the  composite  twins  of  ^eat  variety  and  beauty.  Probably  also  the  original 
herschelite  from  Sicily.  It  occurs  m  flat,  almost  tabular,  hexagonal  prisms  with  rounded 
terminations  divided  into  six  sectors. 

Comp.  —  Somewhat  uncertain,  since  a  rather  wide  variation  is  often 
noted  even  among  specimens  from  the  same  locality.  The  ratio  of 
(Ca,Na2,K2)  :  Al  is  nearly  constant  (=1:1),  but  of  Alj  :  Si  varies  from  1  :  3 
to  1  :  5;  the  water  also  increases  with  the  increase  in  silica.  The  composition 
usually  corresponds  to  (Ca,Na2)Al2Si40i2.6H20,  which,  if  calcium  alone  is 
present,  requires:  Silica  47*4,  alumina  20*2,  lime  U'l,  water  21*3  =  100.  If 
Ca  :  Na2  =1:1,  the  percentage  composition  is:  Silica  47*2,  alumina  20-0, 
lime  5-5,  soda  61,  water  21  2  =  100. 

Potassium  is  present  in  small  amount,  also  sometimes,  barium  and  strontium.  Streng 
explains  the  supposed  facts  most  satisfactorily  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  members  of  the 
group  are  isomorphous  mixtures  analogous  to  the  feldspars,  as  noted  above. 

P^^  etc.  —  B.B.  intumesces  and  fuses  to  a  blebby  glass,  nearly  opaque.  Decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of  slimy  silica. 
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DifF.  —  Characterised  by  rhombohedral  form  (resembling;  a  cube).  It  is  harder  than 
calcite  and  does  not  effervesce  with  acid;  unlike  calcite  and  nuorite  in  cleavage;  fuses  B.B. 
with  intumescence  unlike  analcite. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  mostly  in  basaltic  rocks,  and  occasionally  in  gneiss,  syenite,  mica  schist, 
homblendic  schist.  Occurs  at  the  Faroe  Islands,  Greenland,  and  Iceland,  associated  with 
chlorite  and  stilbite;  at  Aussig  in  Bohemia;  in  Germany  at  Oberstein,  with  harmotome, 
and  at  Annerod,  near  Giessen;  at  the  Giant's  Causeway,  Antrim,  Ireland,  and  R^rew- 
shire,  Scotland;  Isle  of  Skye,  etc.  In  Australia  (phacolite)  at  Richmond,  near  Mdboume, 
etc. 

In  the  United  States,  in  svenite  at  Somerville,  Mass.;  at  Bergen  Hill  and  West  Pateraon, 
N.  J.,  in  crystals;  at  Jones  s  Falls  near  Baltimore,  Md.  {havdenite).  In  Nova  Scotia,  wine 
yellow  or  flesh-red  (the  last  the  acadidlite).  associated  with  heulandite,  analcite  and  calcite, 
at  Five  Islands,  Swan's  Creek,  Digby  Neck,  Two  Islands,  Wasson's  Bluff,  etc. 

The  name  chabazUe  is  from  xa/Saftos,  an  ancient  name  of  a  stone. 

GMEUNITE. 

Rhombohedral.    Axis  c  —  07345. 

Crystals   usually   hexagonal   in   aspect;    sometimes   p  (OlTl)    smaller 

than  r(lOTl),  and  habit  rhombo- 
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hedral;  rr'  lOTl  A  TlOl  =  68°  8', 
rp  1011  A  OlTl  =  37°  44'. 

Cleavage:    m    (lOTO)    easy; 
c  (0001)  sometimes  distinct.  Frac- 
ture uneven.    Brittle.    H.  =  4*5. 
G.  =  204r-2-17.    Luster  vitreous. 
Colorless,  yellowish  white,  green- 
ish white,  reddish  white,  Sesh- 
red.    Transparent  to  translucent. 
Optically    positive,    also    n^a- 
tive.    Birefringence  very  low.    Interference-figure  often  disturbed,  and  basal 
sections  divided  optically  into  sections  analogous  to  chabazite.    Mean  refrac- 
tive index,  1*47. 

Comp.  —  In  part  (Na2,Ca)AlsSi40i2.6H20.  If  sodium  alone  is  present 
this  requires:  Silica  46*9,  alumina  19-9,  soda  12*1,  water  21*1  =  100.  See  also 
p.  552. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  fuses  easily  (F.  =  2*5-3)  to  a  white  enamel.  Decomposed  by  hydro- 
chlonc  acid  with  separation  of  silica. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  m  flesh-red  crystals  in  amygdaloidal  rocks  at  Montecchio  Masffiore. 
Italy;  at  Andreasberg,  Germany;  in  Transylvania;  Antrim,  Ireland;  TaUsker  in  Qe  of 
Skye,  in  large  colorless  crystals.     In  Australia  at  Flinders,  Victoria. 

In  the  United  States  in  fine  white  crystals  at  Bergen  HilL  Great  Notch  and  Paterson, 
N.  J.    At  Cape  Blomidon,  Nova  Scotia  (ledererile);  also  at  Two  Islands  and  Five  Islands. 

Named  GmdinUe  after  Prof.  GmeUn  of  Tubingen  (1792-1860). 

Levynite.  CaAljSi,Oio.5HaO.  In  rhombohedral  crystals.  H.  =  4-45.  G.  =  20»-2I6, 
Colorless,  white,  grayish,  reddish,  yellowish.  Optically  — .  w  =  1*50.  Found  at  Glen- 
arm  and  at  Island  Magee,  Antrim,  Ireland;  at  Dalsnypen,  Faroe  Islands,  in  Iceland;  in 
East  Greenland;  in  the  basalt  of  Table  Mountain  near  uolden,  Col. 

Offretite.  A  potash  zeolite,  related  to  the  species  of  the  chabazite  group.  In  basalt 
of  Mont  Simiouse,  France. 


ANALCITE.     Analcime. 

Isometric.  Usually  in  trapezohedrons;  also  cubes  with  faces  n  (211); 
again  the  cubic  faces  replaced  by  a  vicinal  trisoctahedron.  Sometimes  in 
composite  groups  about  a  single  crystal  as  nucleus  (Fig.  389,  p.  161).  Also 
massive  granular;  compact  with  concentric  structure. 
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Cleavage:  cubic^  in  traces.  Fracture  subconchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  = 
5-5-5.  G.  =  2-22-2'29.  Luster  vitreous.  Colorless,  white;  occasionally 
grayish,  greenish,  yellowish,  or  reddish  white.  Transparent  to  nearly  opaque. 
Often  shows  weak  double  refrac- 
tion, which  is  apparently  con- 
nected with  loss  of  water  and 
consequent  change  in  molecular 
structure  (Art.  429) .    n  =  1  -4874. 

Comp.  —  NaAlSijOeHjO  = 
Na«O.Al20,.4Si02,2H20  =  Silica 
54.5,  alumina  23'2,  soda  14*1, 
water  8*2  =  100. 

Analyses   show   always  a  varying 
excess    of     silica    and    water   above 
amounts  required  by  formula.    It  has 
been  assumed  that  a  molecule  containing  the  acid  HySi^t  is  present  in  soild  solution  in 
small  amounts. 

P}rr.y  etc.  —  Yields  water  in  the  closed  tube.  B.B.  fuses  at  2'5  to  a  colorless  glass. 
Gelatinizes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Diff.  -;-  Characterized  by  trapezohedral  form,  but  is  softer  than  garnet,  and  3rields  water 
B.B.,  unlike  leudte  (which  is  also  infusible) ;  fuses  without  intumescence  to  a  clear  ^ass 
unlike  chabazite.  From  leucite  and  sodalite  surely  dLstinguished  only  by  chemical  tests, 
i.e.,  absence  of  chlorine  in  the  nitric-acid  test  (see  sodalite,  p.  502),  absence  of  much  potash 
and  abundance  of  soda  in  the  solution,  and  evolution  of  much  water  from  the  powder  in  a 
closed  i^ass  tube  below  a  red  heat. 

Micro.  —  Recognized  in  thin  sections  by  its  very  low  relief  and  isotropic  character; 
often  shows  optical  anomalies. 

Obs,  —  Occurs  frequently  with  other  zeolites,  also  prehnite,  calcitc,  etc.,  in  cavities  and 
seams  in  basic  igneous  rocks,  as  basalt,  diabase,  etc.;  also  in  granite,  gneiss,  etc.  Recently 
shown  to  be  dso  a  rather  widespread  comjponent  of  the  groundmass  of  various  basic 
igneous  rocks,  at  times  being  the  only  aUcah-alumina  silicate  present,  as  in  the  so-called 
analcite-basalts.  Has  been  held  in  such  cases  to  be  a  primary  mineral  produced  by  the 
crystallization  of  a  magma  containing  considerable  soda  and  water  vapor  held  under  pres- 
sure. 

The  Cyclopean  Islands,  near  Catania,  Sicily,  afford  pellucid  crystals:  also  the  Fassatal 
in  Tyrol,  Austria;  other  localities  are,  in  Scotland,  in  the  Kilpatrick  Hills;  Co.  Antrim, 
etc.,  in  Ireland;  the  Faroe  Islands;  Iceland;  near  Aussig,  Bohemia;  at  Arendal,  Norway, 
in  beds  of  iron  ore;  at  Andreasberg,  in  the  Harz  Mts.,  Germany,  in  silver  mines. 

In  the  United  States,  occurs  at  Bergen  Hill  and  West  Paterson,  N.  J.;  in  gneiss  near 
Yonkers,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.;  abundant  in  fine  crystals  with  prehnite,  datolite,  and 
calcite,  in  the  Lake  Supenor  region;  at  Table  Mt.  near  Golden,  Col.,  with  other  zeolites. 
Nova  Scotia  affords  fine  specimens. 

The  name  analcime  is  from  opoXxiSj  weak,  and  alludes  to  its  weak  electric  power 
when  heated  or  rubbed.    The  correct  derivative  is  analcUe,  as  here  adopted  for  the  species. 

Faujmsite.    Perhaps  HfNasCaAl^SiioOjs.lSHsO. 

In  isometric  octanedrons.  H.  =5.  G.  »  1*923.  Colorless,  white,  ft »  1*48.  Oc- 
curs with  augite  in  the  limburgite  of  Sasbach  in  the  Kaiserstuhl,  Baden,  Germany,  etc. 

Edingtomte.  Perhaps  BaAl«SisOio.3H20.  Crystals  pyramidal  in  habit  (orthorhombic, 
pseudo-tetragonal);  also  massive.  H.  =  4-4*5.  G.  =  2*694.  White,  gra3rtsh  white,  pink. 
Optically  — .  Indices,  1*538-1*554.  Occurs  in  the  Kilpatrick  HiUs,  near  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, with  barmotome.    From  Bohlet,  Sweden. 


Natrolite  Group.    Orthorhombic  and  M onoclinic 


Natrolite 

Scoledte 
Mesolite 


NatAl,Si30,o.2H,0 

Ca(A10H)2(SiO,),.2H20 
fNa,Al2Si30,o.2H,0 
l2ICaAl2Si,Oio.3H20] 


a  :  b 
0-9785  :  1 

a  :  b 
0-9764  :  1 


:  c 

:  0-3536 

:  c 

:  0-3434 
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....   ._ , J, J  „jnociiiuc;   Scolecite  ii. 

monoclinic,  perhaps  also  in  part  triclinic;  Mesolite  seems  to  be  both  monoclinic  and  Iri- 
clinic.     Fibrooa,  radiating  or  divergent  groups  are  common  to  all  thette  epeciea. 

The  Natrolite  Group  includes  the  sodium  silicate,  Natrolite,  with  the  empirical  formula 
NatAl,SiK>u.2U^;    the   calcium   silicate,    Scolecite,    CaAJtSi,0„.3H,0;    also    MeaoUte 
intermediate  between  theee  and  corresponding  to  j  "ca^U^^IS  SIW* 
NATROLITE. 
Orthorhombic*    Axes  a:b  :e  =  0-9785  :  1  :  0-3536. 

mm'",  110  A  ITO  -  88"  45i'- 
MS  H4  mo,      no  A  111  =  63°  11'. 


:^^^ 


111  A  In  -  37°  31 
111  A  111  -  36°47J'. 


Crystals  prismatic,  usually  very  slender  to 
acicular;  frequently  divergent,  or  in  stellate 
groups.  Also  fibrous,  radiating,  massive,  gran- 
ular, or  compact. 

Cleavage:  m  (110)  perfect;  6  (010)  imper- 
fect, perhaps  only  a  plane  of  parting.  Frac- 
ture uneven.  H.  -  5-5'5.  G.  =  2-20-2-25. 
Luster  vitreous,  sometimes  inclining  to  pearly, 
especially  in  fibrous  varieties.  Color  white,  or  colorless;  to  grayish,  yellow- 
ish, reddish  to  red.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Optically  +.  Ax.  pi.  |' 
b  (010).  Bx  X  c  (001).  2V  -  eS".  a  =  1480.  ff  =  1-482.  y  =  1-493. 
Vu.  —  Ordinary.  Commonly  either  (a)  in  groups  of  slender  PoIorlcRs  prismatic  crys- 
tals, varying  but  little  in  angle  from  square  prisms,  often  acicular,  or  (b)  in  Rbrous  divcT' 


gent  or  radiated  masses,  vitreous  in  luster,  or  but  sliRhtly  pearly  (these  radiated  forms  of  ton 
resemble  those  of  thomsonite  and  pectolite);  often  also  (c)  solid  amy gdulea,  usually  radiated 
fibrous,  and  somewhat  silky  in  luster  within;  (d)  rarely  compact  massive.  Galaclife  is 
ordinarily  natrolite,  in  colorless  needles  from  southern  Scotland. 

BergmanniU,  apreuglein,  breincite,  are  names  which  have  been  given  to  the  natrolite 
from  the  augito-ayenite  of  southern  Norway,  on  the  Langesund  nord,  in  the  "Brevik" 
r^on,  where  it  occurs  Gbrous.  massive,  ana  in  long  prismatic  crystallizations,  and  from 
white  to  red  in  color.  Derived  in  part  from  eliEoIite,  m  part  from  sodalite.  Iron-naimlUt 
is  a  dark  green  opaque  variety,  either  crystalline  or  amorphous,  from  the  Brevik  region;  the 
iron  is  due  to  inclusions. 

Comp.  —  Na,AI,Si,0,o.2H,0  or  Na,O.AliO,.3SiOj.2H,0  =  Silica  47-4,  alu- 
mina 26-8,  Na»0  16-3,  water  9-5  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  whiten<i  and  becomes  opaque,  B.B,  fuses  quietly  at  2 
to  a  colorless  glass.     Fusible  in  the  flame  of  an  ordinary  wax  candle.     Gelatiniiea  with  acids. 

Dlfl.  —  Distinguished  from  aragonite  and  pectolite  by  its  easy  fusibility  and  gelati- 
niiation  with  acid. 

Oba. — Occurs  in  cavities  in  amygdaJoidal  basalt,  and  other  related  igneous  rocks; 
sometimes  in  seams  in  granite,  gneiss,  and  syenite.  Found  at  Ausais  and  Tepliti  in  Bohe- 
mia; in  fine  crystals  in  Auvergne,  France;  Fassatal,  Tyrol,  Austria;  Kapaik,  Hungarv.  In 
red  amygdules  {crocalUe)  in  amygdaloid  of  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Tyrol ;  the  amygdaloid  o( 
Bishopton,  Scotland  (galaclile)  and  at  Glen  Farg  (Jargiie)  in  Fifeshire.  Common  in  the 
aiigite-eycnit«  of  the  Langesund  fiord,  near  Brevik,  southern  Norway.  From  various  local- 
ities in  Greenland. 

In  North  America,  in  the  trap  of  Nova  Scotia;  at  Bergen  Hill  and  West  Paterson,  N.  J.; 
at  Copper  Falls,  Lake  Superior;  from  benitoite  locality,  San  Benito  Co.,  Cal. 

Named  Mesotype  by  Haiiy,  from  ^uooi,  middle,  and  rirrot,  type,  because  the  form  of 
the  crystal  —  in  his  view  a  square  prism  —  was  intermediate  between  the  forms  of  stUbite 

*  In  rare  cases  the  crystals  seem  to  be  monoclinic. 
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and  analdte.    NatrolUe,  (A  KLaprothj  ^  from  natron,  wda;  it  alludes  to  the  preae&oe  of  soda, 
whence  also  the  name  soda-mesolype,  in  contrast  with  scolecite,  or  lime-mesotype. 

scoLEcrrs. 

Monoclinic.     Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  09764  :  1  :  03434;  fi  =  89^  18'. 

Crystals  slender  prismatic  (mm'"  110  A  110  =  88°  STj'),  twins  showing  a 
feather-like  striation  on  6  (010),  diverging  upward;  also  as  penetration-twins. 
Crystals  in  divergent  groups.  Also  massive,  fibrous  and  radiated,  and  in 
nodules. 

Cleavage:  m  (110)  nearly  perfect.  H.  =  5-5*5.  G.  =  2-16-2*4.  Luster 
vitreous,  or  silky  when  fibrous.  Transparent  to  subtranslucent.  Optically  — . 
Ax.  pi.  and  Bxo  ±  6  (010).  Bxa  A  c  axis  =  15°-16'*.  2V  =  36°  (approx.). 
n  ss=  1'512      B  =  1*519      y  =  1*519 

Comp.  —  CaAliSi,6,o.3H,0  or  CaO.Al,0,.3SiOi.3H,0  =  Silica  459,  alu- 
mina 26*0,  lime  14*3,  water  13*8  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  sometimes  curls  up  like  a  wonn  (whence  the  name  from  vkcSXii(.  a 
warm,  which  mves  scoUcUe,  and  not  scoUtiU  or  icolezUe))  other  varieties  intumeace  but 
sli^tly ,  and  au  fuse  at  2-2  "2  to  a  white  blebby  enamel.    Gi^tiniies  with  acids  like  natix>lite. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  the  Berufiord,  Iceland;  in  Scotland  in  amygdaloid  at  Staffa  Island 
and  in  Isle  of  Skye,  at  TaUsker;  near  Eisenach,  Saxony;  in  Auvergne,  France;  common  in 
fine  cr^tallizations  in  the  Deccan  trap  area,  in  British  India.  In  crystals  from  Kaisanan* 
puit-IGikait,  Greenland.  In  the  United  States,  in  Col.  at  Table  Xloimtain  near  Golden 
in  cavities  in  basalt.    In  Canada,  at  Black  Lake,  Megantic  Co.,  Quebec. 

Mesolite.  Intermediate  between  natrolite  and  scolecite  (see  p.  556).  In  acicular  and 
capillary  crystals;  dehcate  divergent  tufts,  etc.  G.  =  2'29.  White  or  colorless.  Indices, 
1*505-1 '506.  In  amygdaloidal  basalt  at  numerous  points.  Crystals  from  Faroe  Islands 
appear  to  be  triclinic.  pseudomonoclinic  through  twinning.  Pseiuiomesolite  is  name  given 
to  a  seolite  from  Carlton  Peak,  Minn.,  like  mesolite  except  for  its  optical  characters. 

Gonnardite.  (Ca,Nat)iAl3SiiOu.5iH20.  In  spherules  with  radiating  structure. 
G.  =  2*25-2-35.    From  basalt  of  Gignat,  Puy-de-D6me,  France. 


THOMSONTTE. 

Orthorhombic.     Axes  a:b:c  =  0-9932  :  1  :  1  0066. 

Distinct  crystals  rare;  in  prisms,  mm"'  110  A  iTO  =  89^37'.  Commonly 
coliunnar,  structure  radiated;  in  radiated  spherical  concretions;  also  closely 
compact. 

Cleavage:  6  (010)  perfect;  a  (1(X))  less  so;  c  (001)  in  traces.  Fracture 
uneven  to  subconchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  5-5*5.  G.  =  2-3-2*4.  Luster 
vitreous,  more  or  less  pearly.  Snow-white;  reddish,  green;  impure  varieties 
brown.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Pyroelectric.  Op- 
tically +.  Ax.  pi.  1 1  c  (001).  Bx  ±  6  (010).  Dispersion  p>  v  strong.  2V  = 
54**  (approx.).     a  =  1497.     fi  =  1503.     y  =  1525. 

Var.  —  1.  Ordinary,  (a)  In  re^ar  crystals,  usually  more  or  less  rectangular  in  out- 
line, prismatic  in  habit,  (b)  Prisms  slencfer,  often  vesicular  to  radiated,  (c)  Radiated 
fibrous,  {d)  Spherical  concretions,  consisting  of  radiated  fibers  or  slender  crystals.  Also 
massive,  granular  to  impalpable,  and  white  to  reddish  brown,  less  often  green  as  in  linUm- 
ite.  The  spherical  massive  forms  also  radiated  with  several  centers  and  of  varying  colors, 
hence  of  much  beauty  when  polished.    Ozarkite  is  a  white  massive  thomsonite  from  Arkan- 


Comp.  —  (Na2,Ca) Al2Si,08.2JH,0  or  (Na«,Ca)O.Al,0,.2SiO,.2iH,0.  The 
ratio  of  Nai  :  Ca  varies  from  3  :  1  to  1  :  1.  If  Ca  :  Na«  =  3:1  the  percentage 
composition  requires:  Si02  37*0,  AljOs  314,  CaO  129,  NaaO  48,  HjO  139  = 
100. 
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Pyr^  etc.  —  B.B.  fuaes  with  intumescence  at  2  to  a  white  enamel.  Gelatinises  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Diff.  —  Resembles  some  natrolite,  but  fuses  to  an  opaque,  not  to  a  clear  glass. 

Obs.  —  Found  in  cavities  in  lava  in  amygdaloidal  igpeous  rocks,  sometimes  with 
elsolite  as  a  result  of  its  alteration.  Occurs  near  Kilpatnck,  Scotlana;  in  the  lavas  of 
Mte  Somma  (comptonUe)^  Vesuvius;  in  basalt  at  the  Pflasterkaute  in  Saxe  Weimar,  Ger- 
many; in  Bohemia,  in  phonolite;  the  Cyclopean  islands,  Sicilv;  near  Brevik,  Norway;  the 
Faroe  Islands;  Iceland  (carphostilbite,  straw-yellow);  at  Mt.  Momsoni,  Fassatal,  iVirol, 
Austria. 

Occurs  at  Peter's  Point,  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  United  States,  at  West  Paterson,  N.  J.; 
at  Ma|piet  Cove  (pzarkite)  in  the  Ozark  Mts.,  Ark.;  in  the  amygdaloid  of  Grand  Marais, 
Lake  Superior,  which  yields  the  water-worn  pebbles  resembling  agate,  in  part  green  (linUm^ 
ite);  in  uie  basalt  of  Table  Mt.  near  Golden,  Col. 

HrDROTHOUBONiTE.  (H2,Na3,Ca)Als8iiOt.5HtO.  An  alteration  product  of  thomsonite 
or  scolecite  from  Tschakwa  near  Batum  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Ardttinite.  A  zeolite  containing  lime  and  soda.  In  radiating  fibrous  aggregates. 
G.  «  2*26.    Color  red.    From  Val  dei  Zuccanti,  Venetia,  Italy. 

Echellite.  (Ca,Nai)0.2AlsOs.3SiOi.4HsO.  In  radiating,  fibrous,  spheroidal  masses. 
White.  H.  =  5.  /3  =  1-533.  Elongated  ||  Y.  From  Sextant  Portage,  Abitibi  River, 
Northern  Ontario. 

Epidesmine.  Comp.  same  as  for  stilbite.  Orthorhombic.  In  minute  crystals,  only  t-he 
three  pinacoids  showing.  Cleavages  parallel  to  both  vertical  pinacoids.  dolorless  to  yd- 
low.  Index  »  1*50.  6xa  perpendicular  to  c  (001).  Optically  — .  G.  »  2'16.  Easily 
fusible  with  intumescence.    Occurs  as  a  crust  on  calcite  from  Schwarzenberg,  Saxony. 

Stelierite.  CaAUSiTOis.THtO.  Orthorhombic.  Crystals  tabular  parallel  to  6  (010). 
Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  h  (010),  imperfect  parallel  to  a  (100)  and  c  ((X)l).  H.  =  3*5-4. 
G.  »  2*12.  Indices,  1*48-1*50.  Found  in  cavity  in  a  diabase  tuff,  Copper  Island,  Com- 
mander Islands. 

Erionite.  HsCaKiNatAltSi«Oi7.5HtO.  Orthorhombic.  In  ag^gates  of  very  slender 
fibers,  resembling  wool.  G.  ^  1*997.  White.  Occurs  in  cavities  m  rhyolite  from  Durkee, 
Oregon. 

Bavenite.  CaiAl2(SiOi)«.H20.  Monoclinic.  Fibrous-radiated  groups  of  prismatic 
crystals.  One  cleavage.  H.  =  5*5.  G.  «  2*7.  Color  white,  fi  —  1*58.  Occurs  in  peg- 
matitic  druses  in  the  granite  of  Baveno,  Italy. 

Bityite.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  calcium  and  aluminium,  with  small  amounts  of  the 
alkalies.  Pseudo-hexagonal.  In  minute  hexagonal  plates  which  in  polarized  light  show 
division  into  six  biaxial  sectors.  Cleavage  parallel  to  base.  H.  »  5*5.  G.  =  3*0.  In- 
dices 1*62-1*64.     Found  as  crystal  crusts  in  pegmatite  veins  at  Maharitra,  Madagascar. 

HydronepheUte.  HNa«AliSi|Ois.3HiO.  Massive,  radiated.  H.  »  4*5-6.  G.  ==  2*263. 
Color  white;  also  dark  gray.  Index,  1*50.  From  Litchfield,  Me.;  said  however  to  be  a 
mixture  of  natrolite,  hycvargillite  and  diaspore.  Ranite  from  the  Langesund  fiord,  Norway, 
is  similar. 


n.  Mica  Division 


The  species  embraced  under  this  Division  fall  into  three  groups:  1,  the 
Mica  Group,  including  the  Micas  proper;  2,  the  Clintonite  Group,  or  the 
Brittle  Micas;  3,  the  Chlorite  Group.  Supplementary  to  these  are  the 
Vermiculites,  hydrated  compounds,  chiefly  results  of  the  alteration  of  some 
one  of  the  micas. 

All  of  the  above  species  have  the  characteristic  micaceous  structure,  that 
is,  they  have  highly  perfect  basal  cleavage  and  yield  easily  thin  laminse.  They 
belong  to  the  monoclinic  system,  but  the  position  of  the  bisectrix  in  general 
deviates  but  little  from  the  normal  to  the  plane  of  cleavage;  all  of  them  show 
on  the  basal  section  plane  angles  of  60^  or  120^,  marking  the  relative  position 
of  the  chief  zones  of  forms  present,  and  giving  them  the  appearance  of  hex- 
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agonal  or  rhombohedral  symmetry;  further,  they  are  more  or  less  closely 
related  among  themselves  in  the  angles  of  prominent  forms. 

The  species  of  this  Division  all  yield  water  upon  ignition,  the  micas  mostly 
from  4  to  5  p.  c,  the  chlorites  from  10  to  13  p.  c;  this  is  probably  to  be 
regarded  in  all  cases  as  water  of  constitution,  and  hence  they  are  not  properly 
hydrous  silicates. 

More  or  less  closely  related  to  these  species  are  those  of  the  Serpentine  and 
Talc  Division  and  the  Kaolin  Division  following,  many  of  which  show  dis- 
tinctly a  mica-like  structure  and  cleavage  and  also  pseudo-hexagonal  sym- 
metry. 


1.   Mica  Group.    Monoclinic 


Muscovite      Potassium  Mica 


3-3128      j8  =  89*^  64' 


Paragonite 
Lepidolite 


Sodium  Mica 
Lithium  Mica 


H,KAU(Si04)« 
6  :  c  =  0-57735  :  1 

HjNaAUCSiOOs 

KLi[Al(OH,F)2]Al(SiOa)3  in  part. 
Zinnwaldite    Lithium-iron  Mica  ^  ^^ 

Biotite  Magnesium-iron  Mica  (H,K)j(Mg,Fe)2(Al,Fe)2(Si04)s  in  part. 

a  :  6  :  c  =  0-57735  :  1  :  3-2743        iS  =  90"*  0' 

Phlogopite  (H,K,(MgF))3Mg3Al(Si04), 

Magnesium  Mica;  usually  containing  fluorine,  nearly  free  from  iron. 

Lepidomelane  Annite. 

Iron  Micas.     Contain  ferric  iron  in  large  amount. 

The  species  of  the  Mica  Group  crystallize  in  the  monoclinic  system,  but 
with  a  close  approximation  to  either  rhombohedral  or  orthorhombic  symmetry; 
the  plane  angles  of  the  base  are  in  all  cases  60**  or  120°.  They  are  all  charac- 
terized by  highly  perfect  basal  cleavage,  yielding  very  thin,  tough,  and  more 
or  less  elastic  laminse.  The  negative  bisectrix,  X,  is  very  nearly  normal  to  the 
basal  plane,  varying  at  most  but  a  few  degrees  from  this;  hence  a  cleavage 
plate  shows  the  axial  interference-figure,  which  for  the  pseudo-rhombohedral 
kinds  is  often  uniaxial  or  nearly  uniaxial.  Of  the  species  named  above, 
biotite  has  usually  a  very  small  axial  angle,  and  is  often  sensibly  unaxial;  the 
axial  angle  of  phlogopite  is  also  small,  usually  10°  to  12°;  for  muscovite,  para- 
gonite, lepidoUte  the  angle  is  large,  in  air  commonly  from  50°  to  70°. 

The  Micas  may  be  referred  to  the  same  fundamental  axial  ratio  with  an 
angle  of  obliquity  differing  but  little  from  90°; 
they  show  to  a  considerable  extent  the  same 
forms,  and  their  isomorphism  is  further  indicated 
by  their  not  infrequent  intercrystallization  in  par- 
allel position,  as  biotite  with  muscovite,  lepidolite 
with  muscovite,  etc. 

A  blow  with  a  somewhat  dull-pointed  instrument 
on  a  cleavage  plate  of  mica  develops  in  all  the 
species  a  six-rayed  percussion-figure  (Fig.  945,  also 
Fig.  491,  p.  189),  two  lines  of  which  are  nearly  par- 
allel to  the  prismatic  edges;  the  third,  which  is  the 
most  strongly  characterized,  is  parallel  to  the  clino- 
pinacoid  or  plane  of  symmetry.  The  micas  are  often  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes.     Li  the  first  doss 
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belong  those  kinds  for  which  the  optic  axial  plane  is  normal  to  b  (010),  the 
plane  of  symmetry  (Fig.  945) ;  in  the  second  doss  the  axial  plane  is  parallel  to 
the  plan^  of  symmetry.  The  percussion  figure  serves  to  fix  the  crystallo- 
graphic  orientation  when  crystalline  faces  are  wanting.  A  second  series  of 
Unes  at  right  angles  to  those  mentioned  may  be  more  or  less  distinctly  developed 
by  pressure  of  a  dull  point  on  an  elastic  surface,  forming  the  so-called  pressure^ 
figure;  this  is  sometimes  six-rayed,  more  often  shows  three  branches  only,  and 
sometimes  only  two  are  developed.  In  Fig.  945  the  position  of  the  pressure- 
figure  is  indicated  by  the  broken  lines.  These  hnes  are  connected  with  gliding- 
planes  incUned  some  67°  to  the  plane  of  cleavage  (see  beyond). 

The  micas  of  the^r^^  doss  include:  Muscovite,  paragonite,  lepidolite,  also 
some  rare  varieties  of  biotite  called  anomite. 

The  second  doss  embraces:  Zinnwaldite  and  most  biotite,  including 
lepidomelane  and  phlogopite. 

Chemically  considered,  the  micas  are  silicates,  and  in  most  cases  orthosili- 
cates,  of  aluminium  with  potassium  and  hydrogen,  also  often  magnesium, 
ferrous  iron,  and  in  certain  cases  ferric  iron,  sodium,  lithium  (rarely  rubidium 
and  cffisium);  further,  rarely,  barium,  manganese,  chromium.  Fluorine  is 
prominent  in  some  species,  and  titanium  is  also  sometimes  present.  Other 
elements  (boron,  etc.)  may  be  present  in  traces.  All  micas  yield  water  upon 
ignition  in  consequence  of  the  hydrogen  (or  hydroxyl)  which  they  contain. 

BfUSCOVITE.    Common  Mica.     Potash  Mica. 

Monoclinic.    Axes  a  .b:c  =  0-57735  :  1  :  3-3128;  fi  =  89°  54'. 

Twins  common  according  to  the  mica-law:  tw.  pi.  a  plane  in  the  zone 
cM  001  A  221  normal  to  c  (001)  the  crystals  often  united  by  c.  Crystals 
rhombic  or  hexagonal  in  outline  with  plane  angles  of  60°  or  120°.  Habit 
tabular,  passing  into  tapering  forms  with  planes  more  or  less  rough  and 
strongly  striated  horizontally;  vicinal  forms  common.  Foha  often  very  small 
and  aggregated  in  stellate,  plumose,  or  globular  forms;  or  in  scales,  and  scaly 
massive;  also  cryptocrystalline  and  compact  massive. 

Cleavage:  basal,  eminent.  Also  planes  of  secondary  cleavage  as  shown  in 
the  percussion-figure  (see  pp.  559  and  189) ;  natural  plates  hence  often  yield 

o^  Q.-  cM,     001  A  221  =  85**  36'. 

*^  ••'  CM,       001  A  Til  =  Sr  30*. 

MM',  221  A  221  =  SO"  48'. 

mm',     TU  a  TTl  =  59"  16}'. 


narrow  strii^  or  thin  fibers 
II  axis  b,  and  less  distinct  in 
directions  incUned  60°  to  this. 
Thin  laminse  flexible  and  elastic  when  bent,  very  tough,  harsh  to  the 
touch,  passing  into  kinds  which  are  less  elastic  and  have  a  more  or  less 
unctuous  or  talc-Uke  feel.  Etching-figures  on  c  (001),  monoclinic  in  symmetry 
(Rg.  495,  p.  190). 

H.  =  2-2  5.  G.  =  2-76-3.  Luster  vitreous  to  more  or  less  pearly  or 
silky.  Colorless,  gray,  brown,  hair-brown,  pale  green,  and  violet,  yellow, 
dark  oUve-green,  rarely  rose-red.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent  to  trans- 
lucent. 

Pleochroism  usually  feeble;  distinct  in  some  deep-colored  varieties  (see 
beyond).  Absorption  in  the  direction  normal  to  the  cleavage  plane  (vibra- 
tions \\YjZ)  strong,  much  more  so  than  transversely  (vibrations  \\X)]  hence  a 
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crystal  unless  thin  is  nearly  or  quite  opaque  in  the  first  direction  though 
translucent  through  the  prism.  Optically  — .  Ax.  pi.  ±  b  (010)  and  nearly 
±  c  (001).  Bxa  (=  X)  incUned  about  —  1°  (behind)  to  a  normal  to  c  (001). 
Dispersion  p  >  v.  2V  variable,  usually  about  40°,  but  diminishing  in  kinds 
(phengite)  relatively  high  in  siUca.     a  —  1*561.    jS  =  1*590.     y    =«  1*594. 

Var.  —  1.  Ordinary  Muscovite.  In  crystals  as  above  described,  often  tabular  ||  c  (001), 
also  tapering  with  vertical  faces  rough  and  striated;  the  basal  plane  often  rough  unless  as 
developed  by  cleavage.  More  commonlv  in  plates  without  distinct  outline,  except  as 
developed  by  pressure  (see  above) ;  the  plates  sometimes  very  large,  but  passing  into  fine 
scales  arranged  in  plumose  or  other  forms.  In  normal  musoovite  the  thin  laminae  spring 
back  with  force  when  bent,  the  scales  are  more  or  less  harsh  to  the  touch,  unless  very  small, 
and  a  pearly  luster  is  seldom  prominent. 

2.  Damourite.  Including  margarodiUf  ffilbertiUy  hydro-muscoviUf  and  most  htdbo- 
lacA  ingeneral.  FoUa  less  elastic;  luster  somewhat  pearly  or  silky  and  feel  unctuous  like 
talc,  l^e  scales  are  usually  small  and  it  passes  into  forms  which  are  fine  scaly  or  fibrous, 
as  sericiUf  and  finally  into  the  compact  crypto-crystalline  kinds  called  oncosine,  including 
much  pittite.  Often  derived  by  alteration  of  cyanite,  topaz,  corundum,  etc.  Although 
often  spoken  of  as  hydrous  micas,  it  does  not  appear  that  damourite  and  the  allied  varieties 
necessarily  contain  more  water  than  ordinary  muscovite;  they  may,  however,  give  it  off 
more  readily. 

Margarodite,  as  originally  named,  was  the  talc-like  mica  of  Mt.  Greiner  in  the  Zillertal, 
Tyrol,  Austria^  granular  to  scaly  in  structure,  luster  pearly,  color  grayish  white.  ChUhertite 
occurs  in  whitish,  silky  forms  from  the  tin  mine  of  St.  Austell,  Cornwall.  Sericite  is  a  fine 
scaly  musoovite  united  in  fibrous  aggregates  and  characterized  by  its  silky  luster  (hence  the 
name  from  anpuot,  sUky). 

Comp.  —  For  the  most  part  an  orthosilicate  of  aluminium  and  potas- 
sium (H,K)AlSi04.  If,  as  in  the  common  kinds,  H  :  K  =  2  :  1,  this  becomes 
HaKAlaCSiOOa  =  2HaO.K20.3Al203.6Si02  =  Silica  45-2,  alumina  38*5,  potash 
11-8,  water  4-5  =  100. 

Some  kinds  give  a  larger  amount  of  silica  (47  to  40  p.  c.)  than  corresponds  to  a  normal 
orthosilicate,  and  they  have  been  called  phengite.  As  shown  by  Clarke,  these  acid  mus- 
oovites  can  be  most  simply  regarded  as  molecular  mixtures  of  HiKAl«(Si04)t  and 
H,KAl,(Si/),),. 

Iron  is  usually  present  in  small  amount  only.  Barium  is  rarely  present,  as  in  oeUacherite, 
G.  =>  2'8S-2'99.  Chromium  is  also  present  in  fuchsile  from  Schwarzenstein,  Zillertal, 
Tyrol,  and  elsewhere. 

Pyr^  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  gives  water.  B.B.  whitens  and  fuses  on  the  thin  edges 
(F.  =  5*7)  to  a  gray  or  yellow  glass.  With  fluxes  gives  reactions  for  iron  and  sometimes 
manganese,  rardy  chromium.  Not  decomposed  by  acids.  Decomposed  on  fusion  with 
alkabne  carbonates. 

Di£f.  —  Distinguished  in  normal  kinds  from  all  but  the  species  of  this  division  by  the 
perfect  basal  cleavage  and  micaceous  structure,  the  pale  color  separates  it  from  most  biotite : 
the  laminae  are  more  flexible  and  elastic  than  those  of  phlogopite  and  still  more  than  those  of 
the  brittle  micas  and  the  chlorites. 

Micro.  —  In  thin  sections  recognized  by  want  of  color  and  by  the  perfect  cleavage 
shown  by  fine  lines  (as  in  Fig.  951,  p.  564)  in  sections  J_  c  (001),  in  a  direction  parallel  to  c. 
B^  reflected  light  under  the  microscope  the  same  sections  show  a  peculiar  mottled  surface 
with  satin-like  luster;  birefringence  rather  high,  hence  interference-colors  bright. 

Obs.  —  MiMcovite  is  the  most  common  of  the  micas.  It  is  an  essential  constituent  of 
mica  schist  and  related  rocks,  and  is  a  prominent  component  of  certain  common  varieties 
of  granite  and  gneiss;  also  found  at  times  in  f ragmen tal  rocks  and  limestones;  in  volcanic 
ro<^  it  is  rare  and  appears  only  as  a  secondary  product.  The  largest  and  b^t  developed 
crystals  occur  in  the  pefgnatite  dikes  associatea  with  granitic  intrusions,  either  directly 
cutting  the  granite  or  in  its  vicinity.  Often  in  such  occurrences  in  enormous  plates  from 
which  the  mica  or  "isinglass*'  of  commerce  is  obtained.  It  is  then  often  associated  with 
crystallized  orthoclase,  quartz,  albite;  also  apatite,  tourmaline,  garnet,  beryl,  columbite, 
etc.,  and  other  mineral  species  characteristic  of  granitic  veins.  Further,  muscovite  often 
encloses  flattened  crystaus  of  garnet,  tourmaline,  also  quartz  in  thin  plates  between  the 
sheets;  further  not  infrequently  magnetite  in  dendrite-Uke  forms  following  in  part  the  direo- 
iions  of  the  percussion-figure. 
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Some  of  the  best  known  localities,  are:  Abuhl  in  the  Sulxbachtal,  Austrian  T^rol;  with 
adularia;  Rothenkopf  in  the  Zillertal,  Tyrol;  Soboth,  Styria;  St.  Gothard,  BinnentaL  and 
dsewhere  in  Switzerland;  Mourne  Mts.^  Ireland:  Cornwall;  Uto,  Falun.  Sweden;  Skut- 
terud,  and  Bamble,  Norway.    Obtained  in  large  plates  from  Greenland  ana  the  East  Indies. 

In  Mei.  at  Mount  Mica  in  the  town  of  Paris;  at  Buckfield,  in  fine  crystals.  In  N.  H.,  at 
Acworth,  Grafton.  In  Mass.,  at  Chesterfield;  South  Royalston;  at  Gioshen,  rose-red.  In 
Conn.,  at  Monroe;  at  Litchfield,  with  cyanite;  at  the  Middletown  feldspar  quarry;  at 
Haddam:  at  Branchville,  with  albite,  etcj^  New  Milford.  In  N.  Y.,  near  Warwick;  Eden- 
ville;  Eawards.  In  Pa.,  at  Pennsburv,  Chester  Co.;  at  UnionviUe,  Delaware  Co.,  and  at 
Middletown.  In  Md.,  at  Jones's  Falls,  Baltimore.  In  Va.,  at  Amelia  Court-House.  In 
N.  C,  extensively  mined  at  many  places  in  the  western  part  of  the  state;  tibe  chief  mines 
are  in  Mitchell,  Yancey,  Jackson  and  Macon  Cos.;  cr^^tals  from  Lincoln  Co.  The  mica 
mines  have  also  afforded  many  rare  species,  as  columbite.  samarskite,  hatchettolite,  uran- 
inite,  etc.;  in  good  crystals  in  Alexander  Co.  In  S.  C,  there  are  also  musoovite  deposits; 
also  in  Ga.  and  Ala. 

Mica  mines  have  also  been  worked  to  some  extent  in  the  Black  Hills,  S.  D.;  in  Wash., 
at  Rockford,  Spokane  Co.;  in  Col.  The  important  states  for  the  production  of  mica  are 
North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  Idaho,  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  Alabama,  New  York^ 
Connecticut. 

Muscovite  is  named  from  Vitrum  Muscoviticum  or  Muscovy-gUisBy  formerly  a  popular 
name  of  the  mineral. 

Use.  —  As  an  insulating  material  in  electrical  apparatus;  as  a  non-inflammable  trans- 
parent material  for  furnace  doors,  etc. ;  in  a  finely  divided  form  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat 
and  fireproofing  material;  mixed  with  oil  as  a  lubricant,  etc. 

Finite.  A  general  term  used  to  include  a  large  niunber  of  alteration-products  especially 
of  iolite,  also  spodiunene,  nephelite.  scapolite,  teldspar  and  other  minerals.  In  composi- 
tion essentially  a  hydrous  sihcate  ot  aluminium  and  potassium  corresponding  more  or  less 
doeelv  to  musoovite,  of  which  it  is  probablv  to  be  regarded  as  a  massive,  compact  variety, 
usually  very  impure  from  the  admixture  of  clay  and  other  substances.  Characters  as  fol- 
lows: Amorphous;  granular  to  cryptocrystalline.  Rarely  a  siibmicaceous  cleavage.  H.  « 
2*6-3*6.  G.  —  2'6-2'85.  Luster  leeble.  waxy.  Color  grayish  white,  gra^riah  green,  pea* 
green,  dull  green,  brownish,  reddish.  Translucent  to  opaque.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  minerals  also  classed  as  pinite:  gigarUolite,  gieseckite  (see  p.  500),  lieheneriUf  dysyrUribite, 
parophiUf  rosite,  jtolyargUe^  wilsonUCf  kiUinite. 

Agalmatolite  (pagodite)  is  like  orainary  massive  pinite  in  its  amorphous  compact  texture, 
luster,  and  other  physical  characters,  but  contains  more  silica,  wnich  may  be  from  free 
quarts  or  feldspar  as  impurity.  The  Chinese  has  H.  -  2-2*5;  G.  «  2-78&-2'815.  Colors 
usually  ^ayish,  grayish  grecn^  brownish,  yellowish.  Named  from  ayciX/uxy  an  image; 
pagodUe  is  from  pagoda,  the  Chinese  carving  the  soft  stone  into  miniature  pagodas,  images, 
etc.  Part  of  the  so-called  agalmatolite  of  China  is  true  pinite  in  composition,  another  part 
is  compact  pjrrophyllite,  and  still  another  steatite  (see  these  species). 

Paragonite.  A  sodium  mica,  corresponding  to  muscovite  in  composition;  formula, 
HjNaAla^Si04)3.  In  fine  pearly  scales;  also  compact.  G.  =  278-2*90.^  Index,  1*60. 
Color  ydlowish,  grayish,  flreenish;  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  rock  at  Monte'Campione  near 
Faido  in  Canton  Tessin,  Switzerland,  containing  cyanite  and  staurolite;  called  paragonite- 
schist.  Occurs  associated  with  tourmaline  and  corundum  at  UnionviUe,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
HaUerUef  a  mica  with  an  iridescent  silver  color  and  pearly  luster.  Perhaps  a  lithium-bear- 
ing paragonite.    Found  at  Mesores,  near  Autun,  France. 

Baddeckite.  an  iron  mica  related  to  muscovite.  In  small  scales  with  a  copper-red  color. 
From  near  Badaeck,  Nova  Scotia. 

LEPIDOLm.    Lithia  Mica. 

In  aggregates  of  short  prisms,  often  with  rounded  terminal  faces.  Crys- 
tals sometimes  twins  or  trillings  according  to  the  mica  law.  Also  in  cleavable 
plates,  but  commonly  massive  scaly-granular,  coarse  or  fine. 

Cleavage:  basal,  highly  eminent.  H.  =  2*5-4.  G.  =  2*8-2'9.  Luster 
pearly.  Color  rose-red,  violet-gray  or  lilac,  yellowish,  grayish  white,  white. 
Translucent.  Optically  — .  A^.  pi.  usually  ±  b  (010);  rarely  ||  b.  Bxa  (X) 
inclined  1°  47'  red,  and  1°  33^'  "ellow  to  normal  to  c  (001).  Aiial  angle  large, 
f rom  50°-72^ /3  =  lo975. 
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Comp.  —  In  part  a  metasilicate,  RaAKSiO,),  or  KLi[Al(OH,F),]  Al(SiO,),. 
The  ratio  of  fluorine  and  hydroxyl  is  variable. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  purr  lepidolite  molecule  is  represented  by  3Lif0.2KsO. 
3AlsOs.8F.l^iOi  and  that  most  lepidoUtes  are  mixtures  of  this  and  the  muscovite  molecule. 

Pyr.,  etc  —  In  the  closed  tube  gives  water  and  reaction  for  fluonne.  B.B.  fuses  with 
intumescence  at  2-2*5  to  a  white  or  grayish  glass  sometimes  magnetic,  coloring  the  flame 
purplish  red  at  the  moment  of  fusion  (lithia).  With  the  fluxes  some  varieties  give  reactions 
tbr  iron  and  manganese.  Attacked  but  not  completely  decomposed  by  acids.  After  fusion, 
ge^tinizes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  granite  and  gneiss,  especially  in  granitic  veins;  often  associated  with 
lithia^tourmaline;  also  with  amblygonite,  spodimiene,  cassiterite,  etc.;  sometimes  associ- 
ated with  muscovite  in  parallel  position. 

Found  near  Uto  in  Sweden;  renig,  Saxony;  Rozena  (or  Roina),  Moravia;  Madagascar, 
etc.  In  tiie  United  States,  common  in  the  western  part  of  Me.,  in  Hebron,  Auburn,  Paris, 
etc.;  at  Chesterfield,  Mass.;  Middletown  and  Haddam  Neck,  Conn.;  with  rubellite  near 
Siui  Diego,  Cal. 

Named  lepidolite  from  Xcrls ,  scale,  after  the  earlier  German  name  SehuppensUin,  aUud- 
ing  to  the  scaly  structure  of  the  massive  variety  of  Rozena. 

Use.  —  As  a  source  of  Uthium  compounds. 

CooKEFTE  is  a  micaceous  mineral  occurring  in  rounded  aggregations  on  rubellite,  also 
with  lepidoUte,  tourmaline,  etc..  at  Hebron,  Me.  An  alteration  of  lepidolite  or  tourmaline. 
Composition  Li(Al(OH)sli(SiO,)t. 

Zinnwaldite.  An  iron-lithia  mica  in  form  near  biotite.  Color  pale  violet,  yellow  to 
brown  and  dark  gray.  Occurs  at  Zinnwald  and  Altenberg,  Germany;  similarly  in  Corn- 
wall, England.     From  Narsarsuk,  Greenland,  and  the  York  region,  Alaska. 

CryophyllUe  is  a  related  Uthium  mica  from  Rockport.  Mass.  Polyliihionite  is  a  lithium 
mica  from  Kang^ttluarsuk,  Greenland.  Irvingite  is  an  alkalie  mica  containing  hthium  from 
near  Wausau,  Wis. 

Manandonite.  A  basic  boro-sihcate  of  lithium  and  aluminium,  HsJ^liAluB^SiiOu. 
Micaceous.  In  lamellar  aggregates  or  mammillary  crusts  of  hexagonal  plates.  Perfect 
basal  cleavage.  Color  white.  Luster  pearly.  Optically  +.  Axial  angle  small  and  vari- 
able. Easily  fusible  giving  red  flame.  Unattacked  by  adds.  Found  in  pegmatite  at  An- 
tandrokomby,  near  the  Manandona  River,  Madagascar. 

BIOTITE. 
Monoclinic;  peeudo-rhombohedral.    Axes  a  :b  :c  =  0-57735  :  1  :  3-2743; 

Habit  tabular  or  short  prismatic;  the  pyramidal  faces  often  repeated  in 
oscillatory  combination.  Cry^als  often  apparently  rhombohedral  in  sym- 
metry since  r  (101)  and  z  (132),  /  (132),  which  are  inclined  to  c  (001)  at  sen- 
sibly the  same  angle,  often  occur  together;  further,  the  zones  to  which  these 
faces  belong  are  inclined  120^  to  each  other,  hence  the  hexagonal  outline  of 
basal  sections.  Twins,  according  to  the  mica  law,  tw.  pi.  a  plane  in  the 
prismatic  zone  JL  c  (001) .  Often  in  disseminated  scales,  sometimes  in  massive 
aggr^ations  of  cleavable  scales. 
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Cleavage:  basal,  highly  perfect;  planes  of  separation  shown  in  the  percus- 
sion-figure; also  gliding-planes  p  (205),  f  (135)  shown  in  the  pressure-figure 
inclined  about  66°  to  c  (001)  and  yielding  pseudo-crystalline  forms  (Fig.  489, 
p.  188).  H.  =  2'5-3.  G.  =  27-3-1.  Luster  splendent,  and  more  or  less 
pearly  on  a  cleavage  surface,  and  sometimes  submetallic  when  black;  lateral 
surfaces  vitreous  when  smooth  and  shining.  Colors  usually  green  to  black, 
often  deep  black  in  thick  crystals,  and  sometimes  even  in  thin  laminae, 
unless  the  laminse  are  very  thin;  such  thin  laminse  green,  blood-red,  or  brown 
by  transmitted  light;  also  pale  yellow  to  dark  brown;  rarely  white.  Streak 
uncolored.    Transparent  to  opaque. 

Pleochroism  strong;  absorption  F  =  Z  nearly,  for  X  much  stronger. 
Hence  sections  ||  c  (001)  dark  green  or  brown  to  opaque;  those  ±  c  lighter  and 
deep  brown  or  green  for  vibrations  ||  c,  pale  yellow,  green  or  red  for  vibrations 
±  c.  Pleochroic  halos  often  noted,  particularly  about  microscopic  inclusions. 
Optically  — .  Ax.  pi.  usually  ||  b  (010),  rarely  ±  b.  Bx*  {=X)  nearly  coinci- 
dent with  the  normal  to  c  (001),  but  inclined  about  half  a  degree,  sometimes 
to  the  front,  sometimes  the  reverse.  Axial  angle  usually  very  small,  and  often 
sensibly  uniaxial;  also  up  to  50**.    Birefringence  high,  y  —  a  =  0-04  to  006. 

Comp.  —  In  most  cases  an  orthosilicate,  chiefly  ranging  between  (H,K)2 

(Mg,Fe)4(Al,Fe)2(Si04)4  and  (H,K)2(Mg,Fe)2Al2(Si04)8.  Of  these  the  second 
formula  may  be  said  to  represent  typical  biotite.  The  amount  of  iron  varies 
widely. 

Var.  —  Biotite  is  divided  into  two  classes  by  Tschermak: 

I.  Meroxene.  Axial  plane  ||  b  (010).  II.  Anomite.  Ax.  pi.  ±  b  (010).  Of  these 
two  kinds,  meroxene  includes  nearlv  all  ordinary  biotite,  while  anomite  is,  so  far  as  yet 
observed,  of  restricted  occurrence,  the  typical  locialities  being  Greenwood  Furnace.  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  Lake  Baikal  in  East  Siberia.  Meroxene  is  a  name  early  given  to  the  Vesu- 
vian  biotite.     Anomite  is  from  avottoiy  contraiy  to  law. 

HaughUmUe  and  SiderophyUite  are  kinds  of  biotite  containing  much  iron. 

ManganophyUite  is  a  manganesian  biotite.  Occurs  in  aggregations  of  thin  scales.  Color 
bronze-  to  copper-red.  Streak  pale  red.  From  Pajsberg  and  L&ngban,  Sweden;  Pied- 
mont, Italy. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  gives  a  little  water.  Some  varieties  ^ve  the  reaction  for 
fluorme  in  the  open  tube;  some  kinds  give  little  or  no  reaction  for  iron  with  the  fluxes,  while 

others  give  strong  reactions  for  iron.  B.  B. 
961  whitens  and  fuses  on  the  thin  edges.     Completely 

s^Xm  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  the  silica  in 

tthin  scales. 
Diflf.  —  Distinguished  by  its  dark  green  to  brown 
and  black  color   and  micaceous  structure,  usuaUy 
nearly  uniaxial. 

Micro. — Recognized   in  thin  sections  by   its 

^^ 1  -  _ 1 .^-     brown  (or  green)  color;    strong  pleochroism  and 

^'*~'        '  '^'       '  strong  absorption  parallel  to  the  elongation  (unlike 

tourmaline).  Sections  ||  c  (001)  are  non-pleochroic. 
commonly  exhibit  more  or  less  distinct  hexagonal 
outlines  and  yield  a  negative  sensibly  uniaxial  figure. 
Sections  ±  c  are  strongly  pleochroic  and  are  marked 
by  fine  parallel  cleavage  lines  (Fig.  951);  they  also 
have  nearly   parallel   extinction,   and   show   hi^ 

Eolarization  colors;    by  reflected  li^ht  they  exhibit 
ich  is  very  characteristic  and  aids  m  distinguishing 
them  from  brown  hornblende. 

Obs.  —  Biotite  is  an  important  constituent  of  many  different  kinds  of  igneous  rock«, 
especially  those  formed  from  ma^as  containing  considerable  potash  and  magnesia. 
Common  in  certain  varieties  of  granites,  syenite,  diorite,  etc.,  of  the  massive  granular  type; 
also  in  rhyolite,  trachyte,  and  andesite  among  the  lavas;  in  minettes,  kersantites,  etc.  It 
occurs  also  as  the  product  of  metamorphic  action  in  a  variety  of  rocks.     It  is  not  infre- 
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quently  associated  in  parallel  position  with  muscovite,  the  latter,  for  example,  forming  the 
outer  portions  of  plates  having  a  nucleus  of  btotite. 

Some  of  the  prominent  localities  of  cr3r8taUized  biotite  are  as  follows:  Vesuvius,  com- 
mon particularly  in  ejected  limestone  masses  on  Monte  Somma,  with  augite,  chrysolite, 
nephdite,  humite^  etc.  The  crystals  are  sometimes  nearly  colorless  or  yellow  and  then 
usually  complex  m  form;  also  dark  ^een  to  black;  Mt.  Monzoni  in  the  Fassatal  and 
Schwarzenstein,  Zillertal,  Tyrol,  Austria;  Rezbdnya  and  Morawitza  in  Hungary;  in  Ger- 
many at  Schelingen  and  other  points  in  the  Kaiserstuhl  and  the  Laacher  See;  on  the  west 
ddc  of  LaJce  Ilmen  near  Miask,  Russia. 

In  the  United  States  ordinary  biotite  is  conmion  in  granite,  gneiss^  etc.;  but  notable 
localities  of  distinct  crystals  are  not  numerous.  It  occurs  with  muscovite  (which  see)  as  a 
more  or  less  prominent  constituent  of  the  pegmatite  veins  in  the  New  England  States;  also 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina.  From  Greenwood,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  Sidero- 
phyUite  is  from  the  Pike's  Peak  re^pon.  Col. 

Caswelutb.    An  altered  biotite  from  Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J. 

PHLOGOPITE. 

Monoclinic.  In  form  and  angles  near  biotite.  Crystals  prismatic,  taper- 
ing; often  large  and  coarse;  in  scales  and  plates. 

Cleavage:  basal,  highly  eminent.  Thin  lamina  tough  and  elastic.  H.  = 
2-5-3.  G.  =  278-2*85.  Luster  pearly,  often  submetallic  on  cleavage  surface. 
Color  yellowish  brown  to  brownish  red,  with  often  something  of  a  copper-like 
reflection;  also  pale  brownish  yellow,  green,  white,  colorless.  Often  exhibits 
asterism  in  transmitted  Ught,  due  to  regularly  arranged  inclusions.  Pleo- 
chroism  distinct  in  colored  varieties:  Z  brownish  red,  Y  brownish  green,  X 
yellow.  Absorption  Z>  Y  >  X,  Optically  -.  Ax.  pi.  ||  6  (010).  Bx. 
nearly  ±  c  (001).  Axial  angle  small  but  variable  even  in  the  same  specimen, 
from  0**  to  50**.  Dispersion  p  <  v.  The  axial  angle  appears  to  increase  with 
the  amount  of  iron.    Indices  variable,  from  1 '541-1 -638. 

Comp.  —  A  magnesium  mica,  near  biotite,  but   containing  little  iron; 

potassium  is  prominent  as  in  all  the  micas,  and  in  most  cases  fluorine.    Typi- 

I  I 

cal  phlogopite  is  R8MgiAl(Si04)8»  where  R  =  H,K,MgF. 

Obs.  —  Phlogopite  is  especially  characteristic  of  crystalline  limestone  or  dolomite.  It 
is  often  associated  with  pjroxene,  amphibole,  serpentine,  etc.  Thus  as  at  Pargas,  Fin- 
land; in  St.  Lawrence  Co.  and  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Franklin,  X.  J.;  also  Burgess,  Ontario, 
and  elsewhere  in  Canada. 

Named  from  ^Xoymtov,  fire-like^  in  allusion  to  the  color. 

The  asterism  of  phlogopite,  seen  when  a  candle-flame  is  viewed  through  a  thin  sheet,  is 
a  conunon  character,  particularly  prominent  in  the  kinds  from  northern  New  York  and 
Canada.  It  has  been  shown  to  oe  due  to  minute  acicular  inclusions,  rutile  or  tourmaline, 
arranged  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  the  pressure-figure,  producing  a  distinct  six- 
rayed  star;  also  parallel  to  the  lines  of  the  percussion-figure,  giving  a  secondly  star,  usually 
less  prominent  tnan  the  other. 

Tfleniolite.  Essentially  a  potassium-magnesium  silicate.  Monoclinic,  belonging  to  the 
mica  group.  Perfect  basal  cleavage.  Fofia  somewhat  elastic.  H.  =  2*5-3.  G.  =  2*9. 
ColoriesB.    Fusible.    From  Narsarsuk,  southon  Greenland. 

Lepidomelane.  Near  biotite,  but  characterized  6y  the  large  amount  of  ferric  iron 
present.  From  Langesund  fiord,  Norway;  Haddam,  Conn.  Annile  from  Cape  Ann,  Maas., 
Belong  here.  In  small  six-sided  tables,  or  an  aggregate  of  minute  scales.  H.  »  3.  G. 
=  3*0-3'2.    Color  black,  with  occasionally  a  leek-green  reflection. 

Alurgite.  A  manganese  mica  from  St.  Marcel,  Piedmont,  Italy.  Color  copper-red. 
Index,  1'59.    Mariposile  may  belong  here. 


Roscoelite.    A  vanadium  mica:  esnentially  a  muscovite  in  which  vanadium  has  partly 
replaced  the  aluminium.     In  minute  scales;  structure  micaceous.    G.  —  2'92-2'94.    Color 
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dove-brown  to  flreenish  brownl    Indices,  1*610-1704.    Occurs  in  Cal.  at  the  gold  mine  at 
Granite  Creek,  Placerville,  and  elsewhere,  El  Dorado  Co. 


2.    Clintonite  Group.    Monoclinic 

The  minerals  here  included  are  sometimes  called  the  Brittle  Micas.  They 
are  near  the  micas  in  cleavage,  crystalline  form  and  optical  properties,  but  are 
marked  physically  by  the  brittleness  of  the  laminffi,  and  chemically  by  their 
basic  character. 

In  several  respects  they  form  a  transition  from  the  micas  proper  to  the 
chlorites.  Margarite,  or  calcium  mica,  is  a  basic  silicate  of  aluminium  and 
calcium,  while  Chloritoid  is  a  basic  silicate  of  aluminium  and  ferrous  Ifom 
(with  magnesium),  Uke  the  chlorites. 


MARGARITE. 

Monoclinic.  Rarely  in  distinct  crystals.  Usually  in  intersecting  or 
aggregated  laminse;  sometimes  massive^  with  a  scaly  structure. 

Cleavage:  basaJ,  perfect.  Laminse  rather  brittle.  H.  =  3-5-4'5.  G.  = 
2 -99-3  "08.  Luster  of  base  pearly,  of  lateral  faces  vitreous.  Color  grayish, 
reddish  white,  pink,  yellowish.     Translucent,  subtranslucent. 

Optically  — .  Ax.  pi.  ±  b  (010).  Bxa  approximately  ±  c  (001),  but  vary- 
ing more  widely  than  the  ordinary  micas.  X  A  c  axis  =  +  6i**.  Dispersion 
p  <  V.  Axial  angle  large,  from  76®  to  128®  in  air.  Refractive  index  iS  =  1  "64- 
1-65. 

Comp.  —  H2CaAl4Si20i2  =  Silica  30'2,  alumina  51*3,  lime  14*0,  water 
4-5  =  100. 

Pyr.r,  etc.  —  Yields  water  in  the  closed  tube.  B.B.  whitens  and  fuses  on  the  edges. 
Slowly  and  imperfectly  decomposed  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs.  —  Associated  commonly  with  corundum,  and  in  many  cases  obviously  formed 
directly  from  it;  thus  at  the  emery  deposits  of  Gumuch-dagh  m  Asia  Minor,  the  islands 
Naxos,  Nicaria,  etc.  Occurs  in  chlorite  of  Mt.  Greiner.  Sterzing,  Tyrol.  In  the  United 
States  at  the  emery  mine  at  Chester,  Mass.;  at  Unionville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.;  with  corun- 
dum in  Madison  Co.  and  ebewhere  in  N.  C;  at  Gainesville,  Hall  Co.,  Ga.;  at  Dudleyville, 
Ala. 

Named  Margarite  from  fiapyapiTris,  pearl. 

SEYBERTITE.    Clintonite.    Brandisite. 

Monoclinic,  near  biotite  in  form.  Also  foliated  massive;  sometimes 
lamellar  radiate. 

Cleavage:  basal,  perfect.  Structure  foliated,  micaceous.  Laminae  brittle. 
Percussion-  and  pressure-figures,  as  with  mica.  H.  =  4-5.  G.  =  3-3*1. 
Luster  pearly  submetaUic.  Color  reddish  brown,  yellowish,  copper-red. 
Streak  uncolored,  or  shghtly  yellowish  or  gra3rish.  Pleochroism  rather  feeble. 
Optically  — .  Ax.  pi.  ±  b  (010)  seybertite;  \\  b  brandisite.  Bxa  nearly  J.  c 
(001).  Axial  angles  variable,  but  not  large,  a  =  1'646.  fi  =  1'657.  y  = 
1-658. 

Var.  —  1.  The  Amity  seybertite  {clinfonite)  is  in  reddish  brown  to  copper-red  brittle  foli- 
ated masses;  the  surfaces  of  the  foUa  often  marked  with  equilateral  triangles  like  some 
mica  and  chlorite.    Axial  angle  3°-13''. 

2.  Brandisite  (disterrUe),  from  the  Fassatal,  Tyrol,  is  in  hexagonal  prisms  of  a  ydlowish 

reen  or  leek-^een  color  to  reddish  gray;    H.  =5  of  base;   of  sides,  6-6*5.    Ax.   pi. 
b  (010).    Axial  angle  15^-30**.    Some  of  it  pseudomorphous,  after  fassaite. 
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Comp.  —  In  part  Hs(Mg,Ca)6Al6Si20i8  =  3H2O.10(Mg,Ca)O.5Al2O8. 
4Si02. 

Pyr.y  etc.  —  Yields  water.  B.B.  infusible  but  whitens.  In  powder  acted  on  by  con- 
centrated acids. 

Obs.  —  Seybertile  occurs  at  Amity,  N.  Y.,  in  limestone  with  serpentine,  associated  with 
amphibole,  spinel,  pyroxene,  graphite,  etc. ,"  also  a  chlorite  near  leuchtenbergite.  Bramfis- 
iU  occurs  on  Mt.  Monzoni  in  the  Fassatal,  Tyrol,  Austria,  in  white  limestone,  with  fassaite 
and  black  spinel. 

Xanthophyllite.  Perhaps  H«(Mg,Ca)i4Ali6Si<Ou.  The  original  xantho'phyllUe  is  in 
crusts  or  in  implanted  gjobular  forms.  Optically  negative.  Axial  angle  usually  very  small, 
or  sensibly  uniaxial;  sometimes  20^.  Indices,  1*649-1 '661.  From  near  Zlatoust  in  the 
Ural  Mts.    Found  at  Crestmore,  Riverside  Co.,  Cal. 

Wcduewile  is  the  same  species  occurring  in  distinct  pseudo-rhombohedral  cr3r8tals.  Folia 
brittle.  H.  »  4*6.  G.  —  3*093.  Luster  vitreous:  on  cleavage  plane  pearly.  Color  leek- 
to  bottle-green.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Pleochroism  rather  feeble:  ||  c  axis  fine 
green;  _L  c  axis  reddish  brown.  Optically  — .  Ax.  pi.  ||  b  (010).  Bx  sensibly  X  c  (001). 
Axial  angle  17**  to  32°.  Found  with  perovskite  and  other  species  in  chloritic  schists  near 
Achmatovsk,  in  the  southern  Ural  Mts. 

CHLORITOID.    Ottielite.    Phyllite. 

Probably  triclinic.  Rarely  in  distinct  tabular  crystals,  usually  hexagonal 
in  outline,  often  twinned  with  the  individuals  turned  in  azimuth  120^  to  each 
other.  Crystals  grouped  in  rosettes.  Usually  coarsely  foUated  massive; 
folia  often  curved  or  bent  and  brittle;  also  in  thin  scales  or  small  plates  dis- 
seminated through  the  containing  rock. 

Cleavage:  basal,  but  less  perfect  than  with  the  micas;  also  imperfect 
parallel  to  planes  inclined  to  the  base  nearly  90^  and  to  each  other  about  60°; 
6  (010)  difficult.  Laminae  brittle.  H.  =  6-5.  G.  =  3-5^3-57.  Color  dark 
gray,  greenish  gray,  greenish  black,  grayish  black,  often  grass-green  in  very 
thin  plates.  Streak  uncolored,  or  grayish,  or  very  slightly  greenish.  Luster 
of  surface  of  cleavage  somewhat  pearly. 

Pleochroism  strong:  Z  yellow  green,  Y  indigo-blue,  X  olive-green.  Opti- 
cally +.  Ax.  pi.  neariy  ||  b  (010).  Bx»  inclined  about  12°  or  more  to  the  nor- 
mal to  c  (001).  Dispersion  p  >  v,  large,  also  horizontal.  Axial  angles,  in  air 
65°  to  120°.    p  =  175.    Birefringence  low,  7  -  a  =  0-007-O016. 

Comp.  —  For  chloritoid  H2(Fe,Mg)Al2Si07.  If  iron  alone  is  present; 
this  requires:  SiUca  23*8,  alumina  40*5,  iron  protoxide  28*5,  water  7*2  =  100. 

Ifiicro.  —  Recognized  in  thin  sections  by  the  crystal  outlines  and  ^neral  micaceous 
appearance:  high  relief;  green  colors;  distinct  cleavage;  frequent  twinning;  strong  phleo- 
cnroism  and  low  interference-colors.  By  the  last  character  readily  distinguished  from  the 
micas;  also  by  the  high  relief  and  extinction  oblique  to  the  cleavage  from  the  chlorites. 

Obs.  —  Chloritoid  (ottrelite,  etc.)  are  characteristic  of  sedimentary  rocks  which  have 
suffered  d3mamic  metamorphism,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages;  thus  found  in  argillitos, 
con^omerates,  etc.,  which  have  assumed  the  schistose  condition.  With  more  advanced 
decree  of  metamorphism  it  disappears.  Often  grouped  in  fan-shaped,  sheaf-like  forms,  also 
in  irregular  or  rounded  grains. 

The  ori^nal  chloritoid  from  Kosoibrod^  near  Ekaterinburg  in  the  Ural  Mts.,  is  in  large 
curving  laminae  or  plates,  grayish  to  blackish  green  in  color,  often  spotted  with  yellow  from 
mixture  with  hmonite.  Other  localities  are  lie  le  Groix  (Morbihan)^  France;  embedded  in 
large  crystals  at  Vanlup,  Shetland;  Ardennes,  France,  and  Belgium,  m  schists  with  ottrelite; 
also  from  Upper  Michigan;  Leeds,  Canada,  etc. 

Sisnumdine  (HuFezAli^SigOM)  is  from  St.  Marcel,  Piedmont,  Italy;  it  occurs  also  with 
glauoophane  at  Zeirmatt  in  the  Valais,  Switzerland,  and  elsewhere. 

Salmite  is  a  manganesian  variety  occurring  in  irregular  masses,  having  a  coarse  saccha- 
roidal  structure  and  grayish  color.    G.  -  3*38.     From  Vielsalm,  Belgium. 

MasoniU,  from  Natic,  R.  I.,  is  in  very  broad  plates  of  a  dark  grayish  green  color,  but 
bluish  ^een  in  very  thin  famins  parallel  to  c  (001)  and  grayish  green  at  right  angles  to  this; 
occurs  m  argillaceous  schist. 
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OUrdite  is  generally  classed  with  chloritoid,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  iden- 
tical; it  seems  to  have  the  composition  Hs(FeyMn)AIiSiiO|.  It  occurs  in  small,  oblong, 
shining  scales  or  plates,  more  or  less  hexagonal  in  form  and  gray  to  black  in  color;  in  argil- 
laceous schist  near  Ottrez,  on  the  borders  of  Luxemburg,  and  from  the  Ardennes,  France, 
and  Belgium;  also  near  Serravezza,  Tuscany,  Italy;  Tintagel  in  Cornwall.  Venaaquile  is 
from  Venasque  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  Teul6,  Finist^re,  France.  PhylliU  is  from  the 
schists  of  New  England. 


3.    Chlorite  Group.     Monoclinic 

The  Chlorite  Group  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the 
minerals  included  in  it  are  characterized  by  the  green  color  common  with  sili- 
cates in  which  ferrous  iron  is  prominent.  The  species  are  in  many  respects 
closely  related  to  the  micas.  They  crystallize  in  the  monoclinic  system,  but 
in  part  with  distinct  monoclinic  sjrmmetry,  in  part  with  rhombohedral  symme- 
try, with  corresponding  uniaxial  optical  character.  The  plane  angles  of  the 
base  are  also  60^  or  120°,  marking  the  mutual  inclinations  of  the  chief  zones 
of  forms.  The  mica-like  basal  cleavage  is  prominent  in  distinctly  crystallized 
forms,  but  the  laminse  are  tough  and  comparatively  inelastic.  Percussion 
and  pressure-figures  may  be  obtained  as  with  the  micas  and  have  the 
same  orientation.  The  etching-figures  are  in  general  monoclinic  in 
symmetry,  in  part  also  asymmetric,  suggesting  a  reference  to  the  triclinic 
system. 

Chemically  considered  the  chlorites  are  silicates  of  aluminium  with  ferrous 
iron  and  magnesium  and  chemically  combined  water.  Ferric  iron  may  be 
present  replacing  the  aluminium  in  small  amount;  chromium  enters  similarly 
in  some  forms,  which  are  then  usually  of  a  pink  instead  of  the  more  common 
green  color.  Manganese  replaces  the  ferrous  iron  in  a  few  cases.  Calcium 
and  alkalies  —  characteristic  of  all  the  true  micas  —  are  conspicuously  absent, 
or  present  only  in  small  amount. 

The  only  distinctly  crystallized  species  of  the  Chlorite  Group  are  Clino- 
chlore  and  Penninite.  These  seem  to  have  the  same  composition,  but  while 
the  former  is  monoclinic  in  form  and  habit,  the  latter  is  pseudo-rhombohedral 
and  usually  uniaxial.  Prochlorite  (including  some  ripidolite)  and  Corundo- 
philite  also  occur  in  distinct  cleavage  masses. 

Besides  the  species  named  there  are  other  kinds  less  distinct  in  form,  occur- 
ring in  scales,  also  fibrous  to  massive  or  earthy;  they  are  often  of  more  or  less 
undetermined  composition,  but  in  many  cases,  because  of  their  extensive  occur- 
rence, of  considerable  geological  importance.  These  latter  forms  occur  as 
secondary  minerals  resulting  from  the  alteration  especially  of  ferro-magnesian 
silicates,  such  as  biotite,  pyroxene,  amphibole;  also  garnet,  vesuvianite, 
etc.  They  are  often  accompanied  by  other  secondary  minerals,  as  ser- 
pentine, limonite,  calcite,  etc.,  especially  in  the  altered  forms  of  basic 
rocks. 

The  rock-making  chlorites  are  recognized  in  thin  sections  by  their  charac- 
teristic appearance  in  thin  leaves,  scales  or  fibers,  sometimes  aggregated  into 
spherulites;  by  their  greenish  color;  pleochroism;  extinction  parallel  to  the 
cleavage  (unlike  chloritoid  and  ottrelite) ;  low  reUef  and  extremely  low  inter- 
ference-colors, which  frequently  exhibit  the  "  ultra-blue."  By  this  latter  char- 
acter they  are  readily  distinguished  from  the  micas,  which  they  strongly 
resemble  and  with  which  they  are  frequently  associated. 
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CLINOCHLORE.    Ripidolite  in  part. 

Monoclinic.    Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  0-57735  :  1  :  2  2772;  /3  =  89°  40'. 

962  968  964 


Pfitsch 


bcliwarzenstein 


Zillertal 
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Achmatovflk 


Crystals  usually  hexagonal  in  form,  often  tabular  ||  c  (001).  Plane  angles 
of  the  basal  section  =  60  or  120°,  and  since  closely  similar  angles  are  found  in 
the  zones  which  are  separated  by  60°,  the  symmetry 
approximates  to  that  of  the  rhombohedral  system. 

Twins:  (1)  Mica  laWy  tw.  pi.  i.  c  (001)  in  the  zone 
crnoOOl  A  112;  sometimes  contact-twins  with  c  as  com- 
position face,  the  one  part  revolved  60°  or  a  multiple  of 
60°  in  azimuth  with  reference  to  the  other;  also  in  thre^ 
fold  twins.  (2)  Penninite  law^  tw.  pi.  c,  contact-twins 
also  imited  by  c  (Fig.  954);  here  corresponding  faces 
differ  180°  in  position.  Massive,  coarse  scaly  granular 
to  fine  granular  and  earthy. 

Cleavage:  c  (001)  highly  perfect.  Laminae  flexible 
tough,  and  but  slightly  elastic.  Percussion-figure  and 
pressure-figures  orientated  as  with  the  micas  (p.  559).  H.  =  2-2*5. 
G.  =  2-65-2-78.  Luster  of  cleavage-face  somewhat  pearly.  Color 
deep  grass-green  to  oUve-green;  pale  green  to  yellowish  and  white; 
also  rose-red.  Streak  greenish  white  to  uncolored.  Transparent  to 
translucent.  Pleochroism  not  strong,  for  green  varieties  usually  X  green,  Z 
yellow.  Optically  usually  +.  Ax.  pi.  in  most  cases  ||  b  (010).  Bx*  inclined 
somewhat  to  the  normal  to  c  (001),  forward;  for  Achmatovsk  2°  30'.  Disper- 
sion p  <  V,  Axial  angles  variable,  even  in  the  same  crystal,  0°^90°;  some- 
times sensibly  uniaxial.  Birefringence  low.  Indices  approximately;  a  = 
1-585.    P  =  1-586.    7  =  1-596. 

Var.  —  1.  Ordinary;  green  clinochlore,  passing  into  bluish  green;  (a)  in  crystals,  as 
described,  usually  with  distinct  monoclinic  symmetry;   (6)  foliated;   (c)  massive. 

Lettchlenbergile.  Contains  usually  little  or  no  iron.  Color  white,  pale  green,  yellowish; 
often  resembles  talc.     From  near  Zlatoust  in  the  Ural  Mts. 

KotschubeUe.  Contains  several  per  cent  of  chromium  oxide.  Crystals  rhombohedral 
in  habit.     Color  rose-red.     FYom  the  southern  Ural  Mts. 

Manganiferous.  Manganchloritc.  A  chlorite  from  the  Harstig  mine  near  Pajsberg, 
Sweden,  is  peculiar  in  containing  2*3  p.  c.  MnO. 

Comp.  —  Normally  HgMgsAUSiaOig  =  4H20.5MgO.Al203.3Si02  =  SiUca 
32*5,  alumina  18-4,  magnesia  36-1,  water  13*0  =  100.  Ferrous  iron  usually 
replaces  a  small  part  of  the  magnesia,  and  the  same  is  true  of  manganese  rarely; 
sometimes  chromium  replaces  the  aluminium. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  Yields  water.  B.B.  in  the  platinum  forceps  whitens  and  fuses  with  diffi- 
culty on  the  edges  to  a  grayish  black  glass.  With  borax,  a  clear  glass  colored  by  iron, 
and  sometimes  chromium.     In  sulphuric  acid  wholly  decomposed. 

Micro.  —  In  thin  sections  characterized  by  pale  green  color  and  pleochroism;  dis- 
tinctly biaxial  and  usually  +• 
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Obs.  —  Occurs  in  connection  with  chloritic  and  talcoae  rocks  or  schists  and  serpen- 
tine; sometimes  in  parallel  position  with  biotite  or  phlogopite.  Prominent  localities  are: 
Achmatovsk  in  the  Ural  Mts.;  Ala  in  Piedmont,  Italy;  the  Zillertal,  Tyrol,  Austria;  Ze^ 
matt,  Switzerland;  Marienberg,  Saxony;  Zoptau,  Moravia.    A  manganeaian  variety  occurs 

at  Pajsbers,  Sweden. 

In  the  United  States,  at  Westchester^  Pa.,  in  large  crystals  and  plates;  also  Unionville 
and  Texas,  Pa.;  at  the  magnetic  iron  mme  at  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  in  part  changed  to  serpen- 
tine; near  Lowell,  Ver.,  in  crystals. 

PENNnnXE.    Pennine. 

Apparently  rhombohedral  in  form  but  strictly  pseudo-rhombohedral  and 
monoclinic. 

Habit  rhombohedral:   sometimes  thick  tabular  with  c  (001)  prominent, 

again   steep   rhombohedral;     also    in 
957  tapering  six-sided  pyramids.   Rhombo- 

h^ral  faces  often  horizontally  striated. 
Crystals  often  in  crested  groups. 
Also  massive,  consisting  of  an  aggre- 
gation of  scales;  also  compact  crypto- 
crystalline. 

Cleavage:    c  (001)  highly  perfect. 
Laminse     flexible.       Percussion-figure 
Texas  Zermatt  and  pressure-figure  as  with  clinochlore 

but  less  easy  to  obtain;  not  elastic. 
H.  =  2-2'5.  G.  =  2*6-2-86.  Luster  of  cleavage-surface  pearly;  of  lateral 
plates  vitreous,  and  sometimes  brilliant.  Color  emerald-  to  olive-green; 
also  violet,  piiik,  rose-red,  grayish  red;  occasionally  yeUowish  and  silver- 
white.  Transparent  to  subtranslucent.  Pleochroism  distinct:  usually  ||  c 
(001)  green;  ±  c  yellow.  Optically  +,  also  — ,  and  sometimes  both  in  adja- 
cent laminse  of  the  same  crystal.  Usually  sensibly  uniaxial,  but  sometimes 
distinctly  biaxial  (occasionally  2E  =  61**)  and  both  in  the  same  section. 
Sometimes  a  uniaxial  nucleus  while  the  border  is  biaxial  with  2E  =  36**,  the 
latter  probably  to  be  referred  to  chnochlore.     Indices  1  -576  and  1  -579. 

Var.  —  I.  PenniniUy  as  first  named,  included  a  green  crystallized  chlorite  from  the 
Penninine  Alps. 

KHmmerenU.  In  hexagonal  forms  bounded  by  steep  six-sided  pyramids.  Ck>lor 
kermes-red;  peach-blossom-red.  Pleochroism  distinct.  Optically  —  from  Lake  Itkul, 
Bisersk,  Perm,  Russia;  +  Texas,  Pa.  Uniaxitd  or  biaxial  with  axial  angle  up  to  20°.  Kho- 
dophyllite  from  Texas,  Pa.,  and  rhodochrome  from  Lake  Itkul  belong  here. 

Paeudophite  is  compact  massive,  without  cleavage,  and  resembles  serpentine. 

Comp.  —  Essentially  the  same  as  chnochlore,  H8(Mg,Fe)6Al2SiaOi8. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  3rields  water.  B.B.  exfoliates  somewhat  and  is  diffi- 
cultly fusible.  With  the  fluxes  all  varieties  give  reactions  for  iron,  and  many  varieties  react 
for  chromium.     Partially  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  and  completely  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Micro.  —  In  thin  sections  snows  pale  green  color  and  pleochroism;  usually  nearly 
uniaxial,  — . 

Obs.  —  Occurs  with  serpentine  in  the  region  of  Zermatt,  Valais,  Switzerland,  near 
Mt.  Rosa,  especially  in  the  moraines  of  the  Findelen  glacier;  crystals  from  Zermatt  are 
sometimes  2  in.  long  and  1}  in.  thick;  also  at  the  foot  ofthc  Simplon  Pass,  Switzerland;  at 
Ala,  Piedmont,  Italy,  with  clinochlore;  at  Schwarzenstein  in  Tyrol,  Austria;  at  Tabers 
in  Wermland,  Sweden;  at  Snarum,  Norway,  greenish  and  foliated. 

Kdmtnererite  is  found  at  the  localities  already  mentioned;  also  near  Miask  in  the  Ural 
Mts.;  at  Haroldswick  in  Unst,  Shetland  Isles.  In  large  crystals  enclosed  in  the  talc  in 
crevices  of  the  chromite  from  Kraubat,  StjfTia.  Abundant  at  Texas,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
along  with  clinochlore,  some  crystals  being  embedded  in  clinochlore,  or  the  reverse.     Also 
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in  N.  C,  with  cfaromite  at  Culsagee,  Maoon  Co.;  Wdster,  Jackson  Co.;  and  other  points. 
Fh)m  Washington,  Cal. 

PROCHLORITE.    Ripidolite  in  part. 

Monoclinic.  In  six-sided  tables  or  prisms,  the  side  planes  strongly  fur- 
rowed and  dull.  Crystals  often  implanted  by  their  sides,  and  in  diveigent 
groups,  fan-shaped,  vermicular,  or  spheroidal.  Also  in  large  folia.  Massive, 
foliated,  or  granular. 

H.  =  1-2.  G.  =  2 -78-2 -96.  Translucent  to  opaque;  transparent  only  in 
very  thin  folia.  Luster  of  cleavage  surface  feebly  pearly.  Color  green,  grass- 
green,  olive-green,  blackish  green;  across  the  axis  by  transmitted  light  some- 
times red.  Streak  uncolored  or  greenish.  Laminae  flexible,  not  elastic. 
Pleochroism  distinct.  Optically  +  in  most  cases.  Bx  inclined  to  the  normal 
to  c  (001)  some  2^.  Axid  angle  small,  often  nearly  uniaxial;  again  2E  =  23^- 
30**.     Dispersion  p  <  v. 

Comp.  —  Lower  in  silicon  than  clinochlore,  and  with  ferrous  iron  usu- 
ally, but  not  always,  in  large  amount. 

Obs.  —  Like  other  chlorites  in  modes  of  occurrence.  Occasionally  formed  from  amphi- 
bole.  Sometimes  in  implanted  crystals,  as  at  St.  Grothard,  Switzerland,  enveloping  often 
aduJaria,  etc.;  Mt.  Gremer  in  the  Zillertal,  Tyrol,  Austria:  Rauris  in  SaUburg,  Austria; 
Traversella  in  Piedmont,  Italy;  at  Mts.  Sept  Lacs  and  St.  Cristophe  in  I>Ekuphin4,  France; 
in  Styria,  Bohemia.  Also  massive  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  tin  veins;  at  Arendal  in  Nor- 
way; SfllberK  and  Dannemora,  Sweden;  Dognacska,  Hungary.  In  Scotland  at  various 
pomts.  In  the  United  States,  near  Washington.  D.  C.;  on  Castle  Mt.,  Batesville,  Va.,  a 
masBive  form  resembling  soapstone,  color  gra3risn  green,  feel  greasy;  Steele's  mine.  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  N.  C;  also  witn  corundum  at  the  Culsagee  mine,  in  broad  plates  of  a  dark 
f^reen  color  and  fine  scaly;  it  differs  from  ordiiuu'y  prochlorite  in  the  small  amount  of  ferrous 
iron. 

Comxidopliilite.  A  chlorite  occurring  in  deep  green  lamins  resembling  clinochlore  but 
more  brittle;  contains  but  24  p.  c.  SiOt.  fi  »  1*583.  Occurs  with  corundum  at  Chester, 
Mass. 

Amesfte.  H4(Mg,Fe)sAlsSiO|.  Silica  21*4  p.  c.  In  hexagonal  plates,  foliated,  resem- 
bling the  green  talc  from  the  T^rrol.  H.  s  2*5-3.  G.  »  2*71.  Color  apple-green.  Luster 
pesuny  on  cleavage  face.  Optically  +,  sensibly  uniaxial.  Occurs  with  diaspore  at  Chester, 
Mass. 

SHEBmANrns.    A  chlorite  from  Sheridan  Co.,  Wy.,  containing  only  little  iron. 

Other  CHiiOBiTBS.  Besides  the  chlorites  already  described  which  occur  usually  in 
distinct  crystab  or  plates,  there  are,  as  noted  on  p.  568,  forms  varying  from  fine  scaly  to 
fibrous  and  earthy,  which  are  prominent  ia  rocks.  In  some  cases  they  may  belong  to  the 
species  before  described,  but  frequently  the  want  of  sufficient  pure  material  has  left  their 
composition  in  doubt.  These  chlorites  are  oonunonly  characterized  by  their  green  color, 
distmct  pleochroism  and  low  birefringence  (p.  568). 

The  following  are  names  which  have  been  given  particularly  to  the  chlorites  filling 
cavities  or  seams  in  basic  igneous  rocks:  aphrasiderile,  diabarUile,  deUasitey  epichhrite,  eural- 
ite,  Morophmte,  htdliUy  pycnochlorite. 

The  following  are  other  related  minerals. 

Moravite.  2Fe0.2(Al,Fe)20s.7SiOi.2H20.  In  lameUar,  scaly  and  granular  forms  with 
perfect  basal  cleavage.  H.  »  3*5.  G.  =  2*4.  Color  iron-black.  Fuses  difficultly. 
Found  at  iron  mines  of  Gobitschau  near  Sternberg,  Moravia. 

Cronstedite.  *  4FeO.2Fe2O3.3SiO2.4HxO.  Occurs  tapering  in  hexagonal  pyramids:  also 
in  diverging  groups;  amorphous.  Cleavage:  basal,  highly  perfect.  Thin  laminse  elastic. 
G.  »  3*34-3*35.  Color  coal-black  to  brownish  black;  by  transmitted  li^t  in  thin  scales 
emerald-«reen.  Streak  dark  olive-green,  p  —  1*80.  From  Pribram  in  Bohemia;  also  in 
ComwalC  England. 

Thnringite.  8Fe0.4(Al,Fe)20i.68iOs.9HtO.  Massive;  an  aggregation  of  minutepearly 
scales.  Color  ohve-green  to  pistachio-green.  0  —  1*63.  From  near  Saalfeld,  in  Tnurin- 
gia;  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  etc.;  from  the  metamorphic  rocks  on  the  Potomac,  near  Harper's 
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Ferry  (otDenite).    Stilpnoehloran  is  name  given  to  an  alteration  product  of  thuringite  from 
Gohitschau,  near  Sternberg,  Moravia.    In  yellow  to  bronze-red  scales. 

Bnmsviffite.  9(Fe,Mg)0.2AltOs.6SiOs.8HsO.  In  cryptocrystalline  and  foliated  masses 
sometimes  forming  spherical  radiated  aggregates.  Under  microscope  folia  show  heni^nal 
outline.  Color  ohve-green  to  yellow-green.  H.  =  1-2.  G.  =  3*0.  Occurs  in  cavities  in 
the  gabbro  of  the  Radautal  in  the  Harz  Mts.,  Germany. 

Griffithite.  4(Mg,Fe,Ca)0.(Al,Fe),0,.5SiO,.7H,0.  A  member  of  the  Chlorite  Group. 
Color  dark  green.  H.  »  1.  G.  »  2*31.  Fusible  to  magnetic  slag.  Pleochroic,  pude  yd- 
low,  olive-green,  brown-green.  Indices  1 '48-1*57.  Occurs  in  amygdaloidal  cavities  in  a 
basalt  from  Cahuenga  Pass,  Griffith  Park,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Chamosite.  Contains  iron  (FeO)  with  but  little  MgO.  Occurs  compact  or  oolitic 
with  H.  about  3:  G.  »  3-3*4;  color  greenish  gray  to  black.  From  Chamoson,  near  St. 
Maurice,  in  the  Valais,  Switzerland. 

Stikmomelane.    An  iron  silicate.     In  foliated  plates;  also  fibrous,  or  as  a  velvety  coat- 


mineral  in  velvety  coating  of  mica-like  scales  with  a  bronze  color. 

Mingu^tite.  A  member  of  Chlorite  Group.  A  silicate  of  ferric  and  ferrous  iron,  inter- 
mediate between  stUpnomelane  and  lepidomelane,  G.  »  2*86.  Color  blackish  green. 
Strongly  pleochroic,  light  yellow  to  opaaue  black.  Optically  — .  Fuses  to  a  black  mag- 
netic enamel.  Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  From  Minguet  mine,  near  Segr^, 
Maine-et-Loire,  France. 

Strigovite.  H4Fes(Al,Fe)tSiiOu.  In  aggregations  of  minute  crystals.  Color  dark 
green.  Occurs  as  a  fine  coating  over  the  mmeials  in  cavities  in  the  granite  of  Striegau  in 
Silesia. 

Rumpflte.  Probably  a  variety  of  clinochlore.  Massive;  granular,  consisting  of  very 
fine  scales.  Color  greenish  white.  Occurs  with  talc  near  St.  Michael  and  elsewhere  in 
Styria. 

Spodiophyllite.  (Nai,K2)2(Ms,Fe)3(Fe,Al)s(SiOi)8.  In  rough  hexagonal  prisms.  Mica- 
ceous cleavage.  Tjaminffi  brittle.  H.  »  3-3*2.  G.  =  2*6.  Color  ash-gray.  Fusible. 
From  Narsarsuk,  southern  Greenland. 

APPENDIX  TO  THE  MICA  DIVISION.  —  VERM ICULITES. 

The  Vermiculite  Group  includes  a  number  of  micaceous  minerab,  all  h^drated  sili- 
cates, in  part  closely  related  to  the  chlorites,  but  varying  somewhat  widely  in  composi- 
tion. They  are  alteration-products  chiefly  of  the  micas,  biotite,  phlogopite,  etc.,  and  retain 
more  or  less  perfectly  the  micaceous  cleavage,  and  often  show  the  negative  optical  character 
and  small  axial  angle  of  the  original  species.  Many  of  them  are  of  a  more  or  less  indefinite 
chemical  nature,  and  the  composition  varies  with  tnat  of  the  original  mineral  and  with  the 
degree  of  alteration. 

The  laminse  in  general  are  soft,  pliable,  and  inelastic:  the  luster  pearly  or  bronse-hke, 
and  the  color  varies  from  white  to  yellow  and  brown.  Heated  to  100**-110**  or  dried  over 
sulphuric  acid  most  of  the  vermiculites  lose  considerable  water,  up  to  10  p.  c,  which  is 
probably  hygroscopic j  at  300°  another  portion  is  often  given  off;  and  at  a  red  heat  a  some- 
ivhat  larger  amount  is  expelled.  Connected  with  the  loss  of  water  upon  ignition  is  the 
common  physical  character  of  exfoliation;  some  of  the  kinds  especially  show  this  to  a 
marked  degree,  slowly  opening  out,  when  heated  gradually,  into  long  worm-like  thr^uls. 
This  character  has  given  the  name  to  the  group,  from  the  Dsttin  vermiculariy  to  breed  tror?rts. 
The  minerals  included  can  hardly  rank  as  distinct  species  and  only  their  names  can  be 
given  here:  JefferisUe,  vermicuUiey  culsageeit€f  kerrit€j  lennUitef  halliUj  philaddphiU,  vcialile, 
maconiiey  dudleyite^  pyrosderUe. 


m.   Serpentine  and  Talc  Division 

The  leading  species  belonging  here,  Serpentine  and  Talc,  are  closely  related 
to  the  Chlorite  Group  of  the  Mica  Division  preceding,  as  noted  beyond. 
Some  other  magnesium  silicates,  in  part  amorphous,  are  included  with  them. 
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MoQoclinic.  In  distinct  crystals,  but  only  as  pseudcMnorphs.  Scxnetiines 
foliated,  folia  rardy  separable;  also  delicately  fibrous,  the  fibers  often  easily 
separable,  and  either  flexible  or  brittle.  Usuidly  massive,  but  microscopically 
finely  fibrous  and  felted,  also  fine  granular  to  impalpable  or  cryptocrystalline; 
slaty.  Crystalline  in  structure  but  often  by  compensation  nearly  isotropic; 
amorphous. 

Cleavage  b  (010),  sometimes  distinct;  also  prismatic  (50^)  in  chrysotile. 
Fracture  usually  oonchoidal  or  splintery.  Feel  smooth,  sometimes  greasy. 
H.  =  2*5-4,  rarely  5*5.  G.  =  2-o0-2-65;  some  fibrous  varieties  2*2-2*3; 
retinalite,  2*36-2*55.  Luster  subresinous  to  greasy,  pearly,  earthy;  resin-like, 
or  wax-like;  usually  feeble.  Color  leek-green,  blackiish  green;  oil- and  siskin- 
green;  brownish  red,  brownish  yellow;  none  bright;  sometimes  neariy  white. 
On  exposure,  often  becoming  yeUowish  gray.  Streak  white,  slightly  shining. 
Translucent  to  opaque. 

Pleochroism  feeble.  OpticaUy  — ,  perhaps  also  +  in  chrysotile.  Double 
refraction  weak.  Ax.  pi.  I'  a  (100).  Bx  (X)  ±  b  (010)  the  cleavage  surface; 
Z 1 1  elongation  of  fibers.  Biaxial,  angle  variable,  often  larg^;  2V  =  20^  to  90^. 
Indices  variable,  from  r490-r571. 

Var.  —  Many  unsustained  species  have  been  made  out  of  serpentine,  differing  in  stnic- 
ture  (massive,  slaty,  foliated,  fibrous),  or,  as  supposed,  in  cheini<»l  composition;  and  these 
now,  in  part,  stand  as  varieties,  along  with  some  others  based  on  variations  in  texture,  etc 

A.  In  Crtstai^  —  Pseudomorphs.  The  most  common  have  the  fonn  of  chryaohte. 
Other  kinds  are  pseudomorphs  after  pyroxene,  amphibole,  spinel,  chondrodite,  garnet, 
phlogDpite,  etc.  EtastUe  or  SchiUer  Spar  is  enstatite  (hypo^nene)  altered  more  or  less 
completely  to  serpentine.     See  p.  474. 

B.  Massive.  1.  Ordinary  masttpe.  (a)  Precious  or  NobU  Serpentine  is  of  a  rich  oil- 
green  color,  of  pale  or  dark  shades,  and  translucent  even  when  in  thick  pieces. 
(b)  Common  Serpentine  is  of  dark  shades  of  color,  and  subtranslucent.  Tlie  former  has  a 
hardness  of  2*5-3;  the  latter  often  of  4  or  beyond,  owing  to  impurities. 

Re9inou$,  ReUnalUe,  Massive,  honey-ydlow  to  li^t  oil-green,  waxy  <Nr  resin-like 
luster. 

Bowenile  (Nephrite  Bowen) .  Massive,  of  very  fine  granular  texture,  and  much  resembles 
nephrite,  and  was  long  so  called.  It  is  apple-green  or  fnreenish  white  in  color;  G.  «  2*5&i- 
2'787;  and  it  has  the  unusual  hardness  5*5-6.  From  Smithfield,  B.  I.;  also  a  similar  kind 
from  New  Zealand. 

RicoUU  is  a  banded  variety  with  a  fine  green  color  from  Mexico. 

C.  Lamellar.  AnHgorile,  thin  lamellar  in  structure,  separating  into  translucent  folia. 
H.  »  2'5;  G.  —  2*622;  color  brownish  green  by  reflected  light;  feel  smooth,  but  not  greasy. 
From  Antigorio  valley.  Piedmont,  Italy. 

D.  Thin  Fouated.  Marmolite,  thin  foliated;  the  laminie  brittle  but  separable. 
G.  —  2*41;  colors  greenish  white,  bluish  white  to  ptJe  asparagus-green.  From  Hoboken, 
N.J. 

E.  FiBBOUS.  Chrysotile.  Delicatclv  fibrous,  the  fibers  usually  flexible  and  easily 
separating;  luster  silky,  or  silky  metallic;  color  greenish  white,  ^reen,  olives-green,  yellow 
and  brownish;  G.  »  2*219.  Often  constitutes  seams  in  serpentme.  It  includes  most  of 
the  silky  amtanthus  of  serpentine  rocks  and  much  of  what  is  popularly  called  a^testus 
(asbestos).     Cf.  p.  489. 

Pierolile,  columnar,  but  fibers  or  columns  not  easily  flexible,  and  often  not  easily  sepa- 
rable, or  affording  only  a  splintery  fracture;  color  dEark  green  to  mountain-green,  gray, 
brown.  The  origuial  was  from  Taberg,  Sweden.  Baltimoriie  ia  picrolite  from  Bare  Hills, 
Md. 

Radioiine  is  like  serpentine  except  in  regard  to  its  solubility  and  specific  gravity.  In 
spherical  aggregates  of  radiating  fibers  from  near  DiUenburg,  Nassau. 

F.  Serpentike  Rockh.  Serpentine  often  constitutes  rock-masses.  It  frequently 
occurs  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  dolomite,  magnesite,  or  calcite,  making  a  rock  of  cloudeil 
green,  sometimes  veined  with  white  or  pale  green,  called  verd  antique ^  ophMHte,  or  ophicaldte. 
f^rpentine  rock  is  sometimes  mottled  with  red,  or  has  somethmg  of  the  aspect  of  a  red 
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porphyry;   the  reddish  portioiis  containing  an  unUBual  amount  of  onde  of  iron.     Any  aer- 
pentine  rock  cut  into  Blaba  aad  polished  is  called  serpentine  marbU. 

Microscopic  examination  has  establiahed  the  fact  tnat  serpentine  in  rock^naasea  has  been 

largely  produced  by  the  alteration  of  chrysolite,  and  many  apparenlJy  homogeneous  mt- 

pentines  show  more  or  lees  of  this  origiaal  mineral.     In  other  cases  it  has  resulted  from  the 

alteration  of  pj-roxeae  or  amphibolc.     Sections  of  the  serpentine  derived  from  chrysohte 

often  show  a  pecyliar  structure,  like  the  meshes  of  a  net  (Fig.  958);   the  lines  marked  by 

grains  of  magnetite  also  follow  the  original  cracks  and  cleavage  directions  of  the  chrvsolite 

(Fig.  959,  a).     The  serpentine  from  amphibole  and  pyroxene  commonly  ehovra  an  ansJof^us 

structure;   the  iron  particles  followmg  the  former  cleav- 

SS8  aee  lines.     Hence  the  nature  of  the  original  mineral  can 

often  be  inferred.    Cf.  Fig.  959,  a,  b.  c  (PirHsoo). 

Comp.  —  A  magnesium  Bilicate,  HiMgiSitO* 
or  3Mg0.2SiO,.2HiO  =  Silica  44.1,  mngn^^ 
430,  water  12-9  =  100.  Iron  protoxide  often 
replaces  a  small  part  of  the  magnesium;  nickel 
in  small  amount  is  sometimes  present.  The 
water  is  chiefly  expelled  at  a  red  heat, 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  yields  water.  B.  B. 
fusea  on  the  et^es  with  difficultv.  F.  =  6.  Gives  usually  an  iron  reaction.  Decom- 
posed by  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.     From  chrysotile  the  sihca  is  left  in   Bne 

DiS.  —  Characterized  by  softness,  absence  of  cleavage  and  feeble  waxy  or  oily  luster; 
low  BDecific  gravity;   by  yieldina  much  water  B.B. 

Ucro.  —  Reaaily  recognized  in  thin  sections  bv  its  greeniah  or  yellowish  green  color; 
low  relief  and  aggregate  polarization  due  to  its  fibrous  structure.  When  the  &bna  are 
poraUel,  the  intalerenc»«olor8  are  not  very  low,  but  the  confused  aggregates  may  show 


a.  Serpentine  derived  from  chiysolite;  b,  from  amphibole;  c,  from  pyroxene 

the  "ultra  blue"  or  even  be  isotropic.  The  constant  association  with  other  magnesia  benr- 
ing  minet^  like  chrysohte,  pyroxene,  hornblende,  etc.,  is  also  characteristic.  The  presence 
of  lines  of  iron  oxide  particles  as  notid  above  (Fig.  959)  ia  characteristic. 

Obs.  —  Seipentine  is  always  a  secondary  mineral  resultins,  as  noted  above,  from  the 
alteration  of  silicates  containing  magnesia,  particularly  chryBolitc,  amphibole  or  pyroxene. 
It  frequently  forms  lor^c  rock-masBcs,  then  being  derived  from  the  alteration  of  pendotites. 
dunites  and  other  basic  rocks  of  igneous  origin;  also  of  ampbiboUtcs,  or  pyrox^ie  and 
chrysolite  rocks  of  mctamorphic  origin.  In  the  first  case  it  is  usually  accompanied  by 
spinel,  garnet,  chromite  and  sometimes  nickel  ores;  in  the  second  case  by  various  carbo- 
nates such  as  dolomite,  magncsite,  brcunneritc,  etc. 

Crystals  of  serpentine,  pseudomorphoua  after  monticelhte,  occur  in  the  Fa^tatal,  Tyrol. 
Austria.  A  variety  containing  soda  from  the  Zillcrtal,  Tyrol,  is  called  nemaphylliU.  Near 
Miask  at  Lake  Aushkul,  Barsovka,  Ekaterinburg,  and  elsewhere  in  Russia;  in  Norway, 
at  Snarum;  etc.  Fine  precious  serpentines  conie  from  Falun  and  Gulsjd  in  Sweden,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  the  nei^borhood  of  Portsoy  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland;  the  Lizard  in  Corn- 
wall, England;  Corsica,  Siberia,  Saxony,  etc. 

In  North  America,  in  Me.,  at  Deer  lele,  precious  serpentine.  In  Ver.,  at  New  Fane, 
Roxbury,  etc.     In  Mass.,  fine  at  Ncwbui^port.     In  R.  1.,  at  Newport;  bowenite  at  Sniitb- 
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fidd.  Ini  Conn.,  near  New  Haven  and  Milford,  at  the  verd-antique  quarries.  In  N.  Y., 
at  Port  Henry,  Essex  Co.;  at  Antwerp,  Jefferson  Co.,  in  crystals;  in  Gouvemeur,  St. 
Lawrence  Co.,  in  crystals;  in  Cornwall,  Monroe,  and  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  sometimes  in 
large  crj^tala  at  Warwick;  and  from  Richmond  to  New  Brighton,  Richmond  Co.;  Brew- 
sters.  In  N.  J.,  at  Hoboken,  with  brucite,  magnesite,  etc.;  at  Montville,  Morris  Co., 
chiysotile  and  retinalite,  with  common  serpentine,  produced  by  the  alteration  of  pyroxene. 
In  Pa.,  massive,  fibrous,  and  foliated,  at  Texas.  Lancaster  Co.;  at  West  Chester,  Chester 
Co.,  unUiamsite;  at  Mineral  Hill,  Newtown,  Mari)le,  and  Middletown.  Delaware  Co.  In 
Md.,  at  Bare  Hills;  at  Cooptown,  Harford  Co.,  with  diallage.  In  Cal.,  at  various  points 
in  the  Coast  Range.  Asbestus  in  notable  deposits  is  found  in  the  Grand  Canyon,  Ash 
Creek  and  Sierra  Ancha  Mts.,  Ariz. 

In  Canada,  abundant  among  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Eastern  Townships  and 
Gasp^  peninsula,  Quebec;  at  Thetford,  Coleraine,  Broughton,  Orford,  South  Ham,  Bolton, 
Shipton,  Mdboume,  etc.  The  fibrous  variety  chrysotile  (asbestus,  bostonite)  often  forms 
seams  several  inches  in  thickness  in  the  massive  mmeral,  and  is  now  extensively  mined  for 
technical  purposes.  Massive  Laurentian  serpentine  also  occurs  in  Grenville,  Argenteuil 
Co.,  Quebec,  and  North  Burgess,  Lanark  Co.,  Ontario.  In  New  Brunswick,  at  Crow's 
Nest  in  Portland. 

The  names  Serpeniine^  OphiUf  Lapis  colvhrinuSj  allude  to  the  green  serpent-like  cloud- 
ings of  the  serpentine  marble.  RetiJialiU  is  from  peruniy  resin;  Picrolile,  from  rmpot, 
bitter,  in  allusion  to  the  magnesia  (or  Bittererde)  present;  Thermophyllite,  from  Bipfoi,  heat, 
and  ^vXXor,  leaf,  on  account  of  the  exfoliation  when  heated:  Chrysotile,  from  xpv^of,  golden, 
and  TiXof,  fibrous;  Metaxite,  from  tura^fK,  silk;  Marmolite,  from  ftaptuxtpta,  to. shine,  in  allu- 
sion to  its  peculiar  luster. 

Use.  —  As  an  ornamental  stone;  the  fibrous  variety  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the 
heat  imnilftting  material  known  as  asbestus. 

Deweylite.  A  mamesian  silicate  near  serpentine  but  with  more  water.  Formula 
perhaps  4MgO.3SiOs.6HsO.  Amorphous,  resembling  gum  arabic,  or  a  resin.  H.  »  2-3*5. 
G.  —  2'0-2'2.  Color  whitish,  yellowish,  reddish,  brownish.  Index,  1*55.  Occurs  with 
serpentine  in  the  Fleimstal,  TVirol,  Austria;  also  at  Texas,  Pa.,  and  the  Bare  Hills,  Md. 
Gymnile  of  Thomson,  named  from  yvftpos,  naked,  in  allusion  to  the  locality  at  Bare  Hills, 
Md.,  is  the  same  species. 

Genthite.  Nickel  Gymnite.  A  gymnite  with  pai  t  of  the  magnesium  replaced  by  nickel, 
2NiO.2MgO.3SiOs.6HiO.  Amorphous,  with  a  delicate  stalactitic  surface,  incrusting. 
H.  »  3-4;  sometimes  very  soft.  G.  —  2*409.  Luster  resinous.  Color  pale  appl&^reen, 
or  ydlowiah.    From  Texas,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  in  thin  crusts  on  chromite. 

ITeponite.  3(Ni,Mg)0.2SiOs.2H]0.  In  microscopic  crystal  plates  with  hexagonal  out- 
line. Good  cleavages.  H.  »  2-2*5.  G.  =  2*5-3*2.  Color  pale  to  deep  green,  fi  =  1*62- 
1*63.    Occurs  in  the  nickel  deposits  of  New  Caledonia. 

Ganiierite.  Noumeite.  An  important  ore  of  nickei,  consisting  essentially  of  a  hy- 
drated  silicate  of  ma^esium  and  nickel,  perhaps  Hs(Ni,Mg)Si04  +  water,  but  very  variable 
in  composition,  particularly  as  regards  the  nickel  and  magnesium;  not  always  homogene- 
ous. Amori^ious.  Soft  and  friable.  G.  —  2*3-2*8.  Luster  dull.  Color  bright  apple- 
green«  pale  green  to  nearly  white.  Index,  1*59.  In  part  unctuous;  sometimes  adheres  to 
the  tongue.  Occurs  in  serpentine  rock  near  Noumea,  capital  of  New  Caledonia,  associated 
with  chromic  iron  and  steatite,  where  it  is  extensively  mined.  A  similar  ore  occurs  at  Riddle 
in  Dou^as  County,  southern  Oregon;  also  at  Webster,  Jackson  Co.,  N.  C. 


TALC. 

Orthorhombic  or  monoclinic.  Rarely  in  tabular  crystals,  hexagonal  or 
rhombic  with  prismatic  angle  of  60^.  Usually  foliated  massive;  sometimes  in 
globular  and  stellated  groups;  also  granular  massive,  coarse  or  fine;  fibrous 
(pseudomorphous) ;  also  compact  or  cryptocrystalline. 

Cleavage:  basal,  perfect.  Sectile.  Flexible  in  thin  laminae,  but  not 
elastic.  Percussion-figure  a  six-rayed  star,  oriented  as  with  the  micas.  Feel 
greasy.  H.  =  1-1 '5.  G.  =  2 7-2 -8.  Lu.ster  pearly  on  cleavage  surface. 
Color  apple-green  to  white,  or  silvery  white;  also  greenish  gray  and  dark 
green;  sometimes  bright  green  perpendicular  to  cleavage  surface,  and  brown 
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and  less  translucent  at  right  angles  to  this  direction;  brownish  to  blackish 
green  and  reddish  when  impure.  Streak  usually  white;  of  dark  green  varie- 
ties lighter  than  the  color.  Subtransparent  to  translucent.  Optically  n^a- 
tive.  Ax.  pi.  II  a  (100).  Bx  ±c  (001).  Axial  angle  small,  variable.  Indices 
approx.;  a  =  1-539.    /3  =  1-589.     y  =  1589. 

Var.  —  Foliated,  Talc,  CJonsists  of  folia,  usually  easily  separated,  having  a  greasy  feel, 
and  presenting  ordinarily  light  green,  flpreenish  white,  and  wiiite  colors.     G.  —  2*55--2'78. 

Massive,  Steatite  or  Soapstone.  a.  Coarse  granular,  grayish  green,  and  brownish  gray 
in  color;  H.  =  1-2-5.  Potr-stone  is  ordinary  soapstone,  more  or  less  impure.  6.  Fine  granu- 
lar or  cryptocrystalline,  and  soft  enoueh  to  be  used  as  chalk;  as  the  French  chalk,  which  is 
milk-white  with  a  pearly  luster,  c.  Indurated  talc.  An  impure  slaty  talc,  harder  than 
ordinary  talc. 

Pseudamorphous.  a.  Fibrous,  fine  to  coarse,  altered  from  enstatite  and  tremolite. 
b,  Rensselaerite,  having  the  form  of  pyroxene  from  northern  New  York  and  Canada. 

Comp.  —  An  acid  metasilicate  of  magnesium,  H2Mgs(SiOs)4  or  HsO. 
3Mg0.4SiOa  =  Silica  63-5,  magnesia  31-7,  water  48  =  100.  The  water  goes 
off  only  at  a  red  heat.    Nickel  is  sometimes  present  in  small  amount. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  B.B.,  when  intensely  isnited,  most  varieties  yield  water. 
In  the  platinum  forceps  whitens,  exfoliates,  and  fuses  with  difficulty  on  the  thin  edges  to  a 
white  enamel.  Moistened  with  cobalt  solution,  assumes  on  ignition  a  pale  red  color.  Not 
detiomposed  by  acids.     Rensselaerite  is  decomposed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Dm.  —  Characterized  by  extreme  softness,  soapy  feel;  common  foliated  structure; 
pearly  luster;  it  is  flexible  but  inelastic.     Yidds  water  only  on  intense  ignition. 

Obs.  —  Talc  or  steatite  is  a  very  common  mineral,  and  in  the  latter  form  constitutes 
extensive  beds  in  some  regions.  It  is  often  associated  with  serpentine,  talcose  or  chloritic 
schist,  and  dolomite,  and  irequently  contains  crystals  of  dolomite,  breunnerite,  also 
tus,  actinolite,  tourmaline,  magnetite. 

Steatite  is  the  material  of  many  pseudomorphs,  among  which  the  most  common 
those  after  pyroxene,  hornblende,  mica,  scapolite,  and  spinel.  The  magnesian  minerals  &re 
those  which  commonly  afford  steatite  by  alteration;  while  those  like  scapolite  and  nephelite, 
which  contain  soda  and  no  magnesia,  most  frequently  yield  pinite-like  pseudomorphs. 
There  are  also  steatitic  pseudomorphs  after  quartz,  dolomite,  topaz,  chiastolite,  staurolite, 
cyanite,  garnet,  veauvianite,  chrysolite,  gehlenite.  Talc  in  the  fiorous  form  is  pseudomorph 
after  enstatite  and  tremolite. 

Apple-green  talc  occurs  at  Mt.  Greiner  in  the  Zillertal,  Tyrol,  Austria;  in  the  Valais  and 
St.  Gothard  in  Switzerland;  in  Cornwall,  England,  near  Lizard  Point,  with  serpentine;  the 
Shetland  islands. 

In  North  America,  foliated  talc  occurs  in  Me.,  at  Dexter.  In  Ver.,  at  Bridgewater, 
handsome  green  talc,  with  dolomite;  Newfane.  In  Mass.,  at  Middlefield,  Windsor,  Blan- 
ford,  Andover,  and  Chester.  In  R.  I.,  at  Smithfield,  delicate  green  and  white  in  a  crystal- 
line limestone.  In  N.  Y.^  at  Edwards,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  a  fine  fibrous  talc  {agalite)  asBO- 
ciated  with  pink  tremolite;  on  Staten  Island.  In  N.  J.,  Sparta.  In  Pa.,  at  Texas, 
Nottingham,  Union ville;  in  South  Mountain,  ten  miles  south  of  Carlisle;  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
on  the  Schuylkill,  talc  and  also  soapstone,  the  latter  quarried  extensively.  In  Md.,  at 
Cooptown,  of  green,  blue,  and  rose  colors.  In  N.  C,  at  Webster,  Jackson  Co.  The  im- 
portant states  for  the  production  of  talc  and  soapstone  are  New  York,  Vermont  and  Virgiiua. 
In  Canada,  in  the  townships  Bolton,  Sutton,  and  Potton.  Quebec,  with  steatite  in  beds  of 
Cambrian  age;  in  the  township  of  Elzevir,  Hastings  Co.,  Ontario,  an  impure  grayish  variety 
in  Archaean  rocks. 

Use.  —  In  the  form  of  soapstone  used  for  wash  tubs,  sinks,  table  tops,  switchboards, 
hearth  stones,  furnace  linings,  etc.:  the  tips  of  gas  burners,  tailors'  chalk,  slate  pencils, 
carved  ornaments,  etc. ;  in  powderea  form  as  filler  in  papers,  as  a  lubricant,  in  toilet  powdciB, 
etc. 

Gavtte  is  apparently  a  variety  of  talc,  differing  in  the  amount  of  water  present  and  in 
its  solubility  in  acids.     From  Cava  valley,  Italy. 

SEPIOLITE.     Meerschaum. 

Compact,  with  a  smooth  feel,  and  fine  earthy  texture,  or  clay-like;  also 
rarely  fibrous.    H.  =  2-2*5.    G.  =  2.     Impressible  by  the  nail.    In  dry 
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masses  floats  on  water.    Color  grayish  white,  white,  or  with  a  faint  yellowish 
or  reddish  tinge,  bluish  green.    Opaque.     Biaxial,  —.    j3  =  1*55. 

Comp.  —  H4Mg2Si«0,o  or  2H20.2Mg0.3Si02  =  Silica  60-8,  magnesia 
27*1,  water  12*1  =  100.  Some  analyses  show  more  water,  which  is  probably 
to  be  regarded  as  hygroscopic.  Copper  and  nickel  may  replace  part  of  the 
magnesium. 

Pyr.,  etc  —  In  the  closed  tube  yields  first  hyonoscopic  moisture,  and  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature gives  much  water  and  a  burnt  smell.  B.B.  some  varieties  blacken,  then  bum 
white,  and  fuse  with  difficulty  on  the  thin  ed^es.  With  cobalt  solution  a  pink  color  on 
ignition.     Decomposed  by  hvdrochloric  acid  with  separation  of  silica.  • 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  Asia  Minor,  in  masses  in  stratified  earthy  or  alluvial  deposits  at  the 
plains  of  Eskihi  sher;  at  Hrubscnitz  in  Moravia;  in  Morocco,  called  in  French  Pierre  de 
Savon  de  Maroc;  at  Vallecas  in  Spain,  in  extensive  beds. 

A  fibrous  mineral,  having  the  composition  of  sepiolite,  occurs  in  Utah. 

The  word  meerscfuium  is  German  lor  seorfroth^  and  alludes  to  its  lightness  and  color. 
Sepiolile  is  from  <n7irux,  cuUle-fishf  the  bone  of  which  is  light  and  porous. 

Connarite.  A  hydrous  nickel  silicate,  perhaps  H4Ni2SiiOio.  In  small  fragile  grains. 
G.  »  2 '45^2*6 19.    Color  yellowish  green.     From  RottLs,  in  Saxon  Voigtland. 

Spadaite.  Perhaps  5MgO.6SiOx.4HtO.  Massive,  amorphous.  Color  reddish.  From 
Capo  di  Bove,  near  Home. 


SAPONTTE.    Kotine. 

Massive.  In  nodules,  or  filling  cavities.  Soft,  like  butter  or  cheese,  but 
brittle  on  drying.  G.  =  2-24r-2'30.  Luster  greasy.  Color  white,  yellowish, 
gra3ash  green,  bluish,  reddish.     Does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue. 

Comp.  —  A  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesium  and  aluminium;  but  the 
material  is  amorphous  and  probably  always  impure,  and  hence  analyses  give 
no  uniform  results.  Contains  SiOo  40-45  p.  c,  AI2O8  5-10  p.  c,  MgO  19--26 
p.  c,  HjO  1^21  p.  c;  also  Fe203,  FeO,  etc. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  gives  out  water  very  readily  and  blackens;  thin  splinters  fuse  with 
difficulty  on  the  ed|^.     Decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Obsl  —  Occurs  in  cavities  in  basalt,  diabase,  etc. ;  also  with  serpentine.  Thus  at  Lizard 
Point,  Cornwall,  in  veins  in  serpentine;  at  various  localities  in  Scotland,  etc. 

Saponite  is  from  sapo,  soap;  and  piotine  from  irtonTf,  fat. 

Lassallfte.  Composition  perhaps  3MgO.2Al3Os.i2SiOs.8HsO.  In  snow-white  fibrous 
masses.  G.  —  1.5.  From  the  antimony  mine  at  Miramont  and  at  Can  Fey  near  Arles-sur- 
Tech,  France. 

Celadonite.  A  silicate  of  iron,  magnesium  and  potassium.  Earthy  or  in  minute 
scales.  Very  soft.  Color  green.  Index,  1  '63.  From  cavities  in  amygdaloid  at  Mte.  Baldo 
near  Verona,  Italy. 

Glauconite.  {Essentially  a  hydrous  silicate  of  iron  and  potassium.  Amorphous,  and 
resembling  earthy  chlorite;  either  in  cavities  in  rocks,  or  loosely  granular  massive.  Color 
dull  green.  Index.  1*61.  Occurs  in  rocks  of  nearly  all  geological  ages;  abundant  in  the 
'*  green  sand,"  of  tne  Chalk  formation,  sometimes  constituting  75  to  90  p.  c.  of  the  whole. 
Found  abundantly  in  ocean  sediments  near  the  continental  shores.  A  manganese  glauco- 
nite from  the  Marsjat  forest,  Ural  Mts.,  has  been  called  mantjaishile.  GreenalUe  is  a  green 
hydrated  ferrous  silicate  found  as  granules  in  the  cherty  rock  associated  with  iron  ores  of  the 
Nlesabi  district,  Minn.     Resembles  glauconite  but  contains  no  potash. 

PhoUdoiite.  Corresponds  approximately  to  Ks0.12(Fe.Mg)O.AljOi.l3SiOs.5HsO.  In 
minute  crystalline  scales.  G.  «  2-408.  Color  grayish  yellow.  From  Taberg  in  Werm- 
land,  Sweden,  with  garnet,  diopside,  etc. 
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IV.  KAOLIN  DIVISION 

KAOLINITE.    Kaolin. 

Monoclinic;  in  thin  rhombic,  rhoxnboidal  or  hexagonal  scales  or  plates 
with  angles  of  60^  and  120^.  Usually  constituting  a  clay-like  mass,  either 
compact,  friable  or  mealy. 

Cleavage:  basal,  perfect.  Flexible,  inelastic.  H.  =  2-2-5.  G.  =  2-6-2-63. 
Luster  of  plates,  pearly;  of  mass,  pearly  to  dull  earthy.  Color  white,  grayish 
white,  yellowish,  sometimes  brownish,  bluish  or  reddish.  Scales  transparent 
to  translucent;  usually  unctuous  and  plastic. 

Optically  biaxial,  negative.  Bx©  ±  b  (010).  Bxa  and  ax.  pi.  inclined 
behind  some  20®  to  normal  to  c  (001).  Axial  angle  large,  approx.  90°.  0  — 
1-482. 

Var.  —  1.  Kaolinite.  In  crystalline  scales,  pure  white  and  with  a  satin  luster  in  the 
mass.  2.  Ordinary.  Common  kaolin,  in  part  in  crystalline  scales  but  more  or  less  impure 
including  the  compact  lithomarge, 

Comp.  —  H4Al2Si20»,  or  2H20.AljO,.2SiO,  =  Silica  46.5,  alumina  39.5, 
water  14-0  =  100.    The  water  goes  oflf  at  a  high  temperature,  above  330**. 

* 

Pyr.,  etc  —  Yields  water.  B.B.  infusible.  Gives  a  blue  color  on  ignition  with  cobalt 
solution.     Insoluble  in  acids. 

Diff.  —  Characterized  by  unctuous,  soapy  feel  and  the  alumina  reaction  B.B.  Re- 
sembles infusorial  earth,  but  readily  distinguished  under  the  microscope. 

Obs.  —  Ordinary  kaolin  is  a  result  of  the  decomposition  of  alununous  minerals,  espe- 
cially the  feldspar  of  granitic  and  gneissoid  rocks  and  porphyries.  In  some  regions  where 
these  rocks  have  decomposed  on  a  large  scale,  the  resultmg  clay  remains  in  vast  beds  of 
kaolin,  usually  more  or  less  mixed  with  free  quartz,  and  sometimes  with  oxide  of  iron  from 
some  of  the  other  minerals  present.  Pure  kaolinite  in  scales  often  occurs  in  connection  with 
iron  ores  of  the  Coal  formation.  It  sometimes  forms  extensive  beds  in  the  Tertiary  forma- 
tion, as  near  Richmond,  Va.  Also  met  with  accompanying  diasppre  and  emery  or 
corundum. 

Occurs  in  the  coal  formation  in  Belgium;  Schlan  in  Bohemia;  in  argillaceous  schist  at 
Loddve,  Dept.  of  H^rault,  France;  as  kaolin  at  Diendorf  (Bodenmais)*  in  Bavaria;  at 
Schemnitz,  Hungary;  with  fluoriteat  Zinnwald,  Germany.  Yrieix,  near  Limoges,  France, 
is  the  best  locahty  of  kaolin  in  Europe  (a  discovery  of  1765);  it  affords  mat^ial'for  the 
famous  Sdvres  porcelain  manufactory.  Large  quantities  of  day  (kaolin)  are  found  in  Corn- 
wall and  West  Devon,  England. 

In  the  United  States,  kaolin  occurs  at  Newcastle  and  Wilmington,  Del.;  at  various 
localities  in  the  limonite  region  of  Ver.  (at  Brandon,  etc.),  Mass.,  Ddaware  Co.,  Pa.:  Jack- 
sonville, Ala.;  near  Webster^  N.  C;  Edgefield,  S.  C;  near  Augusta,  Ga.  In  crystal  plates 
from  National  Belle  mine,  Sdverton,  Col.    From  Lawrence  Co.,  Ind. 

The  name  Kaolin  is  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese  Kauling,  meaning  htgh-ridgef  the  name 
of  a  hill  near  Jauchau  Fu,  where  the  material  is  obtained. 

Use.  —  The  finer,  purer  grades  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  china,  etc.;  in  the 
form  of  clay  in  pottery,  stoneware,  bricks,  etc. 

Pholerite.  Near  kaolinite,  but  some  anises  give  15  p.  c.  water.  The  original  was 
from  the  coal  mines  of  Fins,  Dept.  of  AUier,  France. 

Faratsihite.  (Al,Fe)xOs.2Si02.2HaO.  Intermediate  between  kaoliniU  and  chloropal. 
Monoclinic.  In  microscopic  hexagonal  plates.  Soft.  G.  »  2.  Color  pale  yellow.  Index 
a  little  higher  than  that  of  kaolinite.  Difficultly  fusible.  Decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid.    From  Faratsiho,  Madagascar. 

HALLGYSITE. 

Massive.    Clay-like  or  earthy. 

Fracture  conchoidal.  Hardly  plastic.  H.  =  1-2.  G.  =  2-Q-2-20.  Luster 
somewhat  pearly,  or  waxy,  to  dull.    Color  white,  grayish,  greenish,  yellowish^ 
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bluish,  reddish.    Translucent  to  opaque,  sometimes  be<x)ming  translucent  or 
even  transparent  in  water,  with  an  increase  of  one-fifth  in  weight. 

Var.  —  Ordinary.  Earthy  or  waxy  in  luster  and  opaque  oiaBsive.  GalapectiU  is  hal- 
loysite  of  Anjdeur,  Belgium.  PseudostealiU  is  an  impure  variety,  dark  green  m  color,  with 
H.  s  2;25.  G.  «  2*469^  IndianaUe  is  a  white  porcelain  clay  from  Lawrence  Co.,  Indiana, 
where  it  occurs  with  allophane  in  beds  four  to  ten  feet  thick. 

Smectile  is  greenish,  and  in  certain  states  of  humidity  appears  transparent  and  almost 
gelatinous;  it  is  from  (Jondd,  near  Houdan,  France. 

Bole  J  in  part,  may  belong  here;  that  is  those  colored,  imctuous  clays  containing  more 
or  less  iron  oxide,  which  also  have  about  24  p.  c.  of  water;  the  iron  gives  them  a  brownish, 
yellowish  or  redciish  color;  but  they  may  be  mixtures.  Here  belongs  Bergsei/e  (mountain- 
soap). 

Comp.  —  A  silicate  of  aluminium  (Al20i.2SiOs)  like  kaolinite,  but  amor- 
phous and  containing  more  water;  the  amount  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  the 
formula  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  H4AljSi20».HiO  or  2H,O.Al,03.2Si02.H,0 
=  Silica  43-5,  alumina  369,  water  19-6  =  100. 

Pyr^  etc.  —  Yields  water.  B.B.  infusible.  A  fine  blue  on  ignition  with  cobalt  solu- 
tion.   Decomposed  by  acids. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  often  in  veins  or  beds  of  ore,  as  a  secondary  product;  also  in  granite 
and  other  rocks,  being  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  some  aluminous  minerab. 

.  Termierite.    a  clay-like  substance  resembling  halloysite  of  uncertain  composition  from 
the  antimony  mines  of  Miramont,  France. 

Newtonite.  HsAlsSisOn.H/).  In  soft  white  compact  masses  resembling  kaolin. 
Found  on  Sneed's  Creek  in  the  northern  part  of  Newton  Co.,  Ark. 


Batcheloiote.  Al1Oa.2SiOs.H2O.  A  green  foliated  mineral  from  Mt.  Lyell  mine, 
Tasmania. 

Cimoiite.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium,  2AlsO».9SiOs.6HsO.  Amorphous  elay- 
like,  or  chalky.  Very  soft.  G.  »  2*18-2*30.  Color  white,  grayish  white,  redoish.  From 
the  island  of  Argentiera  (Kimolos  of  the  Greeks). 

Montmorillontte.  Probably  HiAlsSi^Ou.nHsO.  Massive,  clay-like.  Very  soft  and 
tender.  Luster  feeble.  Color  white  or  grayish  to  rose-red,  and  bluish;  also  pistachio-green. 
Unctuous.  MonimorilUmiie,  from  Montmorillon,  France,  is  rose-red.  ConfolensUe  is  paler 
rose-red;  from  Confolens,  Dept.  of  Charente  at  St.  Jean-de-Cole,  near  Thiviers. 

StolpeniU  is  a  clay  from  the  basalt  of  Stolpen,  Germany.    SapanUe  of  Nicklds  is  a  white, 

Elastic,  soap-Uke  clav  from  the  granite  from  which  issues  one  of  the  hot  springs  of  Plom- 
i^res,  France,  called  Soap  Spring;  it  was  named  tmegmatiU  by  Naumann. 

PYROPHYLLITE. 

Monoclinic?  Foliated,  radiated  lamellar  or  somewhat  fibrous;  also  granu- 
lar to  compact  or  ciyptocrystalline;  the  latter  sometimes  slaty. 

Cleavage:  basal,  eminent.  Laminae  flexible,  not  elastic.  Feel  greasy. 
H.  =  1-2.  G.  =  2*8-2*9.  Luster  of  folia  pearly;  of  massive  kinds  dull  and 
glistening.  Color  white,  apple-green,  grayish  and  brownish  green,  yellowish 
to  ocher-yellow,  grayish  white.  Subtransparent  to  opaque.  Optically  — . 
Bx  JL  cleavage.    Ax.  angle  large,  to  108°.    Mean  index,  1-58. 

Var.  —  (1)  Foliaied,  and  often  radiated,  closely  resembling  talc  in  color,  feel,  luster  and 
structure.  (2)  Compact  mwjtv^e,  white,  gra3ri8h  and  ^eenish,  somewhat  resembling  com- 
pact steatite,  or  French  chalk.  This  compact  variety  mcludes  part  of  what  has  gone  under 
the  name  of  agalmatoUte,  from  China;  it  is  used  for  slate-pencils,  and  is  sometimes  called 
pencUrsUme. 

Comp.  —  H2AljfSiOa)4  or  H20.Al,Oa.4Si02  =  Silica  667,  alumina  283, 
water  50  =  100. 

Pyr~.  etc  —  Yields  water,  but  only  at  a  high  temperature.  B.B.  whitens,  and  fuses 
with  difficulty  on  the  edges.    The  radiated  varieties  exfoliate  in  fan-like  forms,  swelling 
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up  to  many  times  the  origioal  volume  of  the  assay.  Moistened  with  cobalt  solution  and 
heated  gives  a  deep  blue  color  (alumina).  Partially  decomposed  by  sulphmic  acid,  and 
completely  on  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates. 

Difif.  —  Resembles  some  talc,  but  distinguished  by  the  reaction  for  alumina  with  cobalt 
solution. 

Obs.  —  Compact  pyrophyllite  is  the  material  or  base  of  some  schistose  rocks.  The  foli- 
ated variety  is  often  the  gangue  of  cyanite.  Occurs  in  the  Ural  Mts.;  at  Westanil,  Sweden; 
near  Ottrez,  Luxemburg;  Ouro  Preto,  Brazil. 

Also  in  white  stellate  a^egations  in  Cottonstone  Mt.,  Mecklenburg  Co.,  N.  C;  in 
Chesterfield  Dist..  S.  C,  with  lazulite  and  cyanite;  in  Lincoln  Co.,  Ga.,  on  Graves  Mt. 
The  compact  kind,  at  Deep  River.  N.  C,  is  extensively  used  for  making  slate-pencils  and 
resembles  the  so-called  agalmatolite  or  pagodite  of  China,  often  used  for  ornamental 
carvings. 

Use.  —  For  the  same  purposes  as  talc,  which  see. 

ALLOPHANE. 

Amorphous.  In  incrustations;  usually  thin,  with  a  mammillary  surface, 
and  hyalite-like;  sometimes  stalactitic.    Occasionally  almost  pulverulent. 

Fracture  imperfectly  conchoidal  and  shining,  to  earthy.  Very  brittle. 
H.  =  3.  G.  =  1*85-1 -89.  Luster  vitreous  to  subresinous;  bright  and  waxy 
internally.  Color  pale  sky-blue,  sometimes  greenish  to  deep  green,  brown, 
yellow  or  colorless.    Streak  uncolored.     Translucent,     n  =  1-49. 

Comp.  —  Hydrous  aluminium  silicate,  Al2Si06.5H20  =  Silica  238,  alu- 
mina 40*5,  water  357  =  100.  Some  analyses  give  6  equivalents  of  water  = 
Silica  22-2,  alumina  37*8,  water  400  =  100. 

Impurities  are  often  present.  The  coloring  matter  of  the  blue  variety  is  due  to  traces 
of  chrysocolla,  and  substances  intermediate  between  allophane  and  chrysocolla  (mixtures) 
are  not  uncommon.  The  green  variety  is  colored  by  malachite,  and  the  yellowish  and 
brown  by  iron. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  Yields  much  water  in  the  closed  tube.  B.B.  crumbles  but  is  infusible. 
Gives  a  blue  color  on  i^ition  with  cobalt  solution.     Gelatinizes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs.  —  Allophane  is  regarded  as  a  result  of  the  decomposition  of  some  aluminous  sili- 
cate (feldspar,  etc.);  and  it  often  occurs  incrusting  fissures  or  cavities  in  mines,  especially 
those  of  copper  and  limonite,  and  even  in  beds  of  coal. 

Named  from  aWoty  oiher^  and  ^ifco^m,  to  appear,  in  allusion  to  its  change  of  appear- 
ance under  the  blowpipe. 

Melite.  2(Al,Fe)20s.SiOa.8H»0.  In  imperfect  prisms.  Stalactitic,  massive.  H.  =  3. 
G.  »  2*2.    Color  bluish  brown.    Inftisible.    From  Saalfield,  Thuringia. 

CoUyrite.  2Al2O3.SiOj.9H2O.  A  clay-like  mineral,  white,  with  a  glimmering  luster, 
greasy  feel,  and  adhering  to  the  tongue.    G.  =  2-2  -16.        From  Eaquerra  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Schrfitterite.  SAUOs.SSiOj.SOHsO.  Resembles  allophane;  sometimes  like  gum  in 
appearance.  H.  «  3-3*5.  G.  =  1  •95-2*05.  Color  pale  ^een  or  yellowish.  FromDoUin- 
^  mountain,  near  Freienstein,  in  Stjoia;  at  the  Falls  of  Little  River,  on  the  Sand  Mt., 
Cherokee  Co.,  Ala. 

rhe  following  are  clay-like  minerals  or  mineral  substances:   SinopiUj  smectite^  caUinUe. 


Cenosite.  H4Ca2(Y,Er)2CSi40i7.  Orthorhombic.  G.  =  3'38.  Color  yellowish  brown. 
From  Hittero,  Norway;  Nordmark,  Sweden. 

Britholite.  A  complex  silicate  and  phosphate  of  the  cerium  metals  and  calcium.  Hex- 
agonal. In  minute  crystals.  H.  =  5*5.  G.  =  4*4.  Color  brown.  From  nepheline 
syenite  region  of  Julianehaab,  South  Greenland. 

Erikite.  Composition  uncertain;  essentially  a  silicate  and  phosphate  of  the  cerium 
metals.  Orthorhombic.  In  prismatic  crystals.  H.  =  5"5.  G.  -  3*5.  Color  light  yel- 
low-brown to  dark  gray-brown.     From  nepheline-syenite  in  South  Greenland. 

nazolite.  3CaO.Al20:t.2(Si02,C02).2H20.  Isometric.  In  minute  dodecahedrons. 
H.  =  65.    G.  =  313.    Colorless  to  light  yellow,    n  =  171.    From  Crestmore,  Cal. 
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ThamnaMte.  CaSiOt.CaCX)s.CaS04.15HsO.  Masave,  compact,  crystalline.  Cleavage 
in  traces.     H.  =  3*5.    G.  -  1-877.    Color  white.    Uniaxial,  ~.    «  =  1-607.    c  =  1-468. 

o 

Occurs  filling  cavities  and  crevices  at  the  Bjelke  mine,  near  Areskuta,  Jemtland,  Sweden; 
at  first  soft  but  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Also  in  fibrous  crystalline  masses  at  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J.;  from  Beaver  Co.,  Utah. 

Sfntfrite.  2CaiSi04.CaCOt.  Probablv  monoclinic.  In  granular  cleavable  masses. 
H.  =>  5.  Color  pale  gray.  /)  -  1*67.  Infusible.  From  contact  lone  between  limestone 
and  diorite  in  Velardefia  mining  district,  Mexico. 

Uranoi^iane.  Uranotil.  CaO.2UOs.2SiOs.6HsO.  In  radiated  aggregations;  massive, 
fibrous.  G.  =  3-81-3-90.  Color  yellow.  Biaxial,-.  Indices,  1-650-1 670.  From  the 
granite  of  Kupferberg,  Silesia.  Uranotil  occurs  at  Wdlsendorf,  Bavaria;  Mitchell  Co.. 
N.C. 

Dixenite.  MnSi03.2Mns(OH)AsOs.  Hexagonal.  In  aggregates  of  thin  folia. 
H.  »  3-4.  Basal  cleavage.  Color  nearly  black,  red  by  transmitted  light.  Optically 
+  .    n  »  1*96.    From  Langban,  Sweden. 

Bakerite.  A  hydrated  calcium  borosilicate,  8Ca0.5BiOs.6SiO}.6HsO.  In  compact 
masses  resembling  un^^lazed  porcelain.  H.  »  4-5.  G.  »  2-7-2*9.  Color  white.  Fusible. 
From  borax  deposits  in  Mohave  desert,  16  miles  N.  E.  of  Daggett,  San  Bernardino  Co., 
Cal.  

CHRYSOCOLLA. 

ft 

Ciyptocrystalline;  often  opal-like  or  enamel-like  in  texture;  earthy.  In^ 
crusting  or  filling  seams.  Sometimes  botryoidal.  In  microscopic  acicular 
crystals  from  Mackay,  Idaho. 

Fracture  conchoidal.  Rather  sectile;  translucent  varieties  brittle.  H.  ^ 
2-4.  G.  =  2-2*238.  Luster  vitreous,  shining,  earthy.  Color  mountain- 
green,  bluish  green,  passing  into  sky-blue  and  turquois-blue;  brown  to  black 
when  impure.  Streak,  when  pure,  white.  Translucent  to  opaque.  Crystals 
from  Idaho  gave:  Uniaxial, +;  «  =  1*46;  €  =  1*57;  weakly  pleochroic, 
03  =  colorless,  €  =  pale  blue-green. 

Comp.  —  True  chrysoooUa  appears  to  correspond  to  CuSiOj.2HsO  = 
Silica  34 '3,  copper  oxide  45*2,  water  20*5  =  100,  the  water  being  double  that  of 
dioptase. 

Composition  varies  much  through  impurities;  free  silica,  also  alumina,  black  oxide  of 
copper,  oxide  of  iron  (or  limonite)  and  oxide  of  manganese  may  be  present;  the  color  con- 
sequentl^r  varies  from  bluish  green  to  brown  and  black.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
composition  of  most  chrysocolla  is  not  definite  but  that  it  is  usually  in  the  torm  of  a  mineral 
gel  with  copper  oxide,  silica  and  water  occurring  in  var3ring  proportions  according  to  the 
conditions  of  formation. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  blackens  and  vields  water.  B.B.  decrepitates^  colors  the 
flame  emerald-green,  but  is  infusible.  With  the  fluxes  ^es  the  reactions  for  copper. 
With  soda  and  charcoal  a  globule  of  metalUc  copper.  Decomposed  by  acids  without 
gelatinixation. 

Obs.  —  Accompanies  other  copper  ores,  occurring  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  veins. 
Found  in  copper  mmes  in  Cornwall,  England;  Hungary;  Siberia;  Saxony;  South  Australia; 
Chile,  etc. 

In  the  United  States,  similarly  at  the  Schuyler's  mines,  X.  J.;  at  Morgantown,  Pa.;  at 
the  Clifton  mines,  Graham  Co.,  in  Gila  Co.,  Arts.;  Emma  mine,  Utah.  In  crystals  from 
Mackay,  Idaho. 

Chrysocolla  is  from  xpvtros,  goldy  and  icoXXa,  glue^  and  was  the  name  of  a  material  used 
in  soldering  gold.    The  name  is  often  applied  now  to  borax,  which  is  so  employed. 

Use.  —  Chrysocolla  may  serve  as  a  minor  ore  of  copper. 

Shattuckite.  2CuSi03.H/).  Compact,  granular,  fibrous.  G.  »  3-8.  Color  blue. 
Indices,  1*73-1 '80.  Pleochroic,  dark  to  light  blue.  Found  at  Shattuck  mine,  Bisbee, 
Ariz.,  forming  pseudomorphs  after  rruUachite. 

Bisbeeite.  CuSiOi.HjO.  Orthorhombic,  fibrous.  Color  pale  blue  to  nearly  white; 
Elongation  of  fibers  positive.  Indices  1*59  to  1*65.  Pleochroic,  very  pale  green  to  pale 
clive^rown.  Found  at  Shattuck  mine  at  Bisbee,  Ariz.,  resulting  from  the  hydration  of 
shathickite. 
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CHLOROPAL. 

Compact  massive,  with  an  opal-Uke  appearance;  earthy. 

H.  =  2'5-4'5.  G.  =  1*727-1  "870,  earthy  varieties,  the  second  a  conchoidal 
specimen;  2-105,  Ceylon.  Color  greenish  yellow  and  pistachio-green. 
Opaque  to  subtranslucent.  Fragile.  Fracture  conchoidal  and  splintery 
to  earthy.    Adheres  feebly  to  the  tongue. 

Var.  —  Chlcropal  has  the  above-mentioned  characters,  and  was  named  from  the  Hunga- 
rian mineral  occurring  at  Unghwar. 

Nantronite  is  pale  straw-yeUow  or  canary-yellow,  and  greenish,  with  an  unctuous  fed; 
flattens  and  grows  lumpy  imder  the  pestle,  and  is  polished  by  friction;  from  Nontron, 
Dept.  of  Doraogne,  France.  Pinguite  is  siskin-  and  oil-green,  extremely  soft,  like  laew- 
made  soap,  with  a  slightly  resinous  luster,  not  adhering  to  the  tongue:  from  Wolkenstein 
in  Saxony.  Graminite  has  a  grass-green  color  (whence  the  name),  and  occurs  at  Menaen- 
berg,  in  the  Siebengebirge,  Germany;  in  thin  fibrous  seams,  or  as  delicate  lamells. 

Comp.  —  A  hydrated  silicate  of  ferric  iron,  perhaps  with  the  general 
formula  H6Fe2(Si04)8.2H20  or  FejOa.SSiOa.SHjO  =  Silica  41-9,  iron  sesqui- 
oxide  37 -2,  water  20*9  =  100.    Alumina  is  present  in  some  varieties. 

The  water  and  silica  both  vary  much.  The  Hun^purian  chloropal  occurs  mixed  with 
opal,  and  graduates  into  it,  and  this  accounts  for  the  high  silica  of  some  of  its  analyses. 

Obs.  —  Localities  mentioned  above.  Chloropal  occurs  also  at  Meenser  Steinberg  near 
Gdttingen,  Germany;  pinguite  at  Sternberg,  Moravia.  On  Lehigh  Mt.,  Pa.,  south  of 
Allentown,  occurs  in  connection  with  iron  deposits.  From  Palmetto  Mts.,  Esmeralda  Co., 
Nev. 

HcBFBiUTE.    An  iron  silicate  near  chloropal.    Color  green.    From  Kfitx,  Bohemia. 

Miillerite.  ZamJboninite,  FeiSi«Ot.2H30.  Massive.  Resembles  nontronite.  Soft. 
G.  =  2*0.    Color  yellowish  green.    Infusible.    From  Nontron,  Dordogne,  France. 

Hisingerite.  A  hydrated  ferric  silicate,  of  uncertain  composition.  Amorphous,  com- 
pact. Fracture  conchoid^d.  H.  =3.  G.  =  2*5-3*0.  Luster  greasy.  Color  black  to 
orownish  black.  Streak  yellowish  brown.  From  Riddarh3rttan,  Tunaberg,  Sweden; 
L&ngban,  etc.,  Norway;  from  Greenland. 

Morendte.  A  hydrated  ferric  silicate  of  uncertain  composition.  Fibrous.  Color 
brownish  yellow.    From  Morenci,  Ariz. 


The  following  are  hydrous  manganese  silicates. 

Bementite.  H4Mni(Si04)4.  Orthorhombic.  Cleavages  ||  to  three  pinacoids.  In  soft 
radiated  masses  resembling  pyrophyllite.  G.  »  2 '981.  Color  pale  grayish  yellow.  From 
the  zinc  mines  of  Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J. 

Ectropite.  MnxSi«028.7HsO.  Monoclinic(?).  In  thin  tabular  crjrstals.  Good  cleavage. 
H.  =  4.    G.  =  2*46.    Color  brown.   Opaque.    Indices,  1*62-1 '63.    From  L&ngban,  Sweden. 

Agnolite.  HiMnii(SiOs)4.HsO.  Name  given  to  the  manganese  silicate  occurring  as 
part  of  the  material  from  Schemnitz,  Hungary,  known  as  manganocaldte.    Triclinic.    In 

radiating  fibrous  masses.    Color  flesh-red  to  rose.    H.  »  5.     G.  ~  3*0. 

m 

Orientite.  Ca4Mn4(Si04)6.4HsO.  Orthorhombic.  Radiating  prismatic.  Brown  to 
black.  Transparent  to  opaque.  H.  =  4'5-5.  G.  —  3.  Optically  +.  a  =«  1*758. 
fi  =  1*776.    y  =  1*795.     From  Oriente  Province,  Cuba. 

Hodgkinsonite.  3(Zn,Mn)O.Si02.H20.  Monoclinic.  In  acute  pyramidal  crystals. 
Perfect  basal  cleavage.  H.  =  4*5-5.  G.  =  3*91.  Color,  bright  pink  to  reddish  brown, 
n  »  1*73.    Decrepitates  and  then  fuses  readily.     Soluble  in  acids.     From  Franklin,  N.  J. 

Gajgeite.  —  A  hydrous  silicate  of  manganese,  magnesium  and  zinc,  8RO.3Si08.2HjO.  In 
radiating  groups  of  needle-like  crystals.    Colorless  and  transparent.    From  Franklin,  N.  J. 

Caryopilite.  Approximately  4MnO.3SiOx.3H20.  In  stalactitic  and  reniform  shapes. 
G.  =  2*83-2*91.    Color  brown.    From  the  Harstig  mine  near  Pajsberg,  Sweden. 

Neotocite.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  man^nese  and  iron,  of  doubtful  composition,  U8U-> 
ally  derived  from  the  alteration  of  rhodonite.  Amorphous.  Color  black  to  dark  brown 
and  liver-brown. 
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Seariesite.  NaB(SiOi)t.HsO.  Monoclinic  (?).  In  minute  spherulites  composed  of 
radiating  fibers.  Ck>lor  white.  Indices.  1*52-1*53.  Fusible.  Decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.    Found  at  Searles  Lake,  San  Bernardino  Co.,  Cal. 

Colerainite.  4Mg0.i\itOs.2SiOi.5HsO.  Hexagonal.  In  minute,  thin,  hexagonal  plates. 
H.  =  2-5-3.  G.  =  2*51.  Colorless  or  white.  Optically  -f .  Index,  1*56.  Found  in  Black 
Lake  area,  Coleraine  township,  Quebec. 

Tabtarkaite.  a  complex  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium,  magnesium,  etc.  Tabular 
crystala.  G.  —  2*7.  Color  dark  |p*ay  to  black.  Uniaxial,  +>  In  limestone  on  the  Tar- 
tarka  river,  Yenisei  District,  Siberia. 

ITANO-SILICATES,  TITANATES 

This  section  includes  the  common  calcium  titano-silicate,  Titanite;  also  a 
nimiber  of  silicates  which  contain  titanium,  but  whose  relations  are  not  dto 
gether  clear;  further  the  titanate,  Perovskite,  and  niobo-titanate,  Dysanalyte, 
which  is  intermediate  between  Perovskite  and  the  species  Pyrochlore,  Micro- 
lite,  Koppite  of  the  following  section. 

In  general  the  part  played  by  titanium  in  the  many  silicates  in  which  it  enters  is  more 
or  less  uncertain.  It  is  probably  in  most  cases,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  be  taken 
as  replacing  the  silicon;  in  others,  however,  it  seems  to  play  the  part  of  a  bafiic  element;  in 
schonomite  (p.  510)  it  may  enter  in  both  relations. 


TITANITE.    Sphene. 

Monoclinic.    Axes  a:b  :c  =  0-7547 
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Twins:  tw.  pi.  a  (100)  rather  common,  both  contact-twins  and  cruciform 
penetration-twins.     Crystals  very  varied  in  habit;   often  wedge-shaped  and 
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flattened  |l  c  (001);   also  prismatic.    Sometimes  massive,  compact;   rarely 
lamellar. 

Cleavage:  m  (110)  rather  distinct;  a  (100),  I  (Tl2)  imperfect;  in  greeiio- 
vite,  n  (HI)  easy,  t  (111)  less  so.  Parting  often  easy  1 1  rj  (221)  due  to  twinning 
lamellae.  H.  =  5-5'5.  G.  =  3-4-3-56.  Luster  adamantine  to  resinous. 
Color  brown,  gray,  yellow,  green,  rose-red  and  black.  Streak  white,  slightly 
reddish  in  greenovite.    Transparent  to  opaque. 

Pleochroism  in  general  rather  feeble,  but  distinct  in  deep-colored  kinds: 
Z,  red  with  tinge  of  yellow;  Y,  yellow,  often  greenish;  X,  nearly  colorless. 
Optically  +  .  Ax.  pi.  ||  6  (010).  Bx  nearly  ±  x  (102),  i.e.,  Bx  A  c  axis  = 
+  51°.  Dispersion  p  >  v  very  large,  and  hence  the  peculiarity  of  the  axial 
interference-figure  in  white  light.  Axial  angles  variable.  2V  =  27°.  a  = 
1-900.    /3  -  1-907.     7  =  2034. 

Var.  —  Ordinary,  (a)  Tilanite;  brown  to  black,  the  original  being  thus  colored,  also 
opaque  or  subtranslucent.  (6)  Sphene  (named  from  a^rjpf  a  wedge);  of  light  shades,  as 
yellow,  greenish,  etc.,  and  often  translucent;  the  original  was  yellow.  LigtarUe  is  an  apple- 
green  sphene.  Spinlhere  (or  Semeline)  a  greenish  kind.  Lederile  is  brown,  opaque,  or  sub- 
translucent,  of  the  form  in  Fig.  960. 

TUanomorphile  is  a  white  mostly  granular  alteration-product  of  rutile  and  ilmenite,  not 
unconunon  in  certain  crystalline  rocks;   here  also  belongs  most  leucoxene  (see  p.  418). 

Manganesian;  Greenovite.  Red  or  rose-colored,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  httle  man- 
ganese; from  St.  Marcel,  Piedmont,  Italy:  from  Jothv^d  in  Ndnikot,  India. 

Containing  yttrium  or  cerium.    Here  oelong  grothitCt  atsheditCj  eucolite-4itanite, 

Comp.  —  CaTiSiOfi  or  CaO.TiOj.SiOj  =  Silica  30-6,  titanium  dioxide 
40*8,  lime  28*6  =  100.  Iron  is  present  in  varying  amounts,  sometimes  man- 
ganese and  also  yttrium  in  some  kinds. 

P3rr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  some  varieties  change  color,  becoming  yellow,  and  fuse  at  3  with 
intumescence,  to  a  yellow,  brown  or  black  glass.  With  borax  they  afford  a  dear  yellowish 
green  glass.  Imperfectly  soluble  in  heated  hydrochloric  acid;  and  if  the  solution  be  con- 
centrated along  with  tin,  it  assumes  a  fine  violet  color.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  in  R.  F. 
gives  a  violet  bead:  varieties  containing  much  iron  require  to  be  treated  with  the  flux  on 
charcoal  with  metaiUc  tin.     Completely  decomposed  by  sulphuric  and  hydrofluoric  acids. 

Diff .  —  Characterized  by  its  ODlique  crvstaltization,  a  wedge-shaped  form  common ;  by 
resinous  (or  adamantine)  luster;  haraness  less  than  that  of  staurolite  and  g^'eater  than  that 
of  sphalerite.  The  reaction  for  titanium  is  distinctive,  but  less  so  in  varieties  containing 
much  iron. 

Micro.  —  Distinguished  in  thin  sections  by  its  acute-angled  form,  often  lozenge-shaped; 
its  generally  pale  brown  tone;  very  high  rehef  and  remarkable  birefringence,  causing  the 
section  to  show  white  of  the  higher  order;  by  its  biaxial  character  (showing  many  lenmis- 
cate  curves) :   and  by  its  great  dispersion,  which  produces  colored  hyperbolas. 

Artif.  —  Titanite  is  apparently  produced  artificially  only  with  difficulty.  It  has  been 
obtained  by  fusing  together  silica  and  titanic  oxide  with  calcium  chloride. 

Obs.  —  Titanite,  as  an  accessory  component,  is  widespread  as  a  rock  forming  mineral, 
though  confined  mostly  to  the  acidic  fcldspathic  i^eous  rocks;  it  is  much  more  common 
in  the  plutonic  granular  types  than  in  the  volcanic  forms.  Thus  it  is  found  in  the  more 
basic  hornblende  granites,  syenites,  and  dioritcs,  and  is  especially  common  and  character- 
istic in  the  nephelite-syenites.  It  occurs  also  in  the  metamorphic  rocks  and  especially  in 
the  schists,  gneisses,  etc.,  rich  in  magnesia  and  iron  and  in  certain  granular  limestones.  It 
is  also  found  in  beds  of  iron  ore;  commonly  associated  minerals  arc  pyroxene,  amphibole, 
chlorite,  scapolite,  zircon,  apatite,  etc.  In  cavities  in  gneiss  and  granite,  it  often  accom- 
panies adularia,  smoky  quartz,  apatite,  chlorite,  etc. 

Occurs  at  various  points  m  the  Grisons,  Switzerland,  associated  with  feldspar  and 
chlorite;  Tavetsch;  Binnental;  in  the  St.  Gothard  region;  Zermatt  in  the  Valais;  Mader- 
anertal  in  Uri;  also  elsewhere  in  the  Alps;  in  Daupnin6  (spinthbre),  France;  in  Italy  at 
Ala  (ligurite)  and  at  St.  Marcel,  in  Piedmont;  at  Schwarzenstcin  and  Rothenkopf  m  the 
Zillertal,  Pfitsch,  Tjrol;  Zoptau,  Moravia;  near  Tavistock.  England;  near  Tremadoc,  in 
North  Wales;  from  Kragero  and  in  titanic  iron  at  Arendal,  Norway;  with  magnetite  at 
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Nordmai^,  Sweden;  Aehmatovak,  Ural  Mts.  OccasioiiaUy  found  among  Tolcank  lodoB, 
as  at  Lake  Laadi  {temeiine)  and  at  Andemach  on  the  Rhine. 

In  Me.f  in  fine  crystals  at  Sandford.  In  Mass.,  in  sneisB,  in  the  east  part  of  Lee;  at 
Bolton  with  pyroxene  and  scapolite  in  limestone.  In  N.  Y.,  at  Roger's  Rock  <m  Iske 
George,  abundant  in  small  brown  crystals;  at  Gouvemeur,  in  black  crsrstals  in  granular 
limestone;  in  Diana  near  Natural  Bridge,  Lewis  Co.,  in  large  dark  brown  crystals,  among 
which  is  the  variety  lederiU;  at  Roasie,  Fine,  Pitcaim,  St.  lawrence  Co.;  in  Orange  Co., 
in  limestone;  near  Edenville,  in  light  l»own  crystals  in  limestone;  at  Brewster,  at  the 
Tilly  Foster  iron  mine.  In  X.  J.,  at  Franklin  Furnace,  honey-ydk>w.  In  Pa.,  Bucks  Co. 
three  miles  west  of  Attleboro*,  aaaociated  with  woUastonite  and  graphite.  In  N.  C.  at 
Statesville,  Iredell  Co.,  yellowish  white  with  sunstone;  also  Buncombe  Co.,  Alexander  Co., 
and  other  points. 

Occurs  m  Canada  in  Quebec  at  Grenville,  Aigenteuil  Co. ;  also  Buckingham,  Templeton, 
Wakefield,  Hull,  Ottawa  Co.;  in  Ontario  at  North  Burgess,  honey-yellow;  near  Eganville, 
Renfrew  Co.,  in  very  large  dark  brown  crystals  with  apatite,  amphibole,  xircon. 

MolengraafBte.  A  titano-silicate  of  lime  and  soda.  Monoclinic(?).  In  imperfect  pris- 
matic crystals.  Cleavage  (100)  perfect.  Color  yellow-brown.  Indices,  1*7^-1*77.  Aom 
a  rode,  ''lujaurite,"  in  Pilandmrg,  near  Rustenbeig,  Transvaal. 

KeiDuimte.  A  titano-sUicate  of  calcium,  aluminium,  ferric  iron,  and  the  yttrium 
metals.  Crystals  near  titanite  in  habit  and  angles.  H.  »  6*5.  G.  —  Z'S2-^'77.  Cdk)r 
brownish  black.     From  near  Arendal,  Norway. 

Tscheffkinite.  A  titano-silicate  of  the  cerium  metals,  iron,  etc.,  but  an  alteraticm 
product^  more  or  less  heterogeneous,  and  the  composition  of  the  original  mineral  is  very 
uncertam.  Massive,  amorphous.  H.  =  5-5*5.  G.  =  4  •508-4 '549.  Color  velvet-black. 
From  the  Ilmen  mountains  in  the  Ural  Mts.  Also  from  South  India,  KaniamiJai  Hill, 
Salem  district.  An  isolated  mass  weighmg  20  lbs.  has  been  foimd  on  Hat  Credc,  near  Mas- 
sie's  Mills,  Nelscxi  Co.,  Va.;  also  found,  south  of  this  point,  in  Bedford  Co. 

AstrophvQite.  Probably  R4R4TifSiO«)«  with  R  =>  H,  Na,  K,  and  R  =  Fe,  Mn  chiefly, 
including  also  FeiOt.  Orthorhombic.  In  dongated  crystals;  also  in  thin  strips  or  blades; 
sometimes  in  stellate  groups.  Cleavage:  b  (010)  perfect  uke  mica,  but  laminae  brittle. 
H.  =  3.  G.  »  3*3-3*4.  Luster  submctallic,  pearly.  Color  bronxe-yellow  to  goId-yelk>w. 
Optically  +.     Indices.  1*678-1*733. 

Occurs  on  the  small  islands  in  the  Langesund  fiord,  near  Brevik,  Norway,  in  daec^te- 
syenite,  embedded  in  feldspar,  with  catapleiite,  legirite,  black  mica,  etc.  Similarly  at 
KangerdluaiBuk  and  Narsarsuk,  Greenland.  Also  with  arfvedsonite  and  xircon  at  St. 
Peter's  Dome,  Pike's  Peak,  £1  Paso  Co.,  Col. 


Johnstmpite.  A  silicate  of  the  cerium  metals,  calcium  and  sodium  chiefly,  with  titan- 
ium and  fluorine.  In  prismatic  monoclinic  crystals.  G.  »  3*29.  Color  brown^  green. 
Index,  1*646.    From  near  Baricevik,  Norway. 

Mosandnte.    Near  johnstrupite  in  form  and  composition  and  from  the  same  legioa. 

Rinldte,  also  near  johnstrupite*  is  from  Greenland. 

Narsarsokite.  A  highly'  acidic  titano-silicate  of  ferric  iron  and  sodium.  TetragonaL 
In  tabular  crystals.  Fine  prismatic  cleavage.  H.  =  7.  G.  =  2*7.  Color  honey-yellow, 
on  weathering  brownish  fotiy  or  ocher-yellow.  w  =  1*55.  Fusible.  In  pegmatite  at 
Narsarsuk,  southern  Greenland. 

ITeptunite.  A  titano-silicate  of  iron  (manganese)  and  the  alkah  metals.  In  prismatic 
monoclinic  crj'stals.  H.  =  5-6.  G.  =  3*23.  Color  black.  Streak,  cinnamon-brown. 
Mean  index,  1*70.  Pleochroic,  yellow  to  deep-red.  Found  at  Narsarsuk  and  elsewhere, 
southern  Greenland,  and  at  the  benitoite  locality  in  San  Benito  Co.,  Cal.  (originally  callea 
earlonle). 

Benttqite.  BaTLSijOt.  Hexagonal,  trigonal  (ditrigonal-bipyramidal).  In  crystals 
with  p(lOTl)  prominent.  H.  —  6-2-6'5.  G  .»  3*6.  Color  sappnu-e-blue  to  light  blue  and 
coloriesB.  Transparent.  Strongly  dichroic,  deep  blue  to  colorless.  <a  ~  1*77.  Fusible 
at  3.  Found  associated  with  neplunUe  and  ntUrolite  near  the  headwaters  of  the  &m  Benito 
River  in  San  Benito  Co.,  Cal. 

Leucosphenite.  Na4BarTiO)3rSitOt)s.  Monoclinic.  In  minute  wedge^haped  crystals. 
Distinct  cleavage.  H.  »  6*5.  G.  »  30.  Color  white.  ^  »  1*66.  Difficultly  fusible. 
From  Narsarsuk,  southern  Greenland. 
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Lorenzenite.  Nat(TiO)2Sis07.  Contains  considerable  zirconia.  Orthorhombic.  In 
minute  acicular  crystals.  Distinct  cleavage.  H.  «  6.  G.  «  3*4.  /3  about  1*78.  Fusible. 
From  Narsar^uk,  southern  Greenland. 

Joaquinite.  A  titano-silicate  of  calcium  and  iron.  Orthorhombic.  Color,  honey- 
yellow.    Associated  with  benitaUe  from  San  Benito  Co.,  Cal. 


PEROVSKITB.    Perofskite. 

Isomjetric  or  pseudo-isometric.  Crystals  in  general  (Ural  Mts.,  Zermatt, 
Switzerland)  cubic  in  habit  and  often  highly  modified,  but  the  faces  often 
irregularly  distributed.  Cubic  faces  striated  parallel  to  the  edges  and  appar- 
ently penetration-twins,  as  if  of  pyritohedral  individuals.  Also  in  renifonn 
masses  showing  small  cubes. 

Cleavage:  cubic,  rather  perfect.  Fracture  uneven  to  subconchoidal. 
Brittle.  H.  =  5'5.  G.  =  4-017^ '039.  Luster  adamantine  to  metallic-ada- 
mantine. Color  pale  yellow,  honey-yellow,  orange-yellow,  reddish  brown, 
grayish  black.  Streak  colorless,  grayish.  Transparent  to  opaque.  Usually 
exhibits  anomalous  double  refraction.    Mean  index,  about  2'38. 

Geometrically  considered,  perovskite  conforms  to  the  isometric  system;  optically,  how- 
ever, it  is  uniformly  biaxial  and  usually  positive.  The  molecular  structure  (also  as  devel- 
opea  by  etching)  seems  to  correspond  to  orthorhombic  symmetry.    Cf .  Art.  429. 

Comp.  —  Calcium  titanate,  CaTiOs  =  Titanium  dioxide  58-9,  lime  41-1 
=  100.    Iron  is  present  in  small  amount  replacing  the  calcium. 

I^.,  etc.  —  In  the  forceps  and  on  charcoal  infusible.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  in  O.F. 
dissolves  easily,  giving  a  greenish  bead  while  hot,  which  becomes  colorless  on  cooling;  in 
R.F.  the  bead  changes  to  grayish  green,  and  on  cooling  assumes  a  violet-blue  color.  En- 
tirely decoinposed  by  boiling  sulphuric  acid. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  small  crystals,  associated  with  chlorite,  and  magnetic  iron  in  chlorite 
slate,  at  Achmatovsk,  near  Zlatoust,  in  the  Ural  Mts.;  at  ochelinsen  in  the  Kaiserstuhl, 
Germany,  in  granular  limestone;  in  the  valley  of  Zermatt,  Switzerland,  near  the  Flndelen 
elacier;  at  Wildkreuzjoch,  between  Pfitsch  and  Pfunders  in  Tyrol,  Austria;  various 
localities,  Piedmont,  Italy.  Sometimes  noted  in  microscopic  octahedral  crystals  as  a  rock 
constituent;  thus  in  nephelite-  and  melilite-basalts:  also  m  serpentine  (altered  peridotite) 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  in  igneous  rocks,  Beaver  Creek,  Gunnison  Co.,  Col. 

Knopite.  Near  perovskite  but  contains  cerium.  In  black  isometric  crystals.  From 
Alnd,  Sweden. 

Dysanalyte.  A  titano-niobate  of  calcium  and  iron,  like  perovskite  with  lime  replaced 
to  some  extent  by  iron,  etc.  Pseudo-isometric,  probably  orthorhombic.  In  cubic  crystals. 
Color,  iron-black.  From  the  granular  limestone  of  Vo^burg,  Kaiserstuhl,  Baden,  Ger- 
many. Has  previously  been  called  perovskite.  but  is  m  fact  intermediate  between  the 
titanate,  perovskite,  and  the  niobates,  pyrocnlore  and  koppite.  From  Mte.  Sonmia, 
Vesuvius. 

A  related  mineral,  which  has  also  long  passed  as  perovskite,  occurs  with  magnetite, 
brookite,  rutile,  etc.,  at  Magnet  Cove,  Ark.  It  is  in  octahedrons  or  cubo-octahedrons, 
black  or  brownish  black  in  color  and  submetallic  in  luster. 

See  also  the  allied  titanate,  bixbyite,  mentioned  on  p.  425. 

Geikielite.  Magnesium  iron  titanate,  (Mg,Fe)Ti08.  Hexagonal,  rhombohedral.  Usu- 
ally massive,  as  rolled  pebbles.  H.  =6.  G.  =  4.  Color  bluish  or  brownish  black. 
Index,  very  high.     From  Ceylon. 

Delorenzite.  A  titanate  of  iron,  uranium  and  yttrium  of  uncertain  composition.  Or- 
thorhombic. Prismatic  habit.  Color  black.  Resinous  luster.  Found  in  pegmatite  at 
Graveggia,  Val  Vigezzo,  Piedmont,  Italy. 

Yttrocrasite.  A  hydrous  titanate  of  the  yttrium  earths  and  thorium.  Orthorhombic. 
H.  =  5'5r-6.  G.  =  4*8.  Black  color  with  pitchy  to  resinous  luster.  Infusible.  Found 
in  Burnet  Co.,  three  miles  east  of  Barringer  Ilill,  Texas. 

Brannerite.  Essentially  (UO,TiO,U02)Ti03.  Prismatic  cr>'8tals  or  granular.  Black. 
Streak,  dark  greenish  brown.  H.  =  4*5.  G.  =  4'5-5'4.  Found  in  gold  placers,  Stanley 
Basin,  Idaho. 
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Oxygen  Salts 

3.  NIOBATES,  TANTALATES 

The  Niobates  (Columbates)  and  Tantalates  are  chiefly  salts  of  metaniobic 
and  metatantalic  acid,  RNb206  and  RTasOe;  also  in  part  P3rroniobates, 
RjNbjOr,  etc.  Titanium  is  prominent  in  a  number  of  the  species,  which  are 
hence  intermediate  between  the  niobates  and  titanates.  Niobiimi  and  tanta- 
lum also  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  few  rare  silicates,  as  wohlerite,  laven- 
ite,  etc. 

The  following  groups  may  be  mentioned: 

The  isometric  Pyrochlore  Group,  including  pyrochlore,  microUte,  etc. 
The  tetragonal  Fergubonite  Group,  including  fergusonite  and  sipylite. 
The  orthorhombic  Columbite  Group,  including  coliunbite  and  tantaUte. 
Also  the  orthorhombic  Samarskite  Group,  including  yttrotantalite,  samarsk- 
ite,  and  annerodite. 

The  species  belonging  in  this  class  are  for  the  most  part  rare,  and  are 
hence  but  briefly  described. 

PYROCHLORE. 

Isometric.    Conmionly  in  octanedrons;  also  in  grains. 

Cleavage:  octahedral,  sometimes  distinct.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Brittle. 
H.  =  5-5'5.  G,  =  4-2-4 '36.  Luster  vitreous  or  resinous,  the  latter  on  frac- 
ture surfaces.  Color  brown,  dark  reddish  or  blackish  brown.  Streak  light 
brown,  yellowish  brown.     Subtranslucent  to  opaque. 

Comp.  —  Chiefly  •  a  niobate  of  the  cerium  metals,  calcium  and  other 
bases,  with  also  titanium,  thorium,  fluorine.  Probably  essentially  a  metanio- 
bate  with  a  titanate,  RNb20e.R(Ti,Th)03;  fluorine  is  also  present. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  elaeolite-syenite  at  Fredriksv&m  and  Laurvik,  Norway;  on  the  island 
Lovo,  opposite  Brevik,  and  at  several  points  in  the  Langesund  fiord;  near  Miask  in  the  UraJ 
Mts.  Named  from  irup,  firey  and  x^<«'pos,  greeriy  because  B.B.  it  becomes  yellowish  green. 
A  variety  of  pyrochlore  from  near  Wausau,  Wis.,  has  been  called  marignacite. 

Neotantalite.     Composition    near    that    of    tantalite.     Isometric,    in    octahedrons. 

H.  =  6-6.    G.  =  5  2.    Color  clear  yellow.    Refractive  index,  1'9.    Found  with  kaolin 

at  Colettes  and  Echassi^es,  Dept.  TAllier,  France. 

n  II 

Chalcolamprite.    RNbsOeF2.RSi08.      Isometric.      In  small  octahedrons.      H.  —  5*5. 

G.  =  3*8.     Color  dark  gray-brown.      Crystal  faces  show  a  copper-red  metallic  iridescence. 

Occurs  sparingly  at  Narsarsuk,  South  Greenland.    Endeiolite  is  a  similar  mineral  from  the 

same  locality  supposed  to  have  the  same  composition  with  the  substitution  of  the  hydroxyl 

group  for  the  fluorine. 

Koppite.  E^ssentially  a  pyroniobate  of  cerium,  calcium^  etc.,  near  pyrochlore.  In 
minute  brown  dodecahedrons.  G.  «  4 '45-4 '56.  From  Schehngen,  Kaiserstuhl,  Germany, 
embedded  in  limestone. 

Hatchettolite.  A  tantaJo-niobate  of  uranium,  near  pjrrochlore.  In  octahedrons  with 
a  (100)  and  m  (311).  G.  =  4  77-4 '90.  Color  yellowish  brown.  Occurs  with  samarskite, 
at  the  mica  mines  of  Mitchell  Co.,  N.  C;  from  Mesa  Grande,  Cal. 

Samir^site.  A  niobate  of  uranium,  etc.  Isometric.  In  octahedrons.  G.  »  5  24. 
Color  golden-yellow.     From  Antsirabd,  on  Samiresy  Hill,  Madagascar. 

MicroUte.  Essentially  a  calcium  pyrotantalate,  Ca'iTa207,  but  containing  also  nio- 
bium, fluorine  and  a  variety  of  bases  in  small  amount.  Isometric.  Habit  octa- 
hedral; crystals  often  very  small  and  highly  modified.  H.  =  5*5.  G.  =  5'485-5*562; 
6*13  Virginia.  Color  pale  yellow  to  browTi,  rarely  hvacinth-red.  n  =  r94.  From 
Chesterfield,  Mass.,  in  albite;  Branchville,  Conn.;  Rumford,  Me.;  Uto,  Sweden;  Green- 
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land.    Also  in  fine  crystals  up  to  1  in.  in  diameter  at  the  mica  mines  at  Amdia  Cotirt- 
House,  Amelia  Co.,  Va. 

Ptrrhite.  Probably  a  niobate  related  to  pyrochlore,  and  perhaps  identical  with 
microlite.  Occurs  in  minute  orange-yellow  octahec&ons.  From  Alabashka,  near  Mursinka 
in  the  Ural  Mts. ;  from  Mte.  Somma,  Vesuvius. 

RiBOiUTE.  A  niobate  of  the  yttrium  metals.  Isotropic.  Color  yellow-brown. 
H.  »  6*5.    G.  »  4*18.    In  pegmatite  at  Risor,  Norway. 


FERGUSONITE.    Tyrite.    Bragite 

Tetragonal-pyramidal.  Axis  c  =  1*4643 .  Crystals  P3rramidal  or  pris- 
matic in  habit. 

Cleavage:  a  (111)  in  traces.  Fracture  subconchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  = 
5'5-6.  G.  =  6*8,  diminishing  to  4*3  when  largely  hydrated.  Luster  exter- 
nally dull,  on  the  fracture  brilliantly  vitreous  and  submetallic.  Color  brown- 
ish black;  in  thin  scales  pale  liver-brown.  Streak  pale  brown.  Subtrans- 
lucent  to  opaque.    Index,  2*19. 

Comp.  —  Essentially  a  metaniobate  (and  tantalate)  of  yttrium  with 
erbium,  ceriimi,  uranium,  etc.,  in  varying  amounts;  also  iron,  calcium,  etc. 


m  nx 


General  formula  R(Nb,Ta)04  with  R  =  Y,Er,Ce. 

Water  is  usually  present  and  sometimes  in  considerable  amount,  but  probably  not  an 
original  constituent;  the  specific'  gravity  falls  as  the  amount  increases. 

Obs.  —  From  Cape  FareweU  in  Greenland,  in  quartz;  also  at  Ytterby  and  K&rarfvet, 
Sweden.  From  near  Beforona,  Madagascar;  South  Africa;  Australia;  Ceylon;  Taka- 
yama,  Mino,  Japan.  Tyrite  is  associated  with  euxenite  at  Hampem3rr  on  the  island  of 
Trom6,  and  Helle  on  the  mainland,  Norway;  bragite  is  from  Helle,  NarestOj  etc.,  Norway. 

Found  in  the  United  States,  at  Rockport,-  Mass.,  in  granite;  m  the  Bnndletown  gold 
district,  Burke  Co.,  N.  C,  in  gold  washings;  with  zircon  in  Anderson  Co.,  S.  C;  at  the 
gadolinite  locality  in  liano  Co.,  Texas,  in  considerable  quantity. 

Sipylite.  A  niobate  of  erbium  chiefly,  also  the  cerium  metals,  etc.,  near  fergusonite 
in  form.  Rarely  in  octahedral  crystals.  UsuaUy  in  irre^ar  masses.  G.  »  4*89.  Color 
brownish  black  to  brownish  orange.    Occurs  sparingly  with  aUanite  in  Amherst  Co.,  Va. 


COLUMBITE-TANTALITE. 

Orthorhombic.    Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  0*8285  :  1  :  0-8898. 

yy"',  210  A  2T0  =  45**  0'.  cc,   001  A  021  =  60"  40'. 

mm"\  110  A  ITO  =  79"  17'.  ao,      100  A  111  =  51"  16'. 

yg',   130  A  130  =  43"  50'.  cm,   001  A  133  =  43"  48'. 

dk,   001  A  103  =  19"  42'.  ww',  133  A  T33  =  29"  57'. 

eg,   001  A  023  =  30"  41'.  um'",  133  A  l53  =  79"  54'. 

Twins:  tw.  pi.  e  (021)  common,  usually  contact-twins,  heart-shaped  (Pig. 
385,  p.  160),  also  penetration-twins;  further  tw.  pi.  q  (023)  rare  (Fig.  434,  p. 
169).  Cry^als  short  prismatic,  often  rectangular  prisms  with  the  three  pina- 
coids  prominent;  also  thin  tabular  ||  a  (100);  the  pyramids  often  but  slightly 
developed,  sometimes,  however,  acutely  terminated  by  u  (133)  alone.  Also  in 
large  groups  of  parallel  crystals,  and  massive. 

Cleavage:  a  (100)  rather  distinct;  6  (010)  less  so.  Fracture  subconchoidal 
to  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =6.  G.  =  5'3-7-3,  varying  with  the  composition 
(see  below).  Luster  submetallic,  often  very  brilliant,  sub-resinous.  Color 
iron-black,  grayish  and  brownish  black,  opaque;   rarely  reddish  brown  and 
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translucent;  frequently  iridescent.    Streak  dark  red  to  black. 
a  =  2-26.    0  =  2-29.    7  =  2-34. 

9cr 


Optically 


/^^ 


m 


Middletown 


Black  Hills 


Comp.  —  Niobate  and  tantalate  of  iron  and  manganese,  (Fe,Mn)(Xb» 
Ta)t06y  passing  by  insensible  gradations  from  normal  Columbfte,  the  nearly 
pure  niobate,  to  normal  Tantaute,  the  nearly  pure  tantalate.  The  iron  and 
manganese  also  vary  widely.  Tin  and  tungsten  are  present  in  small  amount. 
The  percentage  composition  for  FeXbjOi  =  Niobium  pentoxide  82-7,  iron 
protoxide  17*3  =  100;  for  FeTatOt  =  Tantalum  pentoxide  86*1,  iron  protox- 
ide 13-9  =  100. 

In  some  varieties,  manganocolumbile  or  manganoiantaUie,  the  iron  is  largdy  replaced  by 
manganese. 

'Hie  connection  between  the  specific  gravity  and  the  perc«[ita^  of  metallic  acids  ia 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

TaiO. 
3-3 
158 
13-8 
13*4 
10-0 


G. 

Greenland 

5-36 

Acworth,  N.  H. 

5-65 

Linooges 

5-70 

Bodenmais  {Dianite) 

574 

Haddam 

5-85 

Bodenmais 
Haddam 
Bodenmais 
Haddam 


G. 
5^ 
6^ 
6-06 
613 


Ta,0, 
271 
30-4 
35-4 
31-5 


TantaliU 


7-03 


65*6 


Diff.  —  Distinguished  (from  black  tourmaline,  etc.)  by  orthorhombic  crystallisation, 
rectangular  forms  common;  high  specific  gravity:  submetaUic  luster,  often  with  iridescent 
surface;  cleavage  much  less  distinct  than  lor  wolframite. 

Pyr^  etc.  —  For  lantaiUe,  B.B.  alone  unaltered.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  dissolves 
slowty,  giving  an  iron  glass,  which  in  R.F.  is  |)a]e  yellow  on  cooling;  treated  with  tin  on  char- 
coal It  becomes  green.  Decomposed  on  fusion  with  potassium  oisulphate  in  the  platinum 
spoon,  and  gives  on  treatment  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  a  yellow  solution  and  a  heavy 
white  powder,  which,  on  addition  of  metaUic  zinc,  assumes  a  smalt-blue  color;  on  dilution 
with  water  the  blue  color  soon  disappears.  Coiumbitey  when  decomposed  by  fusion  with 
caustic  Dotash,  and  treated  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  gives,  on  the  addition  of 
zinc,  a  blue  color  more  lasting  than  with  tantahte.  Partially  decomposed  when  the  powdered 
mineral  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  its  color  is  changed  to 
white,  light  gray,  or  yellow,  and  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  metaUic  tine  it 
gives  a  beautiful  blue. 

Obs.  —  Columbite  occurs  at  Rabenstein  and  Bodenmais*  Bavaria,  in  granite;  Tam- 
mela,  in  Finland;  Chanteloube,  near  Limoges,  France,  in  pegmatite  with  tantalite;  near 
Miadc,  in  the  Ilmen  Mts.,  Russia,  with  samarskite;  in  the  gold-washings  of  the  Sanarka 
region  in  the  Ural  Mts.;  in  Greenland,  in  cryolite,  at  Ivigtut  (or  Evigtok),  in  brilliant 
crystals.     In  crystals  from  Ampangab^  and  Ambatofotsikely,  Madagascar. 

In  the  United  States,  in  Me.,  at  Standish,  in  splendent  crystals  in  granite;  also  at  Stone- 
ham  with  cassiterite,  etc.,  manganotanlalite  from  Rumford.  In  X.  H.,  at  Acworth,  at  the 
mica  mine.  In  Mass.,  at  Chesterfield;  Northfield.  In  Conn.,  at  Haddam,  in  a  granite 
vein;  near  Middletown;  at  Branch viUe,  Fairfidd  Co.,  in  a  vein  of  albitic  granite,  in  large 
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crystab  and  aggregatee  of  crystals,  also  in  minute  translucent  crystals  (manganocolumbUe), 
upon  spodumene.  In  N.  Y.,  at  Greenfield,  with  chrysoberyl.  In  Pa.,  Mineral  HiU,  Dela- 
ware Co.  In  Va.,  Amelia  Co.,  in  fine  splendent  cr3rstal8  with  microlite,  monazite,  etc. 
In  N.  C,  with  samarekite  at  the  mica  mines  of  Mitchell  Co.  In  CoL  on  microcline  at 
the  Pike's  Peak  region;  Turkey  Creek,  Jefferson  Co.  In  S.  D.  in  the  Black  Hills  region, 
common  in  the  granite  veins.  In  Cal.,  King's  Creek  district,  Fresno  Co.,  from  Rincon  and 
manganotantcUUe  from  Pala. 

MangarUarUalite  (Nordenskiold)  from  Uto,  Sweden,  occurs  with  petalite,  lepidolite, 
microlite,  etc.  ManganotantaliU  (Arsruni)  is  from  gold-washings  in  the  Sanarka  region  in 
the  Ural  Mts. ;  from  Pilbarra  district,  West  Australia. 

Massive  tantalite  occurs  in  Finland,  in  Tammela,  at  H&rkasaari  near  Torro:  in  Kimito, 
at  Skogbole;  in  Somero  at  Kaidasuo,  and  in  Kuortane  at  Katiala,  with  lepidolite,  tourmar 
line,  and  beryl;  in  Sweden,  near  Falun,  at  Broddbo  and  Finbo;  in  France,  at  Chanteloube 
near  Limoges,  m  pegmatite.  In  the  United  States,  in  Yancey  Co^  N.  C;  Coosa  Co.,  Ala.; 
also  in  the  Black  Hills,  S.  D.;  in  lar^  masses  near  Cafion  City,  Uol. 

Use.  —  Source  of  tantalum  used  m  making  filaments  for  incandescent  electric  lights. 

Tapiolite.  Fe(Ta,Nb)sO«.  Like  tantalite,  but  occurring  in  square  tetragonal  octa- 
hedrons. Tapiolite  shows  close  similarities  with  the  minerals  of  the  Rutile  Group,  in 
which  some  authors  place  it.  G.  »  7*496.  Color  pure  black.  From  the  Kulmala  farm, 
Tammela,  Finland.  In  twin  crystals  from  Topsham,  Me.  MossiUf  a  niobium  tapiolite. 
Found  at  Berg  near  Moss,  Norway.  SkoghoHU  and  vnolite  are  twinned  varieties  of  tapio- 
lite. 

Stibiotantalite.  (SbO)s(Ta,Nb)t06.  Orthorhombic,  hemimorphic  in  direction  of  a 
axis.  Polysynthetic  twinning  parallel  to  a  (100).  Cleavage  a  (perfect).  H.  <=  5*5. 
G.  «■  6*0-7 '4  (varying  with  composition).  ^.  =  2 '40-2 '42.  Fusible.  Color  brown,  reddish 
yellow,  yellow.  Luster  adamantine  to  resinous.  Originally  found  in  tin-bearing  sands  of 
Greenbushes,  Australia.     In  crystals  from  Mesa  Grande,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 

YTTROTANTALITE. 

Orthorhombic.  Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  0*5412  :  1  :  1-1330.  Crystals  prismatic, 
mm'"  110  A  110  =  56°  50'. 

Cleavage:  b  (010)  very  indistinct.  Fracture  small  conchoidal.  H.  = 
5-5"5.  G.  =  5*5-5'9.  Luster  submetallic  to  vitreous  and  greasy.  Color 
black,  brown,  brownish  yellow,  straw-yellow.  Streak  gray  to  colorless. 
Opaque  to  subtranslucent. 


n  m 
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Comp.  —  Essentially  RR4(Ta,Nb)40u.4H20,  with  R  =  Fe,  Ca,  R  =  Y, 

Er,  Ce,  etc.    The  water  may  be  secondary. 

The  so-called  yellow  yttrotantalite  of  Ytterby  and  K&rarfvet  belongs  to  fergusonite. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  Sweden  at  Ytterby,  near  Vaxholm,  in  red  feldspar;   at  Finbo  and 
Broddbo,  near  Falun,  in  southern  Norway. 

SAMARSKITE. 

Orthorhombic.    Axes  a  :b  :c  =  0-5456  :  1  :  0  5 178.     Crystals  rectangu- 
970  lar    prisms    (a  (100),    6  (010),  with    e  (101)  prominent). 

Angles,  mm'''  110  A  iTO  =  57°  14';  ee'  101  A  101  =  ST. 
Faces  rough.  Commonly  massive,  and  in  flattened 
embedded  grains. 

Cleavage:  6  (010)  imperfect.  Fracture  xjonchoidaL 
Brittle.  H.  =  5-6.  G.  =  5-6-5-8.  Luster  vitreous  to 
resinous,  splendent.  Color  velvet-black.  Streak  dark 
reddish  brown.    Nearly  opaque.     Index,  2*21. 

Comp.  — "RrR«(Nb,Ta)602i    with    R  =  Fe,   Ca,   Uft 

m 

etc.;  R  =  cerium  and  yttrium  metals  chiefly. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  glows,  cracks  of)en,  and  turns  black.     B.B 
fuses  on  the  edges  to  a  black  glass.     With  salt  of  phosphorus  in  both  flames  an  emerald- 
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grera  bead.  With  aoda  yidds  »  mongMime  icftction.  Decomposed  <»  faakm  with  po(a»- 
aium  biaulphftte,  yieMing  ft  vellow  mass  whidi  od  treatmoit  with  dilute  hydiochktnc  add 
separatee  white  t&Dtalic  acid,  aod  on  boiling  with  metaUic  line  gives  a  fine  bhie  color.    In 

EDwder  sufficiently  decompoaed  on  boiling  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  give  th« 
lue  reduction  teat  when  the  acid  Quid  is  treated  with  metalhc  sine  or  tin. 

Obs.  — Occurs  in  reddish  brown  feldspar,  with  Kschynite  and  columbite  in  the  Ihnen 
iDountoinB,  near  Miask,  Ural  Mta.;  Trom  Antanamalasa,  Madagascar.  In  the  United 
States  rsth^  abundant  and  sometiinea  in  large  maneB  up  to  20  Die.  at  the  mica  mines  in 
Mitchell  Co..  N.  C,  intimately  associated  with  columbite;  sparingly  elsewhere. 

AiTipangabCite.  A  niobate  of  uiuiium,  ele.  in  rectangular  prisms,  mwbobly  ortho- 
riiombic.  Color  iHOwniah  red.  Luster  greasv.  H.  =  4.  G.  ^^  3'97-4'29.  Fuses  to  a 
black  slag.  Easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Radioactive.  Found  in  paralld  growth 
with  columbite  at  Ampangab^  and  Ambatofotsikdy,  Madagascar. 

XmierCdite.  Essentially  a  pyro-niobate  of  uranium  and  yttrium.  In  priHmatic  crys- 
tals, often  raembling  columbite.  H.  =6.  G.  »  5'7.  Color  black.  From  the  pegmatite 
vein  at  Annerdd,  near  Moss,  Norway. 

Hielmita.  A  stanno-tantaJate  (and  niobate)  of  yttrium,  iron,  manganese,  calcium. 
CrystalB  (orthorhombic)  usuaUy  rough;  massive.  G.  =  5'S2.  Color  pure  black.  From 
the  Kirarfvet  mine,  Falun,  Sweden. 


Sschynite.  A  niobate  and  titanate  (thorate)  of  the  cerium  metals  chiefly,  also  in 
small  amount  iron,  calcium,  etc.  Crystals  prismatic,  orthorhombic.  Fracture  small  oon- 
choidal.  Brittle.  H.  ^  5-G.  G  -  4-93  HitterC;  5168  Miask.  Luster  submetallic  to 
reaioous,  nearly  dull.  Color  nearly  black,  inclining  to  brownish  yellow  when  translucent. 
From  Miask  in  the  Ilmen  Mts., Russia,  in  fcldaparwith  mica  antfiircon;  also  with  eucJase 
in  the  gold  sands  of  the  Orenbuig  District,  Southern  Ural  Mts.  From  HitterO,  Norway. 
Named  from  oivxt*^,  *^''>',  by  Benelius,  in  allusion  to  the  inability  of  chemical  science, 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  to  separate  some  of  its  constituents. 

Polvmicnite.  A  niobate  and  titanate  (lirconate)  of  the  cerium  metals,  iron,  calcium. 
Cryatals  lender  prisms,  vertically  striated.  G.  -  477-485.  Color  black.  Occurs  at 
Frederiksvim,  Norway. 

Euzenite.  A  niobate  and  titanate  of  yttrium,  erbium,  cerium  and  uranium.  Crystals 
rare:  commonly  massive.    H.  =  6-5.    G.  =  4-7-50.    Color  brownish  black. 

Occurs  in  Norway,  at  Jolst^r  near  Tvedestrand;  at  Alve,  etc.,  near  Arendal;  from 
Greenland;  from  various  localities  in  Madagascar, 

Loranskite  and  WlUdto  are  euxenite-like  minerals  from  Impilaks,  Finland.  Usually 
in  irregular  mases  but  orthorhombic  crystals  are  noted.  H.  •■  6.  G.  ••  3'8-4'8.  Color 
black  to  brown  and  yellow. 

Polvcrase.  A  niobate  and  titanate  of  yttrium,  erbium,  cerium,  uranium,  like  cuxenite. 
Crystal  thin  prismatic,  orthorhombic.  Fracture  conchoidai.  H.  —  5-6.  G.  —  4'97-5-04. 
LuHter  vitreous  to  resinous.     Color  black,  brownish  in  splinters. 

FVoro  HitterC,  Norway,  in  granite  with  ^dolinite;   at  Slatt&kra,  Sm&land,  Sweden.     In 
the  United  States,  in  N.  C,,  in  the  gold-washings  on  Davis  land,  Henderson 
Co.,  with  sircon,  monaiite,  xenotime,  magnetite;  also  in  S.  C.,  four  miles  S71 

from  Marietta  in  Greenville  Co.     Named  from  waXm,  many,  and  tpaaii, 


oiuiuauwuHiie-nnniie.  Niobates  and  titanates  of  yttriumjerbium, 
cerium  and  uranium,  similar  to  the  euzernte-polycraae  series.  The  two 
scries  may  be  dimorphous.  The  ratio  of  NbtOi  :  TiOi  ranges  from 
1:2  in  priorite  to  1  : 6  in  blomstrandine.  Orthohombic.  Crystals 
tabular  pu^d  to  6  (010).  Most  prominent  forms  are  b  (010)  c  (001) 
and  n  (130).  G.  •=  4-8-4-9.  Color  brownish  black.  OriginaUy  found  in 
a  pegmatite  vein  at  Urstad,  Island  of  Hittero,  Norway.  Also  noted  from 
Arendal  and  elsewhere  in  southern  Norway  and  from  Miask,  Ilmen  Mts., 

B«taflte.  A  niobate  and  titanate  of  uranium,  etc.  Isometric  with 
octahedron  and  dodecahedron.  G.  —  3'75-4'17.  Color,  a  ^^enish  black. 
Opaque.  Greasy  luster.  Found  in  pejtmatitea  from  various  localities 
in  Madagascar,  including  Ambolotara,  near  Betafo, 
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Epistolite.  A  niobate  of  uncertain  composition.  Analysis  shows  chiefly  SiQi,  TiOt, 
NaiO,  HsO.  Monoclinic.  In  rectangular  plates,  also  in  aggregates  of  curved  folia.  Basal 
cleavage  perfect.  H.  -  1-1 '5.  G.  =  2*9.  Color  white,  grayish,  brownish.  Refractive 
index  1  '67.    Found  in  pegmatite  veins  or  in  massive  albite  from  Julianehaab,  Greenland. 

Plumboniobite.  A  niobate  of  yttrium,  uranium,  lead,  iron,  etc.  Amorphous. 
H.  —  5-5'5.  G.  -  4*81.  Color  dark  brown  to  black.  Found  in  mica  mines  at  Morogoro, 
German  East  Africa. 

Oxygen  Salts 
4.  PHOSPHATES,  ARSENATES,  VANADATES,  ANTIMONATBS 
A.  Anhydrous  Phosphates,  Arsenates,  Vanadates, 


Normal  phosphoric  acid  is  HsP04,  and  consequently  normal  phosphates 

I  n  m 

have  the  formulas  R«P04,  Ra(P04)2  and  RPO4,  and  similarly  for  the  arse- 
nates, etc.  Only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  species  conform  to  this 
simple  formula.  Most  sp)ecies  contain  more  than  one  metallic  element,  and  in 
the  prominent  Apatite  Group  the  radical  (CaF),  (CaCl)  or  (PbCl)  enters; 

n 

in  the  Wagnerite  Group  we  have  similarly  (RF)  or  (ROH). 
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XENOTIME. 

Tetragonal.  Axisc  =  0-6187,  z/  (111  A  111)  =  55° 30',  zz"  (111  A  TTl) 
=  82°  22'.    In  crystals  resembling  zircon  in  habit;  sometimes  compounded 

with  zircon  in  parallel  position  (Fig.  462,  p.  173).     In 
rolled  grains. 

Cleavage:  m(llO)  perfect.  Fracture  uneven  and 
spUntery.  Brittle.  H.  =  4-5.  G.  =  4-45-4-56. 
Luster  resinous  to  vitreous.  Color  yellowish  brown, 
reddish  brown,  hair-brown,  flesh-red,  grayish  white, 
wine-yellow,  pale  yellow;  streak  pale  brown,  yellow- 
ish or  reddish.  Opaque.  Optically +  .  «  =  1'72. 
€  =  1-81. 

Comp.  —  Essentially  yttrium  phosphate,  YPO4 
or  Y2O8.P2O6  =  Phosphorus  pentoxide  38*6,  jrttria 
61-4  =  100.  The  yttrium  metals  may  include  erbium 
in  large  amount;  cerium  is  sometimes  present;  also  siUcon  and  thorium  as  in 
monazite. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  infusible.  When  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  colors  the  flame 
bluisno'een.     Difficultly  soluble  in  salt  of  phosphorus.     Insoluble  in  acids. 

Diff.  —  Resembles  zircon  in  its  tetragonal  form,  but  distinguished  by  inferior  hardness 
and  perfect  prismatic  cleavage. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  as  an  accessory  mineral  in  granite  veins;  sometimes  in  minute  embedded 
crystals  generally  distributed  in  granitic  and  gneissoid  rocks.  Found  at  Hitterd;  at  Moss, 
Kragero,  and  from  pegmatite  veins  at  other  points  in  Norway;  at  Ytterby,  Sweden;  the 
Fibia  Berg,  S.W.  from  St.  Gothard  and  the  Bmnental,  Switzerland.  An  accessory  constit- 
uent in  the  muscovite^granitcs  of  Brazil.  HvsHakUe  was  a  xenotime  from  Brazil  errone- 
ously thought  to  contain  large  amounts  of  SOj. 

In  the  United  States,  in  the  gold  washings  of  Clarksville,  Ga.;  in  N.  C,  Burke  Co., 
Henderson  Co.,  Mitchell  Co.;  in  brilliant  crystals  in  Alexander  Co.  with  rutile,  etc.;  with 
tysonite  near  Pike's  Peak,  Col.;  rare  on  New  York  Island. 
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MONAZITIS 

Monoclinic.     Axes  a  :  b 
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83**  56'. 
60°  40'. 
73°  19'. 


c  =  0-9693  :  1  :  09256;  j8  =  76^  20'. 
974  975 


Norwich,  Ct. 


Switzerland 


Crystals  commonly  small, 
often  flattened  j|  a  (100)  or 
elongated  ||  axis  b;  some- 
times prismatic  by  extension 
of  V  (111);  also  large  and 
coarse.  In  masses  yielding 
angular  fragments;  in  rolled 
grains. 

Cleavage:  c  (001)  sometimes  perfect  (parting?);  also,  a  (100)  distinct;  6 
(010)  difficult;  sometimes  showing  parting  ||  c  (Wl),  m  (110).  Fracture  con- 
choidal  to  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  5-5-5.  G.  =  4 -9-5  "3;  mostly  5*0  to  5*2. 
Luster  inclining  to  resinous.  Color  hyacinth-red,  clove-brown,  reddish  or 
yellowish  brown.  Subtransparent  to  subtranslucent.  Optically  +  .  Ax.  pi. 
±  h  (010)  and  nearly  ||  a  (100).  Bxa  A  c  axis  =+  1°  to  4^.  Dispersion 
p  <v  weak;  horizontal  weak.  2V  =  14°.  a  =  1-786.  jS  =  1788.  7  = 
1-837. 

Comp.  —  Phosphate  of  the  cerium  metals,  essentially  (Ce,La,Di)P04. 

Most  analyses  show  the  presence  of  ThOt  and  SiO),  usually,  but  not  always,  in  the 
proper  amount  to  form  thorium  silicate;  that  this  is  mechanically  present  is  not  certain 
but  possible. 

Pyr.,  etc.  — ^.B.  infuRible,  turns  ^y,  and  when  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  colors 
the  flame  bluish  green.  With  borax  gives  a  bead  yellow  while  hot  and  colorless  on  cooling; 
a  saturated  bead  becomes  enamel-white  on  flanung.  Difficultly  soluble  in  hydrochlonc 
acid. 

Obs.  —  Rather  abundantly  distributed  as  an  accessory  constituent  of  gneissoid  rocks  in 
certain  regions,  thus  in  North  Carolina  and  Brazil.  Occurs  near  Zlatoust  in  the  Ilmen 
Mts.,  Russia,  in  granite.  In  Norway,  near  Arendal,  and  at  Annerod.  In  small  yellow  or 
brown  crystals  {tumerUe)  in  Dauphin^,  France,  and  Switzerland.  Found  also  in  the  gold 
washings  of  Antioquia.  Colombia;  in  the  diamond  gravels  of  Brazil.  In  crystals  from 
Tnmdle  near  Condobolin  and  Emmaville,  New  South  Wales:  California  Creek,  Queens- 
land; Olarv,  South  Australia.     In  Madagascar  at  various  localities. 

In  the  United  States,  formerly  found  with  the  sillimanite  of  Norwich,  and  at  Portland, 
Conn. ;  also  at  Yorktown,  N.  Y.  In  large  coarse  crystals  and  masses  in  albitic  granite  with 
microlite,  etc.,  at  Amelia  Court-House,  Va.  In  Alexander  Co.,  N.  C.j  in  splendent  cr>rstal8; 
in  Mitchell,  Madison,  Burke,  and  McDowell  counties,  obtained  m  large  quantities  in 
rolled  grains  by  washing  the  gravels.    In  the  gold  sands  of  southern  Idaho. 

Monazite  is  named  from  /iOMx^cty,  to  he  solitary^  in  allusion  to  its  rare  occurrence. 

CryptolUe  occurs  in  wine-yellow  prisms  and  grains  in  the  green  and  red  apatite  of  Aren- 
dal, ^forway,  and  is  discovered  on  putting  the  apatite  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  probably 
monazite. 

Use.  —  Monazite  is  the  chief  source  of  thorium  oxide  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  incandescent  gaslight  mantles. 

Berzellite.  R^AssOgCR  =  Ca,Mg,Mn,Na3).  Isometric,  usually  massive.  G.  —  4-03. 
Color  bright  yellow.  From  Lftngban,  Sweden.  Pyrrharsenite  from  the  816  mines,  Sweden, 
contains  also  antimony;  color  yellowish  red.  CaryinUe,  associated  with  berzeliite,  is  re- 
lated, but  contains  lead;  massive  (monoclinic). 

Monimolite.  An  antimonate  of  lead,  iron,  and  sometimes  calcium;  in  part,  RiSbtOg. 
Usually  in  octahedrons;  massive,  incrusting.  G.  »  6*58.  Color  yellowisn  or  brownish 
green.    From  the  Harstig  mine,  Pajsberg,  Sweden. 
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Cannlnite.  Perhaps  PbsA89O8.10FeA8O4.  In  clusters  of  fine  needles;  also  in  n>he- 
roidal  forms.  G.  »  4*105.  Color  carmine  to  tile-red.  From  the  Luise  mine  at  Hor- 
hausen,  Nassau,  Germany. 

Geor^d^site.  Pbi(As04)s.3PbCl3.  Orthorhombic.  In  small  crystals  with  hexago- 
nal outline.  H.  »  3*5.  G.  «  7'1.  Resinous  luster.  Color  white,  brownish  ydlow. 
Found  on  lead  slags  at  Laurium,  Greece. 

Pucherite.  Bismuth  vanadate,  BiV04.  In  small  orthorhombic  crystals.  H.  »  4. 
G.  -  6-249.  Color  reddish  brown.  Optically  -.  /3  «  250.  From  the  Pucher  Mine, 
Schneeberg,  Saxony;  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 

Armangite.  Mn3(AsOs)s.  Hexagonal-rhombohedral.  Prismatic  habit.  H.  =  4. 
G.  ="  4*23.  Poor  basal  cleavage.  Color  black,  streak  brown.  Optically  ~.  High 
refractive  index.    From  Langban,  Sweden. 


Triphylite  Group*     Orthorhombic 

a  I  h  I  c 
TriphyUte  Li(Fe,Mn)P04  04348  :  1  •  05265 

LithiophiUte  Li(Mn,Fe)P04 

NatrophiUte  NaMnP04 

Orthopbosphates  of  an  alkali  metal,  lithium  or  sodium,  with  iron  and  man* 
ganese. 

TRIPHTLITE-LITHIOPHILITB. 

Orthorhombic.  Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  0-4348  :  1  : 0"5265.  Crystals  rare,  usu- 
ally coarse  and  faces  uneven.     Commonly  massive,  cleavable  to  compact. 

Cleavage:  c  (001)  perfect;  b  (010)  nearly  perfect;  m  (110)  interrupted. 
Fracture  uneven  to  subconchoidal.  H.  =  4*5-5.  G  =  3"42-3*56.  Luster 
vitreous  to  resinous.  Color  greenish  gray  to  bluish  in  triphylite;  also  pale 
pink  to  yellow  and  clove-brown  in  lithiophilite.  Streak  uncolored  to  grayis^h 
white.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Axial  angle  variable,  6^-90^.  Mean 
index,  168. 

Comp.  —  A  phosphate  of  iron,  manganese  and  lithium,  Li(Fe,Mn)P04, 
varying  from  the  bluish  gray  triphylite  with  little  manganese  to  the  salmon- 
pink  or  clove-brown  lithiophilite  with  but  little  iron. 

Typical  Triphylite  is  LiFePOi  ^  Phosphorus  pontoxide  45*0,  iron  protoxide  45*5,  lithia 
9*5  »  100.  Typical  lAthiophiliU  is  LiMiiP04  —  Phosphorus  pentoxide  45*3,  manganeee 
protoxide  45*1,  lithia  9*6  «  100.     Both  Fe  and  Mn  are  always  present. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  sometimes  decrepitates,  turns  to  a  dark  color,  and  gives 
off  traces  of  water.  B.B.  fuses  at  1*5,  coloring  the  flame  beautiful  lithia-red  in  stroiks, 
with  a  pale  bluish  green  on  the  exterior  of  the  cone  of  flame.  With  the  fluxes  reacts  for 
iron  and  manganese;  the  iron  reaction  is  feeble  in  pure  lithiophilite.  Soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Obs. —  Triphylite  is  often  associated  with  spodumenc;  occurs  at  Rabenstein,  near 
Zwiesel,  in  Bavaria;  Keityo,  Finland;  Norwich,  Mass.;  Peru,  Me.;  Grafton,  N.  H.  Named 
from  rpis,  threefold,  and  ^uX^,  family,  in  allusion  to  its  containing  three  phosphates. 

Lithiophilite  occurs  at  Branchville,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  in  a  vein  of  albitic  granite,  with 
spodiunene,  manganese  phosphates,  etc.;  also  at  Norway,  Me.,  in  crystals  from  Pala,  Cal. 
Named  from  lithium  and  ^tXov,  friend. 

NatrophiUte.  NaMnP04.  Near  triphylite  in  form.  Chiefly  massive,  cleavable. 
H.  =  4*5-6.    G.  =»  3*41.     Color  deep  wine-yellow.    Occurs  sparingo^  at  Branchville,  Conn. 


Graftonite.  (Fe,Mn,Ca)»P208.  Monoclinic.  H.  =5.  G.  =  37.  Color  when  fresh 
salmon-pink,  usually  dark  from  alteration.  Fusible.  Occurs  in  laminated  intergrowths 
with  triphyllite  in  a  pegmatite  from  Grafton,  N.  H. 
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Berylloiiite.  A  frfiosphate  of  sodium  and  beryUium,  NaBeP04.  Crystals  short  pns- 
matic  to  tabular,  orthornombic.  H.  -  5*5-6.  G.  »  2*845.  Luster  vitreous;  on  c  (001) 
pearly.  Colorkss  to  white  or  pale  yellowish.  Optically  — .  ^  =  1*558.  FYom  Stone- 
nam,  Me. 


General  formula 
Apatite 


c  = 


or 


Pyromi 

lliinetite 

Vanadmite 


Apatite  GroiMp 

R»(F,a)I(P,As,V)04],  =  (R(F,C!))IU(P,A8,\')04],; 

(CaF)Ca,(PO«),  " ^=*-        -  -  '^'^ 

(CaCl)Ca,(PO«), 

(PbCl)Pb4(P04), 

(PbCl)Pb4(AsO0, 
(PbCl)Pb«(V04), 


Fluor-apatite 
Chlor-apatite 


0-7346 

0-7362 
0-7224 
0-7122 


In  addition  to  the  above  species,  there  are  also  certain  intermediate  compounds  contain- 
ing lead  and  calcium;  others  with  phosphorus  and  areenic,  or  arsenic  and  vanadium,  as 
noted  beyond.  Further  the  rare  ciucium  arsenate,  Svabite,  also  seems  to  bdong  in  this 
group.  The  radicals  CaO,  Ca.OH,  may  possibly  replace  the  CaF  radical  in  apatite.  A 
probable  member  of  the  ^up,  wUkeiie,  contains  CUi»  SiOi  and  SO4  in  addition  to  usual 
radiods.     Pemwrile  contams  strontium. 

The  species  of  the  Apatite  Group  crystallize  in  the  hexagonal  system, 
but  all  show,  either  by  the  subordinate  faces,  or  in  etching-figures,  that  they 
belong  to  the  pyramidal  class  (p.  100).  They  are  chemiccdiy  phosphates, 
arsenates,  vanadates  of  calcium  or  lead  (also  manganese),  with  chlorine  or 
fluorine.  The  latter  element  is  probably  present  as  a  univalent  radical 
CaF  (or  CaCl),  etc.,  in  general  RF  (or  RCl),  replacing  one  hydrogen  atom  in 

I  n       n 

the  acid  R»(P04)s,  so  that  the  general  formula  is  (RF)Ri(P04)a,  and  similarly 
for  the  arsenates.  This  is  a  more  correct  way  of  viewing  the  composition  than 
the  other  method  sometimes  adopted,  viz.,  3R4(P04)2*RF2,  etc. 

APATITB. 
Hexagonal-pyramidal.    Axis  c  ^  07346. 


976 


9T7 


-^JL 


cr,   0001  A  IOI2  =  22**  Sy.  zx\  lOTl  A  TOll  =-  37**  44 J'. 

ex,  0001  A  1011  =  40**  18'.  «',   1121  A  1211  =  48°  50'. 

cy,  0001  A  202l  =  59**  29'.  wi/i,  lOTO  A  2l3l  =  30°  20'. 

rr',  IOI2  A  OII2  «  22**  31'.  ma,  lOlO  A  ll5l  «  44°  17'. 


Crystals  varying  from  long  prismatic  to  short  prismatic  and  tabular.  Also 
globular  and  reniform,  with  a  fibrous  or  imperfectly  columnar  structure; 
massive,  structure  granular  to  compact. 

Cleavage:   c  (0001)  imperfect;   m  (lOTO)  more  so.    Fracture  conchoidal 
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and  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  6,  sometimes  4*5  when  massive.  G.  =  3-17- 
3-23  crystals.  Luster  vitreous,  inclining  to  subresinous.  Streak  white. 
Color  usually  sea-green,  bluish  green;  often  violet-blue;  sometimes  white; 
occasionally  yellow,  gray,  red,  flesh-red  and  brown.  Transparent  to  opaque. 
Optically  — .    Birefringence  low.     w  —  1*6461,  c  =  1*6417. 

Var.  —  1.  Ordinary.  Crvstallized,  or  deavable  and  ^^unular  massive.  Colorless  to 
green,  blue,  yellow,  flesh-rea.  (a)  The  asparagtia-sUmef  originally  from  Murcia.  Spain,  is 
yellowish  green.  MoroxUej  from  Arendal,  Norway,  is  in  greenish  blue  and  bluisn  crystals. 
(6)  Laavrapaiite  is  a  skv-blue  variety  with  lapis-lazuli  in  Siberia,  (c)  FrancolUej  from  Wheal 
Franco,  near  Tavistock,  Devonshire,  England,  occurs  in  small  crs^stalline  stalactitic  masses 
and  in  minute  curvinjg  crystals. 

Ordinary  apatite  is  fluor-apaiiUf  containing  fluorine  often  with  only  a  trace  of  chlorine, 
up  to  0*5  p.  c;  rarely  chlorine  preponderates,  and  sometimes  fluorine  is  entirely  absent. 

2.  ManganapaiiU  contains  manganese  replacing  calcium  to  10*5  p.  c.  MnO;  color  dark 
bluish  green. 

3.  VidckerUe  is  name  given  to  the  possible  isomorphous  molecule,  Ca4(CaO)(P04)a  and 
hudroxyapatiU  to  Ca4(Ca.0H)  (P04)t. 

4.  Fibrous,  concretionary,  stalactilic.  Phosphorite  includes  the  fibrous  concretionary 
and  partl]^  scaly  mineral  from  Estremadura,  Spain,  and  elsewhere.  EupyrckroUe,  from 
Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  belongs  here;  it  is  concentric  in  structure.  Staff  elite  occurs  incrust- 
ing  the  phosphorite  of  Staffel,  Germany,  in  botryoidal,  reniform,  or  stalactitic  masses, 
fibrous  and  radiating.    See  p.  507. 

5.  Earthy  apatite;  Osteolite.  Mostly  altered  apatite;  coprolites  are  impure  calcium 
phosphate. 

Comp.  —  For  Flttor-apatUe  (CaF)Ca4(P04)»;  and  for  Chlor-apaliie 
(CaCl)Ca4(P04)«;  also  written  SCaaPjOg.CaFg  and  SCasPjOg.CaClj.  There 
are  also  intermediate  compounds  containing  both  fluorine  and  chlorine.  The 
percentage  composition  for  these  normal  varieties  is  as  follows: 

Fluor-apatite  P,0,42-3  Ca0  65-5  F  3*8  =  101 6  or  CaiPjOs 9225  CaFi  775  =  100 
Chlor^paiiU    PsOi41'0    Ca0  53'8    CI 6*8  »  101 '6    or CaO'iOa 894      CaCU    10-6  «  100 

Fluor-apatite  is  much  more  common  than  the  other  variety;  here  belongs  the  apatite  of 
the  Alps,  Spain.  St.  Lawrence  Co..  N.  Y.,  Canada.  Apatites  in  which  chlorine  is  promi- 
nent  are  rare;  tnis  is  true  of  some  Norwegian  kinds. 

Pjrr,,  etc.  —  B.B.  in  the  forceps  fuses  with  difficulty  on  the  edges  (F.  =  4'6-5),  coloring 
the  dame  reddish  yellow;  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  colors  the  flame  pale 
bluish  gpreen  (phosphoric  acid).  Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  yielding  with 
sulphunc  acid  a  copious  precipitate  of  calcium  sulphate;  the  dilute  nitric  acid  solution  gives 
sometimes  a  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  on  addition  of  silver  nitrate.  Most  varieties  will 
give  a  slight  test  lor  fluorine,  when  heated  with  potassium  bisulphate  in  a  closed  tube. 

Diff.  —  Characterized  by  the  common  hexagonal  form,  but  softer  than  beiyl,  being 
scratched  by  a  knife;  does  not  effervesce  in  acid  (like  calcite);  difficultly  fusible;  yidds  a 
green  flame  B.B.  after  being  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Micro.  —  Recognized  in  thin  sections  by  its  moderately  high  relief;  extremely  low  bire- 
fringence (hence  not  often  showing  a  disti  net  axial  figure  in  basal  sections),  the  interference 
colors  in  ordinary  sections  scarcdy  rising  above  gray  of  the  first  order;  parallel  extinction 
and  negative  extension;  colunmar  form;  lack  of  color  and  deavage;  and  by  the  rude  cross 
parting  seen  as  occasional  cracks  crossing  the  prism. 

ArSf .  —  Apatite  ma}'  be  prepared  artificially  by  fusing  sodium  phosphate  with  caldum 
fluoride  or  calcium  chloride. 

Obs.  —  Apatite  occurs  in  rocks  of  various  kinds  and  ages,  but  is  most  common  in  meta- 
morphic  crystalline  rocks,  especially  in  granular  limestone  and  in  many  metalliferous 
veins,  particularly  those  of  tin,  in  gneiss,  syenite,  homblendic  gneiss,  mica  schist^  beds  of 
iron  ore;  occasionally  in  serpentine.  In  the  form  of  minute  microscopic  crystals  it  has  an 
almost  universal  distribution  as  an  accessory  rock-forming  mineral.  It  is  found  in  all  kinds 
of  igneous  rocks  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  products  of  cr^tallization.  In  larger  crystals  it  is 
especially  characteristic  of  the  pegmatite  facies  of  igneous  rocks,  particularly  the  granites, 
and  occurs  there  associated  with  quartz,  feldspar,  tourmaline,  muscovite,  beryl,  ete.  It  is 
sometimes  present  in  ordinary  stratified  limestone,  beds  of  sandstone  or  shale  oi  the  Silurian, 
Carboniferous,  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  or  Tertiary.  It  has  been  observed  as  the  petrifying 
material  of  wood. 
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Among  its  loctditiee  Eire  EhrenfriederBdorf  id  Saxooy;   SchwanenBtein,  the  Knappen- 

nacd  in  UDterBulzbachtai  and  Zillertal  in  the  Tyrol,  AuBlTia;  St.  Gothard,  TavetBch,  etc., 
in^witzerland;  Mu3sa-A]p  in  Piedmont,  Italy,  white  or  colorlesHi  Zionwald  and  ^chlacken- 
wald  in  Bohemia;  at  GelTivare,  Sweden;  in  England,  in  Cornwall,  with  tin  ores;  in  Cum- 
berland, at  Carrock  Fells;  in  Devonahire,  cream-colored  at  Bovcy  Tracey,  and  at  Wheal 
Franco  {jTancalUe).  The  fupura^us-tlone  or  apargeUlein  of  JumiUa^  in  Murcia,  Spain,  is 
pale  yellowish  green  in  color.  I^rse  quantities  of  apatite  are  mined  m  Norway  at  lu-agero; 
also  at  Odegaard,  near  Bamle,  and  elsewhere, 

la  Me.,  on  Ijong  Island,  Blue-hill  Bay;  in  fine  pmple  crystals  of  gem-quality  from 
Auburn.  In  N.  H..  Westmoreland.  In  Mass.,  at  Norwich;  at  Bolton  abundant.  In 
Conn.,  at  Branchville  (mangartapaiUe),  also  greenish  whil«  and  colorless;  at  Haddam 
Neck.  In  N.  Y^  common  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  in  granular  limestone,  also  JefTeraon  Co.; 
Sandford  mine,  East  Moriah,  Essex  Co.,  in  magnetite;  near  Edenville,  Orange  Co.;  at  Tilly 
Foster  iron  mine.  In  Pa.,  at  Leiperville,  Delaware  Co.;  in  Chester  Co.  In  N.  C.  at 
Stony  Point,  Aleitander  Co.,  eto.     In  lavender-colored  crystals  from  Mesa  Grande,  Cai. 

In  extensive  beds  in  the  Laurcntian  gneiss  of  Canada,  usually  associated  with  limestone, 
and  accompanied  by  pyroxene,  ampbibole,  titanile,  zircon,  garnet,  veauvianite  and  many 
other  spedeo.  Prominent  mines  are  in  Ottawa  County,  Quebec,  in  the  townships  of  Buck- 
ingham, Templeton,  Portland,  Hull,  and  Wakefield.  Also  in  Renfrew  county,  Ontario, 
""  "■  'n  Lanark,  Leeds,  and  Frontcnac  o '" 


Apatite  was  named  by  Werner  from  artrratir,  to  deceive,  older  mincralogiBts  having 
refer^  it  to  aquamarine,  chrysolite,  ameth^,  nuorite,  tourmaline,  etc. 

Besides  the  definite  minerid  phospholet,  inclilding  normal  apatite,  phosphorite,  etc., 
there  are  also  extensive  deposits  of  amorphous  phosphates,  consisting  largely  of  "bone 
phosphate"  (CaiPgOa)*  of  great  economic  importance,  though  not  having  a  definite  chemi- 
cal composition  and  hence  not  strictly  belonging  to  pure  mineralogy.  Here  belong  the 
phosphatic  nodules,  coprolites,  bone  beds,  guano,  etc.  Extensive  phosphatic  deposits  also 
occur  in  North  CaroUna,  Alabama,  Florida,  Tennessee,  and  in  the  western  states,  Idaho, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming.  Guano  is  bone  phosphate  of  hme,  mixed  with  the  hydrous  phos- 
phates, and  generally  with  some  calcium  carbonate,  and  often  a  little  magnesia,  alumina, 
iron,  sdica,  gypsum,  and  other  impurities. 

Use.  —  ^atjte  and  phosphate  rock  are  used  chiefly  as  sources  of  mineral  fertilizers. 
Some  dear  finely  colored  vaneties  of  apatite  may  be  used  as  gem  stones.  The  mineral  is 
too  soft,  however,  to  permit  of  extensive  use  for  this  purpose. 

Staffeute.  A  carbonated  calcium  phosphate.  Occura  incrusting  the  phosphorite  of 
Staffel,  Germanv,  in  botryoidal  or  stalactitic  masses,  fibrous  and  radiating;  it  is  the  result 
of  the  action  of  carbonated  waters.  H.  =4.  G.  =  3'138.  Color  leek-  to  dark  green, 
greenish  yellow.    DahUiie,  from  Bamle,  Norway,  is  similar. 

Fennorite.  A  member  of  the  Apatite  Group.  (Ca,Sr).ICa(OH,F)ll(P,As)OJ.. 
H.  -  5.  G.  -  3-62.  Color  pale  pinkish  white  to  white.  Uniaxial,  -  .  Index  =  1-66. 
Found  with  manganese  ores  at  Sitapar,  Chhindwara  District,  Central  provinces,  India. 

Wilkeito.  3Ca,(PO,)..CaCO,.3Ca,HSiO.)(S(y].CaO.  Probably  a  member  of  ApaiUe 
Group.  Hexagonal.  H.  =5.  G.  =  3'23.  Color  pale  rose-red,  yellow.  Optically  — . 
Index,  1  64.  Fusible  at  S'S.  Disaolvca  in  acids  with  separation  of  eihca.  In  crystalline 
limestone  at  Crestmore,  Riverside  Co.,  Cal. 

PYROMORPHITE.     Green  Lead  Ore.  •" 

Hexagonal-pyramidal.     Axis  c  =  0'7362. 

CrystoJs  prismatic,  often  ia  rounded  barrel-shaped  forms; 
also  in  branching  groups  of  prismatic  crystals  in  nearly  parallel 
position,  tapering  down  to  a  slender  point.  Often  globular, 
reniforra,  and  botryoidal  or  in  wart-like  shapes,  with  usually 
a  subcolumnar  structure;  also  fibrous,  and  granular. 

Cleavage:  m  (lOTO),  x  (1011)  in  traces.  Fracture  subcon- 
choidal,  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  35— t.  G.  =  65-7-1  mostly, 
when  pure;  59-65,  when  containing  lime.  Luster  resinous. 
Color  green,  yellow,  and  brown,  of  different  shades; 
sometimes  wax-yellow  and  fine  orange-yellow;  also  grayish 
white  to  milk-white.  Streak  white,  sometimes  yellowish. 
Subtransparent   to  subtranslucent.     Optically—,     w  =  2-050,     (  =  2*012. 
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Var.  —  1.  Ordinary,  (a)  In  crysUds  as  described;  sometimes  yellow  and  in  rounded 
forms  resembling  campylite  (psetuUMXimpylite).     (6)  In  acicidar  and  moss'like  aggr^itions. 

!c)  Concretionary  groups  or  masses  of  crystals,  having  the  surface  angular,     (a)  Fibrous, 
e)  Granular  massive.     (/)  Earthy;  incrusting. 

2.  Polyspharite.  Containing  lime:  color  brown  of  different  shades,  yellowish  gray, 
pale  yellow  to  nearly  white;  streak  wnite;  G.  =  6'89-6*44.  Rarely  in  separate  crystals; 
usually  in  groups,  globular,  manumllary.  Miesite,  from  Mies  in  Bohemia,  is  a  brown 
variety.  Nussierite  is  similar  and  impure,  from  Nussi^,  near  Beaujeu,  Prance;  color 
ydlow,  greenL^  or  grayish;  G.  »  5*042.  3.  Chromiferous;  color  brilliant  red  and  orange. 
4.  Arseniferous;  color  green  to  white;  G.  =  6'6-6*6.  5.  Psettdomorphous;  (o)  after 
galena;  (o)  cerussite. 

Comp.  —  (PbCl)Pb4(P94)3  or  also  written  SPbsPaOa.PbCU  =  Phosphorus 
pentoxide  15*7,  lead  protoxide  82-2,  chlorine  2-6  =  100*5,  or  Lead  phosphate 
897,  lead  chloride  10-3  =  100. 

The  phospihorus  is  of  ten  replaced  by  arsenic,  and  as  the  amount  increases  the  species 
passes  into  mimetite.    Calcium  also  replaces  the  lead  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  gives  a  white  sublimate  of  lead  chloride.  B.B.  in  the 
forceps  fuses  easily  (F.  —  1*5),  coloring  the  flame  bluish  green;  on  charcoal  fuses  without 
reduction  to  a  gloDule,  which  on  cooling  assumes  a  crystalline  polyhedral  form,  while  the 
coal  is  coat^  white  from  lead  chloride  and,  nearer  the  assay ^  yellow  from  lead  oxide.  With 
soda  on  charcoal  yields  metallic  lead;  s6me  varieties  contam  arsenic,  and  give  the  odor  of 
garlic  in  R.F.  on  charcoal.    Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Diff.  —  Distinguished  by  its  hexagonal  form;  high  specific  gravity;  resinous  luster; 
blowpipe  characters. 

Obs.  —  Pyromorphite  occurs  i>rincipally  in  veins,  and  accompanies  other  ores  of  lead. 
At  Poullaouen  and  Huelgoet  in  Brittany,  FYance;  at  Zschopau  and  other  places  in  Saxony, 
Germany;  at  Pribram,  Bleistadt,  in  Bohemia;  in  fine  crystals  at  Ems,  Braubach,  in  Nassau, 
Germany;  also  at  Dernbach  in  Nassau;  in  Siberia  at  Beresov  and  in  the  Nerchmak  mining 
district;  m  En^and,  in  Cornwall,  green  and  brown;  Devon,  sray;  Derbyshire,  green  and 
yellow;  Cumberland,  golden  yellow;  in  Scotland,  Leadhill,  i^eof  and  orange.  From  Broken 
Hill  and  elsewhere.  New  South  Wales. 

In  the  United  States,  has  been  found  very  fine  at  PhenixviUe,  Pa. ;  also  in  Me.,  at  Lubec 
and  Lenox;  in  N.  Y..  a  mile  south  of  Sing  Sing:  in  Davidson  Co.,  N.  C,  also  in  Cabarrus 
and. Caldwell  Cos.]  trom  Mullan,  Burke,  W^ardner  and  Mace,  Idaho. 

Named  from  rvp,  fire,  /Mp^Vt  fomif  alluding  to  the  crystalline  form  the  globule  assumes 
on  cooling.    This  species  passes  into  mimetite. 

Use.  —  A  minor  ore  of  lead. 

MIMETITE. 

Hexagonal-pyramidal.    Axis  c  —  07224. 

Habit  of  crystals  like  pyromorphite;  sometimes  rounded  to  globular  forms. 
Also  in  mammillary  crusts. 

Cleavage:  x  (1011)  imperfect.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  3*5. 
G.  =  7'0-7-25.  Luster  resinous.  Color  pale  yellow,  passing  into  brown; 
orange-yellow;  white  or  colorless.  Streak  white  or  nearly  so.  Subtrans- 
parent  to  translucent.    Optically  — .     w  =  2-135.    €  =  2-118, 

Var.  —  1.  Ordinary,  (a)  In  crystals,  usually  in  rounded  aggregates,  (b)  CapiUary  or 
filamentous,  especially  marked  in  a  variety  from  St.  Prix-sous-Beuvray,  France;  somewhat 
like  asbestus,  and  straw-yellow  in  color,     (c)  Concretionary. 

Campylite,  from  Drygill  in  Cumberland,  England,  has  G.  »  7*21S,  and  is  in  barrel- 
shaped  crystals  (whence  the  name,  from  KanirvXoSf  curved) ,  yellowish  to  brown  and  brown- 
ish red;  contains  3  p.  c.  PsOt. 

Comp.  —  (PbCl)Pb4(As04)3,  also  written  SPbsAssOg.PbCU  =  Arsenic 
pentoxide  23-2,  lead  protoxide  74-9,  chlorine  2-4  =  100-5,  or  Lead  arsenate 
90-7,  lead  chloride  9-3  =  100. 

Phosphorus  replaces  the  arsenic  in  part,  and  calcium  the  lead.  Endlichiie 
(p.  599)  is  intermediate  between  mimetite  and  vanadinite. 
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P]T^  etc.  —  Id  the  dofled  tube  like  pyromorphite.    B.B.  fuses  at  t,  and  on  chBrcoal 

S'vea  in  R.F.  an  araoucal  odor,  and  is  easQy  reduced  to  metaUic  lead,  roating  Ibe  coal  at 
■at  with  lead  chloride,  and  later  with  aiseiuc  trtoxide  and  lead  oxide.     Soluble  in  nitric 

Oba.  —  Occurs  in  Endand  near  Redruth  and  elsewhere  in  Cornwall;  Beer  Alst«n,  Dev- 
onshire; in  Cumberlana;  in  Franee  near  Poutgibaud,  Puy-de-D6me;  in  Gvmany  at 
Jobanngeoi^enstadt,  in  fine  ydlow  cryBtals,  at  Zinnwald;  at  Nerchinsk,  iSiberia:  Ijtnjj^^i, 
Swedoi;  from  Santa  EulaUa,  Chihuahua,  Mexieo;  at  the  Brookdale  mine,  nieoucviUe,  Fk.; 
Eureka,  Utah. 

Named  from  lumrit,  imilalor,  it  ckndy  reeembling  pyroioori^te  . 

Use.  —  A  minor  ore  of  lead. 

VANADIHITE. 

Hexagon&l-pyraDudal.     Axis  c  =  0*7122. 

Crystals  prismatic,  with  smooth  faces  and  sharp  edges;  sometimes  cavern- 
ous, the  crystals  hollow  prisms;  also  in  rounded  forms  and  in  parallel  group- 
ings like  p>Tomorphite.     In  implanted  globules  or  incrustations. 

Fracture  uneven,  or  flat  conchoidal. 
Brittle.     H.   =   2-75-3.     G.   =   6-Q&-  MS  MS 

7'10.'    Luster  of  surface   of   fracture      __  ,      _  _ 
resinous.     Color  deep  ruhy-red,  light 
brownish  yellow,  straw-yellow,  reddbh 
brown.     Streak   white   or   yellowkh. 
Subtranslucent     to     opaque.      Opti-    M    J 


edi^i^ 


caliy-.     «  =  2-354.     «  =  2299. 

Comp.  —  (PbCl)Pb.(VO.),,  also 
written  3Pb,ViOi.PbCI,  =  Vanadium 
pentoxide  19*4,  lead  protoxide  787, 
chlorine 25  =  100-6, or  Lead  vanadate 
90-2,  lead  chloride  98  =  100. 

Phosphorus  is  sparingly  present,  also  sometimes  arsenic,  both  replacing 
vanadium.     In  endlichiU  the  ratio  of  V  :  As  —  1  :  1  nearly. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates  and  yields  a  faint  white  sublimate.  B.B. 
fuses  easily,  and  on  charcoal  to  a  black  lustrous  ntase,  which  in  R.F.  yields  metallic  lead 
and  a  coating  ot  lead  chkHide;  after  completely  oxidiiing  the  lead  in  O.F.  the  black  residue 
^ves  with  salt  of  phoei^Hnin  an  enierald-gre«i  bead  in  R.F.,  which  becomes  Ught  ydlow 
in  O.F.     Decomposed  by  hydit>cbk>ric  acid. 

Obs.  —  First  discovered  at  Zimapan  in  Mexico.  Later  (Stained  at  Wanlockbead  id 
Dumfriesshire,  Scotland;  also  at  Berezov  in  the  Ural  Mts.,  with  pyromorphite;  and  near 
Kappel  in  Carinthia,  in  crystals;  at  Undenas,  Bolet,  Sweden.  In  the  Sierra  de  Cordoba, 
Artcentine  Republic. 

In  the  United  States,  sparingly  near  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.  Abundant  in  the  mining  rt^ona 
of  Arisona  and  New  Mexieo,  often  associated  nith  wulfenite  and  descloixite;  in  Arii.,  at 
the  mines  in  Yuma  Co.,  in  brilliant  deep  red  cr^-stals;  Vulture,  Phcenix,  etc.,  in  Maiicc^M 
Co.;  the  Mammoth  gold  mine,  near  Oracle,  Pinal  Co.;  from  S'avapai  Co.  In  X.  M.  at 
lake  VaJley,  Sierra  Q).  [mdliMU);  and  the  Mimbrm  mines  near  Georgetown;  Uillsboio; 
Magdalena. 

Use.  —  A  source  erf  vanadium  and  a  minor  ore  of  lead. 

HEnrpHANZ.  From  Lingban,  Snrden;  has  ordinarilv  been  included  as  a  caldum 
variety  of  mimetitc.  Massive,  cleavable.  Color  yellowisn  white.  Fran  Harstig  mine, 
Pajsbo^  Sweden. 

Svabile.  A  caldum  arsenate,  related  to  the  spedes  of  the  Apatite  Group.  Crystals 
liexag^nal  prisms;  colorless;  c  =  0'7I43.  H.  ■■  5.  G.  =  3'S2.  From  the  HarsUg  miike, 
Pajsberg,  and  near  Nordmark,  Sweden. 
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Wagnerite  Group,    Monoclinic 

a  :b  :  c  fi 

Wagnerite    (MgF)MgP04  1*9145  : 1  :  15059;  71°    53' 

TripUte         (RF)RP04,  R  =  Fe  :  Mn  =  2  : 1,  1  ;  1,  etc. 
Triploidite    (R0H)RP04,  R  =  Mn  :  Fe  =  3  :  1  18572  : 1  :  14925;  71°    46' 
AdeUt^  (MgOH)CaA804  21978 : 1  :  15642;  73°    15' 

Tilasite         (MgF)CaAs04 
Sarkinite      (MnOH)MnAs04  20017  : 1  : 1  5154;  62°  13^' 

Phosphates  (and  arsenates)  of  magnesium  (calcium),  iron  and  manganese 
containing  fluorine  (also  hydroxyl).    Formula  R2FPO4  or  (RF)RP04,  etc. 

WAGNERITE. 

Monoclinic.  Axes,  see  above.  Crystals  sometimes  large  and  coarse.  Also 
massive. 

Cleavage:  a  (100),  m  (110)  imperfect;  c  (001)  in  traces.  Fracture  uneven 
and  splintery.  Brittle.  H.  =  5-5'5.  G.  =  3*07-3'14.  Luster  vitreous. 
Streak  white.  Color  yellow,  of  different  shades;  often  grayish,  also  flesh-red, 
greenish.  Translucent.  Optically  +.  2V  =  26°  (approx.).  a  =  1*569. 
0  =  1-570.    7  =  1*582. 

Comp.  —  A  fluo-phosphate  of  magnesium,  (MgF)MgP04  or  MgsPsOg. 
MgFs  =  Phosphorus  pentoxide  438,  magnesia  49'3,  fluorine  118  =  104*9, 
deduct  (O  =  2F)  4*9  =  100.    A  little  calcium  replaces  part  of  the  magnesiimi. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  in  the  force|>8  fuses  at  4  to  a  greenish  gra^  glass;  moistened  with 
snlphunc  acid  colors  the  flame  bluish  green.  With  borax  reacts  for  iron.  On  fusion  with 
soda  effervesces,  but  is  not  completely  dissolved:  ^ves  a  faint  manganese  reaction.  Re- 
acts for  fluorine.  Soluble  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  With  sulphuric  acid  evolves 
fumes  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Obs.  —  Wagnerife  (in  small  highly  modified  crystals)  occurs  in  the  valley  of  HoUen- 
graben,  near  Werfen,  in  Salzburg,  Austria.  Kjerulfine  (massive,  cleavable;  also  in  coarse 
crystals)  is  from  Kjorrestad,  near  Bamle,  Norway. 

Spodiosite.  A  calcium  fluo-phosphate,  perhaps  (CaF)CaP04.  In  flattened  prismatic 
orthorhombic  crystals.  G.  >=  2 '94.  Color  ash-gray.  From  the  Krangrufva,  Wermland, 
and  Nordmark,  Sweden. 

TRIPLITE. 

Monoclinic.  Massive,  imperfectly  crystalline.  Cleavage:  unequal  in 
two  directions  perpendicular  to  each  other,  one  much  the  more  distinct.  Frac- 
ture small  conchoidal.  H.  =  4-5*5.  G.  =  3*44-3 'S.  Luster  resinous,  incKn- 
ing  to  adamantine.  Color  brown  or  blackish  brown.  Streak  yellowish  gray 
or  brown.  Subtranslucent  to  opaque.  Optically  + .  Mean  index  from  1  66- 
1*68. 

Comp.  —  (RF)RP04  or  RaPjOg.RF,  with  R  =  Fe  and  Mn,  also  Ca  and 
Mg.  The  ratio  varies  widely  from  Fe  :  Mn  =  1  :  1  to  2  :  1  (zwieselite); 
1:2;  1:7. 

TaUctripUte  is  a  variety  from  Horrajdherg,  Sweden;  contains  magnesium  and  calcitun 
in  large  amount. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  fuses  easily  at  1*5  to  a  black  magnetic  globule;  moistened  with 
sulphuric  acid  colors  the  flame  bluish  green.  With  borax  in  O.F.  gives  an  amethystine- 
colored  glass  (manganese) ;  in  R.F.  a  strong  reaction  for  iron.  With  soda  reacts  for  man- 
ganese.   With  sulphuric  acid  evolves  hydrofluoric  acid.    Soluble  in  hydrochloric  add. 

Obs.  —  Found  by  Alluaud  at  Limoges  in  France;  Helsingfors,  Finland;  Stonehazn, 
Me.;  Branchville,  Conn.;  from  Reagan  mining  district.  White  Fine  Co.,  Nev.  Zwiesdite, 
a  clove-brown  variety,  is  from  Rabcnstcin,  near  Zwiesel  in  Bavaria. 

Griphite.  a  problematical  phosphate  related  to  triplite  occurring  in  embedded  reni- 
form  masses.    From  the  Riverton  looe  near  Harney  City,  Pennington  Co.,  S.  D. 
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Phosphoferrite.  H6R9(P04)3:  H  =  Fe,  Mn^Ca,  M^.  Columnar.  White  to  yellow  or 
pale  green.    H.  »  4-5.    G.  -  3*16.    Habendorf,  Bavana. 

Triploidite.  Like  triplite,  but  with  the  F  replaced  by  (OH).  Monoclinic.  Commonly 
in  crystalline  aggregates.  Fibrous  to  columnar.  H.  =  4-5-5.  G.  =  3*697.  Color  yel- 
lowish to  reddish  brown.  Optically  -h  .  /3  =  1*726.  From  BranchviUe,  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn. 

Adelite.  (MgOH)CaA804.  Monoclinic.  Axes,  see  p.  600;  also  massive.  H.  »  5. 
G.  =  3*74.  Color  gray  or  grayish  yellow.  Optically -f--  Mean  index,  1 -67.  From  Nord- 
mark  and  Langban,  Sweden. 

Tilasite.  Like  adelite,  but  contains  fluorine.  Monoclinic.  Optically—.  /3  »  1*660. 
From  L&ngban,  Sweden,  and  Kajlidongri,  Jhabua,  India. 

Sarkinite.  (MnOH)MnA804.  In  monoclinic  crystals;  also  in  spherical  forms. 
G.  »  4*17.  Color  rose-red.  flesh-red,  reddish  yellow.  From  the  iron-manganese  mines 
of  Pajsberg,  Sweden.  Polyarsenite  and  Xanlharaenite  from  the  Sjo  mine,  Grythytte 
pariah,  Orebro,  Sweden,  and  ChondraseniU  from  Pajsberg,  Sweden,  are  essentially  the 
same. 

Ttigooite.  PbsMnH(AsOs)s.  Monoclinic-clinohedral.  In  small  wedge-shaped  crystals. 
H.  =  2-3.  Perfect  cleavage  1 1  (010).  Color  sulphur-yellow,  a  =  208.  y  =  216.  Ax.  pi. 
II  (010).    From  Langban,  Sweden. 

Herderite.  A  fluo-phosphate  of  beryllium  and  calcium,  Ca[Be(F,0H)]P04.  In  pris- 
matic crystals,  monoclinic  with  complex  twinning.  H.  »  5.  G.  »  2*99-3*01.  Luster 
vitreous.  Color  ^^ellowish  and  greenish  white.  Optically  — .  /3  «  1*612.  From  the  tin 
mines  of  Ehrenfriedersdorf,  Saxony;  from  Epprechtstem,  Bavaria;  also  at  Stonehun, 
Auburn,  Hebron,  and  Paris,  Me. 

Hamlinite.  A  basic  phosphate  of  aluminium,  and  strontium.  In  colorless  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals.  H.  «  4*6.  G.  =  3*16-3*28.  OpticaDy  +.  «  =  1*620.  Occurs  with 
herderite,  bertrandite,  etc.,  at  Stoneham.  Me.  In  the  diamond  sands  of  Diamantina. 
Brazil.  Found  also  in  Binnental,  Switzerland  (originally  thought  to  be  a  new  species  ana 
named  bovmtanniU), 

Plumbogummite.  A  basic  phosphate  of  lead  and  aluminium.  In  chemical  j^up  with 
hamUnite.  Resembles  drops  or  ooatmgs  of  gum;  as  incrustations.  Color  yellowish,  brown- 
ish. From  Roughten  Gill,  Cumberland,  England.  HUchcockite  from  Canton  mine,  Ga.,  is 
dosely  identical.    The  material  from  Huelgoet,  Brittany,  France,  is  a  mixture. 

Florencite.  A  basic  phosphate  of  aluminium  and  the  cerium  metals,  closely  analogous 
to  hamlinite  to  which  it  is  related  in  form.  3AlsOt.CesOi.2PsO».6HtO.  Hexagonal,  rhom- 
bohedral.  Habit  rhombohedral.  Basal  cleavage.  H.  «  5.  G.  »  3*58.  Color  pale 
yellow.  Infusible.  Found  in  sands  from  near  Ouro.  Preto  and  Diamantina,  Mmas 
Geraes,  Brazil. 

-  Georceizite.  A  basic  phosphate  of  aluminium  and  barium  (with  smaller  amounts  of 
calcium  and  cerium).  Ba0.2AltOs.PsOi.5HtO.  Microcrystalline,  in  rolled  pebbles.  H.  «  6. 
G.  —  3*1.  Color  brown  and  white.  Refractive  index,  1*63.  From  the  diamond  sands  of 
Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.     Geraesite  is  similar  but  more  acidic  in  composition. 

Crandallite*  2CaO.4AltOs.2PtOe.l0HsO.  In  compact  to  cleavable  masses.  Micro- 
scopically fibrous.  Color  white  to  hght  gray.  Indices,  1*58-1*60.  Found  at  Brooklyn 
mine  near  Silver  City,  Utah. 

Harttite.  A  basic  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  strontium,  (Sr,Ca)0. 
2AlsOi.PsOt.SOs.5HsO.  Hexagonal.  Usually  microcrystalline  as  rolled  pebbles. 
H.  =»  4*5-5.  G.  =  3*2.  Color  flesh-red.  From  the  diamond  sands  of  Minas  Geraes, 
Brazil. 

Jezekite.  A  fluo-phosphate  of  lime,  soda,  and  alumina,  Na4CaAl(A10)(F,OH)4(P04)t. 
Monoclinic.  H.  =  4*5.  G.  =  2*94.  Cleavage  perfect  (100);  imperfect  (001).  Indices, 
1*55-1*59.    Colorless  or  white.     From  Ehrenfriedersdorf,  Saxony. 

Lacroizite.  A  fluo-phosphate  of  soda,  lime,  manganese  oxide,  and  alumina. 
Na4(Ca,Mn)4Ali(F,OH)4PaOi6.2HsO.  Probably  monoclinic.  Pyramidal  cleavage. 
H.  =»  4*1.  G.  =  3*13.  Color  pale  yellow  or  green.  Found  at  Ehrenfriedersdorf, 
Saxony. 

Durangite.  A  fluo-arsenate  of  sodium  and  aluminium,  Na(AlF)As04.  In  monoclinic 
crystals.  G.  =  3*94-4*07.  Color  orange-red.  Mean  index,  1*673.  From  Durango, 
Mexico. 
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AMBLTGONTTE.    Hebronite. 

Triclinic.  Crystals  large  and  coarse;  forms  rarely  distinct.  Usually 
cleavable  to  columnar  and  compact  massive.  Polysynthetic  twinning  lamellae 
common. 

Cleavage:  c  (001)  perfect,  with  pearly  luster;  a  (100)  somewhat  less  so, 
vitreous;  e  (021)  sometimes  equally  distinct;  M  (lIO)  diflScult;  ca  (001)  A 
(100)  =  75*^  30',  ce  (001)  A  (021)  =  74°  40',  cM  (001)  A  (iTO)  =  92°  20'. 
Fracture  uneven  to  subconchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  6.  G.  =  3*01-3'09. 
Luster  vitreous  to  greasy,  on  c  (001)  pearly.  Color  white  to  pale  greenish, 
bluish,  yellowish,  grayish  or  brownish  white.  Streak  white.  Subtrans- 
parent  to  translucent.    Optically  -.    a  =  1*579.    /9  =  1*593.    7  =   1-597. 

Comp.  —  A  fluo-phosphate  of  aluminium  and  lithium,  Li(AlF)P04  or 
AIP04.LiF  =  Phosphorus  pentoxide  47*9,  alumina  34*4,  lithia  10*1,  fluorine 
12-9  =  105-3,  deduct  (O  =  2F)  53  =  100.  Sodium  often  replaces  part  of  the 
lithium,  and  hydroxyl  part  of  the  fluorine. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  yields  water,  which  at  a  high  heat  is  acid  and  corrodes 
the  glass.  B.B.  fuses  easily  (at  2)  with  intumescence,  and  becomes  opaque  white  on  cool- 
ing. Colors  the  flame  yellowish  red  with  traces  of  green:  the  Hebron  variety  gives  an  in- 
tense lithiar-red;  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  gives  a  bluish  green  to  the  flame.  With 
borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  forms  a  transparent  colorless  glass.  In  fine  powder  dissolves 
easily  in  sulphuric  acid,  more  slowly  in  hvcurochloric  acid. 

]>iff.  —  Distinguished  bv  its  easy  fusibility  and  by  yielding  a  red  flame  B.B.,  from  feld- 
spar, barite,  caldte,  etc.;  also  by  the  acid  water  in  the  tube  from  spodumene. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  near  Penig  in  Saxony;  Arendal,  Norway;  Montebras,  Creuze,  France. 
In  the  United  States,  in  Me.,  at  Hebron;  also  at  Paris,  Peru,  etc.;  Branchville,  Conn., 
Pala,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 

The  name  amjUygoniie  ia  from  a/i^X»,  Uunif  and  yopvy  angle. 

Fremontite.  Natramblygonite.  .  Natromontebrasite.  (Na,Li)Al(0H,F)P04.  Mono- 
clinic.  Crystals  coarse  with  roxif^  faces.  Three  cleavages.  Usiially  in  cleavage  masses. 
Polysynthetic  twinning  shown  under  microscope.  H.  =  5*6.  G.  »  3*04.  Luster  vitreous 
to  greasy.  Color,  grayish  white  to  white.  Translucent  to  opaque.  Optically  — .  Bisec- 
trix nearly  normal  to  basal  cleavage.  Easily  fusible  to  a  white  enamel  with  strong  sodium 
flame  color.    From  a  pegmatite  near  Canon  City,  Fremont  County,  Col. 

B.  Basic  Phosphates 

This  section  includes  a  series  of  well-characterized  basic  phosphates,  a 
number  of  which  fall  into  the  OUvinite  Group.  Acid  phosphates  are  repre- 
sented by  one  species  only,  the  httle  known  monetite,  probably  HCaPO*, 
see  p.  606. 

Olivenite  Group.    Orthorhombic 


a  :b  :  c 

OUvenite 

Cu,(0H)A80« 

0-9396  :  1  :  0-6726 

Libethenite 

Cu,(0H)P04 

0-9601  :  1  :  0-7019 

Adamite 

Zn,(0H)As04 

0-9733  :  1  :  0-7158 

Descloizite 

(Pb,Zn),(0H)V04 

a  :b  :  c 

=  0-6368  :  1  :  0-8046  or  \a:b: 

;  c  =  0-9552  :  1  :  08045 

Cuprodescloizite 

(Pb,Zn,Cu)s(0H)V04 

The  Olivenite  Group  includes  several  basic  phosphates,  arsenates,  etc.,  of 
copper,  zinc,  and  lead,  with  the  general  formula  (ROH)RP04,(ROH)RAs04, 
etc.  They  crystaUize  in  the  orthorhombic  system  with  similar  form.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  this  group  corresponds  in  a  measure  to  the  monocUnic  Wagnerite 
Group,  p.  600,  which  also  includes  basic  members. 
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OLIVENITE. 

Qrthorhombic.    Axes  a:b  :c==^  0*9396  :  1  :  0-6726. 


984 


mm'",  110  A  ITO  «  86^  26'. 
w\       101  A  TOl  -  71*  llj'. 


ce',  Oil  A  Oil  =  er  61'. 
ve,  101  A  Oil  =  47*  34'. 


Crystals  prismatic,  often  acicular.  Also  globular  and 
reniform,  indistinctly  fibrous,  fibers  straight  and  divergent, 
rarely  irregular;  also  curved  lamellar  and  granular. 

Cleavage:    m  (110),  6  (010),  e  (Oil)  in  traces.    Fracture 

conchoidal   to    imeven.     Brittle.      H.  =  3.      G.  =  4*1-4 -4. 

Luster  adamantine  to  vitreous;  of  some  fibrous  varieties  pearly. 

Color  various  shades  of  olive-green,  passing  into  leek-,  siskin-, 

pistachio-,  and  blackish  green;     also  liver-  and  wood-brown; 

sometimes  straw-yellow  and  grayish  white.    Streak  olive-green  to  brown. 

Subtransparent  to  opaque.    Mean  index,  1*83. 

Var.  —  (a)  Crystallized,  (h)  Fibrous;  finely  and  divergently  fibrous,  of  ^^reen,  yellow, 
brown  and  gray,  to  white  colors,  with  the  surface  sometimes  velvety  or  acicular;  found 
investing  the  common  variety  or  passing  into  it;  called  wood-copper  or  tvoodraraenate. 
(c)  Eariny;  nodular  or  massive;  sometimes  soft  enough  to  soil  the  fingers. 

Comp.  —  CuiAs208Cu(OH)j  or  4CuO.A82O6.H2O  =  Arsenic  pentoxide 
40'7,  cupric  oxide  56-1,  water  3-2  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  gives  water.  B.B.  fuses  at  2,  coloring  the  flame  bluish 
sreen,  and  on  cooling  the  fused  mass  appears  crystalline.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  with 
aefll^r&tion,  gives  off  arsenical  fumes,  and  yields  a  metallic  arsenide  which  with  soda  3rields 
a  globule  of  copper.    With  the  fluxes  reac^  for  copper.    Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs.  —  The  crystallized  varieties  occur  in  Cornwall,  at  various  mines;  Tavistock,  in 
Devonshire;  in  Tyrol,  Austria;  the  Banat,  Hungary;  Nizhni  TadLsk  in  the  Uxtd  Mts.; 
Chile.  In  the  United  States,  in  Utah,  at  the  American  Eagle  and  Mammoth  mines,  Tintic 
district,  both  in  crystals  ana  woodrcopper.  The  name  olivenite  alludes  to  the  oUve-green 
color. 


LIBETHENITE. 

Orthorhombic. 

986 


Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  09601  :  1 

110  A  iTo  =  87**  40'. 
oil  A  oil  =  70**    8'. 


07019. 


TFIfTI 

eef 


fit 


88 
88' 


III 


111  A  111 
111  A  In 


»  ftO« 


59 
61** 


4*'. 

47J'. 


In  crystals  usually  small,  short  prismatic  in  habit ;  often 
united  in  druses.     Also  globular  or  reniform  and  compact. 

Cleavage:  a  (100),  fe  (010)  very  indistinct.  Fracture 
subconchoidal  to  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  4.  G.  =  3"6- 
3 '8.  Luster  resinous.  Color  olive-green,  generally  dark. 
Streak  olive-green.  Translucent  to  subtranslucent.  Mean 
index,  172. 

Comp.  —  Cu,P208.Cu(OH)2  or  4CuO.P205.H,0  = 
Phosphorus  pentoxide  29*8,  cupric  oxide  66*4,  water 
3-8  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  lu  the  closed  tube  sdelds  water  and  turns  black.  B.B.  fuses  at  2  and  colors 
the  dame  emerald-green.  On  charcoal  with  soda  gives  metallic  copper,  sometimes  also  an 
arsenical  odor.  Fused  with  metallic  lead  on  charcoal  is  reduced  to  metallic  copper,  with 
the  formation  of  lead  phosphate,  which  treated  in  R.F.  gives  a  crystalline  polyhedral  bead 
on  cooling.    With  the  fluxes  reacts  for  copper.    Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  with  chalcopyrite  at  Libethen,  near  Neusohl,  Hungary;  at  Rhein- 
breitenbach  and  Ehl  on  the  Rhine,  Germany;  at  Nizhni  Tagilsk  in  the  Ural  Mts.;  from 
Viel-8alm,  Belgium;  in  small  quantities  in  Cornwall,  England.  In  Clifton-Morenci  dis- 
trict, Aris. 
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Tarbuttite.  ZnaPtOs  Zn(OH)i.  Triclinic.  Crystals  striated  and  rounded,  ftequently 
in  sheaf-like  aggregates.  Perfect  basal  cleavage.  H.  «  3'7.  G.  ^^  4*1.  Colorless  to  pale 
yellow,  brown,  red,  or  green.     Fusible.    From  Broken  Hill,  N.  W.  Rhodesia. 

Adamite.  Zn«As208.Zn(OH)«.  In  small  orthorhombic  crystals,  often  grouped  in  crusts 
and  granular  aggregations.  H.  =  3*5.  G.  =  4-34r-4-35.  Color  hon^-y^ow,  violet,  rose- 
red,  green,  colorless.  Mean  index,  1'73.  From  Chaf&arcillo,  Chile;  Cap  Garonne,  France; 
from  Mte.  Valerio,  Campiglia.  Marittima,  Italy;  at  the  ancient  zinc  mines  of  Laurion, 
Greece.  From  Island  of  Thasos.  Turkey.  Varieties  from  Cap  Garonne,  Var,  France,  con- 
taining cobalt  and  copper  have  been  caUed  cobaltoadamiie  and  cuproadamUe. 

Desdoizite.  R,V,0,.R(0H)2  or  4R0.V,0,.H,0;  R  =  Pb,  Zn  chiefly,  and  usuaUy  in 
the  ratio  1  :  1  approx.  In  small  orthorhombic  crystals,  often  drusy :  also  massive,  fibrous 
radiated  with  mammillary  surface.  H.  »  3*5.  G.  »  5 '9^ '2.  Color  cherry-red  and 
brownish  red,  to  light  or  dark  brown,  black.  Streak  orange  to  brownish  red  or  ydlowish 
gray.     Mean  index,  1*83. 

From  the  Sierra  de  C6rdoba,  Argentina;  Kappel  in  Carinthia.  Abundant  at  Lake 
Valley,  Sierra  Co.,  N.  M.,  also  near  Georgetown  and  at  Magdalena;  in  Ariz,  near  Tomb- 
stone; in  Yavapai  Co.;  at  the  Mammoth  Gold  mine,  near  Oracle,  Pinal  Co. 

A  massive  variety,  containing  copper  (6*5  to  9  p.  c),  in  crusts,  and  reniform  masses  with 
radiated  structure,  occurs  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  also  in  a  vein  of  argentiferous  galena  in 
Zacatecas,  Mexico;  it  has  been  variously  named  CMprodeacloizile,  irUochorUe.  ramirite.  A 
similar  variety  (11  p.  c.  CuO)  occurs  as  an  incrustation  on  quartz  at  the  Luclcy  Cuss  mine. 
Tombstone,  Cochise  Co.,  and  in  stalactites  at  Shattuck  Arizona  mine,  Bisbee,  Ariz.  From 
Camp  Signal,  San  Bernardino  Co.,  Cal. 

EusYNCHiTE  may  be  identical  with  descloizite.  Massive:  in  nodular,  stalactitic  forms. 
G.  =  5*596.  Color  yellowish  red,  reddish  brown,  greenish.  From  Hofsgrund  near  Frei- 
burg in  Baden,  Germany.  The  same  may  be  true  of  arcBoxene  from  Dahn  near  Niedo*- 
Schlettenbach,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Germany. 

Pyrobelonite.  4Pb0.7Mn0.2VaO».3H,0.  Orthorhombic.  In  small  acicular  crystals. 
Fire-red  color.  H.  =  3*5.  G.  =  5*377.  High  index.  Probably  related  crystallographio- 
ally  to  descloizite.    From  L&ngban,  Sweden. 

Dechenite.  Composition  usually  accepted  as  PbVsOe.  Massive,  botryoidal,  nodular. 
G.  =  5*6-5'81.  Color  deep  red  to  yellowisn  red  and  brownish  red.  From  Nieder-Schlet- 
tenbach  in  the  Lautertal,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Germany. 

Calciovolborthite.  Probably  (Cu,Ca),V,0,.(Cu,Ca)(0H)2.  In  thin  green  tables;  also 
gray,  fine  crystalline  granular.  Mean  index,  2*05.  From  Friedrichsrode,  Thuringia,  Ger- 
many. Minerals  from  Richardson,  southeastern  Utah,  and  from  near  Baker  City,  Oregon, 
probably  belong  here. 

Higginsite.  CuCa(0H)As04.  Orthorhombic.  Small  prismatic  crystals.  H.  » 4*5. 
G.  =  4  33.  n  —  1*745.  Pleochix>ic,  green,  yeUow-green,  blue-green.  F^m  Higgins  mine, 
Bisbee,  Ariz. 

Brackebuscbite.  Near  descloizite  (monoclinic?).  From  the  State  of  Cordoba,  Ar- 
gentina. 

TuRANiTE.  A  copper  vanadate,  5CuO.Vj06.2HaO.  Radiating  fibrous.  From  Tj'uya- 
Mu3am,  south  of  Andidjan,  Alai  Mts.,  Turkestan. 

Psittacinite.  A  vanadate  of  lead  and  copper,  from  the  Silver  Star  District,  Mon.  In 
thin  coatings;  also  pulverulent.     Color  siskin-  to  olive-green. 

MoTTRAMiTE.  A  Vanadate  of  lead  and  copper;  possibly  identical  with  psittacinite; 
in  velvety  black  incrustations.     From  Mottram  St.  Andrew's,  Cheshire,  England. 

Fumacite.  A  basic  chrom-arsenate  of  lead  and  copper.  In  dark  olive-green,  small 
prismatic  crystals.     From  Dioci6,  French  Equatorial  Africa. 

Tsumebite.     Preslite.  A    basic    lead    and    copper    phosphate.    Orthorhombic?     In 

amall     tabular     crystals.  H.  =  3*5.     G.  =  6*1.     Index,  >  1*78.    Color     emerald-green. 

Pleochroic,  blue-green  to  yellow-green.     Easily  fusible.     From  Tsumeb,  Otavi,  German 
S.  W.  Africa. 


CLINOCLASITE.    Aphan^. 

Monoclinic.     Axes  a  :b  :c  =  1*9069  :  1  :  3*8507;  /3  =  80"*  30'. 

Crystals  prismatic  (m  (110));   also  elongated  ||  b  axis;  of  ten  grouped  in 
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nearly  spherical  forms.  Also  massive,  hemispherical  or  reniform;  structure 
radiated  fibrous. 

Cleavage:  c  (001)  highly  perfect.  Brittle.  H.  =  25-3.  G.  =  4' 19-4-37. 
Luster:  c  pearly;  elsewhere  vitreous  to  resinous.  Color  internally  dark  verdi- 
gris-green; externally  blackish  blue-green.  Streak  bluish  green.  Subtrans- 
parent  to  translucent. 

Comp.  —  Cu«Ass08.3Cu(OH)s  or  6CuO.AstOft.3HsO  =  Arsenic  pentoxide 
303,  cupric  oxide  626,  water  71  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  Same  as  for  olivenite. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  Cornwall,  with  other  ores  of  copper.  In  Utah,  Tintic  district,  at  the 
Mammoth,  mine.  From  Collahurasi.  Tarapaca,  Chue.  Named  in  allusion  to  the  basal 
cleavage  being  oblique  to  the  sides  ol  the  prism. 

Ermite.  Cu«Asi08.2Cu(OH)i.  In  mammillated  crystalline  groups.  Color  fine  emer- 
ald-green.   From  Cornwall;  also  the  Tintic  district,  Utah. 

Dihydrite.  Cu»PsOt.2Cu(OH)i.  In  dark  emerald-green  crystals  (monoclinic). 
H.  =  4*5-5.    G. «  4-4*4.    From  Ehl  near  Linx  on  the  Rhine,  Germany;  the  Ural  Mts.,  etc. 

Paeudomalacfaite.  In  part  CuJ'fOi.SCuCOH)}.  Massive,  resembling  malachite  in 
color  and  structure.  Indices,  1*83-1*93.  From  Rheinbreitenbach,  Germany;  Nizhni 
TagUsk,  Russia,  etc.    EhlUe  is  closely  allied. 

DUFRENITE.    Kraurite. 

Orthorhombic.  Crystals  rare,  small,  and  indistinct.  UsuaUy  massive,-  in 
nodules;  radiated  fibrous  with  drusy  surface. 

Cleavage:  a  (100),  probably  also  b  (010),  but  indistinct.  H.  »  3*&-4. 
G.  =  3*2-3*4.  Luster  alky,  weak.  Color  dull  leek-green,  olive-green,  or 
blackish  green;  alters  on  exposure  to  yellow  and  brown.  Streak  siskin-green. 
Subtranslucent  to  nearly  opaque.    Strongly  pleochroic.     Indices,  1*83-1*93. 

Comp.  —  Doubtful;  in  part  FeP04.Fe(0H),  =  2Fe,0,.P,Oj.3H,0  = 
Phosphorus  pentoxide  27*5,  iron  sesquioxide  62*0,  water  10'^  ==  100. 

Pyr.y  etc  —  Same  as  for  vivianite,  but  less  water  is  given  out  in  the  closed  tube.  B.B. 
fuses  easily  to  a  slag. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  near  Anglar,  Dept.  of  Haute  Vienne,  France^  in  Germany  at  Hirsch- 
berg  in  Westphalia  and  from  the  Rothl&ufchen  mine  near  \l'aldgirmes;  St.  Benigna, 
Bohemia;  East  Corawall,  Enj^and. 

In  the  United  States,  at  AUentown,  N.  J.;  in  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va.,  in  radiated  coarsely 
fibrous  masses;  from  Grafton,  \.  H.  DufreniberauniU  is  a  variety  intennediate  in  com- 
position between  dufreniU  ana  beraunile  from  Hellertown,  Pa. 

LAZULITB. 
Monoclinic:  Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  0-9750  :  1  :  1-6483;  0  ^  ST  14'. 

at,     100  A  101  -  30"  24'.  er',  111  A  TTl  «  80*  2^. 

pp',  111  A  111  -  7r  4(y.  pe,  111  A  111  =  «r  ac. 

Crystals  usually  acute  pyramidal  in  habit.  Also 
massive,  granular  to  compact. 

Cleavage:  prismatic,  indistinct.  Fracture  uneven. 
Brittle.  H.  =  5-6.  G.  =  3-057-3122.  Luster  vitreous. 
Color  azure-blue;  commonly  a  fine  deep  blue  viewed 
along  one  axis,  and  a  pale  greemsh  blue  along  another. 
Streak  white.  Subtranslucent  to  opaque.  Optically  — . 
2V  =  60^     a  =  l-6a3.     0  =  1-632.     y  =  1-639. 

Comp.—RAli(OH)^/h  or  2AlP04.rFe,Mg)(OH),  with 
Fe  :  Mg(Ca)  =  1  :  12,  1  :  6,  1  :  2,  2  :  3.     For  1  :  2  the  for- 
mula requires:   Pho^^phonii^  pentoxide  45'4,  alumina  32  6,  iioD  protoxide  7*7, 
niagnema  8'5,  water  5'8  —  100. 
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Pyr.,  etc  —  In  the  closed  tube  whitens  and  yields  water.  In  the  forceps  whitens,  cracks 
oipen,  swells  up,  and  without  fusion  falls  to  pieces,  colonns  the  flame  bluish  green.  B.B. 
with  cobalt  solution  the  blue  color  of  the  mineral  is  restored,  llie  ^een  color  of  the  flame 
is  made  more  intense  by  moistening  the  assay  with  sulphuric  acid.  With  the  fluxes  gives  an 
iron  glass;  with  soda  on  charcoal  an  infusible  mass.  Unacted  upon  by  acids,  retaining 
perfectly  its  blue  color. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  near  Werfen  in  Sabeburg,  Austria;  Krieglach^  in  Styria;  also  Horrs- 
joberg,  Sweden;  from  Madagascar. 

Abundant  with  corundum  at  Crowder's  Mt.,  Gaston  Co.,  N.  C;  and  on  Graves  Mt., 
Lincoln  Co.,  Ga.,  with  cyanite,  rutile,  etc. 

The  name  lazulitc  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  word,  azvlt  meaning  heaven,  and  alludes  to 
the  color  of  the  mineral. 

Tavistoddte.  CaiPsOi.2Al(OH)i.  In  microscopic  acicular  crystals,  sometimes  stellate 
groups.    Color  white.     From  Tavistock,  Devonshire. 

.   CirroUte.    Perhaps  Ca$Al(P04)».Al(OH)3.    Compact.    G.  =  308.    Color  pale  yellow. 
Occurs  at  the  iron  mme  at  Westani,  in  Scania,  Sweden. 

Arseniosiderite.  CasFe(As04)s.3Fe(OH)i.  In  yellowish  brown  fibrous  concretions. 
G.  -  3'520.  Index,  3*83.  From  Romance,  near  MAcon,  France;  also  at  Schneeb^g, 
Saxony. 

Allactite.  MniAsi08.4Mn(OH)3.  Monoclinic.  In  small  brownish  red  prismatic  crys- 
stals.    Mean  index,  1786.    From  the  Moss  mine,  Nordmark,  and  at  L&ngban,  Sweden. 

Synadelphite.  2(Al,Mn)As04.5Mn(OH)t.  In  prismatic  crystals;  also  in  grains.  G.» 
3*45-3*50.    Color  brownish  black  to  black.    From  the  Moss  mine,  Nordmark,  Sweden. 

Flinkite.  MnAs04.2Mn(OH)i.  In  minute  orthorhombic  crystab,  tabular  ||  c(OOl); 
grouped  in  feather-like  aggregates.  G.  =  3*87.  Color  greenish  brown.  From  the  Harstig 
mine,  Pajsberg,  Sweden. 

Hematolite.  Perhaps  (Al,Mn)As04.4Mn(OH)s.  In  rhombohedral  crystals.  G.  — 
3*30-3*40.  Color  brownish  red,  black  on  the  surface.  Mean  Index,  1*730.  From  the 
Moss  mine,  Nordmark,  Sweden. 

Retzian.  A  basic  arsenate  of  the  yttrium  earths,  manganese  and  calcium.  In  ortho- 
rhombic  crystals.    H.  »  4.    G.  «  4*15.    Color  chocolate-  to  chestnut-brown.    FYom  the 

Moss  mine,  Nordmark,  Sweden. 

n  ni  n  m 

Arseniopleite.  Perhaps  R»R4(OH)6(As04)c;  R  <=  Mn,  Ca,  also  Pb,  Mg;  R  »  Mn, 
also  Fe.  Massive,  clcavable.  Color  brownish  red.  Occurs  at  the  Sjo  mine,  Grythytte 
parish,  Sweden,  with  rhodonite  in  cr3rstalline  limestone. 


Manganostibilte.  Hematostibiite.  Highly  basic  manganese  antimonates.  In  em- 
bedded o'ains.  Color  black.  ManganoBtibiile  occurs  at  Nordmark,  Sweden;  hemaiostibiiU 
is  from  the  Sjo  mine,  Grythytte  parish,  Sweden. 

Atelestite.  Basic  bismuth  arsenate,  HsBiaAsOi.  In  minute  tabular  crystals.  G.  » 
6*4.    Color  sulphur-yellow.    From  Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

C.  Normal  Hydrous  PhosphateSi  etc. 

The  only  important  group  among  the  normal  hydrous  phosphates  is  the 
monoclinic  Vivianite  Group. 

Stnivite.  Hydrous  ammonium-magnesium  phosphate.  In  orthorhombic-hemimorphic 
crystals  (Fiisf.  323,  p.  127);  white  or  yellowish;  slightly  soluble.  Index,  1*502.  FVom 
guano  deposits. 

Collophanite.  CasPtOg.HsO.  In  layers  resembling  gymnite  or  opal.  Colorless  or 
snow-white,  n  =  1.59.  From  the  island  of  Sombrero,  West  Indies.  Manile  is  similar, 
from  the  islands  Mona  and  Moneta  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  associated  with  monetite, 
HCaP04  occurring  in  yellowish  white  triclinic  cr3rstals. 

Ptrophosphorite.  Mg2Pf07.4(CaiP«08.CaiPt07).  Massive,  earthy.  Color  anow- 
white,  dull.    From  the  West  Indies. 
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Hopeite.  Hydrous  sine  fiboephhte^  ZiisPflQt.4HiO.  Orthorhombic.  In  minute  pria- 
matic  crystals.  Also  in renifoim  masses.  Huee cleavages:  a  (100),  perfect;  b  (010),  good: 
c  (001),  poor.  Crystals  from  Broken  Hill  show  intert>anding  of  two  modifications,  a-  ana 
^4iopeite  which  have  the  same  composition  but  differ  in  their  optical  characters.  H.  « 
3*2.  G.  »  30-31.  (}olor  gravish white.  Optically  — .  /3  »  1*59.  Found  in  cavities  in 
calamine  at  the  sine  mines  of  Moiesnet,  Belgium;  at  the  Broken  Hill  mines,  Rhodesia. 

Parahopeite.  Zn«PiOi.4HiO.  Same  as  for  hopeite.  Tiiclinic.  In  tabular  crystals 
with  deep  striations.  Good  cleavage.  H.  »  3*7.  G.  =  3*3.  Colorless.  Found  at 
Broken  Hill,  Rhodesia 

Dickinsomte.  3RsPsO|.HiO  with  R  «  Mn,  Fe,  Nai  chiefly,  also  Ca,  Ks,  lis.  In 
tabular,  peeudo-rhombohedial  crystals;  commonly  foliated  to  micaceous.  G.  =  3*338- 
3*343.  dolor  olive-  to  oil-green,  grass-green,  fi  =  1*662.  From  Branchville,  Fairfield 
Co.,  Conn. 

FlUowite.  Formula  as  for  dickinsonite  and  also  from  BranchviUe,  C>>nn.,  but  differing 
in  ancle.  In  granular  crystalline  masses.  G.  «  3*43.  Color  wax-yellow,  yellowish  to 
reddim  brown,  colorless.    0  »  1*672. 

The  three  following  tridinic  species  are  related  in  composition  and  may  be  in  crystalline 
form. 

Roselite.  (Ca,Co,Mg)sA8iOk.2HsO.  In  small  crystals;  often  in  druses  and  spherical 
aggregates.    G.  »  3'5-3'6.    Color  light  to  dark  rose-red.    From  Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

Brandtite.  CasMnAs^.2HsO.  In  prismatic  crystals;  crystals  often  united  in  radi- 
ated groups.  G.  »  3*671^*672.  Colorless  to  white.  From  tne  Harstig  mine,  near  Rnjs- 
berg,  Sweden. 

Fairfleldite.  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  calcium  and  manganese,  CasMnPsOk.2HiO. 
Tridinic.  In  prismatic  crystals;  usually  in  foliated  or  fibrous  crystalline  aggreraites. 
G.  »  3*07-3*15.  C>>lor  white  or  greenish  white  to  pale  straw-yellow.  0  »  1*644.  From 
Branchville,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.;  Rabenstein,  Bavaria  {leucomanganite). 

Messelite.  (Ca,Fe)tPiO|.2iHsO.  In  mmute  tabular  crystals.  Colorless  to  brownish. 
fi  »  1*653.  From  near  Meael  in  Hease,  Germany.  Perhaps  an  alteration  of  Anapaiie 
through  loss  of  water. 

Anapaite.  TamanUe.  (Ca,Fe)tPtOt.4HiO.  Tridinic.  In  tabular  crystals.  One  per- 
fect cleavage.  H.  »  3*5.  G.  »  2*8.  Color  greenish  white.  From  the  limonite  nunes 
near  Anapa  on  the  Taman  peninsula,  Russia. 

Reddingite.  Mn«PsOt.3HfO.  In  orthorhombic  crystals  near  scorodite  in  angle;  also 
nanular.  G.  »  3*102.  Color  pinkish  white  to  yellowish  white.  Optically +•  ^  »  1*656. 
F>om  Branchville,  Conn. 

Palaite.  Hydrous  manganese  phosphate,  5Mn0.2PiOi.4HsO.  Monoclinic?  In  crys- 
talline masses.  G.  »  3*2.  Color,  flesh-pink.  Indices  1*65-1*66.  From  Pala,  San  EHego 
Co.,  Cal.    Derived  by  alteration  from  lUhiophUUe  and  alters  into  hureauLUe, 

Stewartite.  Hvdrous  manganese  phosphate,  3MnO.PsO».4HtO.  Tridinic?  In  fibers 
or  minute  crystals.  G.  »  2*94.  Indices,  1*63-1*69.  Pleochroic,  colorless  to  yellow. 
Found  as  an  alteration  product  of  lithiophilite  from  Pala,  Cal. 

Picrooliarmaoolite.  RsAsiOt.6HfO,  with  R»Ca:Mg»5:l.  In  small  spherical 
forms.    Color  white.    From  Riechelsdorf  and  Freiberg,  Germany;  Joplin,  Mo. 

Triduddte.  CiuAsiO».5HiO.  In  radiated  groups,  columnar;  dendritic.  Color  verdi- 
gris-green.   From  the  Turginsk  copper  mine  near  Bogoslovsk,  Ural  Mts. 


Group*    Monoclinic 

VManite  FeiP,Og.8H,0    a:b:c^  0-7498  :  1  :  0-7015      /J  =  75**  34' 

Symplente         Fe»A8,08.8HsO  0-7806  :  1  : 0-6812  72''  43' 

Bobierrite 

Hoemestte 

Eiytfarite  CcAsjOs.SHjO  0-75      : 1  : 0-70  7ff 

Aimabexgite 

Cabrerite 

Kottigite 


FeiPtOt.8HtO    a:b:e 

=  0-7498  :  1 

Fe>A8tOs.8HtO 

0-7806:  1 

Mg,P,0,.8H,0 

Mg>A8,Os.8H,0 

Co^A8,08.8H,O 

0-75     : 1 

NuAs,08.8H,0 

(Ni,Mg),A8,0,.8H,0 

Zn«AstO«.8HtO 
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The  ViviANiTE  Group  includes  hydrous  phosphates  of  iron,  magnesium, 
cobalt,  nickel  and  zinc,  aU  with  eight  molecules  of  water.  The  crystallization 
is  monoclinic,  and  the  angles,  so  far  as  known,  correspond  closely. 

VIVIANITE. 

Monoclinic.  Crystals  prismatic  {mm'"  110  A  iTO  =  71**  58');  often  in 
stellate  groups.  Also  reniform  and  globular;  structure  divergent,  fibrous,  or 
earthy;  also  incrusting. 

Cleavage:  b  (010)  highly  perfect;  a  (100)  in  traces;  also  fracture  fibrous 
nearly  J_  c  axis.  Flexible  in  thin  laminae;  sectile.  H.  =  1*5  —  2.  G  =  2*58 
—  2'68.  Luster,  6  (010)  pearly  or  metallic  pearly;  other  faces  vitreous. 
Colorless  when  unaltered,  blue  to  green,  deepening  on  exposure.  Streak 
colorless  to  bluish  white,  changing  to  indigo-blue  and  to  liver-brown. 
Transparent  to  translucent;  opaque  after  exposure.  Pleochroism  strong; 
X  =  cobalt-blue,  Y  and  Z  =  pale  greenish  yellow.  Optically  -|-.  a  =  1-581. 
/5  =  1-604.    7  =  1-636. 

Comp.  —  Hydrous  ferrous  phosphate,  Fe8P208.8H20  =  Phosphorus  pent- 
oxide  28-3,  iron  protoxide  430,  water  28-7  =  100. 

Many  analyses  show  the  presence  of  iron  sesquioxide  due  to  alteration. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  vields  neutral  water,  whitens,  and  exfoliates.  B.B. 
fuses  at  1*5,  coloring  the  flame  bluish  green,  to  a  grayish  black  magnetic  globule.  With 
the  fluxes  reacts  for  iron.    Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  associated  with  pyrrhotite  and  pyrite  in  copper  and  tin  veins;  some- 
times in  narrow  veins  with  gold,  traversing  gra3rwacke;  both  friable  and  crystallized  in  beds 
of  clajr,  and  sometimes  associated  with  Umonite,  or  bog  iron  ore;  ofte&  in  cavities  of  fossils 
or  buried  bones. 

Occurs  at  St.  Agnes  and  elsewhere  in  Cornwall,  Endand:  at  Bodenmais,  Germany;  the 
sold  mines  of  Verespatak  in  Transylvania.  From  Asnio,  Shimotsuke,  Japan.  A  variety 
from  the  Kertsch  and  Taman  peninsulas,  South  Russia,  that  contains  small  quantities  of 
manganese  and  magnesium  has  been  called  paravivianite.  The  earthy  variety,  sometimes 
called  Uue  iron-earth  or  native  Prvssian  Hue  {Per  cumr^,  occurs  in  Ureenland,  Carinthia, 
Guatemala,  Bolivia,  Victoria,  Australia,  etc. 

In  North  America^  in  N.  J.,  at  Allentown,  Monmouth  Co.,  both  crystallised,  in  nodulcss, 
and  earthv;  at  MuUica  HiU,  Gloucester  Co.  {midlicite),  in  cylindrical  masses.  In  Va.,  in 
Sti^ord  Co.  In  Ky.,  near  Eddyville.  In  Col.  at  Leadville;  in  Idaho,  at  Silver  City.  In 
Canada,  with  limomte  at  Vaudreuil. 

Symplesite.  Probably  FetAssOg.SHsO.  In  small  prismatic  crystals  and  in  radiated 
spherical  aggregates.  G.  «  2*957.  Color  pale  indigo,  inclined  to  celandine-green.  From 
Lobenstein,  Germany;  HUttenberg,  Carinthia. 

Bobierrite.  MgsPsOg.SHsO.  In  aggregates  of  minute  cnrstals;  also  massive.  Color- 
less to  white.  From  the  guaiio  of  Mexillones,  on  the  Chilian  coast.  HautefeuiUile 
is  like  bobierrite,  but  contains  calcium.  Monoclinic.  Index  1*52.  From  Bamle, 
Norway. 

Hoemesite.  Mg»AsiO|.8HsO.  In  crystals  resembling  gypsum;  also  columnar;  stellar- 
foliated.    Color  snow-white.    From  the  Banat,  Hungary. 

ERYTHRTTE.    Cobalt  bloom. 

Monoclinic.  Crystals  prismatic  and  vertically  striated.  Also  in  globular 
and  reniform  shapes,  having  a  drusy  surface  and  a  columnar  structure;  some- 
times stellate.     Also  pulverulent  and  earthy,  incrusting. 

Cleavage:  b  (010)  highly  perfect.  Sectile.  H.  =  r5-2'5;  least  on  6. 
G.  =  2'948.  Luster  of  b  pearly;  other  faces  adamantine  to  vitreous;  aJso 
dull,  earthy.  Color  crimson-  and  peach-red,  sometimes  gray.  Streak  a  little 
paler  than  the  color.  Transparent  to  subtranslucent.  Strongly  pleochroic. 
Optically  -.     a=  r626.    P  =  r661.     y  =  1-699. 
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Comp.  —  Hydrous  cobalt  arsenate,  CosAsjOg-SHaO  =  Arsenic  pentoxide 
38*4,  cobalt  protoxide  37'5,  water  24*1  =  100.  The  cobalt  is  sometimes  re- 
placed by  nickel,  iron,  and  calcium. 

Pyr.i  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  yields  water  at  a  gentle  heat  and  turns  bluish;  at  a 
higher  heat  gives  off  arsenic  trioxide  which  condenses  in  crystals  on  the  cool  glass,  and  the 
residue  has  a  dark  grav  or  black  color.  B.B.  in  the  forceps  fuses  at  2  to  a  gray  bead,  and 
colors  the  flame  light  blue  (arsenic).  B.B.  on  charcoal  gives  an  arsenical  odor,  and  fuses 
to  a  dark  gray  arsenide,  which  with  borax  gives  the  deep  blue  color  characteristic  of  cobalt. 
Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  giving  a  rose-red  solution. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  at  Schneebers  in  Saxony,  in  micaceous  scales;  Wolfach  in  Baden; 
Modum  in  Norway.    From  the  Veta  Rica  mine.  Sierra  Mojada.  Coahuila,  Mexico;  Chile. 

In  the  United  States,  in  Pa.,  sparingly  near  Philadelphia;  in  Nev.,  at  Lovelock's  station. 
In  Cal.    In  cr3rstals  from  Cobalt,  Canada.    Named  from  ept^pos,  red. 

Annabergite.  NitAssOg-SHsO.  Monoclinic.  In  capillary  cx^stals;  also  massive  and 
disseminated.  Color  fine  apple-green.  Optically  — .  Mean  index,  1*68.  From  AUe- 
mont  in  Dauphin^,  France;  Annaberg,  Schneeberg  and  Riechelsdorf,  Germany;  in  Col.; 
Nev.;  Cobalt,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Cabrerite.  (Ni,Mg)»A8xO|.8HxO.  Like  erythrite  in  habit.  Also  fibrous,  radiated; 
reniform,  granular.  Uolor  apple-green.  From  the  Sierra  Cabrera,  Spain;  at  Laurion, 
Greece. 

KOttigite.  Hydrous  zinc  arsenate,  Zn^AssOg-SHsO.  Massive,  or  in  crusts.  Color 
light  carmine-  and  peach-blossom-red.  Occurs  with  smaltite  at  the  cobalt  mine  Daniel, 
near  Schneeberg,  Germany. 

Rhabdophanite.  Scovillite.  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  the  cerium  and  yttrium  metals. 
Massive,  small  mamillary;  as  an  incrustation.  G.  »  3*94-4*01.  Color  brown,  pinkish  or 
yellowisn  white.  Rhabdophanite  u>  from  Cornwall;  Scovillite  is  from  the  Scoville  (limonite) 
ore  bed  in  Salisbury,  Conn. 

Churchite.  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  cerium  and  calcium.  As  a  thin  coating  of  minute 
crystals.  G.  »  3*14.  Color  pale  smoke-gray  tinged  with  flesh-red.  From  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land.   

Uvanite.  2UOs.3V20t.l5HsO.  Orthorhombic.  Fine  granular.  Two  pinacoidal  cleav- 
ages. Color  brownish  yellow.  Indices,  1*82-2*06.  Found  disseminated  in  rocks  near 
Temple  Rock,  45  miles  southwest  of  Greenriver,  Utah. 

Ferganlte.  Us(V04)2-6HtO.  In  scales.  Color  sulphur-yellow.  From  province  of 
Fergana,  Russian  Turkestan. 

Femandinite.  CaO.Vs04.5V20|.14H30.  Massive.  Color  dull  green.  Readily  soluble 
in  acids,  partly  soluble  in  water.    Found  at  Minasragra,  Peru. 

Pascoite.  Hydrous  calcium  vanadate,  possibly  2Ca0.3VsOt.llHsO.  Monoclinic.  In 
grains.  H.  =  2*6.  G.  =  2*46.  Color  orange.  Streak  yellow.  Indices,  1*77-1*83. 
Easily  fusible.    Soluble  in  water.    Found  at  Minasragra,  Province  of  Pasco,  Peru. 

Pintadoite.  Hydrous  calcium  vanadate,  2CaO.VfOt.9HaO.  As  an  efflorescence.  Color 
green.    Found  coating  surfaces  of  sandstone  in  Canyon  Pintado,  Utah. 


SCORODITB.  987 

Orthorhombic.     Axes  a:b  :c  ^  08658  :  1  :  0-9541. 

dd\  120  a'T20  =  60**  1'.  pp",    111  A  Til  «  111"    6'. 

pp\  111  A  111  =  77**  8'.  pp'",  HI  A  111  -=    65**  20'. 

Habit  octahedral,  also  prismatic.     Also  earthy,  amorphous. 

Cleavage:  d (120)  imperfect;  a  (100),  6(010)  in  traces.  Frac- 
ture uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  35-4.  G.  ==  31-3'3.  Luster  vit- 
reous to  subadamantine  and  subresinous.  Color  pale  leek-green 
or  liver-brown.  Streak  white.  Subtransparent  to  translucent. 
Mean  index,  1*84. 

Comp.  —  Hydrous    ferric  -  arsenate,   FeAs04.2H20  =  Arsenic    pentoxide 
49*8,  iron  sesquioxide  34*6,  water  156  =  100. 
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Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  3rields  neutral  water  and  turns  ydlow.  B.B.  fuses 
easily,  colorinjg  the  flame  blue.  B.B.  on  charcoal  ^ves  arsenical  fumes,  and  with  soda  a 
black  magnetic  scoria.    Wit^  the  fluxes  reacts  for  iron.    Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs.  —  Often  associated  with  arsenopyrite.  From  Schwarzenben;.  Saxony;  Dem- 
bach,  Nassau.  Germany;  Ldlling,  Carinthia;  Schlaggenwald,  Bohemia:  Nerchinsk,  Siberia, 
in  fine  crystals;  leek-green,  in  tne  Cornish  mines.  From  Congo  Free  State.  From  Obira, 
Japan. 

Occurs  near  Edenville,  N.  Y.^  with  arsenopyrite;  in  Utah,  Tihtic  district^  at  the  Mam- 
moth mine  on  enargite.  As  an  mcrustation  on  siliceous  sinter  of  the  Ydlowstone  geysers. 
From  Cobalt,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Named  from  aKdpoioyj  garlic^  alluding  to  the  odor  before  the  blowpipe. 

Vilateite.  Hydrous  iron  phosphate  with  a  little  manganese.  Monoclinic.  H.  =  3-4. 
G.  =  2*75.  Color  violet.  Index,  1*74.  Found  in  pegmatite  at  La  Vilate  near  Chante- 
loube.  Haute  Vienne,  France. 

Purpttrite.  2(Fe,Mn)P04.HiO.  Orthorhombic(?).  In  small  irregular  masses.  Two 
cleavages  at  right  angles.  H.  »  4-4*5.  G.  =  3*4.  Color  deep  red  or  reddish  purple 
Refractive  indejc,  1*60-1*65.  Fusible.  Found  at  Kinra  Mt.,  Gaston  Co.,  N.  C,  sparin^y 
from  Pala,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal.,  Hill  City,  S.  D.,  and  Branchville,  Conn. 

Strengite.  FeP04.2HsO.  Crystals  rare;  in  habit  and  angle  near  scorodite;  generally 
in  spheri^  and  botryoidal  forms.  G.  =  2*87.  Color  pale  red.  Optically  +.  ^  —  1-72. 
From  iron  mines  near  Giessen,  Germany;  also  in  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va.,  with  dufrenite;  trom 
Pala,  Cal. 

Phosnhosiderite.  2FeP04.3iHsO.  An  iron  phosphate  near  strengite,  but  with  3iH/). 
Color  red.    Index  1*73.    From  the  Siegen  mining  district,  Germany;  from  Sardinia. 

Barrandite.  (Al^e)P04.2HsO.  In  spheroidal  concretions,  color  pale  shades  of  gray. 
Index,  1*57.    From  Bohemia. 

Variscite.  AlP04.2HsO.  Orthorhombic.  Commonly  in  crystalline  aggregates  and 
incrustations  with  reniform  surface.  Color  green.  Optically  — .  /3  =  1*556.  Strongly 
pleochroic.  From  Messbach  in  Saxon  Voigtland;  Montgomenr  Co.,  Ark.,  on  quartz;  in 
nodular  masses  from  Tooele  Co.,  Utah  (Utahlite);  cr3rstarised  from  Lucin,  Utah. 

Lucinite.  Comp.  same  as  for  variscite,  AIP04.2HjO.  Orthorhombic.  Octahedral 
habit.  Also  compact,  massive.  H.  =  5.  G.  =  2*52.  Color  n'een.  Indices,  l*56-r59. 
Found  with  variscite  at  Utahlite  Hill,  near  Lucin,  Boxelder  Co.,  Utah. 

Callainite.  AlP04.2iH20.  Massive;  wax-like.  Color  apple-  to  emerald-green.  From 
a  Celtic  grave  in  Lockmariaquer,  Britt£Jiy. 

Zepharovichite.  A1P04.3H20.  Crystalline  to  compact.  Color  yellowish  or  grayish 
white.    From  Trenic  in  Bohemia. 

Palmerite.  HKiAls(P04)t.7H20.  Amorphous,  pulverulent.  Color  white.  Occurs  as 
a  stratum  in  a  guano  deposit  on  Mte.  Albumo,  Salerno,  Italy. 

Rosi^r^site.  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  aluminium  with  lead  and  copper.  In  stalac- 
tites. G.  —  2*2.  Color  yellow  to  brown.  Index,  1*5.  Isotropic.  Infusible.  Found  in 
abandoned  copper  mine  at  Rosi^res,  Tarn,  France. 

Koninckite.  FeP04.3HsO.  In  small  spherical  aggregates  of  radiating  needles.  Color 
yellow.    From  Richelle,  Belgium. 

Sicklerite.  A  hydrous  iron-manganese  phosphate  with  lithia,  Fe«03.6Mn0.4P20i. 
3rLi,H)sO.  In  cleavable  masses.  G.  =  3*45.  Color  dark  brown.  Indices,  1*71-1*75. 
Pleochroic,  yellow  to  orange-red.  Bxa  perpendicular  to  cleavage.  Fusible,  giving  Hthium 
flame.    FYom  Pala,  Cal.  t^ 

Salmonsite.  A  hydrous  iron-manganese  phosphate,  FeiOs.9Mn0.4P20c.l4HsO.  Cleav- 
able fibrous  masses.  G.  «  2*88.  Color  bun.  Indices,  1  *65-l  *67.  Found  at  Pala,  Cal., 
as  alteration  of  hureavliU. 


Acid  Hydrous  Phosphates,  etc. 

PHARMACOLITE. 

Monoclinic.    Crystals  rare.    C!ommonly  in  delicate  silky  fibers;    also 
botryoidal,  stalactitic. 

Cleavage:  b  (010)  perfect.    Fracture  uneven.    Flexible  in  thin  laminsB. 
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H.  =  2-2*5.  G.  =  2'64r-273.  Luster  vitreous;  on  6  (010)  inclining  to  pearly. 
Color  white  or  grayish;  frequently  tinged  red.  Streak  white.  Translucent 
to  opaque.     Optically  -.     a  =  1-583.    /3  =  1589.    7  =  1*594. 

Comp.  —  Probably  HCaA804.2HiO  =  Arsenic  pentoxide  53*3,  lime  25*9, 
water  20*8  =  100. 

Obs.  —  Found  with  arsenical  ores  of  cobalt  and  silver,  also  with  arsenop^nrite;  at 
Andreasberg  in  the  Harz  Mts.,  Germany;  Riechelsdorf  in  Hesse,  Germany;  Joachimstal  in 
Bohemia,  Markirch,  Alsace,  etc.     Named  from  ^pmokov,  poison. 

Haidingerite.  HCaAs04.HtO.  In  minute  crystal  aggregates,  botryoidal  and  drusy. 
G.  =  2'848.    Ck>lor  white.     Index,  1*67.    From  Joachimstal,  Bohemia,  with  pharmacolite. 

Wapplerite.  HCaAs04.3iHiO.  In  minute  crystals;  also  in  incrustations.  Colorless 
to  white.    Found  with  pharmacolite  at  Joachimstal,  Bohemia. 

Broshite.  HCaP04.2HsO.  In  small  slender  monoclinic  prisms;  concretionary  massive. 
Colorless  to  pale  yellowish.  ^  =  1*545.  Occurs  in  guano.  Metabrushite,  similarly  asso- 
ciated, is  2HCaP04.3H20.  Stoffertite  is  a  mineral  similar  to  brushite  but  said  to  contain  a 
little  more  water.    From  guano  deposits  on  the  island  of  Mona,  West  Indies. 

Martinite.  H2Cai(P04)4.iHsO.  From  phosphorite  deposits  (from  guano)  in  the  island 
of  Curacoa,  West  Indies. 

Hewettite.  CaO.3V2Oi.9H2O.  In  microscopic  needles.  G.  =  2-5-2*6.  Color  deep 
red.  Pleochroic,  light  orange-yellow  to  red.  On  heating  loses  water  changing  color  througn 
shades  of  brown  to  a  bronze.  Easily  fusible.  Found  as  an  alteration  of  patroniie  at  Minas- 
ragra,  Peru.    Also  observed  from  Paradox  Valley,  Col. 

Metahewettite.  Comp.  same  as  for  heivetiite.  In  minute  tabular  orthorhombic  crvs- 
tals.  On  heating  loses  water  changing  from  dark  red  to  yellow-brown.  From  Paradox 
Valley,  Col.,  and  at  Thompson's,  Utah. 

Newberjrite.  HMgP04.3H20.  In  white  orthorhombic  crystals.  Index,  1*52.  From 
guano  of  Skipton  Caves,  Victoria.  Hannayite.  from  same  locality,  is  a  hydrous  phosphate 
of  anunonium  and  magnesium.  Schertelite.  Mg(NH4)2H2(P04)i.4H20.  Occurs  in  small 
tabular  ciystals  in  hot  guano  deposits  near  Skipton,  southwest  of  B£dlarat,  Australia. 

Stercorite.  Microcosmic  salt.  HNa(NH4)P04.4H20.  In  white  crystalline  masses  and 
nodules  in  guano. 

Hureaulite.  H2Mnt(P04)4-4H20.  In  short  prismatic  crystals  (monoclinic).  Also 
massive,  compact,  or  imperfectly  fibrous.  Color  yellowish,  orange-red,  rose,  grayish. 
Optically  — .  /3  »  1*654.  From  Limoges,  commune  of  Hur^ux,  France.  In  tne  United 
States,  at  Branchville,  Conn.;  Pala,  Cal. 

Forbesite.  Hs(Ni,Co)2As208.8H20.  Structure  fibro-crystalline.  Color  grayish  white. 
From  Atacama,  Chile. 

Ferrazite .  3 (Ba, Pb)0 .2P8OS.8H2O .  A  "  f ava  "  found  in  the  diamond  sands  of  Brazil. 
Color  dark  yellowish  white.    G.  =  3*0-3'3. 

Basic  Hydrous  Phosphates,  etc. 

Isodiasite.  Ca«P20t.Ca(OH)2.4H20.  In  minute  white  crystals;  also  colunmar.  From 
Joachimstal,  Bohemia. 

Hemafibrite.  MnsA920g.3Mn(OH)2.2HsO.  Commonly  in  spherical  radiated  groups. 
Color  brownish  red  to  gamet-red,  becoming  black.  From  the  Moss  mine,  Nordmark, 
Sweden. 

EUCHROITE. 

Orthorhombic.  Habit  prismatic  mm'"  110  A  iTO  =  62°  40'.  Cleavage: 
m  (110),  n  (Oil)  in  traces.  Fracture  small  c6nchoidal  to  uneven.  Rather 
brittle.  H.  =  3'5-4.  G.  =  3-389.  Luster  vitreous.  Color  bright  emerald- 
or  leek-green.    Transparent  to  translucent.    Mean  index,  170. 

Comp.  —  Cu3Asj()8.Cu(OH)2.6H20  =  Arsenic    pentoxide    34*2,    cupric 

oxide  47-1,  water  187  =  100. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  quartzose  mica  slate  at  Libethen  in  Hungary,  in  crystals  of  consider- 
able sixe,  having  much  resemblance  to  dioptase.     Named  from  cvxpoa,  beatUiftd  color. 
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Conichalcite.  Perhaps  (Cii,Ca)iAss08.(Cu,Ca)(OH)t.|HsO.  Orthorhombic.  UsuaUy 
reniform  and  massive,  resembling  malachite.  Color  pistachio-green  to  emerald-«reen 
From  Andalusia,  Spain;  Maya-Tass,  Akmolinsk,  Siberia  (crystals);  Tintic  district,  Utah. 

Bayldonite.  (Pb,Cu)»AssOg.(Pb,Cu)(OH)i.HsO.  In  mamillary  concretions,  drusy. 
Color  green.     From  Cornwall,  England. 

Tagilite.  Ciup308.Cu(OH)s.2H80.  In  reniform  or  spheroidal  concretions;  earthy. 
Color  verdigris-  to  emerald-green.     From  the  Ural  Mts. 

Leucochalcite.  Probably  Cu3AssOft.Cu(OH)s.2HsO.  In  white,  silky  acicular  cr3r8tals. 
From  the  Wilhelmine  mine  m  the  Spessart,  Germany. 

Barthite.  3ZnO.Cu0.3AsiOt.2H|0.  In  small  monoclinic  (?)  crvstals.  H.  "^  3. 
G.  »  4*19.  Ck>lor  grass-green.  Found  in  druses  of  a  dolomite  at  Guchab,  Otavi,  German 
Southwest  Africa. 

Volborthite.  A  hydrous  vanadate  of  copper,  barium,  and  calcium.  In  small  six-sided 
tables;  in  globular  forms.  Color  olive-green,  citron-yellow.  Index,  1'90.  From  the  Ural 
Mts. 

Hiigelite.  A  hydrous  lead-zinc  vanadate.  Monoclinic.  In  microscopic  hair-like 
crystsJs.  Color  orange-yellow  to  yellow-brown.  From  Reichenbach  near  Lahr,  Baden, 
Germany. 

Comwallite.  CusAs208.2Cu(OH)s.HfO.  Massive,  resembling  malachite:  Color  emer- 
ald-green.   From  Cornwall,  England. 

Tyrolite.  Tirolit.  Perhaps  Cu»A8»08.2Cu (OH) j.7HiO.  Usually  in  fan-shaped  crystal- 
line groups;  in  foliated  aggregates |  also  massive.  Cleavage  perfect,  yielding  soft  thin 
flexible  laminae.  Color  pale  green  mchning  to  sky-blue.  Index,  1*70.  From  Libethen, 
Hun^ar^r;  Nerchinsk,  Siberia;  Falkenstein,  Tyrol;  etc.  In  the  United  States,  in  the  Tin- 
tic  district,  Ut^.  Some  analyses  yield  CaCOs,  usually  regarded  as  an  impurity,  but  it 
may  be  essential. 

Spencerite.  Zna(P04)2.Zn(OH)2.3H20.  Monoclinic.  In  radiating  and  reticulated 
crystals.  Cleavages  parallel  to  three  pinacoids.  Color  white.  G.  »  3*12.  H.  «  2 '7. 
0  =  1-61.    Optic^y  — .     From  Hudson  Bay  Mine,  Salmo,  B.  C. 

flibbenite.  2Zn8(P04)8.Zn(OH)2.6iH!,0.  Orthorhombic.  Tabular  parallel  to  a  (100). 
Cleavages  parallel  to  three  pinacoids.  Color  white.  G.  =3*21.  H.  =  37.  Optically  — . 
From  Huoson  Bay  Mine,  Salmo,  British  Columbia. 

CHALCOPHYLLITE. 

Rhombohedral.     Axis  c  =  2761.    cr  0001  A  lOTl  -  72^  2'. 

In  tabular  crystals;    also  foliated    massive;    in 
druses. 

Cleavage:  c  (0001)  highly  perfect;  r  (lOTl)  in 
traces.  H.  =  2.  G.  =  2'4-2-66.  Luster  of  c  pearly; 
of  other  faces  vitreous  or  subadamantine.  Color 
emerald-  or  grass-green  to  verdigris-green.  Streak 
somewhat  paler  than  the  color.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Optically—, 
w  =  1-632.     €  =  1-575. 

Comp.  —  A  highly  basic  arsenate  of  copper;  formula  uncertain,  perhaps 
7CUO.AS2O6.I4H2O. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  yields  much  water,  and  gives  a  residue  of 
olive-green  scales.     In  other  respects  like  olivenite.     Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  in  ammonia. 

Obs.  —  From  the  copper  mines  near  Redruth  in  Cornwall;  at  Sayda,  Saxony;  Moldawa 
in  the  Banat,  Hungary;  from  Chile.  In  the  United  States,  in  the  Tintic  district,  Utah; 
Bisbee,  Ariz. 

Veszelyite.  A  hydrous  phospho-arsenate  of  copper  and  zinc,  formula  uncertain. 
Occiu^  as  a  greenish  blue  crystalline  incrustation  at  Morawitza,  in  the  Banat,  Hungary. 

WAVELLITE. 

Orthorhombic.  Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  0'5049  :  1  :  0'3751.  Crystals  rare.  Usu- 
ally in  aggregates,  hemispherical  or  globular  with  crystalline  surface,  and 
radiated  structure. 
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Cleavage:  p  (101)  and  b  (010)  rather  perfect.  Fracture  uneven  to  sub- 
conchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  3-25-4.  G.  =  2-316-2-337.  Luster  vitreous, 
inclining  to  pearly  and  resinous.  Color  white,  passing  into  yellow,  green, 
gray,  brown,  and  black.    Streak  white.    Translucent.    Mean  index,  1*526. 

Comp.  —  4AlP04.2Al(OH)s.9H20  =  Phosphorus  pentoxide  352,  alu- 
niina  380,  water  268  =  100.    Fluorine  is  sometimes  present,  up  to  2  p.  c. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  gives  ofif  much  water,  the  last  portions  of  which  may 
react  acid  (fluorine).  B.B.  in  the  forceps  swells  up  and  splits  into  fine  infusible  particles, 
coloring  the  flame  pale  green.  Gives  a  blue  on  i^^tion  with  cobalt  solution.  Soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  also  in  caustic  potash. 

Obs.  —  From  Barnstaple  in  Devonshire,  England:  at  Zbirow  in  Bohemia;  at  Franken- 
berg,  Saxony;  Arbrefontaine,  Belgium;  Montebras,  France;  Mines  Geraes,  Brazil,  etc. 

In  the  Imited  States  at  the  slate  quarries  of  York  Co.,  Pa.;  White  Horse  Station,  Ches- 
ter Valley  R.  R.,  Pa.;  Magnet  Cove,  Ark. 

Fischerite.  AlP04-Al(OH)i.2iHsO.  In  small  prismatic  crystals  and  in  drusy  crusts. 
Color  green.     Index,  1  '55.    From  Nixhni  Tagilsk  in  the  Ural  Mts. 

Peganite.  Al(P04).Al(OH)s.HHsO.  Occurs  in  green  crusts,  of  small  prismatic  crys- 
tals, at  Striegis,  near  Freiberg,  Ssucony. 

TURQUOIS.    Turquoise. 

Triclinic.    Crystals  minute  and  in  angle  near  those  of  chalcoaiderite  with . 
which  it  may  be  isomorphous.    Usually  massive;  amorphous  or  cryptocrystal- 
line.    Reniform,  stalactitic,  or  incrusting.    In  thin  seams  and  disseminated 
grains.    Also  in  rolled  masses. 

Cleavage  in  two  directions  in  crystals;  none  in  massive  material.  Fracture 
small  conchoidal.  Rather  brittle.  H.  =  5-6.  G.  =  2-6-2-83.  Luster  some- 
what waxy,  feeble.  Color  sky-blue,  bluish  green  to  apple-green,  and  greenish 
gray.  Streak  white  or  greenish.  Feebly  subtranslucent  to  opaque.  Opti- 
cally+.     a  =  1-61.    fi  =  1-62.     7  =  1-65. 

Comp.  —  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  aluminium  and  copper  CuO.SAtOs. 
2P2O6.9H2O  or  perhaps  Hs(CuOH)[Al(OH)2]6(P04)4  =  Phosphorus  pentox- 
ide  34-12,  alumina  36-84,  cupric  oxide  9*57,  water  19-47  =  100. 

Penfield  considers  that  the  H,(CuOH)  and  Al(OH)i  mutually  replace  each  other  in  the 
orthophosphoric  molecule. 

P;^.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  yields  water,  and  turns  brown  or  black. 
B.B.  in  the  forceps  becomes  brown  and  assumes  a  glasev  appearance,  but  does  not  fuse; 
colors  the  flame  green;  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acia  the  color  is  at  first  blue  (copper 
chloride).    With  the  fluxes  reacts  for  copper.    Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs.  —  The  highly  prized  oriental  turouois  occurs  in  narrow  seams  (2  to  4  or  even  6  mm. 
in  thickness)  or  in  irregular  patches  in  tne  brecciated  portions  of  a  porph^rritic  trach3rte 
and  the  surrounding  day  slate  in  Persia^  not  far  from  Nish&pOr,  Khorassan;  in  the  Megara 
Valley,  Sinai;  in  the  Kara-Tube  Mts.  m  Turkestan,  50  v.ersts  from  Samarkand. 

In  the  United  States,  occurs  in  the  Los  Ccrillos  Mts.,  20  m.  S.E.  of  Santa  F^,  New 
Mexico,  in  a  trachytic  rock,  a  locality  long  mined  by  the  Mexicans  and  in  recent  years  re- 
opemed  and  extensively  worked;  in  the  Burro  Mts.,  Grant  Co.,  N.  M.;  pale  green  varietv 
near  Columbus,  and  in  Lincoln  Co.,  Nevada.  In  crystals  near  Lynch  Station,  Campbell 
Co.,  Va. 

Natural  turquois  of  inferior  color  is  often  artificially  treated  to  give  it  the  tint  desired. 
Moreover,  many  stones  which  are  of  a  fine  blue  when  first  found  retain  the  color  only  so 
long  as  they  are  kept  moist,  and  when  dry  they  fade,  become  a  dirty  green,  and  are  of  httle 
value.  Much  of  the  turquois  (not  artificial)  used  in  jewelry  in  former  centuries,  as  well 
as  tiie  present,  and  that  described  in  the  early  works  on  minerals,  was  bone-4iarqyoi8  (called 
also  akmtolite,  from  66ovi.  tooth),  which  is  fossil  bone,  or  tooth,  colored  by  a  phosphate  of 
iron.  Its  organic  origin  becomes  manifest  under  a  microscope.  Moreover^  true  turquois, 
when  decomposed  by  nydrochloric  acid,  gives  a  fine  blue  color  with  anunoma,  which  is  not 
true  of  the  odontolite. 

Use.  —  As  an  ornamental  material. 
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Wardite.  2AlsO3.P1Ot.4H2O.  Forms  light  green  or  bluish  green  concretionary  incrus- 
tations in  cavities  of  nodular  masses  of  variscite  from  Cedar  Valley,  Utah.  H.  »  5. 
G.  =  2-77. 

Sphcrite.  Perhaps  4AlP04.6Al(OH)s.  In  globular  drusy  concretions.  Color  light 
gray,  bluish.    From  near  St.  Benigna,  Bohemia. 

Liskeardite.  (Al,Fe)As04.2(Al,Fc)rOH)«.5H20.  In  thin  incrusting  layers,  white  or 
bluish.    FVom  Liskeard,  Cornwall,  England. 

Evansite.  2AlP04.4Al(OH)i.l2HsO.  Massive;  reniform  or  botryoidal.  Colorless,  or 
milk-white,  n  -  1*485.  From  Zsetcznik,  Hungary;  Gross-Trefsny,  Moravia;  Tasmania; 
Coosa  co^eld,  Ala.;  Goldburg,  Idaho. 

CoBSULEOLACTiTE.  Perhaps  3AlsOs.2PiO&.10HsO.  Crypto-cry^talline;  milk-white  to 
light  copper-blue.  From  near  Kateenellnbogen,  Nassau,  Germany;  also  East  Whiteland 
Township,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Augelite.  2AlsOa.PtOi.3HtO.  In  tabular  monoclinic  crystals  and  massive.  G.  ~  2*7. 
Colorless  to  white.  Optically  +.  0  =  1*576.  From  Bolivia;  from  the  iron  mine  of 
Westan&,  Sweden.  The  same  locaUty  has  also  yielded  the  three  following  aluminium 
phosphates. 

Berlinitb.  2AUOs.2PiOi.HiO.  Compact,  massive.  G.  »  2*64.  Colorless  to  grayish 
or  rose-red. 

Trolleitb.  4AlsOs.3PsOi.3HsO.  Compact,  indistinctly  cleavable.  G.  -  3*10.  Color 
pale  green. 

Attacoutb.  PtOi,AlcOs,MnO,CaO,HsO,  etc.;  formula  doubtful.  Massive.  G.«d'09. 
Color  saimon-red. 

MiNAfiiTE.    An  aluminium  phosphate.    In  rolled  pebbles  from  Brazil. 

Vashbgyitb.  4AlsOt.3PsOi.30HsO.  Massive.  H.=  2-3.  G.  =  1*96.  Color  white 
or  yellow  to  rust-brown  when  colored  by  iron  oxide.  From  iron  mine  at  Vashegy  in  Comi- 
tat  Gomor,  Hungary. 

Soumansite.  A  fluo-phosphate  of  aluminium  and  sodium  with  water.  Tetragonal. 
Pyramidal  habit.  H.  =  4*5.  G.  =  2*87.  Colorless.  Indices,  1*55-1*56.  OpticaUy  +. 
Fusible  with  intumescence.    From  Montebras  in  Soumans,  Creuse,  FVance. 


PHARBftACOSIDERITE. 

Isometric-tetrahedral.    Commonly  in  cubes;    also  tetrahedral.    Rarely 
granular. 

Cleavage:  a  (100)  imperfect.     Fracture  imeven.    Rather  sectile.    H.  = 

2*5.  G.  =  2-9-3.  Luster  adamantine  to  greasy,  not 
very  distinct.  Color  olive-,  grass-  or  emerald-green, 
yellowish  brown,  honey-yellow.  Streak  green  to 
brown,  yellow,  pale.  Subtransparent  to  subtranslu- 
cent.    n  =  1*676.     Pyroelectric. 

Comp.  —  Perhaps  6FeAs04.2Fe(OH),.12H,0  =• 
Arsenic  pentoxide  43*1,  iron  sesquioxide  40*0,  water 
16*9  =  100.    Some  varieties  contain  KjO. 

^^  J  Pyr-i  etc.  —  Same  as  for  scorodite. 

^ U^"*^  Obs.  —  Obtained  at  the  mines  in  Cornwall.  England,  with 

ores  of  copper;  at  Schneeberg  and  Schwarzenber^,  Saxony;  at 
Konigsberg,  near  Schemnitz,  Hungary.  In  Utah,  at  the  Mammoth  mine,  Tintic  disftrict. 
Named  from  <f>aptuxK0Vf  poison,  and  aiSfjpotf  iron. 

Ludlamite.  2FejPx08.Fe(OH)2.8H30.  Occurs  in  small  green  tabular  crystals  (mono- 
clinic),  near  Truro,  Cornwall,  En^nd. 

Cacoxenite.  FeP04.Fe(OH)3.4iH20.  In  radiated  tufts  of  a  yellow  or  brownish  color. 
Indices,  1*58-1*61.    From  near  St.  Benigna  in  Bohemia;  Lancajster  Co.,  Pa. 

Xantfaoxenite.  Hydrous  ferric  phosphate  with  FeO,  MnO,  CaO,  MgO,  Al/}^.  Mono- 
clinic.  In  thin  plates.  Yellow.  Pleochroic.  G.  » 2*84.  From  HUhnerkobd,  Raben- 
stein,  Bavaria. 
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Beratmite.  Perhaps  2FeP04.Fe(OH)t.2iHiO.  Commonly  in  druses  and  in  radiated 
dobules  and  crusts.  Color  reddish  brown  to  dark  hyacinth-red.  FYom  St.  Benigna,  near 
Beraun,  in  Bohemia.  From  Hellertown,  Pa.  Eleonorite,  in  tabular  crystals,  is  the  same 
mineral.    From  the  Eleonore  mine  near  Giessen,  Germany. 

Globosite,  PicriE,  DeTlvauxite,  Kebtbchenite,  Oxykertschenite,  are  other 
hydrated  ferric  phosphates. 

CHH^DRENITE. 

Orthorhombic.    Axes  a:b  :c  =  07780  :  1  :  0-52575. 

mm''\  110  A  ITO  -  75"  46'.  rr"%  131  A  l3l  =  105**    9'. 

rr',        131  A  l31  =  39**  47'.  ««',     121  A  121  =    49"  56}'. 

Only  known  in  crystals.  Cleavage:  a  (100)  imperfect.  Fracture  uneven. 
H.  =  4'5-5.  G.  =  3 -18-3 '24.  Luster  vitreous  to  resinous.  Color  yellowish 
white,  pale  yellowish  brown,  brownish  black.  Streak  white  to  yellowish. 
Translucent.    2E  =  74^.    Optically  -.    a  =  1-631.    /S  =  1660.    y  =  1-664. 

Comp.  —  In  general  2AlP04.2Fe(OH),.2H20.  Phosphorus  pentoxide 
30*9,  alumina  222,  iron  protoxide  31*3,  water  15*6  =  100.  Manganese 
replaces  paft  of  the  iron  and  it  hence  graduates  into  eosphorite. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  gives  off  neutral  water.  B.B.  swells  up  into  ramifica- 
tions, and  fuses  on  the  edges  to  a  black  mass,  coloring  the  flame  pale  green.  Heated  on 
charcoal  turns  black  and  becomes  magnetic.  With  soda  gives  a  reaction  for  mansanese. 
With  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  reacts  for  iron  and  manganese.  Soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Obs.  —  From  Tavistock,  Devonshire,  England;  from  Greifenstein,  Germany.  In 
United  States,  at  Hebron,  Me. 

Kreuzbergite.  Aluminium  phosphate  with  Fe,Mn,HsO.  Orthorhombic.  White  to 
yellow.    From  the  Kreuzberg,  Pleystem,  Bavaria. 

Eosphorite.  Form  and  composition  as  for  childrenite,  but  containing  chiefly  man- 
ganese mstead  of  iron.  In  prismatic  crystals;  also  massive.  Color  rose-pink,  yellowish, 
etc.    fi  s  1*65.    From  Branch ville,  Conn. 

Mazapilite.  CatFei(As04)4.2FeO(OH).5H80.  In  slender  prismatic  crystals.  G.  » 
3*567-3*582.    Color  black.    From  Mazapil,  Mexico. 

YuKONiTB.  (Cai,Fe»'")(As04)t.2Fe(OH)a.6H20.  Amorphous.  In  irregular  concre- 
tions. H.  =  2-3.  G.  =  2*8.  Color  nearly  black  with  brown  tinge.  Decrepitates  at  low 
heat,  also  when  immersed  in  water.  Easily  fusible  with  intumescence.  From  Tagish  Lake, 
Yukon  Territory. 

Caldoferrite.  Ca8Fe»(P04)4.Fe(OH)».8HiO.  Occurs  in  yellow  to  green  nodules  in  clay 
at  Battenberg,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Germany. 

Borickite.  Perhaps  CaaFe)(P04)4.12Fe(OH)t.6H80.  Reniform  massive:  compact. 
Color  reddish  brown.  From  Leoben  in  St3nria;  Bohemia.  FoiichirUe,  possibly  same  as 
borichite  from  Fouch^res,  Aube,  France. 

Eguefite.  A  hydrous  basic  phosphate  of  ferric  iron  with  calcium  and  aluminium. 
Amorphous.  In  small  nodules  with  fibrous-lamellar  structure.  Index,  1*65.  Fusibility  1. 
Easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.     Found  embedded  in  clay  from  Eguei',  Sudan. 

RiCHELLiTE.  Perhaps  4FePjOg.FeiOFi(OH)i.36HiO.  Massive,  compact  or  foliated. 
Color  yellow.    From  Richelle,  Belgium. 

LIROCONITE. 

Monoclinic.  Axes  a  :  5  :  c  =  1-3191  :  1  :  1-6808;  /S  = 
88^  33'. 

mm'",  110  A  110  =  105**  39'.         me,    110  A  Oil  =  46^  10'. 
ee',        Oil  A  Oil  =  118*  29'.         m'e,  TlO  A  Oil  =  47**  24'. 

Crystals  resembling  rhombic  octahedrons.     Rarely 
granular.    Cleavage:    w (110),  e  (Oil)  indistinct.    Frac- 
ture  subconchoidal   to  uneven.      Imperfectly    sectile. 
H.  =  2-2-5.    G.  =  2-882-2-985.    Luster  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous.    Color 
and  streak  sky-blue  to  verdigris-green. 
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Comp.  —  A  hydrous  arsenate  of  aluminium  and  copper,  formula  uncertain; 
analyses  correspond  nearly  to  Cu«Al(AsO4)6.3CuAl(OH)ft.20H2O  =  Arsenic 
pentoxide  28-9,  alumina  10-3,  cupric  oxide  35-9,  water  24*9  =  100.  Phos- 
phorus replaces  part  of  the  arsenic. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  gives  much  water  and  turns  olive-green.  B.B.  cracka 
open,  but  does  not  decrepitate;  fuses  less  readily  than  olivenite  to  a  dark  ^y  slag;  on 
cnarcoal  cracks  open,  deflagrates,  and  gives  reactions  like  olivenite.    Soluble  m  nitric  acid. 

Obs,  —  From  Cornwall;  Herrengrund  in  Hungary. 

Chenevizite.  Perhaps  Cut(FeO)3Ass08.3H20.  Massive  to  compact.  Color  dark  green 
to  greenish  yellow.    From  Cornwall;  Utah. 

Henwoodite.  a  hydrated  phosphate  of  aluminium  and  copper.  In  botryoidal  globu- 
lar masses.     Color  turquois-blue.     From  Cornwall. 

Ceruleite.  CuO.2AliOs.AsaOi.8H80.  Compact,  made  up  of  very  minute  crystals. 
G.  »  2*8.  Color,  turquois-blue.  Soluble  in  acids.  From  Huanaco,  Taltal  province, 
Chile. 

Chalcosiderite.  CuO.3Fe2Os.2PtOK.8HsO.  Probably  isomorphous  with  turauois  and 
should  have  0H|O.  In  sheaf  Jike  crystalline  groups,  as  incrustations.  Color  light  siskin- 
green.     Indices,  1*83-1 '93.    From  Cornwall. 

Andrewsite,  also  from  Cornwall,  is  near  chalcosiderite. 

Kehoeite.  A  hydrated  phosphate  of  aluminium,  zinc,  etc.  Massive.  G.  »  2*34. 
From  Galena,  S.  D. 

Goyazite.  Perhaps  CaiAlioPiOM.OHsO.  Strontia  has  been  found  in  the  mineral  and 
it  is  possible  that  it  is  identical  with  hamliniU.  In  small  rounded  grains.  Color  yellowish 
white.     F^m  Minas  Geraea,  Brazil. 

Ro8ch6rite.  (Mn,Fe,Ca)sAl(OH)(P04)s.2HsO.  MonocUnic.  From  Ehrensf nederedorf , 
Saxony. 

IJranite  Group 

TORBERNITE.    Copper  Uranite. 

Tetragonal.  Axis  c  =  2*9361.  Crystals  usually  square  tables,  sometiines 
very  thin,  again  thick;  less  often  pyramidal.    Also  foliated,  micaceous. 

Cleavage:  c  (001)  perfect,  micaceous.  Laminse  brittle.  H.  =  2-2-5. 
G. = [3  '4-3  '6.  Luster  of  c  pearly,  other  faces  subadamantine.  Color  emerald- 
and  grass-green,  and  sometimes  leek-,  apple-,  and  siskin-green.  Streak  paler 
than  the  color.  Transparent  to  subtranslucent.  Optically  imiaxial ;  negative, 
o  =  1-61. 

Comp.  —  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  uranium  and  copper,  Cu(U02)iPs08. 
I2H2O  =  Phosphorus  pentoxide  14*1,  uranium  trioxide  56*6,  copper  7'9,  water 
2r4  =  100.    Arsenic  may  replace  part  of  the  phosphorus. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  3rielda  water.  Fuses  at  2'5  to  a  blackish  mass,  and 
colors  the  flame  green.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  gives  a  green  bead,  which  with  tin  on  char- 
coal becomes  on  coolin$[  opaaue  red  (copper).  With  soda  on  charcoal  gives  a  globule  of 
copper.     Soluble  in  nitnc  acid. 

Obs.  —  From  Germany  at  Schneeberg,  etc.,  Saxony;  Reichenbach,  Baden;  at 
Joachimstal,  Bohemia;  Ambert,  Puy-dc-D6me,  France.  From  Mt.  Painter,  South 
Australia.  The  material  from  Gunnis  Lake,  Cornwall  corresponds  to  Cu(U03)3Pi08.SH/> 
and  is  the  same  as  the  first  dehydration  product  of  torbemite,  which  has  been  called 
meta-torbemiie  I.    G.  =  3-68.     «  =  1  623.     e  =1-625. 

Zeunerite.  Cu(UOs)3As20b.8H20.  In  tabular  crystals  resembling  torbemite  in  form 
and  color.  0.^3*2.  ci)  »  1*64.  From  Schneeberg,  Saxony;  near  Joachimstal,  Bohemia; 
Cornwall. 

AUTUNITE.    Lime  Uranite. 

Orthorhombic.  In  thin  tabular  crystals,  nearly  tetragonal  in  form  and 
deviating  but  slightly  from  torbernite  in  angle;  also  foliated,  micaceous. 
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Cleavi^:  basal,  eminent.  Laminse  brittle.  H.  »  2-2-5.  G.  =  3*05- 
3*19.  Luster  of  c  (001)  pearly,  elsewhere  subadamantine.  Color  lemon-  to 
sulphur-yellow.  Streak  yellowish.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Optically 
-.    Ax.  pi.  II  b  (010).    Bx±c  (001).    a  =  1553.    0  =  1-575.    y  =  1577. 

Comp.  —  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  uranium  and  calcium,  probably  analo- 
gous to  torbemite,  Ca(U0,)A0».8H,0  or  Ca0.2UQ,.P«06.8H,0  =  Phoa- 
phonis  pentoxide  15*5,  uranium  trioxide  62*7,  lime  6*1,  water  15*7  «  100. 

Some  analyses  pve  10  and  others  12  molecules  of  water,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
additional  amount  is  essential. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  Same  as  for  torbemite,  but  no  reaction  for  copper. 

Obs.  —  With  uraninite,  as  in  Germany  at  Johuingeorgenstadt  and  Falkenstein ;  in  Italy 
at  Lurisia,  Cuneo;  in  Madagascar;  at  Tinh-Tuc,  Tongking,  China:  from  Mt.  Painter, 
South  Australia.  In  the  United  States,  at  Middletown  and  BranchviUe,  Conn.  In  N.  C, 
at  mica  mines  in  Mitchell  Co.;  in  Alexander  Co.;  Black  HiUs,  S.  D. 

Bassetite.  Composition  probably  the  same  as  atUuniU.  Monoclinic.  ^  «"  SQ**  17'. 
Twinned;  tw.  pi.  h  (010).  Cleavage  parallel  to  three  pinaooids.  G.  «  3*10.  Color  yel- 
low. Transparent.  Indices,  1*57-1*58.  From  the  Basset  mines,  Cornwall.  Plreviously 
considered  to  be  atUunUe. 

Uranospliiite.  Probably  Ca(UOs)tAagOt.8HsO.  In  thin  tabular  orthorhombic  crystals 
rectangular  in  outline.    Color  siskin-green,    fi  »  1*63.    From  near  Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

Uranodrdte.  Ba(UOs)ip80s.8HsO.  In  crystals  similar  to  autunite.  Color  yellow- 
green,    fi  B  1*62.    From  Falkenstein,  Saxon  Voigtland,  Germany. 

Camotite.  Approximately,  Kt0.2UtOs.VsO|.3HiO.  Orthorhombic.  In  the  form  of 
powder,  sometimes  in  crystalline  plates  1 1  c  (001 ) .  Basal  cleavage.  Color  ydlow.  0  *>  1  *86. 
Occurs  as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  or  in  loosely  cohering  masses,  intimately  mixed  with 

Zuartsoee  material.  It  is  found  in  large  Quantities  in  western  (Ik>lorado  and  eastern  Utah. 
9  mined  there  not  only  for  its  uranium  ana  vanadium  content  but  also  for  the  small  amount 
of  radium  it  contains.  Noted  also  from  Radium  HiU^  near  Olary,  South  Australia,  and  from 
near  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

TruTAMUNTrE.    Ca0.2UOs.ViO».4HtO.     Perhaps    a     calcium     camotite.    Found    at 
Tyuya-Muyun,  Fergana,  Russian  d^ntral  Asia. 

Urtnospattdte.  A  hydrated  uranyl  phosphate.  Orthorhombic,  pseudo-tetragonal.  In 
elongated  tabular  crystals.  Cleavages  parallel  to  the  three  pinaooids.  Color  yellow  to 
pale  green.     From  Redruth,  ComwaU.     Previously  considered  to  be  autumte. 


Phosphttnui^te.  (U02)sPtOt.6HsO.  As  a  pulverulent  incrustation.  Color  deep 
4emon-yellow.    From  Mitchell  C>>.,  N.  C. 

TrOgerite.  (UOx)sA8iOt.l2H30.  In  thin  druses  of  tabular  crystals.  Probably  tetrago- 
nal.   (x>lor  lemon-yellow.     From  near  Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

Walpariite.  Probably  Biio(UOi)3(OH)24^As04)4-  In  thin  yellow  cT3rstaIs  resembling 
gypsum.     G.  —  5*76.    Color  yellow.     Index,  2'(X).     From  near  Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

Rhagite.  Perhaps  2BiAs04.3Bi(OH)i.  In  crystalline  aggregates.  Color  yellowish 
green,  wax-yellow.    Frofti  near  Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

ARSENO-BisifrrE.  A  hydrous  bismuth  arsenate.  In  cryptocrystalline  aggregates. 
Color  yellowish  green  with  tinge  of  brown.  G.  —  5*7.  Index,  1*6.  Found  at  Mammoth 
mine,  Tintic  district,  Utah. 

Mizite.  A  hydrated  basic  arsenate  of  copper  and  bismuth,  formula  doubtful.  In 
acicular  crystals;  as  an  incrustation.  Color  green  to  whitish.  From  Joachimstal,  Bo- 
hemia; Wittichen,  Baden;  Tintic  district,  Utah. 

Antimoiiates ;  also  Antimomtes,  Arsenites. 

A  number  of  antimonates  have  been  included  in  the  preceding  pages 
among  the  phosphates,  arsenates,  etc. 

Bindhefanite.  A  hydrous  antimonate  of  lead.  Amorphous,  reniform;  also  earthy  or 
incrusting.    Color  gray,  brownish,  yellowish.    Index,  2*0.    A  result  of  the  decomposition 
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of  other  antimonial  ores;   thus  at  Horhausen,  Germany;   in  Cornwall,  England;   Sevier 
county,  Ark. 

Romeite.  An  antimonite  of  calcium,  perhaps  CaShsOi.  In  groups  of  minute  square 
octahedrons.  H.  above  5*5.  G.  =  4*713.  Color  hyacinth-  or  honey-yeUow.  n  —  I'SS- 
1'87.  From  St.  Marcel,  Piedmont;  Miguel  Bumier,  Minas  Geraes.  Atopite  from  Lang- 
ban,  Sweden,  is  probably  the  same  species. 

Nadorite.  PbClSbOj.  In  orthorhombic  crystals.  H.  =  35-4.  G.  =  702.  Color 
brownish  yellow,    fi  =  2*35.    From  Djebel-Nador,  Constantine.  Algeria. 

Ecdemite.  Heliophyllite.  Perhaps  Pb4A8307.2PbCl2.  In  crystals,  massive,  and  as  an 
incrustation.  G.  '^  6'89-7'14.  Color  bri^t  yellow  to  green.  From  L^gban,  Sweden; 
also  Pajsberg  (heliophyllite). 

Ochrolite.  Probably  Pb4Sb207.2PbCli.  In  small  crystals,  united  in  diverging  groups. 
Color  sulphur-yellow.    From  Pajsberg,  Sweden. 

Trippkeite.  nCuO.AstOi.  In  small  bluish  green,  tetragonal  crystals.  From  Copiapo, 
Chile. 

Schafarzildte  is  described  as  isomorphous  with  trippkeite  with  the  formula,  nFeO.P/)^. 
From  Pernek,  Comitat  Pozsony,  Hungary. 


Tdpuhyite.  An  iron  antimonate.  2FeO.SbsOi.  In  microcrystalline  aggregates  of  a 
dull  greenish  yellow  color.    From  Tripuhy,  Brazil. 

Flajolotite.  4FeSb04.3HsO.  Compact  or  earthy.  Color  lemon-yellow.  In  nodular 
masses.    From  Hanmiam  N'Ball,  Constantine,  Algiers. 

Catoptrite.  14(Mn,Fe)0.2(Al,Fe)s03.2Si02.SbxOi.  Monoclinic.  Crystals  minute  tab- 
ular parallel  to  6(010).  Perfect  basal  cleavage.  H.  =  5'5.  G.  =  4*5.  Color  black.  In 
thin  splinters,  red.  Pleochroic,  red-brown  to  red-yellow.  From  Brattsfor  mine,  Nord- 
marken,  Sweden. 

Derbylite.  An  antimo-titanate  of  iron.  In  prismatic,  orthorhombic  crystals.  H.  »  5. 
G.  =  4*53.    Color  black..   Tripuhy,  Brazil. 

Lewisite.  5Ca0.2TiOi.3Sb^Oft.  In  minute  yellow  to  brown  isometric  octahedrons. 
Tripuhy,  Brazil. 

Mauzeliite.  A  titano-antimonate  of  lead  and  calcium,  related  to  lewisite.  In  dark 
brown  isometric  octahedrons.    Jakobsberg,  Sweden. 

Ammioute.    a  doubtful  antimonite  of  mercury;  forming  a  scarlet  earthy  mass.    Chile. 


Phosphates  or  Arsenates  with  Carbonates,  Sulphates,  Borates 

Podolite.  3Ca«(P04)s.CaCOs.  Hexagonal.  In  microscopic  prismatic  crystals,  also  in 
spherulitcs.  G.  =  3*1.  Color  yellow.  /3  =  1*64.  Occurs  in  cavities  in  the  phosphorite 
nodules  from  near  the  Uschitza  River,  Podolien,  southern  Russia.  See  also  staffelile  and 
dahUiU,  p.  597. 

Diadochite.  A  hydrated  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  ferric  iron.  Index,  1*606.  From 
Thuringia.    Desiinezite  is  sinular;  from  Belgium. 

Pitticite.  A  hydrated  arsenate  and  sulphate  of  ferric  iron.  Reniform  and  massive. 
Yellowish  and  reddish  brown.     Index,  1  '63.    From  Saxony,  Cornwall,  etc. 

Svanbergite.  A  hydrated  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  calciima.  In 
rhombohedrcd  crystals.  Color  yellow  to  yellowish  brown,  rose-red.  ta  =  1-64.  From 
Horrsjoberg,  Sweiden. 

Beudantite.  A  phosphate  or  arsenate  with  sulphate  of  ferric  iron  and  lead;  fonniila 
perhaps,  3Fe803.2Pb0.2SOj.AstO».6HjO.  In  rhombohedral  crystals.  Color  green  to  brown 
and  black.  Indices,  1*75-1*94.  From  Dembach  and  Horhausen,  Nassau.  Corkite  Ls  same 
mineral  from  Cork,  Ireland;  Beaver  Co.,  Utah. 

PhosphophyUite.  3FesP80R.2AI(OH)S04.9H^,  with  Ca  Ba,Mg,Mn,Ks  Monoclinic. 
Colorless  to  pale  blue-green.  3  pinacoidal  cleavages.  H.  =  3-4.  G.  =  3  08.  n  =  1'65. 
From  Habendorf,  Bavaria. 

ffinsdalite.  2Pb0.3FeiOs.2SOs.PA.6HjO.  Pseudo-rhombohedral.  In  coarse,  duU 
crystals.  Cleavage,  basal  perfect.  H.  =  4*5.  G.  »  4*65.  Colorless  with  greenish  tone. 
Indices  1*67-1*69.     Found  at  Golden  Fleece  mine,  Hinsdale  Co.,  Col. 

Lindackerite.  Perhaps  3NiO.6CuO.SO3.2As2O6.7H2O.  In  rosettes,  and  in  reniform 
masses.    Color  verdigris-  to  apple-green.    From  Joachunstal,  Bohemia. 
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Lfinetnirgite.  3MgO.BiOs.PiO».8IM.  Monodinic?  In  flattened  masses,  fibrous  to 
earthy  structure.    Buucial,  — .    Index,  1'53.    From  Luneburg,  Hannover. 

Lossenite.    A  hydrous  iron  arsenate  and  lead  sulphate  from  I^urion,  Greece. 

Nitrates 

The  Nitrates  being  largely  soluble  in  water  play  but  an  unimportant  r51e 
in  Mineralogy. 

SODA  ItriEIL 

Rhombohedral.  Axis c  =  08276 ;rr"  lOTl  A  1101  =  7^ 30'.  Homceo- 
morphous  with  calcite.     UsuaUy  massive  form,  as  an  incrustation  or  in  beds. 

Cleavage:  r  (1011)  perfect.  Fracture  conchoidal,  seldom  observable. 
Rather  sectile.  H.  =  r5-2.  G.  =  2  24^2  29.  Luster  vitreous.  Color 
white;  also  reddish  brown,  gray  and  lemon-yellow.  Transparent.  Taste 
cooling.     Optically  — .     «  =  1  5874,  c  =  13361, 

Comp.  —  Sodium  nitrate,  NaNOs  =  Nitrogen  pentoxide  63*5,  soda  36*5 
=  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  Deflagrates  on  charcoal  with  leas  violence  than  niter,  causing  a  yeUow 
light,  and  also  deliquesces.  Colors  the  flame  intensely  yellow.  Dissolves  in  three  parts  of 
water  at  60*  F. 

Obs.  —  From  Tarapaca,  northern  Chile,  and  also  the  neifdiboring  parts  of  Bolivia;  also 
in  Humboldt  Co.,  Nev.;  near  Cahco,  San  Bernardino  Co.,  Cal. 

Use.  —  A  source  of  nitrates.    The  deposits  in  Chile  are  of  great  importance. 

Niter.  Potassium  nitrate,  KXOi.  Orthorhombic.  fi  =  1*505.  In  thin  white  crusts 
and  silky  tufts. 

Nitrocaldte.  Hydrous  calcium  nitrate,  Ca(XOx)2.nH80.  In  efflorescent  silky  tufts 
and  masses.    In  many  limestone  caverns,  as  those  of  Kentucky. 

Nitromagnestte.    MgCNOajz.nHxO.    In  efflorescences  in  limestone  caves. 

Nitrobarite.  Barium  nitrate,  Ba(N03)2.  Isometric-tetartohedral.  n  =  1*57.  From 
Chile. , 

Gefhardtite.  Basic  cupric  nitrate,  Cu(NO])2.3Cu(OH)2.  In  pyramidal  orthorhombic 
crystals.  G.  »  3*426.  Color  emeraid-green.  fi  »  1*713.  From  the  copper  mines  at 
Jerome,  Aris. 

Darapskite.  NaNO3.Xa2SO4.H2O.  Monoclinic.  In  square  tabular  crystals.  Color- 
less.    From  Atacama,  Chile. 

NitiogUuberite.    6NaNO2.2Na28O4.3H2O.    From  Atacama,  Chile. 


Latitarite.  Calcium  iodate,  Ca(IOj)2-  In  prismatic,  monoclinic  crystals,  colorless  to 
yellowish.    Frcxn  the  sodium  nitrate  deposits  01  Atacama,  Chile. 

Dietzeite.  A  calcium  iodo-chromate.  Monoclinic;  commonly  fibrous  or  columnar. 
H.  s  3-4.    G.  —  3 '70.    Color  dark  gold-yellow.    From  the  same  region  as  lautarite. 

Oxygen  Salts 
6.  BORATES 

The  aluminates,  ferrates,  etc.,  allied  chemically  to  the  borates,  have  been  already  intro- 
duced among  the  oxides.  They  include  the  species  of  the  Spinel  Group,  pp.  41^-423,  also 
ChrysoberyU  p.  423.  etc. 

SUSSEXTTB. 

In  fibrous  seams  or  veins.     H.  =3.     G.  =  3*42.     Luster  silky  to  pearly. 
Color  white  with  a  tinge  of  pink  or  yellow.     Translucent.     Index,  1*59. 
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Comp.  —  HRBOj,  where  R  =  Mn,  Zn  and  Mg  =  Boron  trioxide  34  1, 
manganese  protoxide,  415,  magnesia  15'6,  water  8'8  =  100.  Here  Mn 
(+  Zn)  :  Mg  =  3  :  2. 

Pjrr.,  etc.  —  In  the  cloeed  tube  darkens  in  color  and  yields  neutral  water.  If  turmeric 
paper  is  moistened  with  this  water,  and  then  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  assumes  a 
red  color  (boric  acid).  In  the  forceps  fuses  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  (F. »  2),  and  B.B.  in 
O.F.  yidds  a  black  crystalline  mass,  coloiinK  the  flame  intensely  yellowish  green.  With 
the  fluxes  reacts  for  manganese.    Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs.  —  Found  on  Mme  Hill,  Franklin  Furnace,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  with  frankUnite, 
zincite,  willemite,  etc.  An  intimate  mixture  of  sincite  and  calcite,  not  uncommon  at  Mine? 
Hill,  is  often  mistaken  for  sussexite,  but  the  ready  fusibility  of  the  genuine  mineral  is  dis- 
tinctive. 

Ludwigite.  Perhaps  SMeO.BtOi.FeO.FesOs.  Orthorhombic.  In  finely  fibrous  masses. 
G.  «  3 -91-4  02.  CJolor  blackish  green  to  nearly  black.  Index,  1-86.  Strongly  pleochroic. 
From  Morawitza,  Hungary.     Colibraniie  from  ICorea  is  ludwigite. 

VoNBENiTE.  3(Fe,Mg)O.B/)3.FeO.FesO|.  Similar  to  ludwigite  with  more  ferrous  iron. 
Riverside;  Cal. 

Magnesiolttdwigite.  3MgO.BsOs.MgO.FesOB.  From  Mountain  Lake  mine,  south  of 
Brighton,  Utah. 

Pinakiolite.  3MgO.BtOs.MnO.MniOs.  In  small  rectangular  crystals.  H.  «  6. 
G.—  3'88I.    Luster  metallic.    Color  black.     From  L&ngban,  Sweden. 

Nordenskitfldine.  A  calcium-tin  borate,  CaSn(B0i)3.  In  tabular  rhombohedral 
crystals.  H.  «  5'5-6.  G.  »  4'20.  Color  sulphur-yellow.  From  the  Langesund  fiord, 
Norway. 

Jeremejevite.  Eichwaldite.  Aluminiiun  borate,  AlBO«.  In  prismatic  hexagonal 
crystals.  H.  —  6'5.  G.  ^  3*28.  Colorless  to  pale  yellow.  Index,  1*64.  From  Mt. 
Soktuj,  Adun-Chalon  range  in  Eastern  Siberia. 

Hambergite.  Bet(OH)BOs.  In  grayish  white  orthorhombic  prismatic  crystals. 
H.*=  7-5.  G.  »  2-347.  Optically  -f .  jS  «  1*588.  From  Langesund  fiord,  southern  Nor- 
way; various  localities  in  Madagascar. 

Szaibelyite.  2MgtB40ii.3HiO.  In  small  nodules;  white  outside,  yeUow  within.  From 
Resbdnya,  Hungary. 

BORACITE. 

Isometric  and  letrahedral  in  external  form  under  ordinary  conditions,  but 
in  molecular  structure  orthorhombic  and  pseudo-isometric;  the  structure 
becomes  isotropic,  as  required  by  the  form,  only  when  heated  to  265**.  (See 
Art.  429.) 

991 


f^^^ 


Habit  cubic  and  tetrahedral  or  octahedral;  also  dodecahedral.  Crystals 
usually  isolated,  embedded;  less  often  in  groups.  Faces  o  (111)  bright  and 
smooth,  0,  (Til)  dull  or  uneven. 

Cleavage:  o,  o^  in  traces.  Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven.  Brittle.  H,  =  7 
in  crystals.  G.  =  2-9-3.  Luster  vitreous,  inclining  to  adamantine.  Color 
white,  inclining  to  gray,  yellow  and  green.    Streak  white.    Subtransparent  to 
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translucent.  C!ommonly  shows  double  refraction,  which,  however,  disappears 
upon  heating  to  265°,  when  a  section  becomes  isotropic.  Refractive  index, 
n  ^  1-667;  7  -«  =  00107. 

Strongly  pyroelectric,  the  opposite  polarity  corresponding  to  the  position 
of  the  +  and  —  tetrahedral  faces  (see  pp.  306,  307).  The  faces  of  the  dull 
tetrahedron  0,  (ill)  form  the  analogous  pole,  those  of  the  polished  form  0 
(111)  the  antilogous  pole. 

Comp.  —  MgyClaBieOao  or  6MgO.MgCl2.8B2O,  =  Boron  trioxide  625, 
magnesia  31*4,  chlorine  7*9  =  lOl'S,  deduct  (0=  CI)  1*8  =  100. 

Var.  —  1.  Ordinary.  In  ctystals  of  varied  habit.  2.  Massiitey  with  sometimes  a  sub- 
columnar  structure;  stassfurtite  of  Rose.  It  resembles  a  fine-grained  white  marble  or 
granular  limestone.  Parasite  of  Volger  is  the  plumose  interior  of  some  crystals  of  boracite. 
3.   Eiaensteusfurtite  contains  some  Fe. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  The  massive  variety  gives  water  in  the  closed  tube.  B.B.  both  varieties 
fuse  at  2  with  intumescence  to  a  white  crystalline  pearl,  coloring  the  flame  green;  heated 
i^ter  moistening  with  cobalt  solution  assumes  a  deep  pink  color.  Mixed  with  oxide  of 
copper  and  heated  on  charcoal  colors  the  flame  deep  azure-blue  (copper  chloride).  Soluble 
in  nvdrochloric  acid. 

Alters  very  slowly  on  exposure,  owing  to  the  magnesium  chloride  present,  which  takes 
up  water.  It  is  the  frequent  presence  of  this  deliquescent  chloride  in  the  massive  mineral, 
thus  originating,  that  led  to  the  view  that  there  was  a  hydrous  boracite  (stassfurtite). 
Parasite  of  Volger  is  a  result  of  the  same  kind  of  alteration  in  the  interior  of  crystals  of 
boracite;  this  alteration  giving  it  its  somewhat  plumose  character,  and  introducing  water. 

Obs.  —  Observed  in  l^eds  of  anhydrite,  gypsum  or  salt.  In  crystals  in  Germany  at 
Kalkberg  and  Schildstein  in  Ltinebur^,  Hannover;  at  Segeberg,  near  Kiel,  in  Holstein; 
massive,  or  as  part  of  the  rock,  also  m  crystals,  at  Stassmrt,  rrussia;  at  Luneville,  La 
Meurthe,  France. 

Ascharite.  A  hydrous  magnesium  borate.  In  white  lumps  with  boracite.  G.  =  2*7. 
Index,  1'64.  From  Aschersleben  and  Neustassfurt,  Germany.  Patemoite.  A  similar 
mineral  from  Sicily. 

Rhodizite.  A  borate  of  aluminium  and  potassium,  with  cesium  and  rubidium.  Iso^ 
metric-tetrahedral;  in  white,  translucent  dodecahedrons.  H.  »  8.  G.  »  3*41.  n  —  1*69. 
Found  on  red  tourmaline  from  near  Ekaterinburg,  Ural  Mts.;  from  Madagascar. 

Warwiddte.  (Mr,  Fe)sTiBiOg.  In  elongated  prismatic  crystals.  G.  =  3"36.  Color 
dark  brown  to  dull  bhu;k.     From  Ekienville,  N.  Y. 

Howlite.  A  silico-borate  of  calcium,  H»  CasBiSiOu.  In  small  white  rounded  nodules; 
also  earthy.     From  Nova  Scotia;  Lang,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  and  in  San  Bernardino  Co.,  Cal. 

Lagonite.     FesOs.SBsOs.BHtO.     An  incrustation  at  the  Tuscan  lagoons,  Italy. 

Larderellite.     (NH4)sBioOic.5HsO.     From  the  Tuscan  lagoons,  Italy. 

COLEMANITE. 

Monoclinic.     Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  07748  :  1  :  0' 5410;  J  =  69^  51'. 

Crystals  usually  short  prismatic  (mm'"  110  A  110  =  72°  4').  Massive 
cleavable  to  granular  and  compact. 

Cleavable:  b  (010)  highly  perfect;  c  (001)  distinct.  Fracture  uneven  to 
subconchoidal.  H.  =  4r-4'5.  G.  =  2'42.  Luster  vitreous  to  adamantine, 
brilliant.  Colorless  to  milky  white,  yellowish  white,  gray.  Transparent  to 
translucent.     Optically  +.     «  =  1-586.     /3  =  1*592.     y  =  1614. 

Comp.  —  Ca2B60ii.5H20,  perhaps  HCa(B02)a.2H20  =  Boron  trioxide 
50-9,  lime  272,  water  21*9  =  100. 

Pyr.  —  B.B.  decrepitates,  exfoliates,  sinters,  and  fuses  imperfectly,  coloring  the  flame 
yellowish  green.     Soluble  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  with  separation  of  boric  acid  on  cooling. 

Obs.  —  First  discovered  in  Death  Valley,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.;  later  in  Calico  district,  San 
Bernardino  Co.  Neocolemanite  from  Lang.  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.,  is  identical  with  cole- 
manite. 

Pricbite.  Near  colemanite.  Massive,  friable  and  chalky.  Color  snow-white.  From 
Curry  Co.,  Oregon.  Pandermite  is  simil^;  in  compact  nodules  from  Asia  Minor; 
Argentina. 
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Inyoite.  2Ca0.3BtOs.l3HsO.  Monoclinic.  In  large  tabular  crystals.  Cleavage, 
c  (001).  H.  =  2.  G.  =  1*87.  Indices,  1-49-1 -52.  Decrepitates  and  fuses  with  intu- 
mescence, giving  green  flame.  Largely  altered  into  meyerkofferUe.  From  Mt.  Blanco  dis- 
trict, on  Furnace  Creek,  near  Death  Valley,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.     Associated  with  oolemanUe, 

Meyeriiofferite.  2CaO.3B2O3.7HzO.  Triclinic  crystals  prismatic,  often  tabular  parallel 
to  a  (100).  Fibrous.  Cleavage,  h  (010).  H.  =  2.  G.  =  212.  Colorless  to  white.  In- 
dices, 1 '50-1*56.  Fuses  without  decrepitation  but  with  intumescence.  Found  with  inyoite 
(which  see)  as  an  alteration  product. 

Pinnoite.  MgBs04.3H20.  Tetragonal-pyramidal.  Usually  in  nodules,  radiated  fibrous. 
G.  —  2*29.     Color    sulphur-    or   straw-yellow,     cd  =  r56.    From     Stassfurt,    Germany. 

Heintzite.  Hintzeite.  Kaliborite.  A  hydrous  borate  of  magnesium  and  potassium. 
In  small  monoclinic  crystals,  sometimes  aggregated  together.  H.  —  4-5.  G.  —  2*13. 
Colorless  to  white,    fi  «  1*525.     From  Leopoldshall,  Stassfurt,  Germany. 

Huldte.  12(Fe,Mg)0.2Fes03.lSn02.3B20i.2HiO.  Orthorhombic  (?)  as  small  crystals 
or  tabular  masses.  H.  =  3.  G.  »  4*3.  Color  and  streak  black.  Fusible.  Found  in 
metamorphosed  limestone  at  a  granite  contact  at  Brooks  mountain,  Seward  PeninsuLv, 
Alaska.  Paigeite  is  a  similar  mineral  from  the  same  locality  with  the  composition^ 
30FeO.5FeaOi.lSnO2.6B,O,.5HiO. 


BORAX. 

Monoclinic. 
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Axes  a:b:c=  1-0995  :  1  : 0-5632;  fi  =  73^  25', 

ca,        001  A  100  -  73**  25'.  «,    001  A  221 

mm''\  110  A  ITO  =  93**    0'.  oo\   111  A  111 

CO,         001  A  111  =  40°  31'.  zz\   221  A  22l 


64**  8'. 
57**  27'. 
83**  28'. 
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Bx.  ±  5  (010). 


Crystals     prismatic,     sometimes     large;     resembling 
pyroxene  in  habit  and  angles. 

Cleavage:  a  (100)  perfect;  m  (110)  less  so;  6](010)  in 
traces.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Rather  brittle.  H.  =  2-2*5. 
G.  =  r69-r72.  Luster  vitreous  to  resinous;  sometimes 
earthy.  Color  white;  sometimes  grayish,  bluish  or  green- 
ish. Streak  white.  Translucent  to  opaque.  Taste  sweet- 
ish alkaline,  feeble.  Optically  —  .  Ax.  pi.  ±  b  (010). 
Bxo.r  Ac  axis  =  -  56°  50'.  2V  =  39°.  a  =  1*447.  /3  = 
1-470.     7  =  1472. 

Comp.  —  Na«B4O7.10H2O  or  Na2O.2B2O,.10H2O  =  Boron  trioxide  36*6, 
soda  16-2,  water  47 -2  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  puffs  up  and  afterward  fw^es  to  a  transparent  globule,  called  the  glass 
of  borax.  Fused  with  fluorite  and  potassium  bisulphate,  it  colors  the  flame  around  the 
assay  a  clear  ereen.  Soluble  in  water,  yielding  a  faintly  alkaline  solution.  Boiling  water 
dissolves  double  its  weight  of  this  salt. 

Obs.  —  Obtained  from  the  salt  lakes  of  Tibet;  the  crude  mineral  is  called  tincal.  In 
Cal.,  abundant  in  Lake  Co.,  at  Borax  Lake  and  Hachinhama,  two  small  alkaline  lakes  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Clear  Lake;  present  in  solution  in  the  lake  waters,  and  obtained 
also  in  large  quantities  in  fine  crystals  embedded  in  the  lake  mud  and  the  surrounding 
marshy  soil;  also  found  in  fine  large  clear  crystals  at  Borax  Lake,  San  Bernardino  Co.;  at 
Death  Valley,  Inyo  Co.     Also  Rhodes  Marsh,  etc.,  Esmeralda  Co.,  Nev. 

Named  borax  from  the  Arabic  buraq,  which  included  also  the  niter  (sodium  carbonate) 
of  ancient  writers,  the  natron  of  the  Egyptians.  Borax  was  called  chrysocolla  by  Agricola 
because  used  in  soldering  gold. 

Use.  —  Borax  is  used  for  washing  and  cleansing;  as  an  antiseptic  and  preservative;  as 
a  solvent  for  metalUc  oxides  in  soldering  and  weldmg;  as  a  flux. 

ULEXITE,    Boronatrocalcite.    Natronborocalcite. 

Usually  in  rounded  masses,  loose  in  texture,  consisting  of  fine  fibers,  which 
are  acicular  or  capillary  crystals.  H.  =  1.  G.  =  1*65.  Luster  silky  within. 
Color  white.    Tasteless.    Optically  +.    a  =  1500.    /S  =  1*508.    7  =  1*520. 
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Comp.  —  A  hydrous  borate  of  sodium  and  calcium,  probably  NaCaBsOg. 
8H2O  =  Boron  trioxide  430,  lime  IS'S,  soda  77,  water  35*5  ==  100. 

Pjrr.y  etc.  —  Yields  water.  B.B.  fuses  at  1  with  intumescence  to  a  clear  blebbv  glass, 
coloring  the  flame  deep  yellow.  Moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  the  color  of  the  name  is 
momentarily  changed  to  deep  green.  Not  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  but  little  so  in  hot; 
the  solution  alkaline  in  its  reactions. 

Obs.  —  From  the  dry  plains  of  Iquique,  Chile.  In  Nev.,  in  large  quantities  in  the  salt 
marshes  of  the  Columbus  Mining  District,  Esmeralda  Co. 

Nam^  after  the  German  chemist,  G.  L.  Ulex. 

Bechilite.    CaB407.4HaO.     In  crusts,  as  a  deposit  from  springs  in  Tuscany,  Italy. 

Hydroboracite.  CaMgBcOu.GHzO.  Resembles  fibrous  and  foliated  gypsum;  color 
white.     0  =  1*587.     From  the  Caucasus  Mts. 

Sulphoborite.  2MgSO4.4MgHBO3.7H2O.  In  colorless  prismatic  orthorhombic  crys- 
tals. JH.  =4.  G.  =  2-38-2-45.  Optically  -.  ^  =  IMO.  From  Westeregebi,  and 
Wittmar,  Germany. 


Uranates 

URAniNlTE.    Cleveite.    Brdggerite.     Nivenite.     Pitchblende. 

Isometric.  In  octahedrons  (0),  also  with  dodecahedral  faces  (d) ;  less  often 
in  cubes  with  o  and  d.  Crystals  rare.  Usually  massive  and  botryoidal;  also 
in  grains;  structure  sometimes  columnar,  or  curved  lamellar. 

Fracture  conchoidal  to  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  5'5.  G.  =  9*0  to  9'7  of 
crystals;  of  massive  altered  forms  from  6'4  upwards.  Luster  submetallic,  to 
greasy  or  pitch-like,  and  dull.  Color  grajdsh,  greenish,  brownish,  velvet* 
black.     Streak  brownish  black,  grayish,  olive-green,  a  little  shining.     Opaque. 

Comp.  —  A  uranate  of  uranyl,  lead,  usually  thorium  (or  zirconium), 
often  the  metals  of  the  lanthanum  and  yttrium  groups;  also  containing  the 
gases  nitrogen,  helium  and  argon,  in  varying  amounts  up  to  2'6  p.  c.  Calcium 
and  water  (essential?)  are  present  in  small  quantities;  iron  also,  but  only  as  an 
impurity.  The  relation  between  the  bases  varies  widely  and  no  definite  for- 
mula can  be  given.  Radium  was  first  discovered  in  this  mineral  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  it  and  the  helium  present  are  products  of  the  breaking  down  of 
the  uranium. 

Var.  —  The  minerals  provisionally  included  under  the  name  uraninite  are  as  follows: 

1.  Crystallized.  Uranniobite  from  Norway.  In  crystals,  usually  octahedral,  with  G. 
varying  for  the  most  part  from  9*0  to  9 '7:  occurs  as  an  original  constituent  of  coarse  granites. 
The  variety  from  Branch ville.  Conn.,  which  is  as  free  from  alteration  as  any  yet  examined, 
contains  chiefly  UOt  with  a  relatively  small  amount  of  UOs.  Thoria  is  prominent,  while 
the  earths  of  the  lanthanum  and  vttnum  groups  are  only  sparingly  represented. 

BrUggerUe^  as  analyzed  by  Hillebrand,  gives  the  oxygen  ratio  of  UOi  to  other  bases  of 
about  1:1;  it  occurs  in  octahedral  crystals,  also  with  d  (110)  and  a  (100).     G.  »  9*03. 

Cleveite  and  niveniU  contain  UOs  in  larger  amount  than  the  other  varieties  mentioned, 
and  are  characterized  bv  containing  about  10  p.  c.  of  the  yttrium  earths.  Cleveite  is  a 
variety  from  the  Arendaf,  Norway,  region  occiunng  in  cubic  crystals  modified  by  the  dodeca- 
hedron and  octahedron.  G.  =  7*49.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  the  gas  helium.  Nivenite 
occurs  massive,  with  indistinct  crystallization.  Color  velvet-black.  H.  —  5*5.  G.  =  801. 
It  is  more  soluble  than  other  kinds  of  uraninite,  being  completely  decomposed  by  the  action 
for  one  hour  of  verv  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  100**. 

2.  Massive,  probably  amorphous.  Pitchblende.  Contains  no  thoriaj  the  rare  earths 
also  absent.  Water  is  prominent  and  the  specific  gravity  is  much  lower,  m  some  cases  not 
above  6*5;  these  last  differences  are  doubtless  largely  due  to  alteration.  Here  belong 
the  kinds  of  pitchblende  which  occiu*  in  metalliferous  veins,  with  sulphides  of  silver,  lead, 
cobalt,  nickel,  iron,  zinc,  copper,  &s  that  from  Johanngeorgenstadt,  Germany;  Pribram, 
Bohemia,  etc.;  probably  also  that  from  Black  Hawk,  CS>1. 
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Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  infusible,  or  only  slightly  rounded  on  the  edges^  sometimes  coloring 
the  outer  flame  green  (copper).  With  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  ^ves  a  yellow  bead  in 
O.F.,  becoming  green  in  K.F.  (uranium).  With  soda  on  charcoal  gives  a  coating  of  lead 
oxide,  and  frequently  the  odor  of  arsenic.  Many  specimens  give  reactions  for  sulphur  and 
arsenic  in  the  open  tube.  Soluble  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids:  the  solubihty  differs  widely 
in  different  varieties,  being  greater  in  those  kinds  containing  tne  rare  earths.  Not  attract- 
able by  the  magnet.     Strongly  radioactive. 

Obs.  —  As  noted  above,  uraninite  occurs  either  as  a  primary  constituent  of  granitic  rocks 


,       Hungary  ^    _ 

pegmatitic  veins  at  several  points  near  Moss,  viz.:  Annerdd  (br&ggerile),  Elvcstad,  etc.» 
al^  near  Arendal  at  the  Carta  feldspar  quarry  (deveUe),  associated  with  orthite,  fergusonite, 
thorite,  etc. 

In  the  United  States,  at  the  Middletown  feldspar  quarry,  Conn.,  in  large  octahedrons, 
rare;  at  Hale's  quarry  in  Glastonbury,  a  few  miles  N.E.  of  Middletown.  At  Branch ville. 
Conn.,  in  a  pegmatite  vein,  as  small  octahedral  crystals,  embedded  in  albite.  In  N.  C,  at 
the  Flat  Rock  mine  and  other  mica  mines  in  Mitchell  Co.,  rather  abundant,  but  usuallv 
altered,  in  part  or  entirely,  to  gummite  and  uranophanc;  the  crystals  are  sometimes  an  inch 
or  more  across  and  cubic  in  habit.  In  S.  C,  at  Marietta.  In  Texas,  at  the  gadolinite 
locality  in  Llano  Co.  (nivenite).  In  large  quantities  at  Black  Hawk,  near  Central  City, 
Col.  Rather  abundant  in  the  Bald  Mountain  district,  Black  Hills,  S.  D.  Also  with 
monazite,  etc.,  at  the  Villeneuve  mica  veins,  Ottawa  Co.,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Use.  —  As  a  source  of  uranium  and  of  radium  salts. 

Gummite.  An  alteration-product  of  uraninite  of  doubtful  composition.  In  rounded 
or  flattened  pieces,  looking  much  like  gum.  G.  =  3 '9-4*20.  Luster  greasy.  Color  red- 
dish yellow  to  orange-re<r  reddish  brown,  n  =  I '61.  From  Johanngeorgenstadt,  Ger- 
many, also  Mitchell  Co.,  ^f.  C. 

YTTROGUMMrrE.    Occurs  with  cleveite  as  a  decomposition-product. 

Thorogummite.  Occurs  with  fergusonite,  cyrtohte,  and  other  species  at  the  gadolinite 
locality  in  Llano  Co.,  Texas. 

Thorianite.  Chiefly  thorium  and  uranium  oxides.  Isometric,  cubic  habit.  G.  «  9*3. 
Color  black.  Radioactive.  Obtained  from  gem  gravels  of  Balangoda,  Ceylon.  Also  noted 
from  Province  of  Betroka,  Madagascar. 

Uranosphflerite.  (BiO)2U207.3H20.  In  half-globular  aggregated  forms.  Color  orange- 
yellow,  brick-red.     From  near  Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

Oxygen  Salts 

6.   SULPHATES,  CHROMATES,  TELLURATES 

A.  Anhydrous  Sulphates,  etc. 

The  important  Barite  Group  is  the  only  one  among  the  anhydrous  sul- 
phates and  chromates. 


Mascagnite.  Ammonium  sulphate,  (NH4)2S04.  Orthorhombic.  Usually  in  crusts  and 
stalactitic  forms.    /3  —  1*523.     Occurs  about  volcanoes,  as  at  Etna,  Vesuvius,  etc. 

Taylorite.  5K2S04.(NH4)xS04.  In  small  compact  lumps  or  concretions.  From  the 
guano  of  the  Chincha  Islands. 

Thenardite.  Anhydrous  sodium  sulphate,  Na2S04.  In  orthorhombic  crystals,  p)rrami- 
dal,  short  prismatic  or  tabular;  also  as  twins  (Fig.  384,  p.  160).  WTiite  to  brownish. 
Optically  -f.  /3  =  r477.  Soluble  in  water.  Often  observed  in  connection  with  salt 
lakes,  as  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Balkhash,  Central  Asia;  similarly  elsewhere;  also  in  South 
America  in  Tarapaca,  Chile.  In  the  United  States,  forms  extensive  deposits  on  the  Rio 
Verde,  Ariz.     In  Cal.,  at  Borax  Lake,  San  Bernardino  Co. 

Aphthitalite.  Arcanite.  Glaserite.  (K,Na)iS04.  Rhombohedral;  also  massive,  in 
crusts.  Color  white.  From  Vesuvius,  upon  lava;  at  Douglashall  near  Westeregeln,  Ger- 
many, in  blodite;   Stassfurt,  Germany;   Rocalmuto,  Sicily. 
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GLAUBERITB. 
Monoclinic.    Axesa  :  6  •  c  =  1*2200  : 1  :  10275;  ^  =  6r  49^. 

CO,        001  A  100  =  «r  49*.      C8,    001  A  111  -  43*    2*. 

7nm"\  110  A  lIO  -  96**  58'.     on,  001  A  110  »  75''  30)'.  995 

In  crystals  tabular  ||  c  (001);  also  prismatic. 

Cleavage :  c  perfect.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Brittle. 
H.  =  2-5-3.  G.  =  27-2-85.  Luster  vitreous.  Color 
pale  yellow  or  gray;  sometimes  brick-red.  Streak 
white.  Taste  slightly  saline.  Optically  — .  2V  = 
7°.  a  =  1-515.  fi  =  1-532.  y  =  1536.  Optical 
characters  change  on  heating,  see  p.  297. 

Comp.  —  Na^Ot-CaSOi  =  Sulphur  trioxide  57*6, 
lime  201,  soda  223  »  100;  or,  Sodium  sulphate 
51- 1,  calcium  sulphate  48*9  =  100. 

FVr.,  etc  —  B.B.  decrepitates,  turns  white,  and  fuses  at  1'5  to  a  white  enamel,  ocJoring 
the  dame  intensely  yellow.  On  charcoal  fuses  in  O.F.  to  a  dear  bead;  in  R.F.  a  portion 
is  absorbed  by  the  charcoal,  leaving  an  infusible  hepatic  residue.  ScduUe  in  hydrochkMic 
add.  In  water  it  loses  its  transparency,  is  nartially  dissolved,  leaving  a  residue  of  caldum 
mlphate,  and  in  a  larige  excess  this  is  completdy  dissolved. 

Obs.  —  In  crystals  in  rock  salt  at  Villa  nubia,  in  New  CastOe,  Spain;  also  at  Auasee  and 
Hallstatt.  Upper  Austria;  in  Germany  at  Berchtesgaden,  Bavaria;  Westergceln;  Stassfurt. 
In  crystus  in  the  Rio  Verde  Valley,  Aris.,  with  thenardite,  mirabilite,  etc.;  Borax  lake,  San 
Bemardmo  Co.,  Cal. 

Langbeinhe.  KtMg3(S04)B.  Isometrio-tetarU^iedial.  In  hi|^y  modified  eolorleaB 
crystals.  G.  »  2*83.  n  »  1*533.  From  Westeregeln  and  Stassfurt,  Germany;  Hall, 
Tyrol;  Punjab,  India. 

Vanthoffite.  3NaiSO«.Mi^4.  Almost  colorless  crystalline  material  found  at  Wil- 
helmshall,  near  Stassfurt,  Prussia. 

Barite  Group.     RSO4.     Orthorhombic 


Barite         BaSOf 
Celestite     SrS04 
Anglestte    PbS04 
Anhydrite  CaSOi 

The  Barfte  Group  includes  the  sulphates  of  barium,  strontium,  and  lead, 
three  species  which  are  closely  isomorphous,  agreeing  not  only  in  axial  ratio 
but  also  in  crystalline  habit  and  cleavage.  With  these  is  also  included  cal- 
cium sulphate,  anhydrite,  which  has  a  related  but  not  closely  similar  form;  it 
differs  from  the  others  conspicuously  in  cleavage.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
carbonates  of  the  same  metals  form  the  isomorphous  ARAGOinTE  Group,  p.  437. 

BARITE.    Heavy  Spar.     Barytes. 

Orthorhombic.     Axes  a:h:e^  08152  :  1  :  1-3136. 

wim'".  110  A  ITO  =  78*  22J'.  dd"\  102  A  lOS  »  102*  17'. 

at        GDI  A  102  «  38*  51  J'.  oo"\  Oil  A  Oil  -    74*  34'. 

CO,         001  A  01 1  =  52*  43'.  «,       001  A  111  =    64*19'. 

Crystals  commonly  tabular  { |  c  (001),  and  united  in  diverging  groups  having 
the  axis  b  in  common ;  also  pri.smatic,  most  frequently  '|  axis  6,  d  (102)  predomi- 
nating; also  11  axi.^  c,  m  (110;  prominent;  again  \\  axis  a,  with  o  (Oil)  promi- 
nent.    Also  in  globular  forms,  fibrous  or  lamellar,  ciested;  coarsely  laminated, 


m  A  m'" 

dd' 

00' 

110  A  ITO 

102  aT02 

Oil  A  Oil 

a:b  : 

:c 

78°  22J' 

77°  43' 

105°  26' 

0-8152  :  1 

:  1-3136 

lb"  50' 

78°  49' 

104°  0* 

0-7790  :  1 

:  1-2801 

76"  16i' 

78°  47' 

104°  24i' 

0-7852  :  1 

:  1-2894 

(83°  33') 

(58°  31') 

(90°  3') 

0-8933  :  1 

:  1-0008 
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laminse  convergent  and  often  curved;  granular,  resembling  white  marble,  and 
earthy;  colors  sometimes  banded  as  in  stalagmite. 

Cleavage:  c  (001)  perfect;  m  (110)  also  perfect,  Fig.  996  the  form  yielded 
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by  cleavage;  also  h  (010)  imperfect.  Fracture  un- 
even. Brittle.  H.  =  2-5^3-5.  G.  =  4a-4-6.  Lus- 
ter vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous;  sometimes  pearly 
on  c  (001),  less  often  on  m  (110).  Streak  white. 
Color  white;  also  inclining  to  yellow,  gray,  blue,  red, 
or  brown,  dark  brown.  Transparent  to  trai£lucent 
to  opaque.  Sometimes  fetid,  when  rubbed.  Opti- 
caUy  +.  Ax.  pi.  II  6 (010).  Bx  ±  a  (100).  2V  = 
37°  30'.    a  =  1.636.    /3  =  r637.    7  =  1'648. 

Var.  —  Ordinary,  (a)  Crystals  usually  broad  or  stout;  sometimes  very  large:  again  in 
slender  needles.  (6)  Crested;  massive  aggregations  of  tabular  crystals,  the  crystals  project- 
ing at  surface  into  crest-like  forms,  {c)  Columnar;  the  columns  often  coarse  and  loosdy 
aggregated,  and  either  radiated  or  parallel;  rarely  fine  fibrous,  (d)  In  globular  or  nodular 
concretions,  subfibrous  or  columnar  within.  Bologna  Stone  (from  near  Bologna)  is  here 
included;  it  was  early  a  source  of  wonder  because  of  the  phosphorescence  it  exhibited  after 
heating  with  charcoal.  ''Bologna  phosphorus''  was  made  from  it.  (e)  Lamellar,  either 
straight  or  curved:  the  latter  sometimes  as  aggregations  of  curved  scale-like  plates. 
(J)  Granular,  {g)  Compact  or  cryptocrystalline.  (h)  Earthy,  (i)  Stalactitic  and  stalas- 
mitic;  similar  in  structure  and  origin  to  calcareoiis  stalactites  and  stalagmites  and  of  mudi 
beauty  when  polished,  (h)  Fetid;  so  called  from  the  odor  given  off  when  struck  or  when 
two  pieces  are  rubbed  together,  which  odor  may  be  due  to  carbonaceous  matters  present. 

Ijie  barite  of  Muzsaj  and  of  Betler,  near  Rosenau,  Hungary,  was  early  called  IVolnyn. 
Cawk  is  the  ordinary  barite  of  the  Derbyshire  lead  mines.  Dreelite,  supposed  to  be  rhom- 
bohedral,  is  simply  barite.  Michel-Uvyte  from  Perkin's  Mill,  Templeton,  Quebec  (described 
as  monoclinic),  is  peculiar  in  its  pearly  luster  on  nr,  twinning  stnations,  etc. 

Comp.  —  Barium  sulphate,  BaS04  =  Sulphur  trioxide  34'3,  bar3rta  65'7 
=  100. 

Strontium  sulphate  is  often  present,  also  calcium  sulphate;  further,  as  impurities,  silica, 
clay,  bituminous  or  carbonaceous  substances. 

Pyr,  etc.  —  B.B.  decrepitates  and  fuses  at  3,  coloring  the  flame  yellowish  green;  the 
fused  mass  reacts  alkaline  with  test  paper.  On  charcoal  reduced  to  a  sulphide.  With  soda 
gives  at  first  a  clear  pearl,  but  on  continued  blowing  yields  a  hepatic  mass,  which  spreads 
out  and  soaks  into  the  coal.     This  reacts  for  sulphur  (p.  340).     insoluble  in  acids. 

Diff.  —  Characterized  by  high  specific  gravity  (higher  than  celestite,  ^.ragonite,  albite, 
calcite,  gypsum,  etc.);  cleavage;  insolubility;  green  coloration  of  the  blowpipe  flame. 
Albite  is  narder  and  calcite  effervesces  with  acid. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  commonly  in  connection  with  beds  or  veins  of  metallic  ores,  especially  of 
lead,  also  copper,  silver,  cobalt,  manganese,  as  part  of  the  gangue  of  the  ore;  also  often 
accompanies  stibnite.  Sometimes  present  in  massive  forms  with  hematite  deposits.  It  is 
met  with  in  secondary  limestones  and  sandstones,  sometimes  Torming  distinct  veins,  and  in 
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the  fonner  often  in  crs^stals  along  with  calcite  and  celestite;  in  the  latter  often  with  copper 
ores.  Sometimes  occupies  the  cavities  of  amygdaloidal  basalt,  porphjTy,  etc. ;  forms  earthy 
masses  in  beds  of  marl.    Occurs  as  the  petrifying  material  of  fossils  and  occupying  cavities 

in  them* 

Fine  crystals  are  obtained  in  England  at  the  Dufton  lead  mines,  Westmoreland;  also  in 
Cumberlaiid  and  Lancashire;  in  iSerbyshire,  Sta£fordshire,  etc.;  Cleator  Moor;  Alston 
Moor.  In  Scotland,  in  Argyleshire,  at  Strontian.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
many  European  localities  are  Fdsobdnya,  Nagybdnya.  Schenmits,  and  Kremnits,  in 
Hungary,  and  Defeld,  often  with  stibnite;  Huttenberg,  Carinthia;  Fredberg,  Marienberg,  in 
Saxony;  Claustal  in  the  Harz  Mts.;  Pribram,  Bohemia;  Auvergne,  France. 

In  the  United  States,  formerly  in  Conn.,  at  Cheshire,  intersecting  the  red  sandstone  in 
veins  with  chalcocite  and  malachite.  Li  N.  Y.,  at  Pillar  Point,  opposite  Sackett's  Harbor, 
maasive;  at  Scoharie,  fibrous;  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  crystals  at  De  Kalb;  the  crested  variety 
at  Hammond.  In  Pa.,  in  crystals  at  Perkiomen  lead  mine.  In  Va.,  at  Eldridge's  gold 
mine  in  Buckingham  Co.  In  N.  C,  white  massive  at  Crowders  Mt.,  Gaston  Co.,  etc.  In 
Tenn.,  on  Brown's  Creek;  at  HajTsboro',  near  Nashville;  in  large  veins  in  sandstone  on 
the  west  end  of  Isle  Royale,  Lake  Superior,  and  on  Spar  Island,  north  shore.  In  Mo. 
not  uncommon  with  the  lead  ores;  in  concretionary  forms  at  Salina,  Saline  Co.,  Kan.  In 
Col.,  at  Sterling,  Weld  Co.;  Apishapa  Creek;  also  in  El  Paso  and  Fremont  Cos.  In  fine 
crystals,  near  Fort  Wallace,  N.  M.  Cr3rstals  enclosing  quarts  sand,  "sand  barite,"  from 
Norman,  Oklahoma.    In  distorted  crystals  from  the  Bad  Islands,  S.  D. 

In  Ontario,  in  Bathurst,  and  North  Burgess,  Lanark  Co.;  Malway,  Peterborou^  Co.; 
as  large  veins  on  Jarvis,  McKellars,  and  Pie  islands,  in  Lake  Superior,  and  near  Fort  W  illiam. 
Thunder  Bay.  In  Nova  Scotia,  in  veins  in  the  slates  of  East  River  of  the  Five  Islands, 
Colchester  (jo. 

Named  from  fiapvt,  heaoy. 

Use.  —  Source  of  barium  hydroxide  used  in  the  refining  of  sugar;  ground  and  used  as  a 
pigment,  to  give  wei^t  to  paper,  doth,  etc. 

CELESTITE.    Ccelestine. 

Orthorhombic.    Axes  a:h:c  =  07790  :  1  :  12800. 
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mm"\  110  A  lie  =  75**  SC.  cd,  001  A  102  «  39*  24|'. 

ci,         001  A  104  »  22*  20'.  co,  001  A  011-=  52°  0'. 

Crystals  resembling  those  of  barite  in  habit;  commonly  tabular  1 1  c  (001)  or 
prismatic  ||  axis  a  or  6;  also  more  rarely  pyramidal  by  the  prominence  of  the 
forms  if  (133)  or  x  (144).  Also  fibrous  and  radiated;  sometimes  globular; 
occasionally  granular. 

Cleavage:  c  (001)  perfect;  m  (110)  nearly  perfect;  6  (010)  less  distinct. 
Fracture  uneven.  H.  =  3-3*5.  G.  =  3*95-3'97.  Luster  vitreous,  sometimes 
inclining  to  pearly.  Streak  white.  Color  white,  often  faint  bluish,  and  some- 
times reddish.  Transparent  to  subtranslucent.  Optically  +.  Ax.  pi.  ||  6  (010). 
Bx  X  a  (100).    2V  =  51°.    a  =  1622.    /3  =  1*624.    y  =  1*631. 

Var.  —  1.  Ordinary,  (a)  In  crystals  of  varied  habit  as  noted  above;  a  tinge  of  a  deli- 
cate blue  is  very  common  and  sometimes  belongs  to  only  a  part  of  a  crystal.  The  variety 
from  Montmartre,  near  Paris,  France,  called  apotame,  is  prismatic  by  extension  of  o  (Oil) 
and  doubly  terminated  by  the  pyramid  ^  (133).  (6)  Fibrous,  either  parallel  or  radiated, 
(f)  Lamellar;  of  rare  occurrence,  {d)  Granular,  (c)  Concretionary.  (/)  Earthy;  impure 
usually  with  carbonate  of  lime  or  clay. 
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Comp.  —  Strontium    sulphate,  SrSO*  =  Sulphur   trioxide  43-6,  stron- 
tia  56*4  =  100.    Calcium  and  barium  are  sometimes  present. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  frequently  decrepitates,  fuses  at  3  to  a  white  pearl,  coloring  the  flame 
strontia-red;  the  fused  mass  reacts  alkaline.  On  charcoal  fusee,  and  in  R.r.  is  converted 
into  a  difficultly  fusible  hepatic  mass;  this  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  aloohol  irives 
an  intensely  red  flame.    With  soda  on  charcoal  reacts  hke  barite.    Insoluble  in  acids 

Diff.  -^Characterized  by  form,  cleavage,  high  specific  gravity,  red  coloration  of  the 
blowpipe  flame.  Does  not  effervesce  with  acids  like  the  carbonates  (e.g.,  strontianite)  * 
specific  gravity  lower  than  that  of  barite.  . 

Obs. — Usually  associated  with  limestone,  or  sandstone  of  various  ages;   occasionally 
with  metalliferous  ores,  as  with  galena  and  sphalerite  at  Condorcet,  France;  at  Resb&nya 
Hungary;  also  in  beds  of  gypsum,  rock  salt,  as  at  Bex,  Switzerland;  Ischl,  Austria:  Lune^ 
berg,  Hannover;  sometimes  fills  cavities  in  fossils,  e.g.,  ammonites;  with  sulphur  in  some 
volcamc  regions  afi  at  Girgenti,  Sicily.    From  Yate,  Gloucester,  England. 

Specimens,  finely  crystallized,  of  a  bluish  tint,  are  found  in  Umestone  about  Lake  Huron 
particularly  on  Drummond  Island,  also  on  Strontian  Island,  Put-in-Bay,  Lake  Erie,  and 
at  Kingston  in  Ontario,  Canada;  Chaumont  Bay,  Lake  Ontario,  Schoharie,  and  Lockport 
N.  Y.  From  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A  blue  fibrous  celestite  occurs  at  Bell's  Mills,  fiair 
P^V  ^*,-  ,  FP^  ^^^  Cumberland,  Md.  In  Mineral  Co.,  W.  Va..  a  few  miles  south  of  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  m  pyramidal  blue  crystals.  At  Tifflin,  Ohio.  In  Texas,  at  Lampasas,  larse 
crystals.  With  colemanite  at  Death  Valley,  San  Bernardino  Co.,  Cal.  In  Canada,  m 
crystalline  masses  at  Kingston,  Frontenac  Co.;  Lansdowne,  Leeds  Co.;  in  radiating  fibrous 
masses  in  the  Laurentian  of  Renfrew  Co. 

Named  from  oxlesHa,  ceUatial,  in  allusion  to  the  faint  shades  of  blue  often  pr^ent. 

Use.  —  Used  in  the  preparation  of  strontium  nitrate  for  fireworks;  other  salts  used  in 
the  refining  of  sugar. 

ANGLESITE. 
Orthorhombic.     Axes  a  :b  :c  —  07852  :  1  :  1*2894. 

1007  1008  1009 


mm''\  110  A  110  -  !&"  16J'.  cd,  001  A  102  =  39**  23' 

d,         001  A  104  =  22°  19'.  «?.  001  A  Oil  =  52*  12'. 

Crystals  sometimes  tabular  1 1  c  (001) ;  more  often  prismatic  in  habit,  and  in 
all  the  three  axial  directions,  m  (110),  d  (102),  o  (Oil),  predominating  in  the 
different  cases;  pyramidal  of  varied  types.  Also  massive,  granular  to  com- 
pact; stalactitic;  nodular. 

Cleavage:  c  (001),  m  (110)  distinct,  but  interrupted.  Fracture  conchoi- 
dal.  Very  brittle.  H.  =  2-75-3.  G.  =  6-3-6-39.  Luster  highly  adaman- 
tme  in  some  specimens,  in  others  inclining  to  resinous  and  vitreous.  Color 
white,  tinged  yellow,  gray,  green,  and  sometimes  blue.  Streak  uncolored 
Transparent  to  opaque.  Optically  +.  Ax.  pi.  ||  6  (010).  Bx  ±  a  (100) 
Dispersion  strong,  p  <v,  2V  =  60°-75°.  a  =  r877.  B  =  1882  y  = 
1-894.  ^         oo  .     7 
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Comp.  —  Lead  sulphate,  PbSO*  =  Sulphur  trioxide  26*4,  lead  oxide  73*6 
=  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  decrepitates,  fuses  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  (F.  —  1*5).  On  charcoal 
in  O.F.  fuses  to  a  clear  pearl,  which  on  cooling  becomes  milk-white;  in  R.F.  is  reduced 
with  effervescence  to  metallic  lead.  With  soda  on  charcoal  in  R.F.  fdves  metallic  lead, 
and  the  soda  is  absorbed  by  the  coal.    Difficultly  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Diff. —  Characterized  by  high  specific  gravity;  adamantine  luster;  cleavage;  and  by 
yielding  lead  B.B.    Cerussite  effervesces  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs.  —  A  result  of  the  decomposition  of  galena,  and  often  found  in  its  cavities;  also 
surrounds  a  nucleus  of  galena  in  concentric  layers.  First  found  in  England  at  Pary's  mine 
in  Anglesea;  in  Derbyshire  and  in  Cumberland  in  crystals;  at  Leadhul,  Scotland;  in  Ger- 
many at  Claustal,  in  the  Harz  Mts. ;  near  Siegen  in  Prussia  *  Schapbach  and  Badenweiler 
in  Baden;  in  Hungary  at  Felsdb&nya  and  elsewhere;  Nercninsk,  Siberia;  and  at  Monte 
Poni,  Sardinia;  Granada  and  Andalusia,  Spain;  massive  in  Siberia;  in  Australia,  whence 
it  is  exported  to  England.  At  Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales.  In  the  Sierra  Mojada, 
Mexico,  in  immense  quantities,  mostly  massive. 

In  Uie  United  States  in  crystals  at  Wheatley's  mine,  Phenixville,  Pa.;  in  Missouri  lead 
mines;  in  crystals  of  varied  habit  at  the  Mountain  View  mine,  Carroll  Co.,  Md.  In  Col.  at 
various  points,  but  less  common  than  cerussite.  At  the  Cerro  Gordo  mines  of  Cal.  (argen- 
tiferous galena),  with  other  lead  minerals.  In  Ariz.,  in  the  mines  of  the  Castle  Dome  dis- 
trict, Yuma  Co-t  and  elsewhere.  In  fine  crystals  from  Kingston  and  Wardner,  Idaho; 
Eureka,  Utah. 

Named  from  the  locality,  Anglesea,  where  it  was  first  found. 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  lead. 

ANHYDRITE. 

Orthorhombic.    Axes  a:b:c  =  0'8933  :  1  :  10008. 

mm'",  110  A  ITO  =  83**  33'  8«',  Oil  A  OTl  =  90°    3' 

rr",        101  A  lOl  =  96**  30'  bo,   010  A  111  =  56**  19' 

Twins:  1,  tw.  pi.  d  (012);  2,  r  (101)  occasionally  as  tw.  lamellae.  Crystals 
not  common,  thick  tabular,  also  ^^^^ 

prismatic   ||    axis  6.     Usually  ^^^^  1®" 

massive,  cleavable,  fibrous, 
lamellar,  granular,  and  some- 
times impalpable. 

Cleavage :  in  the  three  pinac- 
oidal   directions   yielding    rec- 
tangular   fragments    but  with       >£ 
varying  ease,  thus,  c  (001)  very   ^ZZ 
perfect;    6  (010)  also  perfect;    ^^ 
a    (100)     somewhat    less     so.     loio,  1011,  Stassfurt  1012,  Aussee 

Fracture     uneven,    sometimes 

splintery.  Brittle.  H.  =  3-3-5.  G.  =  2-899-2'985.  Luster:  c  pearly, 
especiaJly  after  heating  in  a  closed  tube;  a  somewhat  greasy;  b  vitreous;  in 
massive  varieties,  vitreous  inclining  to  pearly.  Color  white,  sometimes  a 
grajTish,  bluish,  or  reddish  tinge;  also  brick-red.  Streak  grayish  white. 
OpticaUy  +  .  Ax.  pi.  ||  6  (010).  Bx  ±  a  (100).  2V  =  42^  a  =  I'STl. 
0  =  1-576.   7  =  1'614. 


Var.  —  1.  Ordinary,     (a)  Crystallized;    crystals  rare,  more  commonly  massive  and 

ivable  in  its  three  rectangular  directions.     (6)  Fibrous;    either  parallel,  radiated  or 

liunose.     (c)  Fine  granular,     (d)  Scaly  granular.     Vtdpinite  is  a  scaly  granular  kind  from 


piiunose.     {€)  rine  granular,     [a)  i^caiy  granular,     v  mptnue  is  a  scaiy  granular  Kma  irom 
Vulpino  in  Lombaroy,  Italy;  it  is  cut  and  polished  for  ornamental  purposes.    A  kind  in 
contorted  concretionary  forms  is  the  tripesUme. 
2.  Psendomorphaus;  in  cubes  after  rock-salt. 

Comp.  —  Anhydrous  calcium  sulphate,  CaS04  =  Sulphur  trioxide,  58'8, 
lime  41-2  =  100. 
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Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  fuses  at  3,  colorins  the  flame  reddish  vellow,  and  3rielding  an  enamel- 
like bead  which  reacts  alkaline.  On  charcoal  in  R.F.  recfuced  to  a  sulphide;  with  soda 
does  not  fuse  to  a  clear  globule,  and  is  not  absorbed  by  the  coal  like  barite;  is,  however, 
decomposed,  and  yields  a  mass  which  blackens  silver.    Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Din.  —  Characterized  by  its  cleavage  in  three  rectangular  directions  (pseudo-cubic  in 
aspect);  harder  than  gypsum;  does  not  effervesce  with  acids  like  the  carbonates. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  rocKs  of  various  ages,  especially  in  limestone  strata,  and  often  the  same 
that  contain  ordinary  gypsum,  and  also  very  commonly  in  beds  of  rock-salt;  at  the  salt 
mine  near  Hall  in  Tyrol,  Austria;  of  Bex,  Switzerland;  at  Aussee,  upper  Austria,  crystal- 
lized and  massive;  LUneburg,  Hannover,  Germany;  Kapnik  in  Hungary;  Wielicska  in 
Poland;  Ischl  in  Upper  Austria;  Berchtes^aden  in  Bavaria j  Stassfurt,  Germany,  in  fine 
crystals,  embedded  m  kieserite;  in  cavities  m  lava  at  Santorm  Island. 

In  the  United  States,  at  Meriden,  Conn.;  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  fine  blue,  in  geodes  of 
black  limestone,  with  calcite  and  g3rp8um;  at  West  Paterson,  N.  J.;  in  limestone  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  etc.     In  the  salt  beds  of  central  Kansas.    In  Nova  Scotia  it  forms  extensive  beds. 

Anhydrite  by  absorption  of  moisture  changes  to  iprpsum.  Extensive  beds  are  some- 
times thus  altered  in  part  or  throughout,  as  at  Bex,  in  Switzerland,  where,  by  digging  down 
60  to  100  ft.,  the  unaltered  anhyclrite  may  be  foimd.  Sometimes  specimens  ofannychite 
are  altered  between  the  folia  or  over  the  exterior. 

Bassanite.  CaSOi.  In  white  opaque  crystals  having  form  of  gypsum  but  composed 
of  slender  needles  in  parallel  arrangement.  These  show  parallel  extmction  and  positive 
elongation.  G.  »  2*6&~2'76.  Transformed  into  anhydrite  at  red  heat.  Found  in  blocks 
ejected  from  Vesuvius. 

Zinkosite.    ZnS04.     Reported  as  occiuring  at  a  mine  in  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  Spain. 

Hydrocyanite.  CUSO4.  Found  at  Vesuvius  as  a  pale  green  to  blue  incrustation  after 
the  eruption  of  1868. 

HoKUTOLiTE.  A  mixture  in  variable  proportions  of  lead  and  barium  sulphates.  A 
radioactive  crystalline  crust  deposited  by  hot  springs  at  Hokuto,  Formosa. 

Millosevichite.  Normal  ferric  and  aluminium  sulphate.  As  a  violet  incrustation,  Alum 
Grotto,  Island  of  Vulcano,  Lipari  Islands. 

CROCOITE. 

Monoclinic.    Axes  a:b  :c  =  0*9603  :  1  :  0-9159;  /3  =  IT"  33'. 

-^--.  wi^'".  110  A  iTO  =  86^*  19'.  «',  111  A  111  =  60'  SC. 

1018  ck,        001  A  TOl  =  49**  32'.  d,  001  A  111  =  46"  58'. 

Crystals  usually  prismatic,  habit  varied.  Also  imperfectly 
columnar  and  granular. 

Cleavage:  m  (110)  rather  distinct;  c  (001),  a  (100)  less  so. 
Fracture  small  conchoidal  to  uneven.  Sectile.  H.  =  2* 5-3.  G.  = 
5*9-6*l.  Luster  adamantine  to  vitreous.  Color  various  shades 
of  bright  hyacinth-red.  Streak  orange-yellow.  Translucent. 
p  =  2-42. 

Comp.  —  Lead  chromate,  PbCrO*  =  Chromium  trioxide 
311,  lead  protoxide  68'9  =  100. 

Pyr. J  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  blackens,  but  recovers  its 
oriffinal  color  on  cooling.  B.B.  fuses  at  1*5,  and  on  charcoal  is  reduced  to  metallic  lead 
with  deflagration,  leaving  a  residue  of  chromium  oxide,  and  giving  a  lead  coating.  With 
salt  of  phosphorus  gives  an  emerald-green  bead  in  both  flames. 

Obs.  —  First  found  at  Berezov,  Ural  Mts.,  in  crystals  in  quartz  veins;  also  at  Mursinka 
and  near  Nizhni  Tagilsk  in  the  Ural  Mts.;  in  Brazil,  at  Congonhas  do  Campo;  at  Reib&nya 
in  Hungary,  Moldawa  in  Hungary;  on  Luzon,  one  of  the  Phillippines;  in  nne  crystals  from 
Mt.  Dundas,  Tasmania;  in  the  Vulture  district,  Maricopa  Co.,  Ariz. 

The  name  crocoiU  is  from  xpoKos,  saffron. 

PhoBnicochroite.  Phcenicite.  A  basic  lead  chromate,  3Pb0.2CrOs.  In  crystals  and 
massive.     Color  between  cochineal-  and  hyacinth-red.    From  Berezov  in  the  Ural  Mts. 

Vauquelinite.  A  phospho-chromate  of  lead,  perhaps  2(Pb,Cu)CrO4.(Pb,Cu)«P20t.  In 
crystals;  also  mammillary  and  reniform.  Color  green  to  brown.  Index,  1*93.  From 
Berezov  in  the  Ural  Mts. 
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Bellhe.    Lead  chromate  containing  areenious  oxide.    Hexagonal.  In  aggremtes  of 

delicate  tuffs.    H.  »  2*5.    G.  »  5' 5.    Ck>lor  ciimaon  red,  yellow  to  orange.     Fusible. 
From  Magnet,  Tasmania. 


Sulphates  with  Chlorides,  Carbonates,  etc.  —  In  part  hydrous 

LBADHILLITB. 
Monoclinic.    Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  17476  :  1  :  2-2154;  /5  =  89**  48'. 

mm"',  110  A  iTO  =»  120*  27'.  ex.    GDI  A  111  -  68*  31'. 

cw,       GDI  A  101  -    61**  36'.  cm,  001  A  110  =  89*  54'. 

■ 

Twins:  tw.  pi.  m  (110),  analogous  to  aragonite.  Crystals  commonly  tabu- 
lar II  e  (001). 

Cleavage:  c  (001)  very  perfect;  a  (100)  in  traces.  Fracture  conchoidal, 
scarcely  observable.  Rather  sectile.  H.  =  2'5.  G.  =  6'26-6'44.  Luster  of 
c  pearly,  other  parts  resinous,  somewhat  adamantine.'  Color  white,  passing 
into  yellow,  green,  or  gray.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent  to  translucent. 
Optically  -.    0  =  1-93. 

Comp.  —  Sulphato-carbonate  of  lead,  4PbO.SOs.2COi.HjO  or  PbSO*. 
2PbCQ,.Pb(0H)i=  Sulphur  trioxide  7 A,  carbon  dioxide  8*2,  lead  oxide  827, 
water  17  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  B.B.  intumesoes,  fuses  at  1*5,  and  turns  yellow;  but  becomes  white  on 
cooling.  Easily  reduced  on  charcoal.  With  soda  affords  the  reaction  for  sulphuric  acid. 
Effenresoes  brisJdy  in  nitric  acid,  and  leaves  white  lead  sulphate  undissolved.  Yields  water 
in  the  closed  tube. 

Obs.  —  Found  at  Leadhill.  Scotland,  with  other  ores  of  lead;  in  England  at  Red  Gill, 
Cimiberland,  and  at  Matlock,  Derbv^iire.  From  the  Mala-Calsetta  lead  mine  near 
Iglesias,  Sardinia  (maxite).  Observed  from  Arizona,  at  the  Schuls  gold  mine  with  wul- 
fenite,  vanadinite,  cerussite;  partly  altered  to  cerussite.  From  Tintic  district,  Utah;  from 
Searchlight,  Nev.,  from  Granoy,  Mo. 

SusANNrrs.  Regarded  at  one  time  as  rhombohedral  and  dimorphous  with  leadhillite, 
but  probably  only  a  modification  of  that  species.  From  the  Susanna  mine,  Leadhill,  in 
Scotland. 

Sulphohalite.  3NaiS04NaCLNaF.  In  pale  greenish  yellow  octahedrons  and  dodeca- 
hedrons,   n  a  1*455.     From  Borax  lake^  and  S^les  lake,  San  Bernardino  Co.,  Cal. 

Carmcolite.  Perhaps  Pb(0H)Cl.NafS04.  As  a  crystalline  incrustation.  Colorless. 
From  Atacama,  Chile. 

Kainite.  MgSO4.KCl.3H1O.  Usually  granular  massive  and  in  crusts.  Color  white 
to  dark  fleah-rcd.  Optically— .  /5  =  1*506.  From  Stassfurt,  Germany,  and  Wolfenbrittd, 
Brunswick;  Kalusz,  Galicia. 

Connellite.  Probably  CuS04.2CuClt.l9Cu(OH)s.HsO.  Crystals  slender,  hexagonal 
prisms.  Color  fine  blue.  Optically  +•  »  —  1*724.  From  Cornwall,  England;  from 
Eureka,  Utah;  Bisbee,  Ariz.  Fooleite,  originally  described  as  a  hydrous  oxychloride  of 
copper  from  Bisbee,  Ariz.,  is  identical  with  connellite. 

SpangoUte.  A  highly  basic  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  copper*  Cu«AlClSOio.9HtO.  In 
dark  green  hexagonal  crystals  (hemimorphic)»  tabular  or  short  prismatic.  Usually  in  very 
smaU  crystals.  From  the  neighborhooa  of  Tombstone,  Ariz.;  Clifton  and  Bisbee,  Ariz.; 
Tintic  district,  Utah;  from  Cornwall,  England;  Sardinia. 

Hanksite.  9NasS04.2Na^C03.KCl.  In  hexagonal  prisms,  short  prismatic  to  tabular; 
also  in  quartzoids.  Color  white  to  yellow.  Optically  — .  ta  ^  1*481.  From  Borax  Lake, 
San  Bernardino  Co.,  Cal.;  also  from  Death  Valley,  Inyo  Co 


B.  Acid  and  Basic  Sulphates 


Misenite.    Probably  acid  potassium  sulphate,  HKSO4.    In  silky  fibers  of  a  white  color. 
From  Cape  Misene,  near  Naples,  Italy. 
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BROCHANTITE. 

Orthorhombic.    Axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  07739  :  I  :  0-4871. 

In  groups  of  prismatic  acicular  crystals  {mm!"  110  A  iTO  =  75®  28')  and 
drusy  crusts;  massive  with  reniform  structure. 

Cleavage:  6  (010)  very  perfect;  m  (110)  in  traces.  Fracture  uneven.  H.  = 
3*5-4.  G.  =  3'907.  Luster  vitreous;  a  little  pearly  on  the  cleavage-face 
b  (101).  Color  emerald-green,  blackish  green.  Streak  paler  green.  Trans- 
parent to  translucent. 

Comp.  —  A  basic  sulphate  of  copper,  CuS04.3Cu(OH)2  or  4CuO.SOa. 
3H2O  =  Sulphur  trioxide  17*7,  cupric  oxide  703,  water  12*0  =  100. 

Pjrr.,  etc.  —  Yields  water,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  closed  tube, 
and  becomes  black.  B.B.  fuses,  and  on  charcoal  affords  metallic  copper.  With  soda  gives 
the  reaction  for  sulphuric  acid. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  the  Ural  Mts.;  the  koni^ine  (or  k&nigite)  was  from  Gumeshevsk, 
Ural  Mts.;  in  England  near  Roughten  Gill,  in  Cumberland  and  in  Cornwall  (in  part  warino- 
tonite);  at  Rezbanya,  Hungary;  in  small  beds  at  Krisuvig  in  Iceland  (hisuvigUe);  in 
Mexico  (brongnartine) ;  Atacama  and  Tarapadl,  Chile.  In  the  United  States,  at  Monarch 
mine,  Chaffee  Co.,  Col.;  in  Utah,  at  Frisco,  in  Tintic  district,  at  the  Mammoth  mine;  in 
Chfton-Morenci  district,  and  Bisbee,  Ariz. 

Lanarldte.  Basic  lead  sulphate,  PbsSOi.  In  monoclinic  crystals.  Color  greenish 
white,  pale  yellow  or  gray.    From  Leadhill,  Scotland;  Siberia;  the  Harz  Mts.,  Germany. 

Dolerophanite.  A  basic  cupric  sulphate,  CusSOft(?).  In  small  brown  monoclinic 
crystals.     FVom  Vesuvius  (eruption  of  1868). 

Caiedonite.  A  basic  sulphate  of  lead  and  copper,  perhaps  2(Pb,Cu)O.SOs.HiO.  Said 
at  times  to  contain  CO|.  In  small  prismatic  orthorhombic  crystals.  Color  deep  verdigris- 
green  or  bluish  green.  Index,  1*85.  From  Leadhill,  Scotland;  Red  Gill,  Cumberland, 
etc.,  En^and;  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.;  Organ  Mts.,  N.  M.;  Butte,  Mon.;  Atacama,  Chile;  New 
Caledonia. 

Linarite.  A  basic  sulphate  of  lead  and  copper,  (Pb,Cu)S04.(Pb,Cu)(OH)j.  In  deep 
blue  monoclinic  crystals.  Optically  — .  jS  =  r838.  From  Leadhill,  Scotland;  Cumber- 
land, England;  the  Ural  Mts.;  Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales;  Sardinia.  Also  Inyo  Co., 
Cal.;  Eureka,  Utah;  Schulz,  Ariz.;  Slocan,  British  Columbia. 

Antierite.  Perhaps  CuS04.2Cu(OH)8.  In  li^t  green  soft  lumps.  From  the  Antler 
mine,  Mohave  Co.,  i^iz.  StdznerUe  from  Remohnos,  Vallinar,  Chile,  is  probably  the  same 
as  antierite.     In  prismatic  crystals.     G.  »  3*9. 

Alumian.  Perhaps  A1203-2S03.  White  crystalline  or  massive.  Sierra  Almagrera, 
Spain. 

C.    Normal  Hydrous  Sulphates 

Three  well-characterized  groups  are  included  here.  Two  of  these,  the 
Epsomite  Group  and  the  Melanterite  Group,  have  the  same  general 
formula,  RSO4.7H2O,  but  in  the  first  the  crystallization  is  orthorhombic, 
in  the  second  monoclinic.  The  species  are  best  known  from  the  artificial 
crystals  of  the  laboratory;  the  native  minerals  are  rarely  crystallized.  There 
is  also  the  isometric  Alum  Group,  to  which  the  same  remark  is  applicable. 


Lecontite.     (Na,NH4,K)sS04.2H20.    From  bat  guano  in  the  cave  of  Las  Piedras,  near 
Comayagua,  Central  America. 

MIRABILITE.    Glauber  Salt. 

Monoclinic.  Crystals  like  pyroxene  in  habit  and  angle.  Usually  in 
efilorescent  crusts. 

Cleavage:  a  (100),  perfect;  c(OOl),  6(010)  in  traces.  H.  =  1*5-2.  G.  = 
1*481.    Luster  vitreous.    Color  white.    Transparent  to  opaque.    Taste  cool. 
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then  feebly  saline  and  bitter.    Optically  -.    2V  =  Iff",    a  =  1-396.    fi  = 
1-410.    7  =  1'419. 

Comp.  —  Hydrous  sodium  sulphate,  NatSO4.10HsO  »  Sulphur  trioxide 
248,  soda  193,  water  559  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  much  water;  gives  an  intense  yellow  to  the  flame.  Very 
soluble  in  water.    Loses  its  water  on  exposure  to  dry  air  and  fails  to  powder. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  at  Ischl,  Hallstadt,  and  Aussee  in  Upper  Austria;  also  in  Hungary, 
Switserland,  Italy;  at  the  hot  sprinm  at  Carlsbad,  Bohemia,  etc.  Large  quantities  of  ttus 
sodium  sulphate  are  obtained  from  tne  waters  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

Kieserite.  MgS04.HiO.  Monodinic.  Usually  massive,  granular  to  compact.  Ck)lor 
white,  grajrish,  ydlowiah.  Optically  +./''■  1*535.  From  Staasfurt,  Germany;  Hall- 
stadt,  Austria;  India. 

Szomolnokite.  FeS04.HsO.  Monoclinic.  Isomorphous  with  kieserite.  In  pyramids. 
G.  s  3*06.  Color  yellow  or  brown.  Found  with  other  iron  sulphates  from  Ssomolnok, 
Hungary.    Apparently  identical  with  ferropaUidiU  from  near  Copiapo,  Chile. 

Szmikite.    MnS04.HiO.    Stalactitic.    Whitish,  reddish.    From  Felsobdnya,  Hungary. 


0-4124;  /3  =  80*  42'. 

W,  111  A  111  »  36*  12'. 
nn\  Til  A  III  =41^*20'. 
m/,  110  A  111  -  49**  9'. 
mn,  110  A  111  «  59**  15'. 


GTPSUM. 
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1016 
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Cr3rstals  usually  simple  in  habit,  common  fonn  flattened  ||  b  (010)  or  pris- 
matic to  acicuiar  ||  c  axis;  again  prismatic  by  extension  of  I  (111).  Also  lentic- 
ular by  rounding  of  I  (111)  and  e  (T03).  The  form  e  (T03),  whose  faces  are 
usually  rough  and  convex,  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis  (edge 
m(110)/m'"(ll0),  hence  the  apparent  hemimorphic  character  of  the  twin 
(Fig.  1018).  Simple  crystals  often  with  warped  as  well  as  curved  surfaces. 
Also  foUated  massive;  lamellar-stellate;  often  granular  massive;  and  some- 
times nearly  impalpable.  Twins:  tw.  pi.  a  (100),  very  common,  often  the 
familiar  swallow-tail  twins. 

Cleavage:  b(OlO)  eminent,  yielding  easily  thin  polished  folia;  a  (100), 
giving  a  surface  with  conchoidal  fracture;  n(lll),  with  a  fibrous  fracture  || 
/(lOl) ;  a  cleavage  fragment  has  the  rhombic  form  of  Fig.  1019,  with  plane 
angles  of  66°  and  IW.  H.  =  r5-2.  G.  =  2-314-2-328,  when  m  pure  crystals. 
Luster  of  b  (010)  pearly  and  shining,  other  faces  subvitreous.  Massive 
varieties  often  glistening,  sometimes  dull  earthy.  Color  usually  white;  some- 
times gray,  flesh-red,  honey-yellow,  ocher-yellow,  blue;  impure  varieties  often 
black,  brown,  red,  or  reddish  brown.    Streak  white.    Transparent  to  opaque. 
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Optically  +. 
(cf.  Kg.  1019). 
30'.    2V  =  68^. 

1019 


Ax.  pi.  II  6  (010),  and  Bx  A  c  axis  =  +  52^°  (at  9-4*^  C), 
Dispersion  p  >  v;    also  inclined  strong.    Bxr  A  Bxw  =  0" 
a  =  1-520.     p  =  1-523.     y  =  1530.      On  the  effect  erf 
heat  on  the  optical  properties,  see  p.  297. 

Var.  —  1.   Crystallized f  or  Selenite;  colorless,  transpar- 
ent; in  distinct  crystals,  or  broad  folia,  often  large.    n»- 
^  ually  flexible  and  yielding  a  fibrous  fracture  ||  /  (101),  but 

the  variety  from  Montmartre  near  Paris,  France,  rather 
brittle. 

2.  Fibrous;  coarse  or  fine.  Called  Satin  tpar^  when 
fine-fibrous,  with  pearly  opalescence. 

3.  Massive;  Alabaster,  a  fine-g;rained  variety,  white  or 
delicately  shaded;  earthy  or  roch-^fypsum,  a  dull-colored 
rock,  often  impure  with  clay,  calcium  carbonate  or  silica. 

Also,  in  caves,  curious  curved  forms,  often  grouped  in 
rosettes  and  other  shapes. 

Comp.  —  Hydrous  calcium  sulphate, 
CaS04.2H20  =  Sulphur  trioxide  46-6,  lime  32-5, 
water  20-9  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  gives  off  water  and  becomes  opaque.  Fuses  at  2*5-3. 
colonng  the  flame  reddish  yellow.  For  other  reactions  see  Anhtdrtte,  p.  629.  Ignited 
at  a  temperature  not  exceecung  260°  C,  it  again  combines  with  water  when  moisteneoTand 
becomes  firmly  solid.    Soluble  in  hvdrochloric  acid,  and  also  in  400  to  500  parte  of  water. 

DifF.  —  Characterized  by  ite  softness  in  all  varieties,  and  by  cleavages  in  crystallized 
kinds;  it  does  not  effervesce  with  acids  like  calcite,  nor  gelatinize  like  the  zeolites;  harder 
than  talc  and  yields  much  water  in  the  closed  tube. 

Obs.  —  Gypsum  often  forms  extensive  beds  in  connection  with  various  stratified  rocks, 
.especiallv  limestones,  and  marlites  or  clay  beds.  It  occurs  occasionally  in  crystalline 
rocks.  It  is  also  a  product  of  volcanoes,  occurring  about  fumaroles,  or  where  sulphur 
Bases  are  escaping,  being  formed  from  the  sulphuric  acid  generated,  and  the  lime  i^orded 
by  the  decomposmg  lavas.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  pyrite  when  lime 
is  present.  G3r])sum  is  also  deposited  on  the  evaporation  of  sea-water  and  brines,  in  which 
it  exists  in  solution. 

Fine  specimens  are  found  in  the  salt  mines  of  Bex  in  Switzerland;  Hall  in  Tyrol,  Austria; 
the  sulphur  mines  of  Sicily;  in  the  clay  of  Shotover  Hill,  near  Oxford,  Eiu^and;  and  larga 
lenticular  cr3rstals  at  Montmartre,  near  Paris,  France.  A  noted  locality  ofalabaster  occurs 
at  Castcdino,  35  m.  from  Leghorn,  Italy,  whence  it  is  taken  to  Florence  for  the  manufacture 
of  vases,  figures,  etc. 

Occurs  m  extensive  beds  in  several  of  the  United  States,  and  more  particularly  N.  Y.» 
Iowa,  Mich.,  Okla.,  Texas,  Ohio,  and  Ark.,  and  is  usually  associated  with  salt  springs,  also 
with  rock  salt.     Also  on  a  large  scale  in  Nova  Scotia,  etc. 

Handsome  selenite  and  snowy  gypsum  occur  in  N.  Y.,  near  Lockport  in  limestone. 
In  Md.,  large  grouped  crystals  on  the  St.  Mary's  in  clay.  In  Ohio,  large  transparoit 
crystals  have  been  found  at  Ellsworth  and  Canfield,  Trumbull  Co.  In  Teim.,  selenite  and 
alabaster  in  Davidson  Co.  In  Kv.,  in  Manunoth  Cave,  it  has  the  forms  of  rosettes,  or 
flowers,  vines,  and  shrubbery.  Also  common  in  isolated  crystals  and  masses,  in  the  Cre- 
taceous clays  in  the  western  United  States.  In  enormous  crystals,  several  feet  in  length,  in 
Wayne  Co.,  Utah.  In  Nova  Scotia,  in  Sussex.  Kings  Co.,  large  single  and  grouped  crystals, 
which  mostly  contain  much  synmietrically  disseminated  sand. 

Named  from  yinf^,  the  Greek  for  the  mineral,  but  more  especially  for  the  calcined 
mineral.  The  derivation  ordinarily  suggested,  from  71),  earth,  and  e^civ,  to  cook,  corre- 
sponds with  this,  the  most  common  use  of  the  word  among  the  Greeks. 

Burnt  gypsum  is  called  Plaster-of-Paris,  because  the  Montmartre  gypsum  quarries,  near 
Paris,  are,  and  have  long  been,  famous  for  affording  it. 

Use.  —  In  the  manufacture  of  plaster-of-Paris  used  for  molds  and  casts  and  as  **  staff  " 
in  erection  of  temporary  buildings:  in  making  adamant  plaster  for  interior  use;  as  land 
plaster  for  fertilizer;  as  alabaster  tor  ornamental  purposes. 

nesite.  (Mn,Zn,Fe)S04.4H20.  In  loosely  adherent  aggregates.  Color  dear  green. 
From  Ck>lorado. 
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Ep»omite  Group.    RSO4.7H2O.     Orthorhombic 

Epsomite  MgS04.7H20  a  :  6  :  c  =  0  9902  :  1  :  0  5709 

(Fe,Mg)S04.7H20 
Goslarite  ZnS04.7H20  09807  :  1  : 0-5631 

Ferro-goslarite  (Zn,Fe)S04.7H20 

Morenosite  NiS04.7H20  0*9816  :  1  :  0*5655 

EPSOMITE.    Epsom  Salt. 

Orthorhombic.  Usually  in  botryoidal  masses  and  delicately  fibrous  crusts. 
Cleavage:  6  (010)  very  perfect.  Fracture  conchoidal.  H.  =  2-0--2-5.  G.  = 
=  1*751.  Luster  vitreous  to  earthy.  Streak  and  color  white.  Transparent 
to  translucent.  Taste  bitter  and  saline.  Optically  — .  2V  =  52®.  a  = 
1-433.    /3  =  1-455.     y  =  1461. 

Comp.  —  Hydrous  magnesium  sulphate,  MgS04.7H20  =  Sulphur  triox- 
ide  32-5,  magnesia  16-3,  water  51 -2  =  100. 

Obs.  —  Common  in  mineral  waters,  and  as  a  delicate  fibrous  or  capillary  efflorescence  on 
rocks,  in  the  galleries  of  mines,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  former  state  it  exists  at  Epsom, 
England,  and  at  Sedlitz  and  Saidschitz  (or  Saidschiitz)  in  Bohemia.  At  Idria  in  Carniola, 
Austria,  it  occurs  in  silky  fibers,  and  is  hence  called  hair  salt  by  the  workmen.  Also  ob- 
tained at  the  gypsum  quarries  of  Montmartre,  near  Paris.  Also  found  at  Vesuvius,  at 
the  eruptions  of  1850  and  1855. 

The  floors  of  the  limestone  caves  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Indiana,  are  in  many 
instances  covered  with  epsomite,  in  minute  crystals,  minsled  with  the  earth.  In  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  Ky.,  it  adheres  to  the  roof  in  loose  masses  like  snowballs.  From  Laramie 
Basin,  Wy.;  near  Leona  Heights,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.;  Cripple  Creek,  Col. 

GosUrite.  ZnSO^.THsO.  Commonlv  massive.  Color  white,  reddish,  yellowish. 
Optically  — .  ^  »  1  '^^.  Formed  by  the  decomposition  of  sphalerite,  and  tound  in  the 
passages  of  mines,  as  at  the  Rammelsberg  mine  near  Goslar,  in  the  Harz  Mts.,  Germany, 
etc.  In  Mon.  at  the  Gagnon  mine,  Butte.  Ferro^oalariie  (4*9  p.  c.  FeSO*)  occurs  with 
sphalerite  at  Webb  City,  Jasper  Co.,  Mo.  CuprogoslarUe  fl3*4  p.  c.  CUSO4)  occurs  as  a 
hj^t  greenish  blue  incrustation  on  the  wall  of  an  abandoned  zinc  mine  at  Galena,  Kan. 

Morenosite.  NiS04.7H^.  In  acicular  crystals;  also  fibrous,  as  an  efflorescence. 
Color  apple-green  to  greenish  white,  fi  —  I  '489.  A  result  of  the  alteration  of  nickel  ores, 
as  near  Cape  HortegaT,  in  Galicia;  Riechelsdorf,  in  Hesse,  Germany;  Zermatt,  Switzerland, 
containing  magnesium. 

Melanterite  Group.     RSO4.7H2O.     Monoclinic 

a:  b  :  c 

Melanterite  FeS04.7H,0  11828  :  1  :  15427    fi  =  75°  44' 

Luckite  (Fe,Mn)S04.7H20 

Mallardite  MnS04.7H20 

Pisanite  (Fe,Cu)S04.7HaO  11609  :  1  :  15110  74**  38' 

Bieberite  C0SO4.7H2O  11815  :  1  :  15325  75°  20' 

Cupromagnesite  (Cu,Mk)S04.7H20 

Boothite  CUSO4.7H2O  11622  :  1  :  1-500  74°  24' 

Chalcanthite  CUSO4.5H2O  Triclinic 

a  :  6  :  c  =  05656  :  1  : 0-5507;  a  =  82°  21',  /3  =  73°  11',  7  =  77°  37'. 

The  species  here  included  are  the  ordinary  vitriols.  They  are  identical  in 
general  formula  with  the  specias  of  the  Epsomite  group,  and  are  regarded  as 
the  same  compound  essentially  under  oblique  crystallization.  The  copper 
sulphate,  chalcanthite,  diverges  from  the  others  in  crystallization,  and  con- 
tains but  5  molecules  of  water. 
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MELANTERITE.    Copperas. 

• 

Monoclinic.  Usually  capillary,  fibrous,  stalactitic,  and  concretionary; 
also  massive,  pulverulent.  Cleavage:  c  (001)  perfect;  m  (110)  less  so.  Frac- 
ture conchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  2.  G.  =  l'89f-l'90.  Luster  vitreous.  Color, 
various  shades  of  green,  passing  into  white;  becoming  yellowish  on  exposure. 
Streak  uncolored.  Subtransparent  to  translucent.  Taste  sweetish,  astrin- 
gent, and  metallic.  Optically  +.  2V  =  86°.  a  =  1-471.  /3  =  1-478.  y  = 
1-486. 

Comp.  —  Hydrous  ferrous  sulphate,  FeS04.7H20  =  Sulphur  trioxide 
28-8,  iron  protoxide  25*9,  water  45*3  =  100.  Manganese  and  magnesium 
sometimes  replace  part  of  the  iron. 

Obs.  Proceeds  from  the  decomposition  of  pyrite  or  marcasite;  thus  near  Goslar  in  the 
Harz  Mts.,  Germany;  Bodenmais  m  Bavaria;  Falun,  Sweden,  and  elsewhere.  Usually 
accompanies  pyrite  in  the  United  States,  as  an  efflorescence.  In  crystals  from  near  Leona 
Heighte,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.  Ludeite  (1*9  p.  c.  MnO)  is  from  the  ''Lucky  Boy"  mine, 
Butterfield  Cafion,  Utah. 

Mallardite.  MnS04.7H^.  Fibrous,  massive;  colorless.  From  the  mine  "Lucky 
Boy,"  south  of  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

Pisanite.  (Fe,Cu)S04.7HiO.  CuO  10  to  15  p.  c.  In  concretionary  and  stalactitic 
forms.  Ck)lor  blue.  From  Turkey.  From  Bingham,  Utah;  Ducktown,  Tenn.;  near 
Leona  Heights,  Cal. 

SALVADORms.  A  copper-iron  vitriol  near  pisanite.  From  the  Salvador  mine  Quetena, 
Chile. 

Bieberite.  CoS04.7H^.  Usually  in  stalactites  and  crusts.  Color  flesh-  and  rose-red. 
From  Bieber,  in  Hesse,  Germany,  etc. 

Boothite.  CuS04.7HjO.  Usually  massive.  H.  =  2-2*5.  G.  =  I'M.  Color  blue, 
paler  than  chalcanthite.  Found  at  Alma  pyrite  mine,  near  Leona  Heights,  Alameda  Co., 
and  at  a  copper  mine  near  Campo  Seco,  Calaveras  Co.,  Cal. 

CupROMAONEsiTB.     (Cu,Mg)S04.7HiO.    From  Vesuvius. 


CHALCANTHITB.    Blue  Vitriol. 

Triclinic.  Crjrstals  commonly  flattened  ||  p  (111).  Occurs  also  massive, 
stalactitic,  reniform,^metimes  with  fibrous  structure. 

Cleavage:  M  (iTO),  m  (110),  p  (111)  imperfect.  Fracture  conchoidal. 
Brittle.  H.  =  25.  G.  =  212-2  30.  Luster  vitreous.  Color  BerUn-blue 
to  sky-blue,  of  different  shades ;  sometimes  a  little  greenish.  Streak  uncolored. 
Subtransparent  to  translucent.  Taste  metallic  and  nauseous.  Optically  — . 
2V  =  56^     a  =  1-516.     fi  =  1539.     y  =  1546. 

Comp.  —  Hydrous  cupric  sulphate,  CuS0^.5H20  =  Sulphur  trioxide 
321,  cupric  oxide  31*8,  water  361  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.  —  In  the  closed  tube  yields  water,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  sulphur  tri- 
oxide. B.B.  with  soda  on  charcoal  yields  metallic  copper.  With  the  fluxes  reacts  for 
copper.  Soluble  in  water;  a  drop  of  the  solution  placed  on  a  surface  of  iron  coats  it  with 
metallic  copper. 

Obs.  —  Found  in  waters  issuing  from  mines  and  in  connection  with  rocks  containing 
chalcopyrite,  by  the  alteration  of  which  it  is  formed;  thus  at  the  Rammelsberg  mine  near 
Godar  in  the  Harz  Mts.,  Germany;  Falun  in  Sweden;  Parys  mine,  An^esea,  England;  at 
various  mines  in  County  Wicklow,  Ireland;  Rio  Tinto  mine,  Spain;  Zaiecar,  Servia.  Fix>m 
the  Hiwassee  copper  mine,  also  in  large  quantities  at  other  mines,  in  Folk  Co.,  Tenn.  In 
Ariz.,  near  Clifton,  Graham  Co.,  and  Jerome,  Yavapai  Co.;  in  Cal.  near  Leona  Heights, 
Alameda  Co.;  from  Ely  and  Reno,  Nev. 

Syngenite.  Kaluzite.  CaSO4.KxSO4.HsO.  In  prismatic  (monoclinic)  crystals.  Color- 
less  or  milky-white.    ^  —  1  '517.    From  Kalusz,  Galicia. 
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Uweite.  MgS04.Na^04.24HiO.  Tetragonal.  Massive,  cleavable.  Color  pale  yel- 
low.    Index,  1*49.    From  Ischl,  Austria. 

B15dite.  MgSO4.NasSO4.4H1O.  Crystals  short  prismatic,  monoclinic;  also  massive 
mnular  or  compact.  Colorless  to  greenish,  yellowish,  red.  Optically  — .  fi  —  r488. 
FVom  the  salt  mines  of  Ischl  and  at  Hallstadt  («imonytte),  Austria;  at  Stassfurt,  Germany; 
the  salt  lakes  of  Astrakhan  iflairakaniU),  Asia;  India;  Chile,  etc.  From  Soda  Lake,  San 
Luis  Obispo  Co.,  Cal 

Leonite.  MgSO4.KsSO4.4H1O.  In  monoclinic  crystals  from  Westeregein  and  Leo- 
poldshall,  Germany.    /3  »  1*487.     . 

Boussingaiiltite.  (NH4)sS04.MgS04.6H20.  From  the  boric  acid  lagoons,  Tuscany, 
Italy.     Index,  1'474. 

Picromerite.  MgS04.KsS04.6Hs.O.  As  a  white  crystalline  incrustation.  Monoclinic. 
Optically  + .  /9  —  1*463.  From  Vesuvius  with  cyanochroite,  an  isomorphous  species  in 
wnich  copper  replaces  the  ma^esium.  Also  at  Stassfurt  {achoeniie)  and  Aschersleben, 
Germany;  Galusz  in  East  Galicia. 

Polyhalite.  2CaSO4.MgSO4.KsSO4.2H1O.  Triclinic.  Usually  in  compact  fibrous  or 
lamellar  masses.  Color  flesh-  or  brick-red.  Optically  — .  /3  =  1*562.  Occurs  at  the 
mines  of  Ischl,  Hallstadt,  etc.,  in  Austria;  in  Germany  at  Berchtesgaden,  Bavaria; 
Staesfurt,  Prussia. 

Hezahydiite.  MgS04.6HsO.  Columnar  to  fibrous  structure.  Cleavage  prismatic. 
G.  =  1*76.  Color,  white  with  light  green  tone.  Pearly  luster.  Opaque.  Salty,  bitter 
taste.  B.B.  exfoliates  and  yields  water  but  does  not  fuse.  Found  in  Lillooet  district, 
British  Columbia. 


Alum  Group.    Isometric 

RA1(S04)2.12H20  or  R2S04.Al2(S04)8.24H,0. 
Kalinite  Potash  Alum  KAl  (804)2. 12H,0 

Tschennigite  Ammonia  Alum  (NH4)Al(S04)2.12HtO 

Mendozite  Soda  Alum  NaAl(S04)2.12H20 

The  Alums  proper  are  isometric  in  crystallization  and,  chemically,  are 
hydrous  sulphates  of  aluminium  with  an  alkali  metal  and  12  (i.e.,  if  the  for- 
mula is  doubled,  24)  molecules  of  water.  The  species  listed  above  occur  very 
sparingly  in  nature,  and  are  best  known  in  artificial  form  in  the  laboratory. 

The  Halotrichites  are  oblique  in  crystallization,  very  conmionly  fibrous 
in  structure,  and  are  hydrous  sulphates  of  aluminium  with  magnesium,  man- 
ganese, etc. ;  the  amount  of  water  in  some  cases  is  given  as  22  molecules,  and  in 
others  24,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  between  the  two.    Here  belong: 

PIckeringite.    Magnesia  Alum.     MgS04.Als(S04)i.22HiO.     In  long  fibrous  masses; 
and  in  efflorescences. 

Halotrichite.    Iron  Alum.    FeS04.Alt(S04)i.24HiO.    In  yellowish  silky  fibrous  forms. 
Index,  1.48. 

Bilinite.    Fe804.Fei(S04)t.24HaO.    Radiating  fibrous.    Color  white  to  yellow.    From 
Schwas,  near  Bilin,  Bohemia. 

Apjohnite.     Manganese  Alimi.     MnS04.Al8(S04)s.24HiO.     BushmanUe  contains  MgO. 
In  fibrous  or  asbestiform  masses;  also  as  crusts  and  efflorescences. 

Dietrichite.     (Zn,Fe,Mn)S04.Al2(S04)3.22H30. 


Coquimbite.  Fei(SOi)s.9HjO.  Rhombohedral.  Granular  massive.  Color  white,  yel- 
lowish, brownish.  Optically  4-.  «  =  1*550.  From  the  Tierra  Amarilla  near  Copiapo, 
Chile  (not  from  Coqmmbo). 

Qoenstedtite.  Fe2(SO4)».10H|O.  In  reddish  tabular  crystals.  With  coquimbite, 
ChUe. 
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IhlSite.  Fes (804)1. 12HsO?  An  orange  yellow  efflorescence  on  graphite.  From  Mu- 
grau,  Bohemia.    Perhaps  identical  with  copiapite, 

Aluno|ren.  AIs(S04)3.18HsO.  Usually  in  delicate  fibrous  masses  or  crusts;  massive. 
Color  white,  or  tin^d  with  yeUow  or  red.  From  near  Bilin,  Bohemia;  Bodenmais,  Ger- 
many; Pusterthal,  Tyrol,  Austria;  from  Vesuvius;  Elba.  From  Cripple  Creek,  Dou^ty 
Springs,  and  Alum  Gulch,  Col. 

DouoHTYiTE.  A  hydrated  aluminium  sulphate  deposited  by  the  alkaline  waters  of  the 
Doughty  Springs  in  Col. 

Krdhnkite.  CuSO4.NatSO4.2H2O.  Monoclinic  crystalline;  massive,  coarsely  fibrous. 
Color  azure-blue.  Opticalljr  — .  p  ^  1*577.  From  Calama,  Atacama,  Chuquicamata, 
Autofagasta,  and  ColJahurasi,  Tarapaci,  Chile. 

Natrochalcite.  Cu4(OH)i(S04)s.NatS04.2H20.  Monoclinic.  Habit  pyramidal.  Pcr> 
feet  basal  cleavage.  H.  —  4*5.  G.  «  2 '3.  Color  bright  emerald-green,  fi  »  1*65. 
Found  at  Chuquicamata,  Autofagasta,  Chile. 

PHiLLiprrs.  Perhaps  CuS04.Fes(S04)a.nH20.  In  blue  fibrous  masses.  Found  at  the 
copper  mines  in  the  Cordilleras  of  Condes,  province  of  Santiago,  Chile. 

Ferronatrite.  3Na2S04.Fe2(S04)a.t)HsO.  Rhombohedral.  Rarely  in  acicular  crsrstals; 
usually  in  spherical  forms.  Color  greenish  or  gray  to  white.  Optically  +.  co  ^  1*558. 
From  Sierra  Gorda  near  Caracoles,  Chile. 

R(Smerite.  FeS04.Fei(S04)3.14HsO.  In  tabular  triclinic  crystals;  granular,  massive. 
Color  chesnut-brown.    F^m  Goslar  in  the  Harz  Mts.,  Germany;  Persia;  Chile. 


Basic  Hydrous  Sulphates 

Langite.  Near  brochantite.  CuS04.3Cu(OH)s.H20.  UsuaUy  in  fibro-lamellar,  con- 
cretionary crusts.    Color  blue  to  greenish  bhie.    From  Cornwall. 

Herrengn^dite.  2(CuOH)sS04.Cu(OH)2.3HsO  \\dth  one-fifth  of  the  copper  leplaoed 
by  calcium.  In  thin  tabular  monoclinic  crystals;  usually  in  spherical  groups.  Color 
emerald-green,  bluish  green.    From  Herrengrund,  Hungary. 

Vemadskite.  3CuS04.Cu(OH)2.4HtO.  In  aggregates  of  minute  crystals.  H.  »  3*5. 
Occurs  as  an  alteration  of  dolerophanite  at  Vesuvius. 

Kamarezite.    A  hydrous  basic  copper  sulphate  from  Laurion,  Greece. 

C^anotrichite.  Lettsomite.  Perhaps  4CuO.AljOs.SO1.8H2O.  In  velvet-like  dru<tes;  in 
spherical  forms.  Color  bright  blue.  From  Moldawa  in  the  Banat,  Hungary;  Cap  Ga- 
ronne, France.    In  Utah  and  Arizona. 

Serpierite.  A  basic  sulphate  of  copper  and  zinc.  In  minute  crystals,  tabular,  in  tufts. 
Color  bluish  green.    From  Laurion,  Greece. 

Beaverite.  CuO.PbO.FesOi.2SOa.4HsO.  Hexagonal  ?  In  microscopic  plates.  Color, 
canary-yellow.  Refractive  index  >  1*74.  From  Horn  Silver  mine,  FVisco,  Beaver  Co., 
Utah. 

Vegasite.  PbO.3Fe2Os.3SOa.6H1O.  Hexagonal.  In  microscopic  fibrous  crystals,  some- 
times showing  hexagonal  plates.  Optically  — .  Indices,  1*75-1*82.  Found  in  Yellow  Pine 
district,  near  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 


COPIAPITE. 

Monoclinic.  Usually  in  loose  aggregations  of  crystalline  scales,  or  granular 
massive;  incrusting. 

Cleavage:  b  (010).  H.  =  25.  G.  =  2103.  Luster  pearly.  Color  sul- 
phur-yeUow,  citron-yellow.  Translucent.  Optically  — .  a  =  1*527.  fi  = 
1547.    7  =  1-572. 

Comp.  —  A  basic  ferric  sulphate,  perhaps  2Fej03.5S03.18H20  =  Sul- 
phur trioxide  38*3,  iron  sesquioxide  30*6,  water  31*1  =  100. 

Misy  is  an  old  term»  which  has  been  somewhat  vaguely  applied.     It  seems  to  belong  in 
part  here  and  in  part  also  to  other  related  species.    JarumU  is  identical  with  copiapite. 
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Pyr.,  etc.  —  Yields  water,  and  at  a  hisher  temperature  sulphuric  arid.  On  charcoal 
becomes  magnetic,  and  with  soda  affords  tne  reaction  for  sulphuric  acid.  With  the  fluxes 
reacts  for  iron.    Soluble  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  boiling  water. 

Obs.  —  The  original  copiapite  was  from  Copiapo,  Chile.  Also  from  Elba  and  from 
near  Leona  Heights,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Other  hydrated  ferric  sulphates: 

Cftstanite.    Fe3Oa.2SO1.8H1O.    Color  chestnut-brown.    From  Sierra  Gorda,  Chile. 

Utahite.  3Fe2O3.2SO1.7HsO.  In  aggresates  of  fine  scales.  Color  orange-yellow. 
From  the  Tintic  district,  Utah;  Guanaco,  Taltal,  Chile.  Perhaps  identical  with  carpho- 
9iderile. 

Amarantite.  FesOs.2SOi.7HsO.  Triclinic.  Usually  in  columnar  or  bladed  masses,  also 
radiated.  Color  amaranth-red.  From  near  Caracoles,  Chile.  Hohmannite  is  the  same 
partially  altered;  this  is  probably  also  true  of  paposiU. 

Fibroferrite.  FexOs.2SO3.10HsO.  Orthorhombic.  In  delicately  fibrous  aggregat«8. 
Color  pale  yellow,  nearly  white.     From  the  Tierra  Amarilla  near  Copiapo,  Chile. 

Raimondite.  2FesOs.3SOi.7HtO.  In  thin  six-sided  tables.  Color  between  honey-  and 
ocher-yellow.  From  the  tin  mines  of  Ehrenfriedersdorf ;  mines  of  Bolivia.  Perhaps  iden- 
tical with  carphosideriie. 

Carphosiderite.  3FesO3.4SO3.7H8O.  In  reniform  masses,  and  incrustations;  also  in 
micaceous  lamellae.  Color  straw-yellow.  From  Greenland.  UtahUe,  apatdite,  raiman- 
dite  and  cyprusUe  are  probably  identical  with  carphosiderite. 

Planoferrite.  Fex03.SOs.l5HsO.  Orthorhombic?  In  rhombic  or  hexagonal  plates. 
Yellowish  green  to  brown.     From  near  Morro  Moreno,  Autofagasta,  Chile. 

Glockerite.  2FesO3.SO3.6HsO.  Massive,  sparry  or  earthy;  stalactitic.  Color  brown 
to  ocher-yellow  to  pitch-black;  dull  green.     From  Goslar,  Harz  Mts.,  Germany. 

Knozvillite.  A  hydrous  basic  sulphate  of  chromium,  ferric  iron,  and  aluminium.  In 
rhombic  plates.  Color  greenish  yellow.  From  the  Reaington  mercury  mine,  Knoxville, 
Cal. 

Redinotonite.  a  hydrous  chromium  sulphate,  in  finelv  fibrous  masses  of  a  pale 
purple  color.     From  Redmgton  mercury  mine,  Knoxville,  Cal. 

Cyprusite.  Perhaps  7FesOi.AlsO3.10SO3.14HsO.  An  aggregation  of  microscopic 
crystals.  Color  yellowish.  From  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Perhaps  identical  with  carpho- 
sideriie. 

Aluminite  (Websterite).  AlsOi.SOa.OHsO.  Usually  in  white  earthy  reniform  masses, 
compact.  Index,  1*48.  From  near  Halle,  Germany,  in  clay;  also  at  Newhaven,  Sussex, 
England,  and  elsewhere. 

Paraluminite.    Near  aluminite,  but  supposed  to  be  2AlsOs.S03.15HsO. 

FelsObinyite.  2AlsOs.SO3.I0HsO.  Massive;  in  scaly  concretions.  Color  snow-white. 
From  near  FelsobAnya,  Hungary. 

Botryogen.  Perhaps  MgO.FeO.Fes03.4S03.18HsO.  Monoclinic.  Usually  in  reniform 
and  botryoidal  shapes.  Color  deep  hyacinth-red,  ocher-yellow.  /3  «  1  '548.  From  Falun, 
Sweden;  also  from  Persia;  from  Lake  and  Napa  Cos.,  Cal. 

Sideronatrite.  2NasO.FesO8.4SO3.7H2O.  Fibrous,  massive.  Color  yellow.  From  the 
province  of  Tarapacii,  Chile.  Also  on  the  Urus  plateau,  near  Sarakaya,  on  the  island, 
Cheleken,  in  the  Caspian  Sea  (yriusite). 

Voltaite.  Perhaps  3(Ks,Fe)0.2(Al,Fe)a03.6S03.9HsO.  In  octahedrons,  etc.  Color 
dull  oil-green  to  brown  or  black.  From  the  solfatara  near  Naples;  Schmolnitz,  Hungary; 
also  Persia. 

Metavoltine.  Perhaps  5(Ks.Nas,Fe)0.3Fea03.12S03.18H20.  In  aggre^^ates  of  minute 
yellow  scales.  Occurs  with  voltaite  in  Persia.  From  Vesuvius;  found  m  fumeroles  on 
islands  of  Milo  and  Vulcano;  from  Miseno,  Italy. 

ALUNITE.    Alumstone. 

Rhqmbohedral.  Axis  c  —  1-2520.  In  rhombohedrons,  resembling  cubes 
(r/  1011  A  1101  =  90°  50').  Also  massive,  having  a  fibrous,  granular,  or 
impalpable  texture. 
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Cleavage:  c  (0001)  distinct;  r  (lOTl)  in  traces.  Fracture  flat  conchoidal, 
uneven ;  of  massive  varieties  splintery ;  and  sometimes  earthy.  Brittle.  H.  = 
3-5-4.  G.  =  2-58-2-752.  Luster  of  r  vitreous,  basal  plaiie  somewhat  pearly. 
Color  white,  sometimes  grayish  or  reddish.  Streak  white.  Transparent  to 
subtranslucent.    Optically  +.     w  =  1*572.    e  =  1*592. 

Comp.  —  Basic  hydrous  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  potassium,  K2AI6 
(OH)i2(S04)4  =  Sulphur  trioxide  38*6,  alumina  37*0,  potash  11*4,  water  13-0  = 
100.     Sometimes  contains  considerable  soda,  ncUroalunite, 

Pyr..  etc.  —  B.B.  decrepitates,  and  is  infusible.  In  the  closed  tube  yields  water,  some- 
times also  ammonium  sulphate,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  sulphurous  and  sulphuric 
oxides.  Heated  with  cobalt  solution  affords  a  fine  blue  color.  With  soda  and  charcoal 
infusible,  but  yields  a  hepatic  mass.     Soluble  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Obs.  —  Forms  seams  in  trachytic  and  allied  rocks,  where  it  has  been  formed  as  a  result 
of  the  alteration  of  the  rock  by  means  of  sulphurous  vapors;  as  at  Tolfa,  near  Civitavecchia, 
Italy;  in  Hungary*  on  Milo,  Grecian  Archipelago;  at  Mt.  Dore,  France;  KinkwasekL 
Formosa.  In  tne  United  States,  associated  with  diaspore,  in  rhombohednd  crystals,  tabu- 
lar through  the  presence  of  c  (0001)  at  the  Rosita  Hills,  Custer  Co.,  and  from  Red  Mt.,  Col.; 
Marysvale,  Utah;  Goldfield  and  near  Sulphur,  Nev. 

JAROSITE. 

_Rhombohedral.  Axis  c  =  1*2492;  rr'  lOll  A  TlOl  =  90°  45',  cr  0001  A 
lOTl  =  55°  16'.  Often  in  druses  of  minute  crystals;  also  fibrous,  granular 
massive;  in  nodules,  or  as  an  incrustation. 

Cleavage:  c  (0001)  distinct.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  H.  =  2 -5-3 -5. 
G.  =  3 '15-3 -26.  Luster  vitreous  to  subadamantine:  brilliant,  also  dull. 
Color  ocher-yellow,  yeUowish  brown,  clove-brown.  Streak  yellow,  shining. 
OpticaUy  +.     «  =  174.     e  =  1-77. 

Comp.  —  K2Fe6(OH)  12(804)4  =  Sulphur  trioxide  31*9,  iron  sesquixoide 
47-9,  potash  9*4,  water  10*8  =  100. 

Obs.  —  The  original  Gelbeisenerz  was  from  Luschitz,  between  Kolosoruk  and  Bilin, 
Bohemia,  in  brown  coal;  and  later  from  Modum,  Norway,  in  alum  slate.  The  jarosite  was 
from  Barranoo  Jaroso,  in  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  Spain;  Schlaggenwald,  Bohemia;  Ell»; 
Chocaya,  Potosi,  Bolivia.  In  the  United  States  on  quartz  in  the  Vulture  mine,  Ariz.;  in 
Chaffee  County,  Col.;  Tin  tic  district,  Utah;  Lawrence  Co.,  S.  D.;  Dona  Ana  Co.,  N.  M.; 
Bisbee,  Ariz.;   Brewster  Co.,  Texas. 

Natrojarosite.  Na2Fe<j(0H)  12 (804)4.  Rhombohedral.  In  minute  tabular  crystals. 
Color  yellow-brown.     From  Soda  Springs  Valley,  Esmeralda  Co.,  Nev. 

Plumbojarosite.  PbFe6(OH)i3(S04)4.  Rhombohedral.  In  minute  tabular  crystals. 
Color  dark  brown.     From  Cook's  Peak,  N.  M.,  and  in  Beaver  County,  Utah. 

Palmierite.  3(K,Na)2S04.4PbS04?  In  microscopic  plates,  often  hexagonal  in  outline. 
Colorless.    Fusible.    Found  in  fumerole  deposits  at  Vesuvius. 

L5wigite.  Perhaps  K2O.3Al2O3.4SO5.9HjO.  In  rounded  masses,  similar  to  compact 
alunite.  Found  in  a  coal  bed  at  Tabrze  in  Upper  Silesia;  Mt.  Kinjal,  Northern  Caucasia; 
also  with  alunite  at  Tolfa,  Italy. 

Almeriite.  NaaS04.Al2(S04)s.5Al(OH)8.H20.  Compact.  White.  From  Almeria, 
Spain. 

Ettringite.  Perhaps  6CaO.Al20s.3SOs.33HsO.  In  minute  colorless  acicular  crystals. 
From  limestone-inclusions  in  lava,  near  Mayen,  Rhenish  Prussia;  Tombstone,  Ariz. 

Quetenite.  MgO.FeaOa.SSOa.lSHaO.  Massive,  in  indistinct  crystals.  Color  reddish 
brown.     From  Quetena,  Chile. 

Zincaluminite.  2ZnS04.4Zn(OH)2.6Al(OH)a.5H20.  In  minute  hexagonal  plates. 
Color  white,  bluish.     From  Laurion,  Greece. 

Johannite.  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  uranium  and  copper.  In  druses  or  reniform  masses 
of  a  green  color.     From  Joachimstal,  Bohemia. 

Gilpinite.  A  hj^drous  sulphate  of  uranium  and  copper,  (Cu,Fe,Na2)O.UO|.SOj.4HjO. 
Probably  monoclinic.     In  minute  lath-shaped  crystals.    Color  pale  greenish  yellow  to 
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canary-yellow.    H.  «  2.    G.  >  3*3.    Indices,  1 '57-1 '61.    Infusible.    Readily  soluble  in 
acids.     From  Gilpin  Co.,  Col. 

Uranopilite.  Perhaps  CaUiSiOii.25HsO.  In  velvety  incrustations;  yellow.  From 
Johanngeorgenstadt,  Germany. 

Zippeite,  tfoglianite,  uraconite  are  uncertain  uranium  sulphates,  from  JoachimstaL 
Bohemia.  

Minasragrite.  An  acid  hydrous  vanadvl  sulphate  (VsOs)H«(S04)f.l5HsO.  Probably 
monoclinic.  In  granular  ag^gates,  small  mammillary  masses,  or  in  spherulites.  Two 
cleavages.  Color  blue.  Indices  1*51-1*54.  Strongly  pleochroic,  deep  blue  to  colorless. 
Easily  fusible.  Soluble  in  cold  water.  Found  as  an  efflorescence  on  patroniie  from  Minas- 
ragra,  Peru. 

Rhombodase.  A  hvdrated  acid  ferric  sulphate,  FeiO».4SOi.9HsO.  In  rhombic  plates. 
Basal  cleavage.    Colorless.    Occurs  at  Ssomolnok,  Hungary. 


Tellurates;  also  Tellurites,  Selenites 

Montanite.    BitOa.TeOs.2HsO.    In  earthy  incrustations;   yellowish  to  white.    From 
Highland,  Mon.,  with  tetradymite. 

Emmonsite.    Probably  a  hydrated  ferric  tellurite.    In  thin  yellow-green  scales.    From 
near  Tombstone,  Arix. 

Durdenite.    Hydrous  ferric  teUurite,  Fes(TeOt)i.4HsO.    In  small  mammillary  forms; 
greenish  yellow.    Honduras. 

Chalcomenite.    Hvdrous  cupric  selenite,  CuSeO|.2HsO.    In  small  blue  monoclinic 
oystals.    From  the  Cerro  de  Cacheuta,  Argentina,  with  sQver,  copper  selenides. 

MoLTBDOMENiTB  is  lead  selenite  and  Cobaltomenite  probably  cobalt  selenite,  from 
the  same  locahty  as  chalcomenite. 

Oxygen  Salts 

7.  TUNGSTATES,  MOLTBDATES 

The  monoclinic  Wolframite  Group  and  the  tetragonal  Scheelite  Group  are 
included  here. 

Wolframite  Group 

(Fe,Mn)W04    a  :  6  :  c  =  0-8300  :  1  :  0-8678     /J  =  89^  22' 
MnW04  0-8362  :  1  : 0-8668  89^  7J' 


Wolframite 
Hubnerite 


WOLFRAMTTB. 

Monoclinic.    Axes  a  : 

no  A  lIO  =  79*23'. 
at,         100  A  102  »  61**  54'. 


mm 


c  =  0-8300  :  1  :  08678; 

ay\  100  A  105  -  62*»  54' 
ir.    Oil  A  Oil  -  81**  54'. 


Twins:  (1)  tw.  axis  c  with  a  (100)  as  comp.-face;  (2) 
tw.  pi.  k  (023),  Fig.  449,  p.  171.  Crystals  commonly 
tabtdar  ||  a  (100);  also  prismatic.  Faces  in  prismatic 
zone  vertically  striated.  Often  bladed,  lamellar,  coarse 
divergent  columnar,  granular. 

Cleavage:    b  (010)   very    perfect;    also   parting  || 
a  (100),  and  ||  t  (102).   Fracture  uneven.   Brittle.    H.  = 
5-5'5.    G.  =  7*2-7 '5.    Luster  submetallic.    Color  dark 
grayish  or  brownish  black.    Streak  nearly  black.  Opaque, 
magnetic.    /3  »  1*93. 


P  =  89^  22'. 

1020 


^<^ 


Sometimes  weakly 
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Comp.  —  Tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese  (Fe,Mn)W04.  Fe  :Mn^ 
cliiefly  4  :  1  (FeO  18-9,  MnO  47  p.  c.)  and  2  :  3  (FeO  95,  MnO  14-0). 

Fyr.,  etc.  —  Fuses  B.B.  easily  (F.  «  2-5-3)  to  a  globule,  which  has  a  crystalline  surface 
and  IS  mametic.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  gives  a  clear  reddish  yellow  ^lass  while  hot 
which  is  paler  on  cooling;  in  R.F.  becomes  dark  red;  on  charcoal  with  tin,  if  not  too  satu- 
rated, the  bead  assumes  on  cooling  a  ^;reen  color,  which  continued  treatment  in  R.F.  changes 
to  reddish  yellow.  With  soda  and  niter  on  platinum  foil  fuses  to  a  bluish  green  manganate. 
Decomposed  by  aqua  regia  with  separation  of  tungstic  acid  as  a  yellow  powder.  Suffi- 
ciently decomposea  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  even  hydrochloric  acid,  to  give  a 
colorless  solution,  which,  treated  with  metallic  zinc,  becomes  intensely  blue,  but  soon 
bleaches  on  dilution. 

Obs.  —  Wolframite  is  often  associated  with  tin  ores;  also  in  quarts,  with  native  bismuth, 
scheelite,  pyrite,  ^ena,  sphaJerite,  etc.  In  Bohemia  in  fine  crystals  at  Schlackenwald, 
Zinnwald,  Bohemia;  in  Germany  at  Schneeberg,  Freiberg,  Altcnberg,  Neudorf;  at  Ner- 
chinsk, Siberia;  Chanteloup,  near  Limoges,  France;  near  Redruth  and  elsewhere  in  Corn- 
wall with  tin  ores.  FVom  Sardinia;  Ureenland;  Central  Provinces,  India.  In  South 
America,  at  Oruro  in  Bolivia.    With  tin  stone  at  various  points  in  New  South  Wales. 

In  the  United  States  at  Lane's  mine,  Monroe,  Conn.;  Flowe  mine,  Mecklenburg  Co., 
N.  C,  with  scheelite;  in  Mo.,  near  Mine  la  Motte;  Laurence  Co.,  S.  D.;  Boulder  Co., 
Col.;  Ariz. 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  tungsten. 

Hiibnerite.  Near  wolframite,  but  containing  20  to  25  p.  c.  MnO.  Usually  in  bladed 
forms,  rarely  in  distinct  terminated  crystals.  Color  brownish  red  to  hair-brown  to  nearly 
black.  Str^kk  yellowish  brown,  greenish  gray.  Often  translucent.  ^  »  2*24.  Mamnioth 
district,  Nev.;  Ouray  County,  0)1.,  and  near  Silverton,  San  Juan  Co.;  Black  Hills,  S.  D.; 
Dragoon,  Ariz.    Also  in  Peru,  and  in  rhodochrosite  at  Aderviellc  in  the  Pyrenees. 


ScheeUte  Group.    Tetragonal-pyramidal 

Scheelite 
Cuprotungstite 

Cuproscheelite 
Powellite 
Stolzite 
Wulfenite 

The  Scheelite  Group  includes  the  tnng^tates  and  molybdates  of  calcium 
and  lead;  also  copper.  In  crystallization  they  belong  to  the  Pyramidal  class 
of  the  Tetragonal  System.     Wulfenite  is  probably  hemimorphic. 


CaWOi          pp'  (111  A  111) 

=  79"  56i'    c  =  1-5360 

CUWO4 

(Ca,Cu)WO« 

Ca(Mo,W)04 

80°     1'      c  =  1-5445 

PbW04 

80"  15'      c  =  1-5667 

PbMoO« 

80"  22'      c  =  1-5771 

SCHEELITE. 

Tetragonal-pyramidal.    Axis  c  = 

1-5356. 

ee'.  101  A  Oil  -  72«  40*'. 

pp\  HI  A  111  -  79*^  55i'. 

ce,    001  A  101  =  66*'  56'. 

cp,    001  A  111  =  65*"  16J'. 

1021 


1022 


1028 


1024 


Forma:    0  (102),    e  (101).    ^  (113),    p  (HI),    h  (516),    h  (313),    »X131) 
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Twins:  (1)  tw.  pi.  a  (100),  both  contact-  and  penetration-twins  (Fig.  416, 
p.  167).  Habit  octahedral,  also  tabular.  Symmetry  shown  by  faces  k,  A,  8 
(Fig.  1023).    Also  reniform  with  columnar  structure;  massive  granular. 

Cleavage:  p  (111)  most  distinct;  e  (101)  interrupted.  Fracture  uneven. 
Brittle.  H.  =  4'5-"5.  G.  =  5-&-6-1.  Luster  vitreous,  inclining  to  adaman- 
tine. Color  white,  yeUowish  white,  pale  yeUow,  browmsh,  greenish,  reddish. 
Streak  white.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Optically  +.  Indices:  <a  ^ 
1-918.    €  =  1-934. 

Comp.  —  Calcium  tungstate,  CaWOi  =  Tungsten  trioxide  80-6,  lime 
19-4  =  100. 

Molybdenum  is  usually  present  (to  8  p.  c).  Copper  may  replace  calcium,  see  cupro- 
schedite. 

Pyr.,  etc  —  B.B.  in  the  forceps  fuses  at  5  to  a  semi-transparent  i^ass.  Soluble  with 
borax  to  a  transparent  glass,  which  afterward  becomes  opaque  and  crystalline.  With  salt 
of  phosphorus  forms  a  glass,  colorless  in  outer  flame,  in  inner  green  when  hot,  and  fine 
blue  when  cold;  varieties  containing  iron  require  to  be  treated  on  charcoal  with  tin  before 
the  blue  color  appears.  In  hydrochloric  or  mtric  acid  decomposed,  leaving  a  yellow  powder 
soluble  in  ammonia.  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  treated  with  tin  and  boiled  assumes 
a  blue  color,  later  changing  to  brown. 

Obs.  —  Schoelite  is  usually  associated  with  cr3rstalline  rocks,  and  is  conunonly  found  in 
connection  with  cassiterite,  topaz,  fiuorite,  apatite,  molybdenite,  or  wolframite,  in  quarts; 
also  associated  with  gold.  Tnus  at  Schlackenwald  and  Zinnwald,  Bohemia;  Altenberg, 
Saxony:  Riesengrund  in  the  Riesengebirge,  Germany;  the  Knappenwand  in  the  Unter- 
eulsbacntal,  Tyrol,  Austria;  Carrock  Fells  in  Cumberland,  England;  Traversella  in  Pied- 
mont, Italy;  Meymac,  Corrtee,  France  (containing  TasOs);  Sweden;  Pitkaranta  in  Fin- 
land. In  New  South  Wales,  at  Adelong.  from  a  gold  mine;  New  Zealand,  massive;  Mt. 
Ramsay,  Tasmania,  with  cassiterite.    I^m  Sonora,  Mexico. 

In  the  United  States,  at  Lane's  Mine,  Monroe,  and  at  Trumbull,  Conn.;  Flowe  mine, 
Mecldenburg  Co.,  N.  C;  the  Mammoth  mining  district,  Nev.;  with  g^ld  at  the  Charity 
mine.  Warrens,  Idaho;  Lake  Co.,  Col.;  Atolia mining  field,  Cal.;  White  Pine  Co.,  Nev.; 
Dragoon,  Ariz.    In  quartz  veins  in  Risborough  and  Marlow,  Beauoe  county,  Quebec. 

use.  —  An  ore  of  tungsten. 

Cnprohingstlte.  Cupnc  tungstate,  CUWO4.  From  the  copper  mines  of  Llamuco,  near 
Santiago,  Chile.  Cuproscheeute,  from  the  vicinity  of  La  Paz,  Lower  C^difomia,  is 
(Ca,Cu)W04,  with  6'8  p.  c.  CuO;  color  green.  From  Montoro,  Spain;  from  Yeoral,  New 
South  Wales. 

Poweliite.  Calcium  molybdate  with  calcium  tungstate  (10  p.  c.  WOi),  Ca(Mo,W)04. 
In  minute  yellow  tetragonal  pyramids.  G.  «  4*349.  »  =  2*00.  From  western  Idaho; 
Houghton  Co.,  Mich.;  trom  Llano  Co.,  Texas,  and  Nye  Co.,  Nev. 

Stolzite.  Lead  timgstate,  PbWOi.  In  pyramidal  tetragonal  crystals.  H.  »  2*75-^. 
G.  =  7*87-8'13.  Color  green  to  gray  or  brown.  Optically  — .  «  =  2*269.  Zinnwald, 
Bohemia;  Sardinia;  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil;  Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales.  From  Loud- 
ville,  Mass. 

Raspite.     Has  the  same  composition  as  stolzite,  but  is  referred  to  the  monoclinic 

S^tem.    In  small  tabular  crystals.    Color  brownish  yellow.    Index,  2*60.    From  the 
roken  Hill  mines.  New  South  Wales;  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil. 

Chillagite.  3PbW04.PbMo04.  In  tabular  tetragonal  crystals,  apparently  hemimorphic. 
Color  yelk>w  to  brownish.    H.  —  3*5.    G.  «  7*5.    From  Chillagoe,  Queenuand. 

WULFENITE. 
Tetragonal-pyramidal;  hemimorphic.    Axis  c  =  1*5771. 

cu,  001  A  102  =  38**  15'.  uu\  102  A  012  =-  51**  56'. 

ce,  001  A  101  -  57**  37'.  c«'.    101  A  Oil  =  73**  20'. 

en,  001  A  111  =  65**  51'.  nn\  111  A  111  =  80**  22'. 

Crystals  commonly  square  tabular,  sometimes  extremely  thin;  less  fre- 
quently octahedral;  also  prismatic.  Hemimorphism  sometimes  distinct. 
Also  granularly  massive,  coarse  or  fine,  firmly  cohesive. 
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Cleavage:  n  (HI)  very  smooth;  c  (001),  «  (113)  less  distinct.  Fracture 
subeonchoidal.  Brittle.  H.  =  275-3.  G.  =  6-7-7-0.  Luster  resinous  or 
adamantine.    Color  wax-  to  orange-yellow,  siskin-  and  olive-green,  yellowish 


1026 


1028 


1029 


1027 


gray,  grayish  white  to  nearly  colorless,  brown;  also  orange  to  bright  red. 
Streak  white.  .Subtransparent  to  subtransluoent.  Optically  negative. 
Indices:  cor  =  2-402,  e,  =  2-304. 

Comp.  —  Lead  molybdate,  PbMo04  =  Molybdenum  trioxide  39*3,  lead 
oxide  60-7  =  100.    Calcium  sometimes  replaces  the  lead. 

Pvr.,  etc.  — 'B.B.  decrepitates  and  fuses  below  2.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  in  O.F.  ^ves 
a  yellowish  green  glass,  which  in  R.F.  becomes  dark  oreen.  With  ^oda  on  charcoal  yields 
metallic  lead.  Decomposed  on  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  formation  of 
lead  chloride  and  molybdic  oxide;  on  moistening  the  residue  with  water  and  adding  metallic 
zinc,  it  gives  an  intense  blue  color,  which  does  not  fade  on  dilution  of  the  liquid. 

Obs.  —  Occurs  in  veins  with  other  ores  of  lead.  At  Bleiberg,  Carinthia;  Rezb&nya, 
Hungary;  Pribram,  Austria;  Moldawa  in  the  Banat,  Hungary;  Annaberg,  Schneeberg, 
Germany;  Sardinia;  Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales. 

In  the  United  States,  sparingly  at  the  Southampton  lead  mine,  and  at  Ouincy,  Mass., 
and  near  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. ;  near  Phenixville,  Pa. ;  at  the  Comstock  lode  and  at  Eureka  in 
Nev. ;  in  large  thin  orange-yellow  tables  at  the  Tecomah  mine,  Utah.  In  N.  M.,  pale  yellow 
crystals  in  the  Organ  Mts.  In  Ariz.,  large  deep  red  ciystals  at  the  Hamburg  and  other 
mmes,  Yuma  Co.,  often  with  red  vanadinite;  also  at  the  Castle  Dome  district,  30  miles 
distant;  at  the  Mammoth  |^ld  mine  near  Oracle,  Pinal  Co.,  with  vanadinite  and  descloizite. 

Named  after  the  Austnan  mineralogist  Wulfen  (1728-1805). 

Use.  —  An  ore  of  molvbdenum. 


Reinite.  Ferrous  tungstate,  FeW04.  In  blackish  brown  tetragonal  pyramids,  perhaps 
pseudomorphous.    H.  =>  4.    G.  »  6*64.    Kimbosan,  Japan. 

Koechlinite.  A  molybdate  of  bismuth,  BisOs.MoOi.  Orthorhombic.  In  minute  tabu- 
lar crystals.  Cleavage,  a  (100).  Color,  greenish  yellow.  Index,  2*55.  Elasily  fusible. 
fVom  Schneeberg,  Saxony,  Germany. 

Ferritungstite.  FesOi.WOs.6HsO.  In  microscoi>ic  hexagonal  plates.  Color  pale  yel- 
low to  brownish  vellow.  Decomposed  by  acids  leaving  yellow  tungstic  oxide.  Product  of 
oxidation  of  WoBramite  from  Germania  Tungsten  mine.     Deer  Trail  district.  Wash. 


Vn.  SALTS  OF  ORGANIC  ACIDS 
Oxalates,  Mellates 

Whewellite.    Calcium  oxalate,  CaCsOi.HsO.    In  small  colorless  monoclinic  crystals. 
Optically  +.    fi  —  1*555.    From  Saxony,  with  coal;  also  from  Bohemia  and  Alsace. 

Oxammite.    Ammonium  oxalate,  (NH4)sC204.2H20.    From  the  guano  of  the  Guafiape 
Islands,  Peru. 
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Humboldtine.  Hydrous  ferrous  o3calate,  FeCt04.2HsO.  Orthorhombic.  Color  yellow. 
fi  =  1*561.    From  near  Bilin,  Bohemia;  Capo  d'Arco,  Elba. 

Mellite.  Hydrous  aluminium  mellate,  AlsCuOu.lSHsO.  In  square  tetragonal  pyra- 
mids; also  massive,  granular.  G.  =  1*55-1*65.  Color  honey-yellow,  (^tically  ~. 
ta  —  1*539.    Occurs  in  brown  coal  in  Thuringia,  Bohemia,  etc. 


Vm.  HYDROCARBON  COMPOUNDS 

The  Hydrocarbon  compounds  in  general,  with  few  exceptions,  are  not  homogeneous  suh' 
stances,  but  mixtures,  which  by  the  action  of  solvents  or  by  fractional  distillation  may  be 
separated  into  two  or  more  component  parts.  They  are  hence  not  definite  mineral  species 
and  do  not  strictly  belong  to  pure  Mineralogy,  rather,  with  the  recent  gums  and  resins,  to 
Chemistry  or,  so  uur  as  they  are  of  practical  value,  to  Economic  Geology.  In  the  following 
pages  they  are  treated  for  the  most  part  with  great  brevity. 


1.   Simple  Hydrocarbons.    Chiefly  members  of  the  Paraffin  Series  Ci,Hte+2. 

ScHEERERrrE.  In  whitish  monoclinic  crystals.  Perhaps  a  polymer  of  marsh-gas 
(CH4).    Found  in  brown  coal  at  Uznach,  Switzerland. 

Hatchettite.  Mountain  Tallow.  In  thin  plates,  or  massive.  Like  soft  wax.  Color 
yellowish.  Indices,  1*47-1*50.  Ratio  of  C  to  H  =  nearly  1:1.  From  the  Coal-measures 
near  Merthyr-Tydvil  in  Glamorganshire,  England;  from  Galicia. 

Paraffin.  A  native  crystallized  paraffin  has  been  described  as  occurring  in  cavities 
in  basaltic  lava  near  Patemo,  Sicily.    Indices,  1  *49-l  *52. 

OzocERrrE.  Mineral  wax  in  part.  Like  wax  or  spermaceti  in  appearance  and  consis- 
tency. Colorless  to  white  when  pure;  often  leek-green,  yellowish,  brownish  yellow,  brown. 
Indices,  1  '51-1*54.  Essentially  a  paraffin,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  one  of  the  higher  mem- 
bers of  the  series.  Occurs  in  beds  of  coal,  or  associated  bituminous  deposits,  as  at  Slanik, 
Moldavia;  Roumania;  Boryslaw  in  the  Carpathians.  Also  occurs  in  southern  Utah  on  a 
large  scale. 

Zietrisikite,  Chrismaiile,  Urpethite  are  near  ozocerite. 

FiCHTELrrE.  In  white  monoclinic  tabular  crystals.  Perhaps  CsHs.  Occurs  in  thin 
layers  of  pine  wood  from  peat-beds,  near  Redwitz,  in  the  Fichtelgebirge,  Bavaria;  from 
Borkovic,  Bohemia.     Hartite  has  a  similar  occurrence. 

Napalfte.  a  yellow  bituminous  substance  of  the  consistency  of  shoemaker's  wax. 
CtSU.    From  the  Phcenix  mercury  mine  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa  county,  Cal. 


2.  Oxygenated  Hydrocarbons 

Amber.  In  irregular  masses,  with  conchoidal  fracture.  H.  «  2-2*5.  G.  »  1*096. 
Luster  resinous.  Color  yellow,  sometimes  reddish,  brownish,  and  whitish,  often  clouded, 
sometimes  fluorescent.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Heated  to  150°  begins  to  soften, 
and  finally  melts  at  250'*-300**.     Ratio  for  C  :  H  :  O  =  40  :  64  :  4. 

Part  of  the  so-called  amber  is  separated  mineralogically  as  succinite  (yielding  succinic 
acid).  Other  related  fossil  resins  from  manv  other  regions  (e.g.,  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States)  have  been  noted.  Some  of  them  have  been  called  retinile,  gedanite,  gUssite, 
ruTndnitey  simetite,  kranttUe^  chemavnnite,  delatynitey  etc. 

Amber  occurs  abundantly  on  the  Prussian  coast  of  the  Baltic  from  Dantzig  to  Memel: 
also  on  the  coasts  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  Russian  Baltic  provinces.  It  is  minea 
extensively,  and  is  also  found  on  the  shores  cast  up  by  the  waves  after  a  heavy  storm. 
Amber  and  the  similar  fossil  resins  are  of  vegetable  ori^n,  altered  bv  fossilization;  this  is 
inferred  both  from  its  native  situation  with  coal,  or  fossil  wood,  and  from  the  occurrence  of 
insects  incased  in  it.  Amber  was  early  known  to  the  ancients,  and  called  ^Xocrpov, 
dectrum,  whence,  on  account  of  its  electrical  susceptibilities,  has  been  derived  the  word 
electricity. 

Copaute,  or  Highgate  resin,  is  from  the  London  blue  clay.  It  is  like  the  resin  copal  in 
hardness,  color,  luster,  transparency,  and  difficult  solubility  in  alcohol.  Color  dear  pale 
yellow  to  dirty  gray  and  dirty  brown.     Emits  a  resinous  aromatic  odor  when  broken. 
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The  following  are  oxygenated  hydrocarbons  occurring  with  coal  and  peat  dqxNsitB,  etc. : 

Bathyilute.    Occurs  in  dull,  brown,  porous  lumps  in  the  torbanite  or  Boghead  coal 
of  the  Carboniferous  formation)  adjoining  the  lands  of  Torbane  Hill,  Bathville,  Sa>tland. 
!t  may  be  an  altered  resin,  or  else  matenal  which  has  filtrated  into  the  cavity  from  the 
surrounding  torbanite. 

Tasmantte.  In  minute  reddish  brown  scales  disseminated  through  a  laminated  shale; 
average  diameter  of  scales  about  0*03  in.  Not  dissolved  at  all  by  alcohol,  ether,  benzene, 
turpentine,  or  carbon  disulphide,  even  when  heated.  Remarkable  as  yielding  5*3  p.  c, 
sulphur.  From  the  river  Mersey,  north  side  of  Tasmania;  the  rock  is  cailed  combuslMe 
shme. 

Dtbodile.  In  very  thin  folia,  flexible,  slightly  elastic;  yellow  or  greenish  gray.  Analy- 
sis gave  2'3  p.  c.  sulphur  and  1  '7  p.  c.  nitrogen.  From  lignite  deposits  at  Memi,  Sicily,  and 
els^here. 

Geocerite.  a  white,  wax-like  substance,  separated  from  the  brown  coal  of  Gesterwitz* 
near  Weissenfels.    GeomyricUe  and  geocerdlUe  are  other  products  from  the  same  source. 

Leucopetrite.  Also  from  the  Gesterwits  brown  coal.  Between  a  resin  and  wax  in 
physical  characters. 

Ptrobetinite.    From  brown  coal  near  Aussig,  Bohemia. 

DoppLfiRTrB.  In  elastic  or  partly  jelly-like  masses;  brownish  black.  An  acid  sub- 
stance, or  mixture  of  different  acids,  related  to  humic  acid.  Ratio  for  C,  H,  O,  nearly 
10  :  12  :  5.    From  peat  beds  near  Aussee  in  Styria;  Fichtelgebirge,  Bavaria. 

Idriaute.  Occurs  with  the  cinnabar  of  Idria.  In  the  pure  state  white  and  crystalline 
in  structure.  In  nature  found  only  impure,  being  mixed  with  cinnabar,  clay,  and  some 
pyrite  and  gypsum  in  a  brownish  black  earthy  material,  called,  from  its  combustibility 
and  the  presence  of  mercury,  inflammable  cinruibar. 

PosEPNTTE.  Occurs  in  hard,  brittle  plates  or  nodules,  light  green  in  color.  From  the 
Great  Western  mercury  mine.  Lake  Co.,  Cal.    See  also  napidite,  p.  645. 

Flagstafftte.  CisHs^Os.  Orthorhombic.  In  minute  prisms.  Colorless,  n » 1*51. 
G.  a  1*092.    Found  in  cracks  of  buried  tree  trunks,  near  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 


The  following  are  still  more  complex  native  hydrocarbon  compounds  of  great  importance 
from  an  economic  standpoint. 

Petroletui.    Naphtha;  Petroleum.    Mineral  oil.    Kerosene. 

Prrr asphalt:  Maltha.     Mineral  Tar. 

Liquids  or  oils,  in  the  crude  state  of  disagreeable  odor;  varying  widely  in  color,  from 
colorless  to  dark  yellow  or  brown  and  nearly  black,  the  greenish  brown  color  the  most 
common;  also  in  consistency  from  thin  flowing  kinds  to  those  that  are  thick  and  viscous; 
and  in  specific  gravity  from  0*6  to  0*9.  Petroleum,  proper^  passes  by  insensible  gradations 
into  pittasphalt  or  maUha  (viscid  bitumen) ;  and  the  latter  as  insensibly  into  asphalt  or  solid 
bitumen. 

Chemically,  petroleum  consists  for  the  most  part  of  members  of  the  paraffin  series, 
CnRtn+t,  varying  from  marsh  gas,  CH4,  to  the  solid  forms.  The  olefines,  CnHsm  are 
also  present  in  smaller  amount.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  American  oils.  Those  of  the 
Caucasus  have  a  higher  density,  the  volatile  constituents  are  less  prominent,  they  distill  at 
about  150°  and  contain  the  benzenes,  CnHm-e,  in  considerable  amount.  There  are  present 
also  members  of  the  series  CnHm-c.  The  German  petroleum  is  intermediate  between  the 
American  and  the  Caucasian.  The  Canadian  petroleum  is  especially  rich  in  the  solid 
paraffins. 

Petroleum  occurs  in  rocks  or  deposits  of  nearly  all  geological  ages,  from  the  Lower 
Silurian  to  the  present  epoch.  It  is  associated  most  abundantly  with  argillaceous  shales, 
sands,  and  sanastones,  but  is  found  also  permeating  limestones,  giving  them  a  bituminous 
odor,  and  rendering  them  sometimes  a  considerable  source  of  oil.  FYom  these  oleiferous 
shales,  sands  and  lunestones  the  oil  often  exudes,  and  appears  floating  on  the  streams  or 
lakes  of  the  region,  or  rises  iQ  oil  springs.  It  also  exists  collected  in  subterranean  cavities 
in  certain  rocks,  whence  it  issues  in  jets  or  fountains  whenever  an  outlet  is  made  by  boring. 
The  oil  which  fills  the  cavities  has  ordinarily  been  derived  from  the  subjacent  rocks;  for 
the  strata  in  which  the  cavities  exist  are  frequently  barren  sandstones.  The  conditions 
required  for  the  production  of  such  subterranean  accumulations  would  be  therefore  a  bitu- 
minous oil-bearing  or  else  oil-producing  stratum  at  a  greater  or  less  depth  below;  cavities 
to  receive  the  oil;  an  overlying  stratum  of  close-grain^  shale  or  limestone,  not  allowing  of 
the  easy  escape  of  the  naphtha  vapors. 
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The  important  petroleum  districts  in  the  United  States  are:  (1)  The  Appalachian  in- 
cluding fields  in  N.  Y..  Pa.,  Ohio,  W.  Va.,  Ky.,  Tenn.,  (2)  The  Ohio-Indiana.  (3)  Illinois, 
(4)  Kansas-Oklahoma,  (5)  Louisiana-Texas,  (6)  California,  (7)  Wyoming.  In  Canada  oil 
chiefly  produced  in  Ontario.  Important  fields  in  Mexico  from  Tampico  to  Tuxpam.  The 
chief  foreign  districts  are  in  the  Baku  region,  Russia,  in  Galicia  and  Roumania,  also  in 
Borneo. 

Asphaltum.    Mineral  Pitch.    Asphalt. 

Asphaltum,  or  mineral  pitch,  is  a  mixture  of  different  hydrocarbons,  part  of  which  are 
oxygenated.  Its  ordinary  characters  are  as  follows:  Amorphous.  G.  ==  1-1*8;  some- 
times hi^er  from  impurities.  Luster  like  that  of  black  pitch.  Color  brownish  black 
and  black.  Odor  bituminous.  Melts  ordinarily  at  90^  to  lOO**,  and  bums  with  a  bright 
flame.  Soluble  mostly  or  wholly  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  partly  or  wholly  in  ether;  com- 
monly partly  in  alcohol.  The  more  solid  kinds  graduate  mto  the  pittasphalts  or  mineral 
tar,  ana  through  these  there  is  a  gradation  to  petroletun.  The  fluid  kinds  change  into  the 
solid  by  the  loss  of  a  vaporizable  portion  on  exposure,  and  also  by  a  process  of  oxidation, 
which  consists  first  in  a  loss  of  hydrogen,  and  finally  in  the  oxygenation  of  a  portion  of  the 
mass.  The  action  of  heat,  alcohol,  ether,  naphtha  and  oil  of  tuipentine,  as  well  as  direct 
analyses,  show  that  the  so-called  asphaltum  from  different  locaUties  is  very  various  in  com- 
position. 

Asphaltum  belongs  to  rocks  of  no  particular  age.  The  most  abundant  deposits  are 
superncial.  But  these  are  generally,  if  not  always,  connected  with  rock  deposits  contain- 
ing some  kind  of  bituminous  material  or  vegetable  remains.  Some  of  the  noted  localities 
of  asphaltiim  are  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  Lake  Asphaltites,  whence  the  most  of  the 
asphaltum  of  ancient  writers;  a. lake  on  Trinidad,  1}  m.  in  circuit,  which  is  hot  at  the 
center,  but  is  solid  and  cold  toward  the  shores,  and  has  its  borders  over  a  breadth  of  |  m. 
covered  with  the  hardened  pitch  with  trees  flourishing  over  it;  at  various  places  in  South 
America;  in  California,  near  the  coast  of  St.  Barbara;  also  in  smaller  quantities,  elsewhere. 

EuiTERrrE.  Elastic  Bitumen.  Mineral  Caoutchouc.  Soft,  elastic,  sometimes  much 
like  india-rubber'  occasionally  hard  and  brittle.  Color  usually  dark  brown.  Found  at 
Castleton  in  Derbyshire,  and  elsewhere. 

Albertite.  Differs  from  ordinary  asphaltum  in  being  only  partially  soluble  in  oil  of 
turnentine,  and  in  its  very  imperfect  fusion  when  heated.  H.  =  1-2.  G.  »  1  '097.  Luster 
brilliant,  pitch-like;  color  jet-black.  Occurs  filling  an  insular  fissure  in  rocks  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  in  Nova  Scotia.-  Impsonile  from  Impson  valley,  Indian  Territory,  is 
like  fdbertite  except  that  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  turpentine. 

Gbahaiote.  Resembles  albertite  in  its  pitch-black,  lustrous  appearance.  H.  »  2. 
0.  »  1*145.  Soluble  mostly  in  oil  of  turpentine;  partly  in  ether,  naphtha  or  bensene;  not 
at  all  in  alcohol;  wholly  in  chloroform  and  carbon  disulphide.  Melts  only  imperfectly,  and 
with  a  decomposition  of  the  surface.  Occurs  in  W.  Va.,  about  20  m.  S.  of  Parkersburg, 
filling  a  fissure  in  a  Carboniferous  sandstone;  from  Kunda,  E^thonia,  Russia. 

GiLSONTTE,  also  Called  Uintahite  or  Uintaite.  A  variety  of  asphalt  from  near  Ft.  Du- 
chesne, Utah,  which  has  found  many  applications  in  the  arts.  Occurs  in  masses  several 
inches  in  diameter,  with  conchoidal  fracture;  very  brittle.  H.  =  2-2*6;  G.  «  1 '066-1 '070. 
Color  black,  brilliant  and  lustrous;  streak  and  powder  a  rich  brown.  Fuses  easily  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle  and  bums  with  a  brilliant  flame,  much  like  sealing-wax.  Named  after 
Mr.  S.  H.  Gtlson  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

NiGRTFE  is  a  variety  of  asphaltum  from  Utah. 

Mineral  Coal.  Compact  massive,  without  crystalline  structure  or  cleavage;  sometimes 
breaking  with  a  degree  of  regularity,  but  from  a  jointed  rather  than  a  cleavage  structure. 
Sometimes  laminated;  often  faintly  and  delicately  banded,  successive  layers  differing 
slightly  in  luster.  Fracture  conchoidal  to  imeven.  Brittle:  rarely  somewhat  sectile. 
H.  =  0*5-2 '5.  G.  =  1-1*80.  Luster  dull  to  brilliant,  and  either  earthv,  resinous  or  sub- 
metallic.  Color  black,  gra3rish  black,  brownish  black,  and  occasionally  iridescent;  also 
sometimes  dark  brown.  Opaque.  Infusible  to  subfusible;  but  often  becoming  a  soft, 
pliant  or  paste-like  mass  when  heated.  On  distillation  most  kinds  afford  more  or  less  of 
oily  and  tarry  substances,  which  are  mixtures  of  hydrocarbons  and  paraffin. 

The  varieties  recognized  depend  parti v  (1)  on  the  amount  of  the  volatile  ingredients 
afforded  on  destructive  distillation;  or  (2)  on  the  nature  of  these  volatile  compounds,  for 
ingredients  of  similar  composition  may  differ  widely  in  volatility,  etc.;  (3)  on  structure* 
luster  and  other  physical  characters. 

Coal  is  in  g^ienu  the  result  of  the  gradual  change  which  has  taken  place  in  geological 
history  in  organic  deposits,  chiefly  vegetable,  and  its  form  and  composition  depend  upon 
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the  extent  to  which  this  change  has  gone  on.  Thus  it  passes  from  forms  which  still  retain 
the  original  structure  of  the  wood  (peat,  lignite)  and  through  those  with  less  of  volatile  or 
bituminous  matter  to  anthracite  and  further  to  kinds  which  approach  graphite. 

1.  Anthracite.  H.  =  2-2'5.  G.  =  1*32-1 -7.  Luster  bright,  often  submetallic,  iron- 
black,  and  frequently  iridescent.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Volatile  matter  after  drying  3-6 
p.  c.  Burns  with  a  feeble  flame  of  a  pale  color.  The  anthracites  of  Pennsylvania  contain 
ordinarily  85-93  per  cent  of  carbon;  those  of  South  Wales,  88-95;  of  France,  80-83;  of 
Saxony,  81;  of  southern  Russia,  sometimes  94  per  cent.  Anthracite  graduates  throu^ 
semi-anthracite  into  bituminous  coal,  becoming  less  hard  and  containing  more  volatile 
matter  •  and  an  intermediate  variety  is  called  free-burning  anthracite. 

2.  Bituminous  Coal.  Bums  in  the  fire  with  a  yellow,  smoky  flame,  and  gives  out  on 
distillation  hydrocarbon  oils  or  tar;  hence  the  name  oiiuminous.  The  ordinary  bituminous 
coals  contain  from  5-16  p.  c.  (rarely  16  or  17)  of  oxygen  (ash  excluded);  while  the  so-called 
brown  coal  or  lignite  contains  from  20-36  p.  c,  after  the  expubion,  at  100*^,  of  15-36  p.  c.  of 
water.  The  amount  of  hydrogen  in  eacn  is  from  4-7  p.  c.  Both  have  usually  a  bri^t, 
pitchy,  greasy  luster,  a  firm  compact  texture,  are  rather  fragile  compared  with  anthracite, 
and  have  G.  =  1  "14-1  "40.  The  oroum  coals  have  often  a  brownish  black  color,  whence  the 
name,  and  more  oxy^n,  but  in  these  respects  and  others  they  shade  into  ordinary  bitumin- 
ous coals.  The  ordmary  bituminous  coid  of  Pennsylvania  has  G.  »=  1*26-1*37;  of  New- 
castle, England,  1*27;  of  Scotland,  1*27-1*32;  of  France,  1-2-1  33;  of  Belgium,  1-27-1 -3. 
The  most  prominent  kinds  arc  the  following: 

(p)  Caking  or  Coking  Coal.  A  bituminous  coal  which  softens  and  becomes  pasty  or  semi- 
viscid  in  the  fire.  This  softening  takes  place  at  the  temperature  of  incipient  decomposition, 
and  is  attended  with  the  escape  of  bubbles  of  gas.  On  increasing  the  heat,  the  volatile 
products  which  result  from  the  ultimate  decomposition  of  the  softened  mass  are  driven  off, 
and  a  coherent,  grayish  black,  cellular  or  fritted  mass  (coke)  is  left.  Amount  of  coke  left 
(or  part  not  volatile)  varies  from  50-85  p.  c. 

(6)  Non-Caking  Coal.  Like  the  preceding  in  all  external  characters,  and  often  in  ulti- 
mate composition;  but  burning  freely  without  softening  or  any  appearance  of  incipient 
fusion.     There  are  all  gradations  between  caking  and  non-caking  bituminous  coals. 

(c)  Conrad  Coal  (Parrot  Coal).  A  variety  of  bituminous  coal,  and  often  caking:  but 
differing  from  the  preceding  in  texture,  and  to  some  extent  in  composition,  as  shown  by  its 
producte  on  distillation.  It  is  compact,  with  little  or  no  luster,  and  without  any  appearance 
of  a  banded  structure;  and  it  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture  and  smooth  surface;  color 
dull  black  or  grayish  black.  On  distillation  it  affords,  after  drying,  40  to  66  p.  c.  of  vola- 
tile matter,  and  the  material  Volatilized  includes  a  lar^e  proportion  of  burning  and  lubri- 
cating oils,  much  larger  than  the  above  kinds  of  bitummous  coal;  whence  it  is  extensivdy 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  such  oils.  It  graduates  into  oil-producing  coaly  shales,  the 
more  compact  of  which  it  much  resembles.  Torbanite  is  a  variety  of  cannei  coal  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  from  Torbane  Hill,  near  Bathgate,  Scotland;   also  called  Boghead  Cannei. 

(d)  Brown  Coal  (Lignite).  The  prominent  characteristics  of  bro^Ti  coal  have  already 
been  mentioned.  They  are  non-cakmg,  but  afford  a  large  proportion  of  volatile  matter; 
sometimes  pitch-black,  but  often  rather  dull  and  brownish  black.  G.  =  1-15-1-3.  Brown 
coal  is  often  called  lignite.  But  this  term  is  sometimes  restricted  t/O  masses  of  coal  which 
still  retain  the  form  of  the  original  wood.  Jet  is  a  black  variety  of  brown  coal,  compact  in 
texture,  and  taking  a  good  polish,  whence  its  use  in  jewelry. 

Coal  occurs  in  beds,  interstratified  with  shales,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  and 
sometimes  limestones,  forming  distinct  layers,  which  vary  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  30 
feet  or  more  in  thickness.  In  the  United  States,  the  anthracites  occur  east  of  the  Alleghany 
range,  in  rocks  that  have  imder^one  great  contortions  and  fracturings,  while  the  bitumin- 
ous coals  are  found  extensively  m  many  States  farther  west,  in  rocks  that  have  been  less 
disturbed;  and  this  fact  and  other  observations  have  led  geologists  to  the  view  that  the 
anthracites  have  lost  their  bitumen  by  the  action  of  heat.  The  origin  of  coal  is  mainly 
vegetable,  though  animal  life  has  contributed  somewhat  to  the  result.  The  beds  were  once 
beds  of  vegetation,  analogous,  in  most  respects,  in  mode  of  formation  to  the  peat  beds  of 
modem  times,  yet  in  mode  of  burial  often  of  a  very  different  character.  This  vegetable 
origin  is  proved  not  only  by  the  occurrence  of  the  leaves,  stems  and  logs  of  plants  in  the  coal, 
but  tdso  by  the  presence  tnroughout  its  texture,  in  many  cases,  of  the  forms  of  the  original 
fibres;  also  by  tne  direct  observation  that  peat  is  a  transition  state  between  unaltered  vege- 
table debris  and  brown  coal,  bein^  sometimes  found  passing  completely  into  true  brown 
coal.  Peat  differs  from  true  coal  in  want  of  homogeneity,  it  visibly  containing  v^etable 
fibers  only  partially  altered;  and  wherever  changed  to  a  fine-textured  homogeneous  ma- 
terial, even  though  hardly  consolidated,  it  may  be  true  brown  coal. 

For  an  account  of  the  chief  coal  fields,  as  also  of  the  geological  relations  of  the  differ^it 
ooal  deposits,  reference  is  made  to  works  on  Economic  Geology. 
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ON  THE  DRAWING  OF  CRYSTAL  FIGURES 


Ik  the  represeotalkm  of  ciTstak  by  figuroB  it  is  customarT  to  diaw  their  cdces  as  if  thej 
were  projected  upon  some  definitp  plane.    Two  sorts  of  projection  are  usra;   the  ortktH 

Saphic  in  which  the  lines  of  projection  fell  at  light  ^uoriet  and  the  cHnographic  where  they 
U  at  oblique  an^es  upon  the  plane  of  projecticm.  The  second  of  these  projections  b  tht 
more  important,  and  must  be  treated  hoe  in  some  detail.  Two  points  are  to  be  noted  in 
regard  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  drawings  of  crvstak  the  point  of  view  is  supoosed  to 
be  at  an  infinite  distance,  and  it  follows  from  this  tliat  all  lines  which  are  paralU  on  the 
crystal  appear  parallel  in  the  drawing. 

In  the  secona  place,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  it  is  the  complete  ideal  crystal  which  is  i^^r^ 
seated,  that  is,  the  crystal  with  its  full  geometrical  symmetry  as  explained  on  pp.  10  to 
13  (cf.  note  on  p.  13 1. 

In  general,  <bawings  of  crystals  are  made,  either  bv  constructing  the  figure  upon  a 
projection  of  its  cr\'stal  axes,  using  the  intercepts  of  the  different  faces  upon  the  axes  in  order 
to  determine  the  directions  of  the  edges  or  by  constructing  the  figure  from  the  gnomonic 
(or  stereographic>  projection  of  the  cr>'stal  forms.  Both  of  these  methods  have  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  By  drawing  the  crystal  figure  bv  the  aid  of  a  projectioD 
of  its  cr>'stal  axes  the  s>'mmetr>*  of  the  cr>'8tal  and  the  relations  o^  its  faces  to  the  axes  are 
emphasized.  In  many  rases,  however,  drawing  from  a  projection  of  the  poles  of  the 
cr>'sta]  faces  is  simpter'and  takes  less  time.  The  student  should  be  able  to  use  both  methoda 
and  consequently  twth  are  described  below. 

DRAWING  OF  CRYSTALS  UPON  PROJECTIONS  OF  THEIR 

CRYSTAL   AXES 

Projection  op  the  Axes 

The  projection  of  the  particular  axes  required  is  obviously  the  first  step  in  the  process. 
These  axes  can  be  most  easily  obtained  by  making  use  of  the  Penfield  Axial  Protractor, 
illustrated  in  Fig.  1030.  *  The  customary  directions  of  the  axes  for  the  isometric,  tetragonal, 
orthorhombic  and  hexagonal  systems  are  given  on  the  protractor  and  it  is  a  simple  matter, 
as  explained  below,  to  determine  the  directions  of  the  inclined  axes  of  the  monoclinic  ana 
triclinic  systems.  Penfield  drawing  charts  giving  the  projection  of  the  isometric  axes, 
which  are  easily  modified  for  the  tetragonal  and  orthorhombic  systems,  and  of  the  hexag- 
onal axes,   (see  Figs.  1031,  1032)  are  aJso  quite  convenient. 

Isometric  System.  —  The  following  explanation  of  the  making  of  the  projection  of  the 
isometric  axes  has  been  taken  largely  from  Penfield's  description,  f 

Figure  1033  will  make  clear  the  principles  upon  which  the  projection  of  the  isometric 
axes  are  based.  Figure  1033 A  is  an  orthographic  projection  (a  ptoti,  as  seen  from  above) 
of  a  cube  in  two  positions,  one,  a  b  c  d,  in  what  may  be  called  normal  position,  the  other, 
A  B  C  D,  after  a  revolution  ojf  18°  26'  to  the  left  about  its  vertical  axis.  The  broken- 
dashed  lines  throughout  represent  the  axes.  Figure  1033B  is  likewise  an  orthographic 
projection  of  a  cube  in  the  position  A  B  C  D  of  A,  when  viewed  from  in  front,  the  eye 
or  point  of  vision  being  on  a  level  with  the  crystal.  In  the  position  chosen,  the  a|>> 
parent  width  of  the  side  face  B  C  B'  C  is  one-third  that  of  the  front  face  A  B  A*  B\  this 
being  dependent  upon  the  angle  of  revolution  18°  26',  the  tangent  of  which  is  equal  to  }. 
To  construct  the  angle  18°  26',  draw  a  perpendicular  at  any  point  on  the  horisontal  line, 
X  -^  Y^  figure  1033A  as  at  o,  make  op  equal  one-third  Oo,  and  join  O  and  p.  The  next 
step  in  the  construction  is  to  change  from  orthonaphic  to  dinographic  projection.  In 
orcfer  to  give  cr\'stal  figures  the  appearance  of  soUdity  it  is  supposed  that  the  eye  or  point 

*  The  ▼arioos  Pen6eld  cryAtal  drawing  apparatus  may  be  obtained  from  the  Mineralocical. Laboratory  of  the 
Sheffield  ScientiSc  School  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
t  On  Crystal  Drawing;  Am.  J.  Sc..  It,  39.  1005. 
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Protractor  for  plotting  cryHtotlographic  axes;   one-third  natural  site  (aft^  Ponfield) 
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of  vision  is  raised,  so  that  one  looks  down  at  an  angle  UDon  the  crjrstal^  thus,  in  the  case 
under  consideration,  figure  1(^C,  the  top  face  of  the  cube  comes  into  view.  The  position 
of  the  crystal,  however,  is  not  changed,  and  the  plane  upon  which  the  projection  is  made 
remains  vertical.  From  A  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
positive  ends  of  the  axes  oi  and  os  are  forward  of  the 
hne  XYy  the  distances  aix  and  <h  y  being  as  3  :  1.  In 
B  it  must  be  imagined,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  model  it 
may  easily  be  seen,  that  the  extremities  of  these  same 
axes  are  to  the  front  of  an  imaginary  vertical  plane  (the 
projection  oiXY  above)  passing  through  the  center  of 
the  crystal,  the  distance  being  the  same  as  Oi  x  and  Oi 
y  of  the  plan.  In  D  the  distance  ax  is  drawn  the 
same  length  as  'aix  of  the  plan,  and  the  amount  to 
which  it  is  supposed  that  the  eye  is  raised,  indicated 
by  the  arrow,  is  such  that  a,  instead  of  being  projected 
horizontally  to  x,  is  projected  at  an  inclination  of  9** 
28'  from  the  horizontal  to  tr,  the  distance  xw  being  one- 
sixth  of  ox;  hence  the  angle  9**  28'  is  such  that  its 
tangent  is  I.  Looking  down  upon  a  solid  at  an  angle, 
and  still  making  the  projection  on  a  vertical  plane,  may 
be  designated  as  dinographic  projection;  accordingly, 
to  plot  the  axes  of  a  cube  in  clinogranhic  projection 
in  conformity  with  figures  A,  B  ana  D  draw  the 
horizontal  construction  line  hk^  figure  C,  and  cross  it  B 
by  four  perpendiculars  in  vertical  aUgnment  with  the 
points  ai,  —  ai  and  ot,  —  os  of  figures  A  and  B.  Then 
determine  the  extremities  of  the  first,  ai,  —  oi  axis  by 
laying  off  distances  eaual  to  xti?  of  figure  D,  or  one- 
sixth  ai  X  of  figure  A,  locating  them  below  and  above 
the  horizontal  Ime  hk.  The  line  oi,  —  oi  is  thus  the 
projection  of  the  first,  or  front-to-back  axis.  In  like 
manner  determine  the  extremities  of  the  second  axis. 
Of,  —  Os,  by  lajring  off  distances  equal  to  one-third  xw 
of  figure  D,  or  one-sixth  Oty  of  figure  A,  plotted  below 
and  above  the  line  hk.  The  line  ch,  —  at  is  thus  the 
projection  of  the  second,  or  ri^t-to-left  ajos.  It  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  that  in  clinographic  projec- 
tion there  is  no  foreshortening  of  vertical  distances. 
In  figure  C  the  axis  a«,  —  a«  is  somewhat,  and  ai,  —  ai 
much  foreshortened,  yet  both  represent  axes  of  the 
same  length  as  the  vertical,  as,  —  az.  ^ 

It  is  vniolly  a  matter  of  choice  that  the  angle  of    ^ 
revolution  shown  in  figure  1033A  is  18**  26',  and  that  ^      , 
the  eye  is  raised  so  as  to  look  down  upon  a  crystal  at  Development  of  the  axes  of  tiie 
an  angle  of  9"  28'  from  the  horizontal,  as  indicated  by      isometnc  system  m  ortho^phic 
figure  1033D.    Also  it  is  evident  that  these  angles  may      wid     clmomphic      projection 
be  varied  to  suit  any  special  requirement.    As  a  mat-      (after  Penfield) 
ter  of  fact,  however,  the  angles  18''  26'  and  9''  28'  have 

been  wdl  chosen  and  are  established  by  long  usage,  and  practically  all  the  figures  in  clin- 
ographic projection,  found  in  modem  treatises  on  crystallography  and  mineralogy,  have 
been  drawn  in  accordance  with  them. 

Tetragonal  and  Orthoriiombic  Systems.  —  The  projection  of  tetragonal  and  orthor- 
hombic  axes  can  be  easily  obtained  from  the  isometnc  axes  by  modifying  the  lengths  of  the 
various  axes  to  conform  to  the  axial  ratio  of  the  desired  crystal.  For  instance  with  zircon 
the  vertical  axis  has  a  relative  length  of  c  =  0.64  in  respect  to  the  equal  lengths  of  the  hori- 
zontal axes.  By  taking  0.64  of  the  unit  length  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the  isometric  projec- 
tion the  crystal  axes  for  a  zircon  figure  are  obtained.  The  Penfield  axial  charts  all  give 
decimal  pairts  of  the  unit  length  of  the  isometric  vertical  axis,  so  that  any  proportion  of 
this  Iraigth  can  be  found  at  once.  In  the  orthorhombic  system  the  lengths  of  both  the  a 
and  e  axes  must  be  modified.  The  desired  point  upon  the  c  axis  can  be  obtained  as  do- 
scribed  above.  In  the  ca.se  of  the  a  axis  the  required  point  can  be  found  by  some  simple 
method  of  construction.  If,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Penfield  charts,  a  plan  of  tlie  unforeshort- 
ened  horizontal  axes  is  given  in  a  top  view,  the  desired  length  can  be  laid  off  directly  upon 
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the  a  axis  in  this  ortho|praphic  projection  by  means  of  the  decimal  scale  and  then  projected 
vertically  down  upon  its  clinographic  projection.  Or  the  proper  distance  can  be  laid  off 
on  the  vertical  axis  and  then  by  means  of  a  line  drawn  from  this  point  pandlel  to  a  line 
joining  the  extremities  of  the  c  and  a  axes  of  the  isometric  projection  the  proper  proportional 

part  of  the  a  axis  can  be  determined  by  intersection. 

Hexagonal  System.  — ;-  For  projecting  the  hexagonal  axes 
exactly  the  same  principles  may  be  made  use  of  as  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  isometric  axes.  Figure 
1034A  is  an  ortho^phic  projection,  a  pLan,  of  a  hexagonal 
prism  in  two  positions,  one  of  them,  ai,  Os,  etc.,  after  a 
revolution  of  18°  26'  from  what  may  be  called  normal  posi- 
tion. In  figure  1034B  the  extremities  of  the  horizontal  axes 
of  A  have  been  projected  down  upon  the  horizontal  construc- 
tion line  hkf  and  Oi,  a%  and  —  a<  which  are  forward  of  the 
line  XY  m.  K  are  located  below  the  line  hk  in  the  clin- 
ographic projection,  the  distances  from  hk  being  one-sixth 
of  a\Xf  ctty  and  —  a^  of  A.  Figure  I034C  is  a  scheme  for 
setting  the  distances  which  the  extremities  of  the  axes  are 
dropped.  The  vertical  axis  in  1034B  has  been  given  the 
same  length  as  the  axes  of  the  plan. 

Monodimc  System.  —  In  the  case  of  the  monoclinic 
axes  the  inclination  and  length  of  the  a  axis  must  be 
determined  in  each  case.  The  axial  chart,  Fig.  1030,  can 
be  most  conveniently  used  for  this  purpose.  The  ellipse 
in  the  figure,  lettered  A,  C,  —  A,  —  C  gives  the  trace  of 
the  ends  of  the  a  and  c  axes  as  they  are  revolved  in  the 
A  —  C  plane.  To  find,  therefore,  the  inclination  of  the  a 
axis  it  IS  only  necessary  to  lay  off  the  angle  0  bv  means 
of  the  graduation  given  on  this  elli^.  The  unit  length  of 
the  a  axis  may  be  determined  in  various  ways.  The  plan  of 
the  axes  given  at  the  top  of  the  chart  may  be  used  K>r  this 
purpose.  Fig.  1035  will  illustrate  the  method  of  procedure 
as  applied  in  the  case  of  orthoclase,  where  /3  »  64^  and 
a  >  0.66.    The  foreshortened  length  of  the  a  axis  is  de- 
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Development  of  the  axes  of 
the  nexagonal  system   in 

orthographic  and clin-  _      

ographic  projection   (after  termined  as  indicated  and  then  this'length  can  be  projected 
Penfield)  vertically  downward  upon  the  inclined  a  axis,  the  direction 

of  which  has  been  previously  determined  as  described  above. 
Tdclinic  System.  —  In  the  construction  of  tnclinic  axes  the  inclination  of  the  a  axis 

and  its  length  are  determined  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  described  in  the  preceding 

paragraph  m  the  case  of  the  monoclinic  system.    The  direction  of  the  6  axis  is  determined 

as  follows.    The  vertical  plane  of  the  b  and  c  axes  is 

revolved  about  the  c  axis  through  such  an  angle  as 

will  conform  to  the  angle  between  the  pinacoids 

100  and  010.    Care  must  be  taken  to  note  whether 

this  plane  is  to  be  revolved  toward  the  front  or 

toward  the  back.    If  the  angle  between  the  normals 

to  100  and  010  is  greater  than  90°  the  right  hand 

end  of  this  plane  is  to  be  revolved  toward  the  front. 

Fi^re  1036,  which  is  a  simplified  portion  of  the 

axial  chart,  shows  the  necessary  construction  in 

order  to  obtain  the  direction  of  the  b  axis  in  the 

case  of  rhodonite  in  which  100  A  010  =  94°  26'  and 

a  «=  103°  18'.    The  plane  of  the  b-c  axes  will  pass 

through  the  point  p  which  is  94°  26'  from  -a.    To 

locate  the  pomt  6',  which  is  the  point  where  the  6 

axis  would  emerge  from  the  sphere,  draw  through 

the  point  p  two  or  more  chords  from  points  where 

the  vertical  ellipses  of  the  chart  cross  the  horizontal 

ellipse,   as  hnes  a-^.  -xi-^,  6-p,  in  figure    1036. 

Then  from  points  on  these  same  vertical  ellipses 

which  are  13°  18'  below  the  horizontal  plane  draw 

chords  parallel  to  the  first  series  as  x-x',  iry',  2-2'-    The  point  where  these  three  chords 

meet  determines  the  position  of  6'  and  a  line  from  this  point  drawn  through  the  center  of  the 
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chart  determines  the  direction  of  the  b  axis,  since  it  lies  in  the  proper  vertical  plane  and 
makes  the  anele  a,  103**  18',  with  the  c  axis.  The  foreshortened  length  of  the  o  axis  can 
be  determined  by  the  use  of  the  orthographic  projection  of  the  a  and  ib  axes  at  the  top  of 
the  chart  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  described  under  the  monoclinic  system  and  the 
point  thus  determined  may  be  projected  vertically  downward  upon  the  hne  of  the  b  axis 
of  the  clinographic  projection  as 

already  determmed.     It  must  be  1036 

remembered,  however,  that  the 
position  of  the  b  axis  in  the  ortho- 
graphic projection  must  conform 
to  the  position  of  the  plane  of 
the  b  and  c  axes  or  in  the  case  of 
rhodonite  have  its  right  hand  end 
at  an  angle  of  94''  26'  with  the 
negative  end  of  the  projection  of 
the  a  axis. 

Drawing  of  Crystal  Figures  t]y 
Aid  of  Projections  of  their 
Axes.  —  In  order  to  determine  in 
the  drawing  the  direction  of  any 
edge  between  two  crvstal  faces  it 

is  necessary  to  establish  two  points,  both  of  which  shall  be  common  to  these  two  faces. 
A  line  connecting  two  such  points  wiU  obviously  have  the  desired  direction.  The  posi- 
tions of  these  points  is  commonly  established  by  use  of  the  linear  or  Quendstedt  projec- 
tion as  explained  in  the  following  paragraphs,  which  have  been  taken  almost  verbatim 
from  Penfield's  description  of  the  process. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  linear  projection  is  based  is  very  simple:  Every  face  of  a 
crystal  {shifted  if  necessary ^  but  without  change  of  direction)  is  made  to  intersect  (he  vertical 
axis  at  UNITY,  and  then  its  intersection  with  the  horizontal  plane ,  or  the  plane  of  the  a  and  b 
axis  is  indicated  by  a  line.  For  instance  if  a  given  face  has  the  indices  111  it  is  clear  that 
its  hnear  projection  would  be  a  line  passing  through  la  and  1&,  since  the  face  under  these 
conditions  will  also  pass  through  Ic.    If,  however,  the  indices  of  the  face  are  112  it  will 

only  pass  through  1/2  c  when  it  passes  through  la  and  lb.  In 
order  to  fulfill,  therefore,  the  reqmrements  of  the  linear  projec- 
tion that  the  plane  should  pass  through  Ic  the  indices  must 
be  multiphed  by  two  and  then  imder  these  conditions  the  line 
in  which  the  plane  intercepts  the  horizontal  plane,  or  in  other 
words  the  linear  projection  of  the  face,  will  pass  through  2a  and 
26.  In  the  case  of  a  prism  face  with  the  indices  1 10,  its  linear 
projection  will  be  a  line  having  the  same  direction  as  a  hne  join- 
,  mg  la  and  16  but  passing  through  the  point  of  intersection  of 
these  axes,  since  a  vertical  plane  such  as  a  prism  can  only 
pass  through  Ic  when  it  also  includes  the  c  axis  and  so  must 
nave  its  linear  projection  pass  through  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  three  axes. 

When  it  is  desired  to  find  the  direction  of  an  edge  made  by  the 
meeting  of  any  two  faces,  the  lines  representing  the  linear  projec- 
tion of  the  faces  are  first  drawn,  and  the  point  where  they  inter- 
sect is  noted.  Thus  a  point  common  to  both  faces  is  deter- 
mined, which  is  located  in  the  plane  of  the  a  and  b  axes.  A 
secona  point  common  to  the  two  faces  is  unity  on  the  vertical 
axis,  and  a  line  from  this  point  to  where  the  lines  of  the  linear 
projection  intersect  gives  the  desired  direction. 

A  simple  illustration,  chosen  from  the  orthorhombic  system, 
will  serve  to  show  how  the  linear  projection  may  be  employed 
in  drawing.  The  example  is  a  combination  of  barite,  such  as 
is  shown  in  figure  1037.     The  axial  ratio  of  barite  is  as  follows: 

a  :  6  :  c  =  0'8162  :  1  :  1-3136 
The  forms  shown  in  the  figure  and  the  symbols  are,  baJse  c  (001), 
prism  m  (110),  brachydome  o  (Oil)  and  macrodome  d  (IC^). 

Figure   1038  represents  the  details   of  construction  of  the 
orthographic  and  clinographic  projections  shown  in  fi^re  1037. 
On  the  orthographic  axes  the  axial  lengths  a  and  b  are  located,  the  vertical  axis  c  being 
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foreshortened  to  a  point  at  the  center.  On  the  clinographic  axes,  centered  at  O,  the  ends 
of  the  axes  a  ana  b  are  located  by  dropping  perpendiculars  from  corresponding  points 
above,  and  the  length  of  the  vertical  axis  1*316  is  laid  off  above  and  b^low  0  by  means 
of  the  scale  of  decimal  parts,  at'  points  marked  1  and  —  i  in  the  figure.  The  lines  of 
the  linear  projection  needed  for  the  two  sets  of  axes  are  as  follows:  For  the  brachydome 
o.  Oil,  the  lines  xz  and  xV,  through  b  parallel  to  the  a  axis  :    For  the  macrodome  d,  102 

1<»8 


(2a  :oo  b  :  c),  the  lines  xy  and  x'y',  through  2a  parallel  to  the  b  axis:  The  prism  m  (110) 
is  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  hence  in  order  that  such  a  plane  shall  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions of  the  linear  projection  and  pass  through  unity  on  the  vertical  axis^  it  must  be 
considered  as  shifted  (without  change  of  direction)  until  it  passes  through  the  center: 
Its  linear  projection  therefore  is  represented  by  the  lines  yz  and  y'z\  paraUel  to  the 
directions  la  to  16  on  the  two  sets  ox  axes.  Since  a  linear  projection  is  made  on  the 
plane  of  the  a  and  6  axes,  the  intersection  of  any  face  with  the  base  (001)  has  the  same 
airection  as  the  line  representing  its  linear  projection.  It  is  well  to  note  that  the  inter- 
sections x^  y  and  z  and  x',  y'  and  z'  are  in  vertical  alignment  with  one  another. 

Concerning  the  drawing  of  figure  1038,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  proportion  the  general 
outline  of  the  barite  crystal  in  orthographic  projection.  The  direction  of  the  edce  between 
dy  102,  and  o,  Oil,  is  determined  by  findine  the  point  x,  where  the  lines  of  the  linear  pro- 
jection of  d  and  o  intersect,  and  drawing  the  edge  parallel  to  the  direction  from  x  to  the 
center  c.  The  intersection  of  the  prism  w,  110,  witii  d  and  o  is  a  straight  line,  parallel  to 
the  direction  la  to  1&  or  y  to  z.  To  construct  the  clino  raphic  figure,  at  some  convenient 
point  beneath  the  axes  the  horizontal  middle  edges  of  the  crystal  may  be  drawn  parallel 
to  the  a  and  b  axes,  .their  lengths  and  intersections  being  determined  by  carrying^  down 
perpendiculars  from  the  orthographic  projection  above.     The  intersection  between  cf, 
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102,  and  o,  Oil,  is  determined  by  finding  the  point  x'  of  the  linear  projection  and  drawing 
the  edge  parallel  to  the  direction  from  x'  to  1  (unity)  on  the  vertical  axis,  while  the  corre- 
sponding direction  below  is  parallel  to  the  direction  x'  to  —  7.  The  size  of  the  prism  m, 
110,  and  its  intersections  witn  d  and  o  may  all  be  determined  by  carrying  down  perpendicu- 
lars from  the  orthographic  projection  above,  but  it  is  well  to  control  the  directions  by 
means  of  the  linear  projection:  The  edffes  between  m,  110,  and  d,  102;  and  m,  110,  and 
o.  Oil,  are  parallel  respectively  to  the  oirections  y'  to  i  and  z*  to  1,  Having  completed 
a  figure,  a  copy  free  from  construction  lines  may  be  had  by  placing  the  drawing  over  a 
dean  sheet  of  paper  and  puncturing  the  intersections  of  all  edges  with  a  need^point: 
An  accurate  tracing  may  then  be  made  on  the  lower  paper. 

Should  it  happen  that  the  linear  projection  made  on  the  plane  of  the  a  and  6  axes  gives 
intersections  far  removed  from  the  center  of  the  figure,  a  linear  projection  may  be  made  on 
the  clinographic  axes  either  on  the  plane  of  the  a  and  c  or  b  and  c  axes,  supposing  that  the 
faces  pass,  respectively,  through  unity  on  the  6  or  the  a  axes. 

Importance  of  an  Orthographic  in  connection  with  a  Clinomphic  Projection.  —  Many 
students,  on  commencing  the  study  of  crystallography,  fail  to  denve  the  benefit  they  should 
from  the  figures  given  m  text-books.  Generally 
clinographic  projections  are  given  almost  exclus- 
ively, with  perhaps  occasional  basal  or  ortho- 
graphic projections,  and  be^ners  find  it  hard 
to  reconcile  many  of  the  figures  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  models  and  crystals  which  they 
are  intended  to  represent.  For  example,  given 
only  the  clinographic  projection  of  barite,  figure 
1037,  it  takes  considerable  training  and  knowledge 
of  the  projection  employed  to  ^ain  from  the  figure 
a  correct  idea  of  the  proportions  of  the  crystal 
which  it  actualhr  represents.  This  may  be  shown 
by  comparing  figures  1037  and  1039,  which  rep- 
resent the  same  crystal,  drawn  one  with  the  a, 
the  other  with  the  b  axis  to  the  front.  It  is 
seen  from  fi^^re  1039  that  the  crystal  is  far  longer  in  the  direction  of  the  a  axis  than  one 
would  imagme  from  insfiection  of  onI>r  the  clinographic  projection  of  figure  1037.     Hie 

front  or  a  axis  is  much  foreshortened  in  clinographic  projection, 
consequentiv  by  the  use  of  only  this  one  kind  of  projection  there 
is  a  two-fold  tendency  to  err;  on  the  one  hand,  m  drawing,  one 
is  inclined  to  represent  those  edges  running  parallel  to  the  a 
axis  bv  lines  which  are  considerably  too  long,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  studying  figures  there  is  a  tendency  to  regard 
them  as  representing  crystals  which  are  too  much  compressed 
in  the  direction  of  the  a  axis.  By  using  orthographic  m  con- 
nection with  clinographic  projections  these  tendencies  are  over- 
come. Having  in  mmd  the  proportions  of  a  certain  crystal,  or 
having  at  hand  a  model,  it  is  easy  to  construct  an  orthographic 
projection  in  which  the  a  and  b  axes  are  reprinted  with  tneir 
true  proportions;  then  the  construction  of  a  clinographic  projec- 
tion of  correct  proportions  follows  as  a  comparatively  simple 
matter.  Without  an  orthographic  projection  it  would  have  been 
a  difficult  task  to  have  constructed  the  clinographic  projection 
of  figure  1039  wth  the  proportions  of  the  intercepts  upon  the 
a  and  b  axes  the  same  as  in  figure  1037,  while  with  the  ortho- 
graphic projection  orientated  as  in  figure  1039  it  was  an  easy 
matter.  A  combination  of  the  two  projections  is  preferable  in 
many  cases  and  from  the  two  figures  a  proper  conception  of 
the  development  of  the  crystal  may  be  had. 

Drawing  of  Twin  Crystals.  —  The  axial  protractor  furnishes  a 
convenient  means  for  plotting  the  axes  of  twin  crystals.  The 
actual  operation  will  diner  with  different  problems  but  the  gen- 
eral methods  are  the  same.  The  two  examples  given  will  illus- 
trate these  methods. 

(1).    To  plot  the  axes  for  the  etaurolite  twin  shown  in  Fig.  IO4O. 
In  this  case   the   twinning    plane   is  parallel    to   the  crystal 
face  ^S  which  has  the  axial   intercepts   of  -3/2a,  6,  -S/2c. 
For  staurolite,  a  :b  :  c  =  0*473  :  1  :  0'683,  while  the  ^  and  p  angles  of  the  twinning  plane 
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are,  0  =  010  A  230  «  64**  37'  and  p  =  OOT  A  232  =  60**  31'.    To  insure  accuracy  in  ploir 

ting,  the  fuU  lengths  of  the  axes  of  the  protractor  have  been  regarded  as  unity.     The  first 

step  is  to  locate  on  the  clinographic  projection  the  position  of  the  twinning  plane,  232. 

This  is  shown  in  Fig.  1041  as  the  toiangle 

from  -  3/2a  to  &  to  -  3/2c.     The  next  step  is 

I  J  .to   find   the  position  of  the  twinning  axis 

/  ^  ^.  which  wiU  be  normal  to  this  plane.     The 

f        I    'I  ■  11     ■  ■!■ '^  coordinates  of  this  twinning  axis  are  given 

by  the  0  and  p  angles  auoted  abo^vae.  The 
point  p  which  is  54°  37'  back  from  the  pc^ 
to  010  or  b  marks  the  place  where  the  normal 
to  the  prism  face  230  would  emerge  from  the 
sphere.  The  normal  to  232,  which  is  the 
twinning  axis  wiU  emerge  on  the  meridian 
that  runs  through  the  point  p  and  at  such  a 
distance  below  it  that  it  will  make  the  an^ 
60°  31'  with  the  negative  end  of  the  c  axis. 
Chords  are  drawn  to  p  from  the  points  wh«>e 
the  a  and  h  axes  meet  the  equator  of  the 
sphere  and  then  chords  parallel  to  these  are 
orawn  from  the  points  z,  y  and  z  which  are  in 
each  case  60°  31'  from  the  point  where  the 
negative  end  of  the  c  axis  cuts  the  spherical 
surface.     The   common    meeting  point    of 

these  chords  T  marics  the  place  where  the  twinning  axis  pierces  the  spherical  surface. 

The  next  step  is   to   determine  the  point   t  at  which   the    twinning   axis    cuts    the 

twinning  plane.    The  line  OPp  is  by  construction  at  right  angles  to  the  line  connecting 

-3/2a  and  16.    Therefore  a  vertical  plane  which  is  normal  to  the  twinning  plane  would 

intersect  that  plane  in  the  line  connecting— 3/2c  and  P.    The  twinning  axis  OT  would  tie 

in  this  plane  also.    Consequently  the  point  ty  where  OT  and  -3/2c-P  mtersect  would  lie 

both  on  the  twinning  axis  and  in 

the  twinning  plane.    In  order  to 

make  the  method  of  construction 

clearer  Fig.  1042  is  given.    Here 

the    twinning    axis    is    repeated 

from  Fig.  1041.    The  twin  posi- 
tion of  the  crystal  is  to  be  found 

by  revolving  it  from  its  normal 

petition  through  an  arc  of  180°, 

using  the  twinning  axis  as   the 

axis    of   revolution.      This    will 

turn  the  twinning  plane   about 

upon  the  point  f  as  a  pivot  and 

so  transpos?  the  points  -3/2a,  b 

and  -3/2c  to  points  equidistant 

from  it  in  an  opposite  position. 

By  drawing  lines  throu^  (  and 

laying  off  equal  distances  beyond 

that  point  the  new  points  -3/2^1, 

B  and  -3/2C  will  be  obtained. 

These  points  lie  upon  the  three 

axes  in  their  twin  position  and  so 

determine  their  directions. 
The  plotting  of  the  twin  axes 

in  the  top  view  follows  similar 

methods.    In  order  to  make  the 

construction     learer  a    separate 

figur^  Fig.  1043,  is  given.    The 

line  0-<  is  laid  off  at  an  angle  of 

54°  37'  to  the  b  axis.    Upon  this 

Une  the  point  t  is  found  by  projection  upward  from  the  clinographic  view  below.    This 

point  t  then  becomes  the  point  around  which  the  axes  are  revolved  180°  to  their  twin 

positions.    The  figure  shows  clearly  the  methods  of  construction  and  the  directions  of 

the  axes  for  the  twin. 
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Upon  the  twin  axes  found  in  this  way  the  portion  of  the  cr^tal  in  twin  position  is  drawn 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  if  it  was  in  the  normal  position. 

(2).  To  plot  the  axes  for  the  calcUe  twin  shown  in  Fig.  1044,  In  this  case  it  was  desired 
to  represent  a  scalenohedron 
twinned  upon  the  rhombohedron 
/  (0^1)  and  so  drawn  that  the 
twinning  plane  should  be  vertical 
and  have  the  position  of  b  (010)  of 
an  orthorhombic  crystal.  The 
angle  from  c  (001)  to  /  (02^1) 
equals  63°  7'.  In  order  to  make 
the  face  /  vertical,  the  vertical  axis 
must  be  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
26"^  53',  or  the  angle  between  the 
c  axes  of  the  two  individuals  com- 
posing the  twin  would  be  double 
this  or  53"*  46'.  These  relations  are 
shown  in  Fig  1045.  As  indicated 
in  Fig.  1046  the  position  of  these 
axes,  c  and  C  in  the  figure,  are  easily 
obtained  at  inclinations  of  26''  53^ 
by  use  of  the  graduation  of  the 
vertical  ellipse  that  passes  through 
B  and  -B.  The  pomts  X,X'  and 
YjY*  indicate  the  mtersections  with 
this  same  eclipse  of  the  two  planes 
containing  the  at,  Ot  and  at  axes  in 
their  respective  inclined  positions, 
the  angles  -BX,  BX\  and  BY  and 

-B  Y'  being  in  each  case  equal  to  26°  53'.    In  order  to  have  the  twinning  plane  occupy  a  posi- 
tion parallel  to  the  010  plane  of  an  orthorhombic  crystal  it  is  necessary  to  revolve  the  axes  so 
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that  one  of  the  a  hexagonal  axes  shall  coincide  with  the  position  of  the  a  axis  of  the  orthor^ 
hombic  system,  a^  -<i3,  at  in  Fig.  1046.  The  two  other  hexagonal  axes  corresponding  to  the 
axis  e  must  therefore  lie  in  a  plane  which  includes  -aa,  at  and  thepoints  X  and  AT'  and  have 
such  positions  that  they  will  make  angles  of  60°  with  -m,  os.    Tne  construction  necessary 
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to  determine  the  ends  of  these  axes  is  as  follows:  Draw  the  two  chords  lettered  x-x' 
through  points  that  are  60°  from  -at  and  as  and  parallel  to  the  direction  of  a  chord  that 
would  pass  through  -B  and  X.  In  a  similar  way  draw  the  two  chords  y-y'  through  the 
second  pair  of  points  that  are  60°  from  -at  and  ot,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  a  chord  that 
would  pass  through  the  points  B  and  X.  The  intersections  of  these  two  sets  of  chords 
determme  the  points  ai  and  -ot  which  are  the  ends  of  these  respective  axes.  The  hexagon 
shown  in  the  figure  connects  the  ends  of  the  Oi,  ot  and  oi  axes  that  he  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  c.  The  set  of  axes  that  belong  to  the  axis  C  are  to  be  found  in  a  similar  way. 
The  length  of  the  vertical  axis  is  to  be  obtained  by  multiplying  Uiat  of  calcite,  c  —  0*854. 
by  three  and  layine  off  on  the  vertical  line  the  length  obtained  or  2*562.  This  is  transferrea 
to  the  twin  axis  c  By  drawing  the  line  p'-p'  parallel  to  the  line  p-p.  The  desired  figure  of 
the  calcite  twin  is  to  be  drawn  upon  these  two  sets  of  inclined  axes. 

Drawing  Crtbtals  bt  use  of  the  Stereographic  and  Gnomonic 

PROJECnONB 

The  following  explanation  of  the  methods  of  drawing  crystals  from  the  projections  of 
their  forms  has  oeen  taken  with  only  minor  modifications  from  Penfield's  description.* 

1.  Use  of  the  Stereographic  Projection 

In  explaining  the  method,  a  general  example  has  been  chosen;  the  construction  of  a 
drawing  of  a  crystal  of  axinito,  of  the  triclinic  system.  Figure  1047A  represents  a  stereo- 
graphic projection  of  the  ordmary  forms  of  axinite,  m  (110),  a  (100),  M  (lIO),  p  (111), 
r  (ill)  and  8  (201).  As  shown  by  the  figure,  the  first  meridiaiif  locating  the  position  of  010, 
has  b^en  chosen  at  20°  from  the  horizontal  direction  SS'. 

Figure  1047B  is  a  plarif  or  an  orthographic  projection  of  an  axinite  crystal,  as  it  appears 
when  looked  at  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis.  It  may  be  derived  from  tiie  stereo- 
graphic projection  in  a  simple  manner,  as  follows:  —  The  direction  of  the  parallel  edges 
made  by  the  intersections  or  the  faces  in  the  zone  m,  s,  r,  m'.  A,  is  parallel  to  a  tangent  at 
either  m  or  m',  and  this  direction  may  be  had  most  easily  by  laying  a  straight  edge  from 
m  to  m'  and,  by  means  of  a  90°  triangle,  transposing  the  direction  to  B,  as  shown  by  the 
construction. 

The  construction  of  C,  which  may  be  called  a  paraUet-perspective  view,  mav  next  be 
explained:  It  is  not  a  clinographic  projection  like  the  usual  crystal  drawings  from  axes, 
but  an  orthographic  projection,  maae  on  a  plane  intersecting  the  sphere,  r^resented  by 
the  stereographic  projection,  A^  along  the  great  circle  SES';  the  distance  aC  being  10  . 
Hie  plane  on  whicn  a  drawing  is  to  be  made  mav,  of  course,  have  any  desired  inclination 
or  position,  but  bv  making  the  distance  CE  equal  10°  and  taking  the  first  meridian  at  20° 
from  S,  almost  the  same  effects  of  plan  and  parallel  perspective  are  produced  as  in  the 
conventional  method  of  drawing  from  axes,  where  the  eye  is  raised  9°  28'  and  the  crystal 
turned  18°  26'. 

The  easiest  way  to  explain  the  construction  of  C  from  A  is  to  ima^e  the  sphere,  repre- 
sented by  the  stereographic  projection,  as  revolved  80°  about  an  axis  joining  S  ana  S\  or 
until  the  great  circle  SES'  becomes  horizontal.  After  such  a  revolution,  the  stereo^^phic 
projection  shown  in  A  would  appear  as  in  D,  and  the  parallel-perspective  drawmg,  E, 
could  then  be  derived  from  D  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  B  was  derived  from  A.  This 
is,  for  example,  because  the  great  circle  through  m,  s  and  r,  D,  intersects  the  graduated 
circle  at  x,  where  the  pole  of  a  vertical  plane  in  the  same  zone  would  fall,  provided  one 
were  present;  hence  the  intersection  of  such  a  surface  with  the  horizontal  plane,  and,  con- 
sequentiy,  the  direction  of  the  edges  of  the  zone,  would  be  parallel  to  a  tangent  at  x:  In 
other  words,  E  is  a  plan  of  a  crystal  in  the  position  represented  by  the  stereographic  pro- 
jection, D.  Although  not  a  difiScult  matter  to  transpose  the  poles  of  a  stereographic 
projection  so  as  to  derive  D  from  A,  it  takes  both  time  and  skill  to  do  the  work  with  ac- 
curacy, and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  go  through  the  operation.  To  find  tiie  direction 
of  the  edges  of  any  zone  in  C,  for  example  msr^  note  first  in  A  the  point  x,  where  the  great 
circles  m  s  r  and  SES'  cross.  During  the  supposed  revolution  of  80°  about  the  axis  SS', 
the  pole  X  follows  the  arc  of  a  small  circle  and  falls  finally  at  x'  (the  same  position  as  z  of 
D)  and  a  line  at  right  angles  to  a  diameter  through  x',  as  shown  bv  the  construction,  is 
the  desired  direction  for  C.  Similarly  for  the  zones  pr^  MrM'  and,  MspM',  their  inter- 
sections with  SES'  at.  U7,  y  and  z  are  transposed  by  the  revolution  of  80°  to  w',  f/  and  r'. 
The  transposition  of  the  poles  w,  x,  y  and  z,  A,  to  w*j  x',  y*  and  z*  may  easily  be  accomplislied 
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in  the  following  wajrs:  —  (1)  By  means  of  the  Penfield  transparent,  small-ciTcle  pro- 
tractor (Fig.  68,  p.  39)  the  distances  of  to,  x,  y  and  z  from  either  S  or  S'  may  be  deter- 
mined and  the  corresponding  number  of  degrees  counted  off  on  the  graduated  drde.    (2) 

1047 


Development  of  a  plan  and  parallel-perspective  figure  of  axinite,  triclinic  system 

from  a  stereographic  projection  (after  Penfield) 

Find  first  the  pole  P  of  the  great  circle  SES\  where  P  is  90*"  from  E  or  80""  from  C,  and 
is  located  by  means  of  a  stereographic  scale  or  protractor  (Fig.  62,  p.  35) :  A  straight  line 
drawn  through  P  and  x  will  so  intersect  the  graduated  circle  at  x',  that  S'x  and  SV  are 
equal  in  degrees.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  easily  comprehended  from  A,  but  if  it  is  im- 
agined that  the  projection  is  revolved  90^  about  an  axis  i4  A',  so  as  to  brin^  S'  at  the  center, 
the  important  poles  and  great  circles  to  be  considered  will  apnsar  as  in  figure  1048,  where 
P  and  C  are  the  poles,  respectively,  of  the  great  circles  ES'E'  and  AS'A\  and  x  is  41}^ 
from  S'  as  in  figure  1047 A.  It  is  evident  from  the  symmetry  of  figure  1048  that  a  plane 
surface  touching  at  C,  P  and  x  will  so  intersect  the  great  circle  AS' A'  that  the  distances 
S'x  and  S'x'  are  equal.  Now  a  plane  passing  through  C,  P,  x  and  if,  if  extended,  would 
intersect  the  sphere  as  a  small  circle,  shown  in  the  figure,  but  since  this  circle  passes  throuc^ 
C,  which  in  ngure  1047 A  is  the  pole  of  the  stereographic  projecticui  (antipodal  to  C),  it 
will  be  projected  in  figure  A  as  a  straight  line,  drawn  through  P  ana  x,  since  the  interaeo- 
tions  upon  the  plane  of  projection  of  all  planes  that  pass  through  the  point  of  vision  of  the 
projection  will  appear  as  straight  lines.     (3)  In  figure  1048  B  is  located  midway  between  E 
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and  A*,  BS'B'  is  a  great  circle,  and  W^  40°  from  C,  is  its  pole:  It  is  now  evident  from  the 
svmmetrv  of  the  figure  that  a  great  circle  through  W  and  x  so  intersects  the  great  circle 
AS'A't  that  the  distances  S'x  and  S'xf  are  equal.    Transferring  the  foregoing  relations 

to  figure  1047A,  W,  40''  from  C,  is  the  pole  of  the 
great  circle  SBS\  and  a  great  circle  drawn 
through  W  and  x  tails  at  x'.  However,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  draw  the  |;reat  circle  through  W 
and  X  to  locate  the  pomt  x'  on  the  graduated 
circle:  By  centering  the  Penfield  transparent 
great  circle  protractor,  (Fig.  67,  p.  39)  at  C,  and 
turning  it  so  that  W  and  x  fall  on  tiie  same  great 
circle,  the  point  x  may  be  transposed  to  x',  and 
other  points,  w\  y'  and  z',  would  be  foimd  in 
like  manner. 

The  three  foregoing  methods  of  transposing  x 
to  x',  2  to  2',  etc.,  are  about  equally  simple,  and 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  supplied  with 
transparent  stereographic  protractors,  and 
having  the  poles  of  a  crystal  plotted  in  stereo- 
graphic  projection,  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw 
the  great  circle  SES'  and  to  locate  one  point, 
either  W  or  P,  in  order  to  find  the  directions 
needed  for  a  parallel-perspective  drawing,  cor- 
responding to  figure  1047C.  Thus,  with  only  a 
great  circle  protractor,  the  great  circle  through 
die  poles  of  any  sone  may  be  traced,  and  its 
intersection  with  SES'  noted  and  spaced  off  with  dividers  from  either  S  or  S'\  then 
the  gr^eat  circle  through  the  intersection  lust  found  and  W  is  determined,  and  where 
it  falls  on  the  divided  circle  noted,  when  the  desired  direction  may  be  had  by  means  of 
a  straight  edge  and  90°  triangle,  as  already  explained. 

2.  Drawing  of  Twin  Crystals  by  Use  of  the  Stereographic  Projection 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  drawing  of  twin  crvstals  can  be  most  advantageously 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  stereographic  projection  of  their  forms.  It  is  only  necessary 
first  to  prepare  a  projection  showing  the  poles  of  the  faces  in  the  normal  and  twin  po- 
sitions and  then  follow  the  methods  outlined  above.  The  preparation  of  the  desired  pro- 
jection may,  however,  need  some  explanation.  An  illustrative  example  is  given  below 
taken  from  an  article  by  Ford  and  Tillotson  on  some  Bavenno  twins  of  orthoclase.* 

According  to  the  Baveno  law  of  twinning  the  n  (021 )  face  becomes  the  twinning  plane 
and  as  the  angle  c  A  n  —  44°  56  1/2'  the  angle  between  c  and  c'  (twin  position)  becomes 
89**  53'.  For  the  purposes  of  drawing  it  is  quite  accurate  enough  to  assume  that  this 
angle  is  exactly  90**  and  that  aocordind^^  the  r  race  of  the  twin  will  occupy  a  position  paral- 
lel to  that  of  the  b  face  of  the  normal  individual. 

Fig.  1049  shows  the  forms  observed  of  the  crystals  both  in  normal  and  in  twin  positions, 
the  faces  in  twin  position  being  indicated  by  open  circles  and  a  prime  mark  (')  after  their 
respective  letters,  while  the  zones  in  twin  position  are  drawn  in  dashed  lines.  Starting 
out  with  the  forms  in  normal  position,  the  first  face  to  transpose  is  the  base  c.  This  form, 
from  the  law  of  the  twinning,  will  be  transposed  to  c'  where  it  occupies  the  same  position 
as  &  of  the  normal  individual,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  6  itself  in  being  transposed  will 
come  to  h'  at  the  point  where  the  normal  c  is  located. 

In  turning  therefore  the  crystal  to  the  left  from  normal  to  twin  position,  the  fades  c 
and  b  travel  along  the  great  circle  I  through  an  arc  of  90**  imtil  they  reach  their  respectiioe 
twin  positions.  We  have,  in  other  words,  revolved  the  crystal  90**  to  the  left  about  an  axis 
which  is  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  zone  I.  The  pole  of  this  axis  is  located  on  the  stereo- 
graphic projection  at  90**  from  the  great  circle  I  and  falls  on  the  straight  line  II,  another 
great  circle  which  intersects  zone  I  at  right  angles.  This  pole  P  is  readily  located  by  the 
stereographic  protractor  on  the  great  circle  II  at  90**  from  c.  The  problem  then  is  to  re- 
volve the  poles  of  the  faces  from  their  normal  positions  about  the  point  P  to  the  left  and 
throu^  an  arc  of  90"*  in  each  case. 

During  the  revolution  the  poles  of  the  n  faces  remain  on  the  great  circle  I  and  as  the 
angle  n  A  n  =  90°,  the  location  of  their  poles  when  in  twin  position  is  identical  with  that  of 
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the  noimal  position  and  W  falls  on  top  of  n.  We  can  now  transixise  the  great  circle  II  from 
its  normal  to  its  twin  position,  since  P  remains  stationary  during  the  revolution  and  we 
have  determined  the  twin  position  of  c.    The  dashed  arc  tV  gives  the  twin  position  of  the 

1049 


great  circle  II.  The  twin  position  of  v  must  lie  on  arc  IV  and  can  be  readily  located  at  j^, 
the  intersection  of  arc  II'  with  a  small  circle  about  P  having  the  radius  P  Ay.  It  is  now 
possible  to  construct  the  arc  of  the  zone  III  in  its  transposed  position  III',  for  we  have  two 
of  the  points,  j/  and  n'  of  the  latter,  already  located.  By  the  aid  of  the  Penfield  transparent 
great  circle  protractor  the  position  of  the  arc  of  the  great  circle  on  which  these  two  points 
lie  can  be  determined.  On  this  arc,  III',  o'  and  m'  must  also  lie.  Their  positions  are  most 
easily  determined  by  drawing  arcs  of  small  circles  about  6'  with  the  required  radii,  6  A  o 
=  63**  8',  6  A  m  =  59**  22  1/2'  and  the  points  at  which  they  intersect  arc  III'  locate  the 
position  of  the  poles  o'  and  m'.  At  the  same  time  the  corresponding  points  on  IV'  may  be 
located,  it  being  noted  that  IV'  and  III  are  the  same  arc.  But  one  other  form  remains 
to  be  transposed,  the  prism  z.  We  have  already  b'  and  m'  located  and  it  is  a  simple  matter 
with  the  aid  of  the  great  circle  protractor  to  determine  the  position  of  the  great  circle 
upon  which  they  lie.  Then  a  small  circle  about  6'  with  the  proper  radius,  & Ae  —  29"*  24', 
determines  at  once  by  its  intersections  with  this  arc  the  position  of  the  poles  of  the  z  faces. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  it  should  be  desired  to  make  use  of  the  methods  of  the 
gnonomic  projection  for  the  drawing  of  the  figures  as  described  below,  the  stereographic 
projection  of  the  forms  may  be  readily  transformed  into  a  gnomonic  projection  by  doubling 
the  angular  distance  from  the  center  of  the  projection  to  each  pole  by  the  use  of  the  stereo- 
graphic  protractor,  Fig.  62,  p.  35. 

3.  Use  of  the  Gnomonic  Projection 

As  an  illustration,  the  method  of  drawing  a  simple  combination  of  barite  has  been  chosen. 
The  forms  shown  in  figure  1050  are  c  (001),  m  (110),  o  (Oil)  and  d  (102).  The  location 
of  the  poles  in  the  gnomonic  projection  is  shown  in  A,  where,  as  in  figure  1047A.  the  first 
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meridian  is  taken  at  20°  from  the  horizontal  direction  SS\  The  poles  of  the  prism  m  and 
the  locations  of  S  and  S'  (compare  figure  1047A)  fall  in  the  gnomonic  projection  at  infinity. 
In  any  plan,  such  as  figure  1050B,  the  direction  of  an  edge  made  by  the  meeting  of  two  faces 

lOBO 


is  at  right  angles  to  a  line  joining  the  poles  of  the  faces,  shown  in  figures  A  and  B  by  the  di- 
rection at  90**  to  the  line  joining  w"  and  c. 

The  parallel-perspective  view,  1050C,  is  an  orthographic  projection  (compare  figures 
1047A  and  C)  drawn  on  a  plane  passing  through  S  and  S\  and  intersecting  the  sphere  on 
which  the  gnomonic  projection  is  based  as  a  ^reat  circle  passing  through  B^  figure  1050A, 
and  drawn  parallel  to  SS\  the  distance  cE  bemg  10°:  This  great  circle  is  called  by  Gold- 
Schmidt  the  LeiUinie.  To  find  such  intersections  as  between  m'"  and  c,  and  m  and  d, 
figure  C|  note,  as  in  figure  1047A,  where  the  great  circles  through  the  poles  of  the  faces 
intersect  the  LeiUinie;  thus,  the  one  through  m'"  and  c  at  x,  and  that  through  m  and  d 
(through  d  parallel  to  m  m",  since  m  and  m"  are  at  infinity)  at  y.  Next  imagine  the  points 
X  and  y  transposed  as  in  fi^re  1047A  to  x'  and  y\  which  (atter  points,  however,  are  located 
at  infinity:  This  transposition  is  done  by  locating  first  the  so-called  Winkdpunkt,  Wy  of 
Goldschmidt,  40°  from  c  in  figure  1050A,  and  as  in  figure  1047 A,  90°  from  a  point  B,  which 
is  an  eoual  number  of  degrees  from  E  and  A'  (compare  figure  1048).  Of  the  three  methods 
given  above  for  transposing  x  and  ytox^  and  ir^,  the  third  may  be  easily  appUed  in  the  gnom- 
onic projection.  Great  circles,  or  straight  fines,  through  W  and  x  ana  W  and  y,  figure 
1050A,  if  continued  to  infinitv,  would  determine  x'  and  y*,  which  is  accomplished  by  draw- 
ing lines  parallel  to  Wx  and  Wy  through  the  center.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
draw  the  lines  Wx  and  Wy,  nor  the  parallel  lines  through  the  center;  all  that  is  needed  to 
find  the  directions  of  the  edges  m'"  A  c  and  m  A  d  is  to  lay  a  straight  edge  from  W  to  x,  re- 
spectively W  to  yt  and  with  a  90°  triangle  transpose  the  directions  to  C,  as  indicated  in 
the  drawings.  The  principles  are  exactly  the  same  as  worked  out  for  the  interrelations 
of  figures  1047 A  and  C.  As  in  the  case  of  the  stereographic  projection,  it  is  evident  that, 
given  the  poles  of  a  crystal  plotted  in  the  gnomonic  projection,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
draw  only  one  line,  the  Leitliniej  and  to  locate  one  pomt,  the  Winkdpunkt^  IF,  in  order  to 
find  all  possible  directions  for  a  plan  and  parallel-perspective  views,  corresponding  to 
figures  1050B  and  C. 
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TABLES  USEFUL  IN  THE  DETERMINATION 

OF  MINERALS 


This  Ai^Kndiz  oontams  a  series  of  tables,  more  or  less  complete,  of  minerals  arranged 
according  to  chonical  composition  or  to  certain  prominent  aystaUographic  or  physical 
characters.  These,  it  is  belieyedf  will  be  of  service  not  only  to  the  student,  but  also  to 
the  skilled  mineralogist. 

The  type  used  in  the  printing  of  the  mineral  names  indicates  their  relative  importance. 
Table  I  is  a  complete  liA  of  the  species  nam^  in  this  book  arranged  first  according  to  the 
prominent  basic  elements  which  they  contain  and  secondly  accordmg  to  their  add  radicals. 
Table  11  is  of  Minerals  arranged  according  to  their  System  of  Cr>'staIlixation.  The  other 
tables  make  no  claim  to  completeness,  being  limited  often  to  common  and  important 
species. 

For  an  exhaustive  system  of  Determinative  Tables  based  particularly  upon  blowpipe 
and  chemical  characters,  the  student  is  r^erred  to  the  work  ot  Professors  Brush  and  Pen- 
field,  noentioned  on  p.  330. 


TABLE  I.    MINERALS  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO 

CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION 

The  following  lists  include  all  definitely  described  mineral  species  arranged  first  according 
to  their  important  basic  elements  and  secondly  according  to  their  acid  radicals.  If  a 
given  minend  contains  two  or  more  prominent  bases  its  name  is  repeated  in  all  the  ap- 
propriate sections.  « 

ALUMINIUM 

Note:  —  Aluminium  is  of  such  common  occurrence  among  the  silicate  minerals  tnat 
it  is  impracticable  to  list  all  of  these  minerals  that  contain  it.  Therefore  only  those  sili- 
cates which  are  essentially  aluminium  minerals  are  included  in  the  following  list. 

Chliwalluminite,  AICU.6H2O. 

Crtoute,  NasAIF«. 

Koenenite,  Al,Mg,  oxychloride. 

Fluellite,  AlF^H^O. 

Proeopite,  CaF,.2Al(F,OH),. 

Pachnolite,  Thomsenohte,  NaF.CaFt.AlFt. 

Geaikflutite,  CaF,.Al(F,OH)a.H,0. 

Ralstonite,  (Na,,MK)F,.3Al(F,OH),.2H/). 

Crecdite,  2CaF,.2Ar(F,OH)^CaS04.2H,0. 

Comnditnif  AIzOs. 

Spinelf  MgOAlsOa. 

Hercynite,  FeO.AliOi. 

Gahnite,  ZnO.Al^Oi. 

Chrysoberyl,  BeO.AliOt. 

Uhhgite,  Ca(Ti,Zr;0».Al  (Ti,Al)Oi. 

DiASPORK,  AJiOt-HsO. 

Batudte,  AhO».2HsO. 


GiBBsrrE,  AlzOs-SHzO. 
Hydrotalcitc,  Al(OH),.3Mg(OH),.3H,0. 
Shanyavskite.  AlsOs.4HtO. 
Dundasite,  Pb(A10),(C0,),. 
Dawsonite,  Na,Al(CO,),.2Al(OH),. 
Zunyite,  (Al(OH,F,Cl),)»Al,Si/)u. 
TopM,  [Al(F,OH)l,Si04. 
Andalusite,  AlsSiO». 

SlLUMANTTE,  AlsSiOft. 

Cyanite,  Al^SiOs. 

Dumortierite,  8Al20i.B,Oi.6SiOi.H^. 

StauroUtc,  (A10)4(A10H)Fe(Si04)i. 

Kaolinite,  H4AltSiiO». 

Faratsihite,  (Al,Fe)iO>.2SiO|.2HiO. 

Halloysite,  H4AlsSitO,.H20. 

Newtonite,  HsAljSiAi.HjO. 

Cimolite,  2AliOt.9SiOs.6HsO. 

Montmorillonite,  HiAl3Si40».nHsO. 
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PYROPHrLLITE,  HiAli(SiOi)f 

AUophane,  Al|Si0..5H^. 
Mehte,  2(AI,Fe)^,.SiO,.8H^. 
CoUynte,  2AW,-SiO,.9H,0. 
Schratterite,  8AJ^i.3SiO,.30HA 


Floreneite,  Al,Ce,  phosphate. 
Georceixite,  BaO-2Al^.P^,.5H*. 
CrMidallite,  2Ca0.4Al,0,.2P^,.  lOH^O. 
HartUte,  (Sr,Ca)0.2AI,0,.P^i.SO,.6Hrf). 
Dunui^te,  Na(AlF)AsO,. 
Aniblygoaite,  Li{AIF)P04 
Fremontite,  (Na,Li)Al(OH,F)PO,. 
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Cirrolite,  Ca^(PO,),.Al(OH)^ 
Synadelphite,  2(A1,Mii)AsO(.5Md(OH)i. 
Hematolite,  (Al,MD)Ae0..4Mn(0H),. 
Barrandito,  (Al,Fe)P0..2H,0. 
VariHcite,  AlP04.2H^. 
Lucinite,  ALP0,.2H,0, 
Callainite,  AlP0i.2iHA 
Zepharovichite,  AIP0..3Hrf). 
PBlmerite,  HK,A1,(P0,),.7H^. 
Rosi^r^te,  Hydrous,  Al,Pb,Cu,  phosphate. 
WAVEU.1TB,  4AlPO,.2Al(OH),.9Hrf). 
FiBcheriW.  A1P0,.AI(0H),.2!H/). 
Peganite,  AJPO,.Al(OH)..UHiO. 
TTJWjTjoia,  Cu0.3AW,.2P^,.9Hrf>. 
Wardite,  2Al,0,.P,0,.4H/3. 
Sph«rite,  4AIPO,.6AI(OH),. 
Liskeardite,  (Al,Fe)AB0..3(Al,Fe)(OH)^ 

SHiO. 
Evansite.  2A1P0..4A1(0H),.12H,0. 
Co»uleolacUt«,  3AI,O,.2P^..10Hrf>. 
ADoelite,  2AlA.PiO>.3H>0. 
Ber!inile,Trolleit«,Attacolit«lHydroiiB 
MinBsite,  Vashegyite  J  Alphosphates 

Soumanaitfc,  Hydrous,  Al,Na,fluo-phoBphate. 
Childrenit«,2AlPO,.2Fe(OH),.2rf,0. 
Bosphorit«,2AlPO*.2(Mii,Fe)(OH),.2H,0. 
Egueiite,  HydrouH,  Fe,Al,Ca,  phosphate, 
Liroconile,  CiuAl(AsO,)i.3CuAl(OH)i. 

20H,O. 
Henwoodite,  Al,Cu,  hydrouB  phosphate. 
Ceruleite,  Cu0.2A1,0.-Ar,0,.8H,0. 
Kehoite,  Hydrous,  Al,Zn,  phosphate. 
Goyaiile,  CaiAl,,  P^„.9H,0. 
RoBchSrite,(MD,Fe,Ca),Al{OH)(P04),.2H^. 
Svanberdte,   Hydrous  Al,  Ca,   phosphate 

and  sulphate. 
Teremejevite,  AlBOt. 
Rhodiiit«,  A1,K,  borate. 
MiUosevichite,  (Fe.AII,(SO,)i. 
Spangolite,  Cu^CISOio.9H,0. 
AJuraian,  AW,.2S0,. 
Kalinite,  KAl{SO,},.12H^. 
THchcrmigite,  {NH.)AI(S04),.12HA 
Mendozite,  NaA](SO.),.  12H,0. 
Pickeringite,  M^,.AI,(SO.),.22HA 
Halotrichite,  F(§04.Ai,(SO.),.24H^. 
Apjohnite,  MnSO,.Al,(SO*)..24HiO. 


DietriGhite,(Zn,Fe,Mn)SO.,Al,(SO.)H^22^. 

AluDogen,  Al,(SO0i.l8HA 


S'pnisite,  7Fe,O,.Al,O,.10SO,.14H,O. 
umiuite,  A]iO,.S0..9H^. 
Paraluminite,  2AI,O..SO..  10H,O. 
Feisobanyile,  2Al^,-SO,.10H,O. 
Voltaite,  3(K,,Fe)0,2{Al,Fe),0..6SOi.9H,0. 
Alumtb,  K,A1,(OH)„.(SO.)i, 
Lowigite,  K^.3Al,0,.4SOi.9HiO. 
Almeriite,  Na,80,.Al,(SO,),.5AI(0H>,.H^. 
Ettrinpte,  6CaO.Al,0,.3SO,.33H^. 
Zincaluminite,  2ZnSO4.4Zn(0H),.6Al(OH)i. 

5H,0. 
Mellite,  A1>C„0„.18H^. 

ANTIMONY 
NoTZ:  —  The  aDtiraonates  are   not  in- 
cluded in  this  list. 
AUemontite,  SbAsi. 
Native  Antimony, ^b, 
Stibnite,  SbiSi. 
Kermesile,  SbAO. 
Senannontile,  Valen Unite,  SbfOj. 
Cervantite,  sUO,.Sbrf)t. 
Stibiconit*,  H,Sb,0,. 
SUbiotantalite,  (SbO),(Ta,Nb)iO(. 


ARSENIC 
The  arsenates  are  not  included 


Note:- 
in  this  liat. 
Nativk  Arsenic,  As. 
AUemontite,  SbAsi. 
Realgar,  AbS. 
Orpiuent,  AstSi. 
Aneaoprnte,  FeAsS. 
ArsenoUte,  Claudetite,  As/)). 


Witherite,  BaOO,. 


Benitoite,  BaTiSi/)^ 

Leucosphcnite,  Na^Ba(TiO),(SilOl)^ 
Georceixite,  Ba0.2Al^..p!0,.5H^. 
Ferrazite,  3{Ba,Pb)O.2P,O,.8H,0. 
Volborthite,  Cu,Bft,Ca,  vanadate. 
Uranocircite,  Ba(UO,)iPiO,.8Hrf). 
NitTobarite,  Ba(NO,),. 
Baiite,  BaSO.. 
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BERYLLIUM 

Chrysoberyl,  BeAlt04. 

Eu(fidymite.  Epididymite,  HNaBeSiiOg. 

Beryl,  BeaAlsCSiO.).. 

Helvite,  (Be,Mn,Fe)7SU0„S. 
Danalite,  (B€,Fe,Zn,Mn)7SijOuS. 
Phenacite,  B€^i04. 
Trimerite,  (Mn.Ca)tSi04.BeiSi04. 
Euclase,  HBeAlSiOi. 
Gadolinite,  BesFeY^SiiOio. 
B^rtrandite,  HtBe4Si20». 
Beryllonite,  NaBeP04- 
Herderite,  Ca[Be(F,0H)IP04. 
Hambergite,  Bes(OH)BOs. 

BISMUTH 
Native  Bismuth,  Bi. 

BlSMUTUINITE,  BisSs. 

Guanajuatite,  BiiSes. 
Tetradymite,  Bi,(Te,S),. 
Gninlinmte.  Bi4TeS8. 
j€)8gite,  Wenrlite,  bismuth  tellurides. 
Daubreete,  Bi,  oxychloride. 
Bismite,  Bi208- 

Bismutoep&rite,  Bi,(C0s)<.2Bi,0i. 
Bismutite,  Bi2Os.COs.H1O. 
Eulytite,  AKricolite,  Bi4Si|0is. 
Pucherite,  BiV04. 
Atelestite,  HsBisAsOs. 
Walpurgite,  Biio(UOOi(OH)M(As04)4. 
Rhagite.  2BiA804.3Bi(OH)s. 
Arseno-Dismite,  hydrous  Bi  arsenate. 
Mixite,  Hydrous  Cu,  Bi,  arsenate. 
Uranosphffirite,  (BiO)iU207.3H20. 
Montanite,  Bi^>.Te08.2HsO. 
Koechlinite,  BisOs'MoOs. 

BORON 

Note:  —  The  borates  are  not  included  in 
this  list. 

Sassolite,  B(OH)s. 
Cappelenite,  Y,Ba,  boro-silicate. 
Hyalotekite,  (Pb,Ba,Ca)B2(SiO,)„. 
D ANB uarrE,  CaB2  (Si04)2. 
DatoUte,  HCaBSiOs. 
HomiUte,  CaiFeBtSizOio. 
Azinite,  Ca|Al,  boro-sihcate. 
Tourmaline,  complex  boro-silicate. 
Dumortierite,  8Al2O3.B2O3.6SiO2.H2O. 
Serendibite,  10(Ca,Mg)O.5Al2O3.B2O,.6SiO,. 
Manandonite,  H44LiAluB4.Si«Os3. 
Bakerite,  Hydrous  Ca,  boro-silicate. 
Searlesite,  NaB(Si03)2.H20. 
Lttneburgite,  3MgO.B2O3.P2O6.8H2O. 

CADMIUM 

Greenockite,  CdS. 
Cadmiumoxide,  CdO. 
Otavite,  Cd  carbonate. 


CiGSIUM 

PoUucite,  2C8i0.2Al20,.9SiO,.H20. 
Rhodizite,  Al,K,Cs,  borate. 

CALCIUM 

Oldhamitei  CaS. 

Fluorite.  CaFs. 

Hydrqphilite;  CaClj. 

Yttrofluorite.  (Ca,,Y,)F6. 

Nocerite.  2(Ca,Mg)F,.(Ca,Mg)0. 

Tachhydrite,  CaCl2.2MgCl2.12HiO. 

Prosopite,  CaF,.2Al(F.0H),. 

Pachnolite,  Thomsenolite,    NaF.CaF2.AlF1. 

H2O. 
Gearksutite,  CaF2.Al(F,0H),.H,0. 
Creedite,  2CaF,.2Al(F,OH)s.CaS04.2H,0. 
Yttrocerite,  (Y,Er,Ce)F,.5CaF,.HjO. 
UhUgite,  Ca(Ti,Zr)0».Al(Ti,Al)06. 
Calcite,  CaCOi. 
Dolomite,  CaCOi.MgCOs. 
Ankerite,  CaC03.(Mg,Fe,Mn)CO,. 
Aragonite,  CaCOs. 
Bromlite,  (Ba,Ca)CO». 
Barytocalcite,  BaCO,.CaCOt. 
Pansite,  [(Ce,La,Di)F]2Ca(C0,),. 
Pirssonite,  CaCO,.Na2CO«.2H,0. 
Gay-Lussite,  CaCO,.Na,C08.5H20. 
Gajite,  basic,  hydrous,  Ca,  Mg,  carbonate. 
UranothaUite,  2CaC03.U (003)2.  lOHjO. 
liebigite.  Hydrous  Ca,U,  carbonate. 
Voglite,  Hydrous  U,Ca,Cu,  carbonate. 
Mikrite,  HKCajAljCSijO*),. 
Rivaite,  (Ca,Na2)Si20s. 

A^T^f    I  Mixtures  of  NaAlSi.0.  and 
Labradorite)     CaAlaSi^Og. 
Anorthite,  CaAl2Si20g. 
Anemousite,  Na20.2Ca0.3Al20«.9Si02. 
Pyroxene,  Ca,Mg.  etc.,  silicate. 
WoUastonite,  CaSiOs. 
Pbctoute,  HNaCa2(Si08)». 
SchizoUte,  HNa(Ca,Mn)2(SiO,)8. 
Rosenbuschite,  near  pectolite  with  Zr. 
Wohlerite,  Zr-silicate  and  niobate  of  Ca,Na, 
L&venite,  Zr-silicate  of  Mn,Ca. 
Babingtonite,     (Ca,Fe,Mn)Si08    with 

Fe2§i03)3. 
Hiortdahlite,  (Naj.Ca)  (Si,Zr)08. 
Amphibole,  Ca,  Mg,  etc.,  silicate. 
Arfvedsonite,  Na,Ca,Fe,  silicate. 

MehpfS^  )  Na,Be,Ca,  fiuo^cate. 
Custerite,  Ca2(OH,F)Si03. 
Didymolite,  2Ca0.3Al208.9Si02. 
Ganomalite,  Pb4(PbOH)2Ca4(Si,07)8. 
Nasonite,  Pb4(PbCl)2Ca4(Si207)3. 
Margarosanite,  Pb(Ca,Mn)2(Si03)3. 
Hardystonite,  CajZnSijOT. 
Rocblingite,  5(H2CaSi04).2(CaPbS04). 
Haaynite,  Na2Ca(NaS04.Al)Ai2(Si04)3. 
Grossularite,  Ca3Al2(Si04)3. 
Andradite,  Ca8Fe2(Si04)3. 
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UvAROViTB,  Ca,Cr,(SiO,),. 
Schorlomite,  Ca*(Fe,Ti,)|(Si,Ti)0«l. 
Monticellite,  CaMgSiO,. 
Glaucocbroite,  CaMnSiO,. 
Trimerite,  (Mn.Ca)^iO..Be,SiO.. 
ScAPOLiTB  Group,      Mixtures  of 

Ca.Al^i«Ou  aod  Na.Al,Si  A>C1. 
Sarcolitc,  (Ca,Na,).A]|{SiOt}i. 
MelUite,  Na,(Ca,MK)„{AI,Fe),(SiOJ^ 
Cebollite,  H.CaAl^iiOi.. 
Gehlenite,  Ca.Al,Si^,» 
VemiviBOite,  Ca.lAl(OH,F)]Al,(SiO0.. 
Danbiihite,  CaB,(SiO.)i. 
Guarinite,  2(K,Na),0.8Ca0.5(Al,Fe.Ce),CV 

lOSiO.. 


Tbomeonite,  (Na,,Ca)A1^i/)..2)HiO. 
HydrothomBonite,  (H,,Na,,Ca)AIjSW^ 

6H,0. 
Arduinite,  Ca,Na,  leolite. 
Echellite,  (Ca,Na,)0.2Ay3,.3SiO,.4H«0. 
Epideamine,  CNa,,Ca)AI,Si.O,t6Hrf). 
SteLerite,  CaAl,SiA^7H,0. 
Erionite,  HtCaK,Na,Al,SiAT.fiHA. 
Bavenite,  CfuA],(SiO,),.H,0. 
Bityite,  Hydrous,  Ca.AI,  siiicate. 
Margarite,  H,CaAltSi,Ou. 
Seybertit*,  H,(Ma,Ca)iAl»Si,Oi> 
XanthophyUile,  H.(MK,Ca)i,AlnSi.OM. 
Griffithite,    4(Mg,Fe,Ca)0(Al,Fe)^t5SiO^ 

7HA 
Cenoaite,  H4Ca,(Y,Er)/25i^i,. 
Plaaolite,  3CaO.Al,Ofc2(8iO.,CO,).2H^. 
Thaumasite,  CaSiOj.CaCO^CaSOt.lSHiO. 
Spurrite,  2Ca^iO,.CaCOk 
Uranophane,  Ca0.2U04.2SiO,.8H^. 
Bakente,  Uydrous  Ca  boro-ailicate. 
TiNANm:,  CaTiSiOt 
Molengraafite,  Ca,Na,  titaiio-alicat«. 
Keilhauite,  Ca,Al,Fe,V,  titaDo-eilicate. 
Joaquinite,  Ca^e,  titano-eilicate. 
Perovskite,  CaTiOj. 
Dyganalyte,  Ca,Fe,  titaoo-niobate. 
PjTochlore,  Ca,Ce,  niobate. 
Koppite,  Ca,0,iuobate 


Grothine,  Ca,AL  silicate. 
Aloisite,  Fe,Ca,MK,Na,  silicate. 
Inesite,  H,(Mii,Ca).Si<Oi,.3HiO. 
Hillebrandite,  Ca,SiO..H^. 
Creatmoreite,  4H,CaSiOi.3HiO. 
Riveraideite,  2Ca8iOi.HiO. 
Lotrite,3(Ca,MK)0.2(Al,Fe),0,.4SiOi.2H,0 
Okenite,  H,CaSi,0,.H,0. 
Gyrolite,  H^a.Si/>..H,0. 
Apophtujte,  H,KCa,(SiO.)t4!H^. 
PtUolite,  (Ca,K,,Na,)Al,SiidOM.5H,0. 
Mordemte,  (CajK.,Nat)AJiSiioOu-20H^. 
Hbulandite,  H.CaAl,(SiO,)t3H,0. 
Brewsterite,  H.(Sr,Ba,Ca)Al,(Si0.)..3H,O. 
Epiatilbite,  H,CaAl,(8iO,)..3HiO. 
Wetlsite,  (Ba,Ca,K>)AliSi.0.b3H^. 
PhilUpsite,  (K,,Ca)Al,SijOi,.4iHA 
Sfflbito,  (Na,,Ca)Al^i^i,.6H,0. 
Flokite,  H,(Ca,Na,)Al,Si/)a.2H,0. 
Giamondite,  CaAl,Sii08.4H^. 
Laumontite,  H,CaAl^i,0,..2H^. 
Laubanite,  CarAl)Si>0ii.6n^. 
Chabazttb,  (Ca,Nai)AliSiiO„.6H,0. 
GmeUnite,  (Na,,Ca)AUSi^,,.8H,0. 
Levynile,  CaA!^irf),».5H,0. 
Faiuasite,  H^a,CaAU8itoOB.18H>0. 
Scolecite,  Ca(A10H),(SiO,)..2H:0. 
Mesolite,  NaiAl^i/),o.2Hrf)+2[CaAI,Si^,„ 

3H^1. 
Gonnardite,  (Ca,Nai)tAl,SiA(.SjH,0. 


(itujj.uau. 
Svabite,  Ca  arsenate. 
Spodioaite,  (CaF)CaPO.. 
Adeiite  (MgOHjCaAsO,. 
Tilaaite  (MgF)CaABO*. 
HerderiU.  Ca!Be(F,OH)]PO.. 
Jeiekite,  Na,CaA](A10)(F,OH}i(PO,V 
Crandftllite,  2CaO.4Al,O..2P,O^10H,O. 
Laproixite,  Na,{Ca,Mn),Al,(F.OH)J'iO,* 

2H^. 
Calciovolborthite,  (Cu,Ca},V,0..(Cu,C«) 

(OH),. 
TaviBtockite,  CaJ'A.2Al(OH)i. 
Cirrolite,  Ca^I(POi),.Al(OH),. 
ArBeniosideritc,  Ca,Fe(A80.)..3Fe(OH)^ 
Retiiau,  Y,Mii,Ca,  arsenate. 
Arsenioplcite,  (Mn,Ca),(Mn,Fe),(OH), 

(AsO.),. 
Collophanite,  CaJ'^,.HiO. 
PyrophoephorJte,  Mg,PA.4{CaJ'/V 

Ca,P,0,). 
Roselite,  (Ca,Co,Mg)»Aa,CV2H/). 
Brandite,  Ca,MnAB^a.2HiO. 
Fairfieldit«,  Ca,MnPtO,.2H:0. 
Messelite,  (Ca,Fe),P,O,.2)H,0. 
Anapaite,  (Ca,Fe)J',(X4H,0. 
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Picrophamiaoolite,  (Ca,Mg)Aa^Ot.6HdO. 
Churchite,  Hydrous  Ca,Ce,  phos^ate. 
Femandinite,  CftO.V]0«.5vA.14H^. 
FasocMte,  2Ca0.3V«Ok.llHsO. 
Pintadoite,  2CaO.VsQi.9HiO. 
Pharmaootite,  HCaA^«.2H/>. 
Haiding^te,  HCaAsO«.H^. 
Wapplerite,  HCaAaO«.3iH^. 
Bnishite,  HCaPO«.2H«0. 
Martiiiite,  HsCa«(P04)«.)H/). 

tehS^ttite  }C.0.3V/).9H^. 
Isoclasite,  CaJ'iOi.Ca(OH),.4H^. 
Conichalcite,  (Cu,Ca)»AjBsOt.(Cu,Ca)(OH),. 
'JHiO. 

Volborthite,  Cu^BayCa,  Tanadate. 
Macapilite,  Ca^es(A90«)4.2FeO(OH).5H,0. 
Yukonite,  (Ca,,Fe,"')(Afl04),.2Fe(OH),. 

5H/>. 
Calcioferrite,  Ca«Fes(F04)«.Fe(0H)».8H,0. 
Bonckite,  CaJFe,(P04)4.12Fe(0H),.6H,0. 
£g;ueiite,  Hydrous  Fe,Al,Ca,  phosphate. 
Goyazite,  Ca«Ali«PsOxs.9H20. 
RoschMte,  (Mn,Fe,Ca),Al(OH)(PO«)s. 

2H^. 

eSte  }Ca(UO,).Ps0..8H/). 

Uianospinite,  Ca(U0i)iAs90».8H20. 
Tyuyamunite,  Ca0.2UOi.V\0».4HiO. 
Romeite,  CaSbs04. 
Lewisite^  5Ca0.2TiOt.38btO». 
Mauseliite,  Pb,Ca,  titano-antimonate. 
Podolite,  3Caa(P04)..CaCO,. 
Svanbergite,  Hydrous  Al,Ca,  phosphate  and 

sulphate. 
Nitrocaldte,  Ca(NOa)i.nH/). 
Lautarite,  C&ilOzh. 
Dietaeite,  Ca  ioda-chromate. 
Nordenskioldine,  Ca8n(BOs)t. 
HowUte,  H«CatB»8iOu. 

COLEMANITE,  CasB«On.5HxO. 

Inyoite,  2Ca0.3B,0,.13H,0. 
Meyerhofferite,  2Ca0.3B20s.7H,0. 
Ulexite,  NaCaBtO,.8H/). 
Bechilite,  CaB407.4H20. 
Hydroboracite,  CaMgB<0,i.6Hi0. 
Glaubebite,  Na^04.Ca^«. 

Gypsnm,  CaS04.2HsO. 
Svneeoite,  CaSO4.K2SO4.HsO. 
Polyhalite,  2CaS04.MKS04.KsS04.2H,0. 
Ettringite,  6CaO.AJsO,.3SO,.33HsO. 
Uranopilite,  CaL>S,0„.25UtO. 
SCHBBXITE,  CaW04. 
Powellite,  Ca(Mo,W)04- 
Whewellite,  CaC,04.H,0. 

CERIUM  EARTHS 
Tysoniie,  (Ce,La,Di)F,. 
Fluocerite,  (Ce,La,Di)/)F4. 
Yttrocerite,  (Y,Er,C€)F,.oCaF,.HsO. 
Parisite,  I(Cc,La,I>i)F],.CaCO^ 


Bastnasite,  (CeF)00>. 

Ancyhte,  4Ce(OH)CO>.3SiCO>.3H/). 

Ambatoaiinite,  Rare  earths,  Sr,  carbonate. 

Lanthanite,  Lat(C0i)*.9H/). 

Melanocerite   ] 

Carsrooerite       Ca^Ce,  Y,  fluo-sihcateB. 

Steenstrupine  ■ 

Tritomite,  Th,Ce,Y,Ca,  fluo-sUicate. 

Mackmtoshite,  U,Th,Ce,  silicate. 

Allanile,  Ca,Fe,Ce,A],  sUicate. 

Cerite,  Ce,  etc.,  silicate. 

Beckelite,  Cas(Ce,La,Di)4Si/)u. 

Hellandite,  Ce,  etc.,  Al,Mn,Ca,  silicate. 

Bauite,  Sc^etc.,  silicate. 

Britholite,  Ce,  etc.,  siUcate  and  phosphate, 

Erildte,  Ce,  etc.,  silicate  and  phosphate. 

Tscheffldnite,  Ce,Fe,  titano^cate. 

Johnstrupite 

Ce,  etc. 


Y,Ce,U,  niobate- 
titanates. 


Mosandnte 

Rinkite 

Knopite,  Ca,Ce,  titanate. 

PyT<>chlore,  Ca,Ce,  niobate. 

Chalcolamprite,  R"M)iOJ^s.R"SiO>. 

Koppite,  Ca,Ce,  niobate. 

Fergusonite,  Y,Er,Ce,U,  niobate. 

SipyUte,  Er,Ce,  niobate. 

Yttrotantalite,  Fe,Ca,Y,Er,Ce,  tantalate. 

Samarskite,  Fe,Ca,U,Ce,Y.  niobate. 

Aeschynite,  Ce,  niobate-titanate. 

Polyniignite,  Ce,  Fe,  Ca,  niobate-titanate. 

Euxenite 

Polycrase 

Blomstrandine-Priorite 

MoNAZiTE,  (Ce,La,Di)P04. 

Florencite,  Ce,Al,  phosphate. 

Rhabdophanite,  Hydrous  Ce,Y,  phosphate. 

Churchite,  Hydrous  Ce,Ca,  phosphate. 

CHROMIUM 

Daubr^Ute,  FeS.CrsS,. 
Chromite,  FeO.CrsOs. 
Stichtile,  2MgCO,.5Mg(OH)«.2Cr(OH),. 
Uvarovite,  CiuCrj(Si04)i. 
Furnacite,  Pb,Cu,  chrom-arsenate. 
Dietzite,  Ca  iodo-chromate. 
Crocoite,  PbCr04. 
Phoenicochroite,  3Pb0.2CTO^ 
Vauqueiinite.  2(Pb,Cu)Ci04.(Pb,Cu)J>/V 
Bellite,  Pb,  arseno-chromate. 
Knoxvillite,  Hydrous  Fe.AI,Cr,  sulphate. 
Redingtonite,  Hydrous  Cr  sulphate. 

COBALT 

Sychnodymite,  (Co,Cu)^ 

LlNNJEFTE,  C03S4- 

Carrollite,  CuCojS4. 
Badenite,  (Co,Ni,Fe)i(As,Bi),. 
Cobaltnickelp>Tite,  (Co,Ni,Fe)Sj. 
Smaltite,  CoAsi. 

COBALTITE,  CoAsS. 

Willy  ami  te^  CoS,.NiS,.CoSb,.NiSbt. 
Villamaninite,  Cu,Ni,Co,Fe,  sulphide. 
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Skutterudite,  CoAsi. 
SafiBoiite,  CoAsj. 
Glaucodot,  (Co,Fe)A6S. 
Sphsrocobaltite,  GoCOt. 
B^mingtonitei  Hydrous,  carbonate. 
RxMelite,  (Ca,Co,Mg)sABfOs.2HiO. 
Erythrite,  CosAsiOs.8H/). 
Forbesite,  Hs(Ni,Co)]A8i08.8HsO. 
Bieberite,  CoS04.7H,0. 

COPPER 

Native  Copper,  Cu. 
Horsfordite,  CuiSb. 
Domeykite,  CuaAs. 
Mohawkite,  CiuAb. 
Aleodonite,  Cu«Afl. 
Wnitneyitc,  CufAs. 
Cocinerite,  ChuAgS* 
Rickardite,  Cu4Tes. 
Berselianite.  CuiSe. 
Eucairite,  CuiSe.Ag^. 
Zorgite,  Pb^Cu,  selenide. 
Crookesite,  Cu^TL  selenide. 
Umangite,  CuSe.CusSe. 
Chalcodte,  CusS. 
Stromeyrite,  (Ag,Cu)2S. 
Chalmersite,  CusS.FeiSi. 

COVELLITE,  CuS. 

Sychnodymite,  (Co,Cu)4Si. 

Bomite,  CiuFeS4. 

Carrollite,  CuS.CkhS,. 

Chalcopyrite,  CuFeSj. 

Villamaninite.  Cu,Ni,Co,Fe,  sulphide. 

Eichbergite,  (Cu,Fe),S.3(Bi,Sb)^,. 

Histrixite,  6CuFeS,.2SbaS,.7Bi,S,. 

Cuprobismutite,  3CusS.4BisS|. 

Emplectite,  Cu^.BijSs. 

Ch^costibite,  CujS.SbiS,. 

Hutchinsonite,  (Tl,Ag,Cu),3.A8jSi  +  PbS. 

AsiSs? 
Klaprotholite,  SCusS.BisSs. 
Boumonite,  3(Pb,Cut)S.Sb,S^ 
Seligmannite,  3(Pb.Cu2)S.AB^i. 
Aikinite,  2PbS.CujS.Bi^,. 
Wittichenite,  3Cu,S.Bi^,. 
Stylotypite,  3(Cuj,Ag2,Fe)S.Sb8Si. 
Lengenbachite,  7IPb,(Ag,Cu),lS.2As,S^ 
FiJkenhaynite,  3CujS.SbjS|.. 
Tetrahediite,  4Cu2S.Sb2Ss. 

Tennantitb,  4CU2S.AS2S1. 
Goldfieldite,  SCujS.  (Sb, As,Bi),(S.Te),. 
Enargite.  3(jU2S.As2Ss. 
Famatinite,  3Cu,S.SbjS». 
Sulvanite,  3Cu,S.V,S6. 
Epigenite,  4Cu^.3FeS.AsA. 
Stannite,  Cu2S.FeS.SnSj. 
Nantokite,  CuCl. 
Marshite,  Cul. 
Miersite,  4AgI.CuI. 
At  AC  AMITE,  CuCl2.3Cu(OH),. 
Percylite,  PbClj.CuO.H2O. 
Boleite,  9PbCl2.8CuO.3AgCl.9H2O. 
Pseudoboleite,  5PbCl2.4Cu0.6H,0. 


Cumen^te,  4PbCls.4Cu0.5H«0. 

Tallingite,  Hvdrous  Cu  chloride. 

Cuprite,  CusO. 

Tenorite,  Paramelaconlte,  CuO. 

Crednerite,  3Cu0.2ZnsOs. 

Rosasite,  2Cu0.3CuCO«.6ZnCO«? 

Malachite,  CuC08.Cu(0H)s. 

Azurite,  2CuC0t.Cu(0H)s. 

Aurichalcite,  2(Zn,Cu)CO«.3(Zn,Cu)(OH),. 

Voglite,  Hydrous  U,Ca,Cu,  carbonate. 

Dioptase,  HsCuSiO^. 

Planchdite,  H4Cu7(Cu.OH)8(SiOi)i,. 

Chrtbocolla,  CuSiOt.2H^. 

Shattuckite,  2CuSiOi.H20. 

Bisbeeite,  CuSiOi.H,0 

Olivenite,  Cu8(OH)As04. 

Libethenite,  Cu9(0H)P04. 

Calciovolborthite,  (Cu,Ca)iV20fe. 

(Cu,Ca)(0H)2. 
Turanite,  5CuO.V2O1.2HaO. 

MJ,tSte}Pb.C«.  vanadate,. 

Fumcite,  Pb,Cu,  chrom-arsenate. 
Tsumebite,  Pb,Cu,  phosphate. 
Clinoclasite,  CusA<40«.3Cu(OH),. 
Erinite,  Cu*AssOi.2Cu(OH),. 
Dihydrite,  CuJ^208.2Cu(OH)2. 
Pseudomalachite,  Cu4'sOg.3Cu(OH)i. 
Trichalcite,  Cu«Asi08.5HiO. 
Roeidr^site.  Hydrous  Al,Pb,Cu,  phosphate. 
Eucroite,  CuiA8208.Cu(0H),.6H2O. 
Conichalcite,  (Cu,Ca),Ast08.  (Cu,Ca)  (OH),. 

iH,0. 
BaVldonite,  (Pb,Cu)8Asf08.(Pb,Cu)(OH)^ 

Tagilite,  CujP208.Cu(OH),.2HjO. 
Leucochalcite,  Cu8As20B.Cu(OH)t.2H«0. 
Barthite,  3ZnO.Cu0.3AssO».2H20. 
Volborthite,  Hydrous,  Cu,Ba,Ca,  vanadate. 
Comwallite,  CuiAs208.2Cu(0H)2.H2O. 
Tyrolite,  Cu8As208.2Cu(OH)2.7H,0. 
Chalcojjhyllite,  7CuO.A8,06.14H,0. 
Veszelyite,    Hydrous    Cu,Zn,   phospho-ar- 

senate.  * 

Turquois,  Cu0.3Al808.2P20i.9H80. 
Liroconite,Cu8Al(A8O4)».3CuAl(OH)..20H/) 
Chenevixite,  Cu2(FeO)2Asj08.3HjO. 
Henwoodite,  Al,Cu,  hydrous  phosphate. 
Ceruleite.  CuO.2Al2O8.A82O8.8H2O. 
Chalcosiderite,  Cu0.2Fe20,.2P208.8H,0. 
Torbemite,  Cu(UO,)2Pi08.8H20. 
Zeunerite,  Cu(UO,)2As208.8HaO. 
Mixite,  Hydrous  Cu,Bi,  arsenate. 
Trippkeite,  Cu,  arsenite. 
Lindackerite,  3NiO.6CuO.S08.2As408.7HjO. 
Gerhardtite,  Cu(N0,)j.3Cu(0H),. 
Hydrocyanite,  CUSO4. 
Vauquelinite,  2(Pb,Cu)Cr04.(Pb.Cu)8Pj08. 
Connellite,  CuSO4.2CuClj.i9Cu (OH) j.HjO. 
Spangolite,  CueAlClSOio.9HsO. 
Brochantite,  CuS04.3Cu(OH)j. 
Dolerophanite,  CujSOs. 
Caledonite,  2(Pb,Cu)O.SOi.HjO. 
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CupromaKDeaite,  (Cii,Mg)SO,.7H^. 
Chalcanthite,  CuSOt.SHtO. 
Krohnkite,  CiiSO,.Na,SO*.2H^. 
Natrochftlcite.  Cii,(OH),(SO,>,.Na,80^2H^ 
PhiUipite,  CuSO..Fe,(SO.)..nHrf>. 
LanpUi,  CuS0,.3Cu{0H),.H,0. 
HerTeDgrundite,  2(CiiOH),80i.Cu(OH),. 
Veraadskite,  3CuSO,.Cu(OH],.4H,0. 
Kftmarezite,  Hydrous  basic  Cu  eulphale. 
Cyanotrichite,  4CuO.Al^,.S0..8H,0. 
Serpierite,  Hydrous  basic  Cu,Za,  sulphate. 
Beaverite,  CuO-PbO.Ferf)i.2SO,.4H^. 
Johannite,  Hydrous  Cu,U,  sulphate. 
GJpinite,  (Cu,Fe,Na,>0,U0^90k4H^. 
Chalcomenite,  CuSe0..2U/>. 
OuprotiungBtite,  CuWO* 

GOLD 
NctlTs  Gold,  Au. 
Petiite,  (Ag,Au),Te. 
Sn-VANTTR,  (Au,Ag)T«fc 
Kreimeritc,  (Au,AK)Tei. 
Cai^vkbtte,  AuTei. 
Muthmaniiite,  (Ab,Au)T& 
Nagyftgite,  Au,Fb,  eulpho-teUund& 

moN 

Native  tron,  F«. 

Awaniite,  FeNii. 

Josephinite,  FeN'it. 

Cbalmersite,  CuiS.Fe^ 

Stembereite,  A^.FeA- 

pMitlantfite,  (Fe,Ni)8. 

PlTThotite,  Fe8, 

Troilite,  FeS. 

Daubrdelite,  FeS.CriS.. 

BadenJte,  (Co.Ni,Fe},(As,Bi)^ 

Chalcopnite,  CuFeS,. 

Pyrite,  FeS,. 

Bravoite,  (Fe.Ni)S,. 

Cobaltoickelpyrite,  (Fe,Co,Ni)8t 

Aisenorerrite,  FeAsj. 

M.»^rit-^  FeS,. 

Lollingite,  FeAe,. 

Arsflnopyrite,  PeA»S. 

EichbergiU.  (Cu,Fe)>S.3(Bi.ab)A. 

Histrixite,  5CuFeS,.2f^b,S^7Bi,Si. 

Berthiente,  Fe.S.Sb,S.. 

Stylotypite,  3(Cu,,A&,Fe)S.Sb,S». 

Molynte,  FeCli. 

lAwrencite,  FeCI,. 

Rinneito,  1*601,  .3KCl.Naa. 

Kremereite,  Ka,.NH.CI.Fea,.HiO. 

EiythroBiderit*,  2KCI.FeCU.H,0. 

Henutite,  Fe,0>. 

lucENiTE,  FeTiO). 

Senaite,  <Fe,Mn.Pb)O.TiO,. 

AruEonite,  Fc,0).3TiOi. 

Sitapaiite,  ftMn^(.4FeiOt.MiiO,.3CaO. 


Vredenburnte,  3Mii/>,.2Fe,Oi. 
Hercynite,  FeO.AIiOi. 
Magnetite,  FeO.FciOi. 
Franklin  iTE,     {Fe,Zn,Mn}0. 


Kderite,  FeCO^ 
Brumatcllite,MgC0t6Mg{0H),.Fe(0H)^ 

HvPERaroBNB,  (Fe,Mg)SiOt 
AcMiTE,  NaFe(SiO,),. 
Pvroxmangite,  Mo.Fe,  pyroxene. 
Babingtomte,     (Ca,Fe,Mn)SiOfc    with 

Fe,(SiO,),. 
Anthophylhtb,  (Mff,Fe)SiOi. 
Glaucophane,   NaA]{SiO0i. 

(Fe,Mg)8iO^ 
RiEBECKiTE,  2NBFe(SiO,),.FeSiOt. 
Crocidoutb,  NaFe(SiO.),.FeSiOfc 
Arpvedsonite,  Na,Ca,Fe,  silicate. 
Enigma tite,  Fe,Na,Ti-6ilicate. 
Weinbenzerite.  NaAlSi0..3FeSiO.. 


Biotite,  Mg-Fe  mica. 
Lepidomelane,  Iron  mica. 
Chloritoid,  H,(Fe,Mg)Al£iOi. 
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Prochlorit«,  Fe,  Me,  chlorite. 
Moravite,  2FeO.2rAI,Fe),0,.78ift,2Hrf>. 
Cronatedtite,  4Fe0.2Ferf),.3SiO,.4H/>. 
Thurinpte,  8Fe0.4(AI,FeW,,6SiO,.9H.O. 


BrunflvTgite,  9(Fe,MK)O.2Al/>,.eSi0,.8H,O. 

"riffithite,  4(Mg,Fe,CB "  '  " 

7IfcO. 


Griffithite,  4(Mg,Fe,Ca)0.(AI,Fe)rf)i.58iO.. 


Chamosite,  Fe.Mg,  silicate. 
Stilpnomelane  l  f„  sillrates 
Minguftite       )fesilicatea. 
Strigovite,  HJ'e,(Al,Fe),SiAi. 
Spodiophyllite,    (Na.,K,),(Mg,Fe}i<Pe,A]), 

(8iO.),. 
Celadonite,  Fe,Mg,K,  silicate. 
Glauconite,  HydrouB  Fe.K,  silicate. 
PholidoUte,   K,0.12(Fe,Mg)G.Alrf)^13SiO^ 

5Hrf). 
FaratBihite,  (Al,Fe)iOi.2SiOi.2HiO. 
Melite,  2(Al,Fe),0,.SiO,.8H^. 
Chloropal,  H,Fe,(SiO,)..2H^. 
MUliente,  Fe^i,0^2H^. 
a^^)  Hydrous  feme  Hilicate*. 
Astrophyllite,     Na,  K,  Fe,  Mn,     titaDO-«I- 

Naraarsukite,  Fe,Na,  titaoo-silicate. 
Neptunite,  Fe,Mn,Na,K,  titano-eilicate. 
Joaquinite,  Ca,Fe,  titano^iUcate. 
Dysanalyte,  Ca,Fe,  titano-iiiobat«. 
Geikielite,  (MK,Fe)Ti(V 
Deloreaiite,  Fe,U,Y,  titanate. 
NeotanUlite,  Fe  tkntalate. 
-  ~  ■"   -In) 


Pharma«»iderite,6FeA80i.2Fe(OH)^ 

12H,0, 
Ludlamite,  2FeJ'^,.Fe(OH),.8H.O. 
Cacoxenite,  FeP0,.Fe(0H)i.4iH^. 
Beraunite,  2FePOj.Fe(OH),.2iHA 
Childrenite,  2AlP0..2Fe(OH),.2H^. 
Maiapilite,  Ca,Pe,(AsO,)<.2FeO(0H).5H,O. 
Yukonite,  (Ca,,Fei"')  (AB0,),.2Fe{0H)^ 

5H,0. 
Calcioferrite,  Ca,Fe,(PO,),.Fe(0H)..8Hrf). 
Borickite,  Ca,Fe,(PO,)..12Fe(OH),.6H^. 
Egueiite,  Hydrous  Fe,AJ,Ca,  phosphate. 
RicheLt«,  4FeP,0,.Fe,OF,(OH),.36H^. 
Chenevixite,  Cui(FeO),As/^,.3H.O. 
Chalcosidente,  Cu0.3Fe^,.2P,0t.8H,O. 
Roschfrite,  (Mn,Fe,C8),Al(0H)(P0.)^ 

2H/). 
Tripuhyite,  2FeO.Sb,0^ 
FlajoloUte,  4Fe8bO.,3H,0. 
Catoptrite,    14(Mii,Fe)0.2(A],Fe)/),.2SiOfc 

Derbylite,  Fe  an timo- titanate. 

Diadochite,    Hydrous    Fe    phosphate    and 

suljihate. 
Pitticite,    Hydrous   Fe  arsenate  and  aul- 

Beudantite,  3Fe^,.2Pb0.280.,As,0..6Hrf>. 
HinsdaUte,  3FeiOi.2Pb0.2S(VP^6H,O. 
Lossenite,    Hydrous  Fe.Pb,   arsenate  and 
sulphate. 


ntalate. 
tantalate. 


(OH),. 

h 
Fillowtte        /     phosphate. 
Messelite  (Ca,Fe),Prf),.2iH,0. 
Anapaite,  (Ca,Fe),P,0>.4Hrf>. 
Vivianite,  Fe,P/>,.8H^. 
Symplesite,  Fe.As,0..8Hrf). 
Scorodite,  FeAs0..2H^. 
Vilateite,  Hydrous  Fe,  Mn,  phosphate. 
Purpurite,  2(Fe,Mn)PO,.HA 
Strengite,  FePO.-2H^. 
Phosphosiderite,  2FePO,.3iHrf). 
Barrandite,  {Al,Fe)POv2HA 
Koninckite,  FePO,.3H/). 
Sicklerite,  FeA,.6Mn0.4P,0,.3(Li,H),0. 
Sabnonaite,  FeA,.9Mn0.4P,Os.l4H!0. 
Liakeardite,  (A],Fe)AsOt.2(Al,Fe)(OH)i. 
5HiO. 


22Hrf). 
Coquimbite,  Fet(SOt)>.9HtO. 
Quenstedtite,  Fe,  (804)1.  lOHiO. 
Iliiate,  Fe,(S0,)..12H,0. 
Phillipite,  CuS04.Fe,(S0.),.nH/). 
Ferronatrite,  3Na,SO,.Fet(SOt),.6H,0. 
Romerite,  FeS0,.Fe,{S0.)..14HA. 
Beaverite,  Cu0.Pb0.Fe,O..2SOi.4H,O. 
Vegasite,  Pb0.3Fe,Ot.38O,.6Ht0. 
Copiapite,  2Fe,0,.6SO,.18H,0. 
Castanite,  Fe,O,.2SO,.8H,0. 
Utahite,  3FeA,.2SO,.7Hrf). 
Amaranthite,  F©^,.280i.7HiO. 
Fibroterrite,  Fe,O,.2SO,.10Hrf>. 
Raimondite,  2Fe/),.380,.7H,0. 
Carphoaiderite,  3Fe,O,.4S0..7Hrf>. 
PlaBofemte,  Fei0i.S0i.l5H|0. 
Glockerite,  2Fe/)j.SO,.6H^, 
KnoxviUite,  Hydrous  Fe,Al,Cr,  sulphate. 
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Cypniaile,  7Fe.O^Al/)..108O..14H/>. 
Botryograi,  MgO.FeO.Fo,(V4S(V  18l«). 
SdenNUtrite,  2NfcO.Fe,0,.4SOi.7H]0. 
Voltaite,  3(KfcFe)a2(AI.Fe)/)^68(V9H/). 
MetaWtine,    5(KhNafcFe)0.3F«.Oi.l2SO» 

ISHiO. 
jMOsit*,  K^e.(OH),(SO.).. 
NfttrojucMite,  N&.Fe,<OU|„(SO,)v 
PlumboJMosite,  PbFe.(OH)„(SO.)t 


EmmoDBite,  Hydrous  Fe  tdiuralc 
Dutdetute,  Fe,(TeO,)..4H>0. 
WoLrKAMTiK,  (Fe,Mii)WO» 
Reinite,  FeWO,. 
FerrituMStitt  FeiO>.W0..6H.O. 
HuiDboiaiae,FeC,0*-2H^. 


LEA1> 


N»tiTe  Lead,  Pb 


Pem'lite.  Pba,.CuO.H,0. 
Bohate,  9PbCl,.8C«0.3Afa.9IW>. 
Pseudo-boleite.  5PbC),.4Cu0.6IU>. 
Cumenxit«,  4PbCl|.4Cu0.5HA}. 
MlUocEte,  PbCU-PbO. 
Mendipite,  PbClj.2PbO. 
LOTetloite,  PbCI,.6PbO. 
Lfturionite,  PbCl,.Pb(OH)k 
PenSddJIe,  2PbCI,.PbO. 
Daviesitc.  Pb  osychloride. 
Schwartjenbergite,  Pb(l,a)i^PbO. 
Msaeicot,  PbO. 
SaiKite,  (Fe,Mii,Pb)O.TiO,. 
Corooftdite.  (MD,Pb)MiuO,. 
Minium.  2PbO.PbO,. 
Ptsttneritc,  PbOt. 
Ccnurite,  PUXV 
pBoaoEKire.  PbCOi-PbCI,. 
HydfocenMdite,  2PbC0,.Pb(0HV 
DuDdosite,  Pb(A]0)i(COi>i. 
Akmoeite.  PbSiOi. 


Chiviatile,  2PbS.3Bi^ 

Rdbonyite,  4PbS,5Bi^ 

Zinkenite,  PbS.Sb^ 

Andorite,  AbS.2Pb8.3Sb|Si. 

Sutorite,  P^.As^ 

PUtj-nile,  PbS.Bi,Set 

GiOeDobismutite,  PbS.Bi^. 

Hutchinsonite,     (Tl,Ag,Cu)^.A^i  +  PbS. 

Baumbwerite,  iPhSSAaA. 

Schiimerite,  3(Agi,PbjS.2Bi.S|. 

Rathite,  3PbS.2ABA. 

Jamesonite,  2Pb.S.Sb,S,. 

Dufrenoysite,  2PbS.ABiS». 

Cosalite,  2Pb8.Bi^ 

KobeUite,  2PbS.(Bi,Sb),S.. 

PlaKioaiU,  Heteromorphite,  Senaeyite,  Pb, 

Sb,  Hulphidea. 
FreieslebeDite,  5(Pb,A|b]ei.2SbiS>. 
Diaphorite.  5(Pb,Ag,)S.2SbA- 
BouIanRerile,  5PbS.2Sb,S,. 
Mullamte,  5Pb8.2Sb,S,. 
Bournonite,  3(Pb,Cu,)S.SbA. 
SeliEmuiite,  3(Pb,Cui)K.A8^ 
Aikmite,  2PbS.Cu^.BiA- 
Ltllianite,  3Pb8.(Bi,Sb)&. 
GuitermoDiU,  SPbS.AsyS). 
LoiKeDbachile,  7IPb.(Ag,Cu).)S.2AB^ 
Jorimite.  4PbS.A8A. 
MeDeghinite,  4PbS.Sb,S, 
Geocronite.  5PbS.Sb,S» 
Bewerite,  0PbS.Bi»S.. 
EpiBoulaniEerite,  SPbS.SbiSt. 
Teallite,  PbSnS,. 
Fraockeite,  Pb^n,FeSbAt. 
Qrlindrite,  Pb*SD.FeSb.Si4. 
CotuDnite,  PbCli. 


Carminite,  PbiAnjOi-lOFeAsO^. 
GrorgiAdfsite,  PtH(AsOt]i.3PbClt. 
Pybomorphite,  Pb.(PbCI)(PO,)^ 
Mimettt*.  Pb.(PbCi){,\aO.V 
Vanadinite,  Pb,(PbCl)(VO.)>. 
TngDiiite,  PbtMaH(A80i)t. 
PlumboKummite,  Pb,A],  pboepbate. 
Descloiiitc,  (Pb,Zii),(OHWo,. 
P>-robeIoiiite.  4Pb0.7Ma0.2V^3H,0. 
Decbenite.  PbV.0.. 


Mottramite 
Fumacite,  Pb,Cu,  chrom-araenate. 
Tsumebite,  Pb,Cu,  phoephate. 
Rosi^r^ile,  Hydrous  Ai.Pb,Cu,  phoephate. 
Femtfite,  3(Ba,Pb)0.2P^.8H^. 
Bayldonite,     (Pb,Cu),AB^,.<Pb,Cu){OH),. 

H,0. 
HQgelite,  Hydroue  Pb,Zn,  vanadate. 
Bbdheimite,  Hydrous  Pb  antimooate. 
Nadorite,  PbCISbO,. 
Ecdemite.  PbAs.O,.2PbCI.. 
Ochrolitc,  Ph,Sb^,.2PbCl,. 
Mauieliite,  Fb,Ca.I]tano-aatinionate. 
BeudanUte,  3Fe,0..2Pb0.2SO,.AB^t6HiO. 
Hinsdalite.  3Fe^,.2Pb0.2SO,.P,0,.6H^. 
Loeeenite,   Hydrous   Fe,   Pb,   arsenate  and 

sulphate. 
Anxleilte,  PbSO.. 
Caocom;,  PbCrO. 
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Phoenicochroite,  3Pb0.2CrOi. 
Vauquelinite,2(Pb,Cu)CrO..(Pb,Cu),P,0^ 
Bellite,  Pb  arseno-«hromate. 
Leadhillite,  PbS0..2PbC0..Pb(0H),. 
Caraeolite,  Pb(OH)CI.Na,SO,. 
Lanarkite,  Pb,SOt. 

Caledonite,  (Pb,Cu)SO..(Pb,Cii)(0H)i. 
Linarite,  {Pb,Cu)SO,.(Pb,Cu)(OH),. 
Beaverite,  CuO.PbO.Fe,0,.280,.4H,0. 
Vegasite,  Pb0.3Fe,0,.3SOi.6H^. 
Plumbojarosite,  PbFe.(OH)„(SO,),. 
Pftimiente,  3{K,Na),80,.4PbSO,. 

KS  IP™- 

Chillagite,  3PbWO..PbMoO,. 
Wm-FENiTB,  PbMwOi. 

LITHIUM 
Pet&Ute,  LiAl(8i/)i)i. 
^lodtunene,  LiA](SiO.)>. 
Euciyptite,  LiAlSiOt. 
LEPiDOLrra,  Lithium  mica. 
ZLnnwaldite,  Ltthium-iroD  mica. 
ManandoniU,  HtiUiAlMBtSiiOu. 
Triprtlite,  Li(Fe,Mn)POi. 
Lithiophilite.  Li(Mn.Fe)PO. 
Ambltoonitb,  Li(AIF)PO*. 
Fremontite,  (Na,Li)AI(OH,F)PO*. 
Sicklerite,  Fe,0,.6MD0.4P,0,.3(Li,H)/3. 

MAGNESIUM 
ChloromaKnesite,  MgCli. 
Sellaite,  MgF,. 

Nocerite,  2(Ca  Mk)F,(Cb,Mh)0. 
K[>eDeiut«,  A],Mg,  oinr chloride. 
Camallite,  KCI.MgCteH^. 
BiflchoBte,  Mh;CI,.6H^. 
Tachhydnte,  CaCl,.2MgCI,.I2H,0. 
Ralstonite,  (N8,,Mg)F,.3A!(F.OH),.2HK). 
Periclase,  MgO. 
Spinel,  MrO.AIiOi. 
Magnesioferrite,  MgO.Fe«Oi. 
Jacobsit*.  (Mn,Mg)0.(Fe.Mp)rf),. 
BRnOTE,  Mg(OH),. 

Hydrotolcitc,  AI(OH),.3Mg(OH),.3H^. 
Pyroaurite,  Fe{OH),.3Mg(OH),.3H^. 
Dolomite,  CaCCMgCO,. 
Ankerite,  CaCO,.  (Mg,Fe,Mn)CO,. 
Hagnesite,  MgCO.. 
Me8itit«,  2MgCO,.FeCO,. 
Pistomesite,  MgCO,.FeCO,. 
Northupite,  MKCO,.Na,COi.Naa. 
Tfchife,  2MgCO,.2Na,CO,.Na,S04. 
Nesquehonite,  MgCOt.SH^. 
Hydromagnesite,  3MKCO,.Ma(OH),.3H^. 
Hydrogioberti(«,  MgC0..Mg(0H),.2Hrf>. 
Artinite,  MgCO,.Mg{OH),.3H^. 
Lanrfordite,  3M([CO,.Mk(OH),.21H^. 
Brugnatelhte,    MgC0i.5.Mg{0H),.Fe(0H), 

4H5O. 
Gajite,  basic,  hvdrous  Ca.Mg,  carbonate. 
Stichtit«,2MgCOi.5Mg(OH),.2Cr(OH),. 
Enstatite,  MgSiOt 


Hypbrsthene.  (Fe,Mg)SiO,. 
Pyroxene,  Ca.Mg,  etc.,  siLcate. 
Anthophvllite,  (MgpFeJSiOi. 
Amphibolc,  Ca,ME,  el^;.,  aiUcate. 
Glaucophane,    NaAi(SiOi),.{Fe,MB)8iO» 
loLiTB,  H,(Mg,Fe),AlsSi,oO«. 
MolybdophyUil«,  (Pb,Mg)SiO,.H,0. 


Seybertite,  M,{A(g,Ca),AUSiA^ 
Xanthophyllile,  H,(Mg,Ca)»Al,^OB. 
Chioritoid,  H,(Fe,Mg)Ai^iO,.  ■ 
Clinochlore,  Penninite,  HaMg^Al^iOu- 
Prochlorite,  Fe.Mff,  chlorite. 
Brunsvigite,  9(Fe,Ma)0.2AI^6SiO,.8H,0. 
Griffithite,  4(Mg,Fe,Ca)0.(A],Fe)/),.5SiO,. 

Spodiophyllite,  (Na,,K,)i(MB,Fe)i(Fe,Al)i 

Seipentliie,  HiMg^iiOi- 
Deweylite.  4Mg0.3SiO,.6H/). 
Geothite,  2NiO.2MgO.3SiO,.6H,0. 
Nepouitc,  3(Ni,MK)0.28iOi.2H,0. 
Ganiierit«,  H,(Ni,Mg)SiO(  +  water. 
Talc,  H,Me,(SiOi)4. 
Sepiolite,  HiMgiSiiOii]. 
Spadait*,  5Mg0.6SiO,.4HA 
^ponite,  Hydrous  Mg,A],  silicate. 
Celadonile,  Fe,Mg,K,  silicate. 
Pholidolite,    K^.12(Fe,MK)O.AM),.13aOi 

5Hrf). 
Coleraioite,  4Mi(O.A]:Oi.2SiOt.5HiO. 
Tartarkaite,  Al.Me,  hydrous  silicate. 
Geikielite,  (Mg  Fe)TiO,. 
Berieliite,  (Ca,Mg,Mn,N8,),AfliO.. 
Wagnerite,  (MgFjMgPO*. 
Adellfc,  (Mg0H)Ca£0,. 
Tilasite,  {MgFjCaAKO*. 
LaKulite,  2AlPO,.(Fe,Mg){OH),. 
Struvite,  Hydroua,  NH4,Mg,  phosphate. 
Pyrophoaphorite,  Mg,P^,.4(Ca,IV).. 

Ca,P,0,). 
RoseUle,  (Ca,Co,MK),AB,0,.2Hrf>. 
Bobierrite,  Mg,P,0,-8H^. 
Htemesite,  M(uAs,0,.8H,0. 
Cabrerite,  (Ni,Mg),A»,0,.8HiO. 
Newberyite,  HMgPO,.3H^. 
Hannayile    1  Hydrous.  NH,,Mg, 
Schertelite   /     phonphatcs. 
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LOneburgite,  3MgO.&i03.PsO».8HsO. 
Xitromagnesite,  Mg(N03)t.nHsO. 
Sussexite,  H(Mii.Zn,Mg)BO|. 
Ludwigite,  SMgO.BsOt.FeO.FetOi. 
Vonsenite.  3(Fe,Mg)O.B,Oi.FeO.F6sOt. 
Magnesioludwigite,  3MgO.B30i.MKO.FeiOi. 
Pinakiolite,  BMgO.BsOs.MnO.MnsOt. 
Szaibelyite,  2MgftB40,i.3H90. 

DORACITE,  MgrClsBisOio. 

Ascharite,  Hydrous  Mg.  borate. 
Warwickite,  (Mg,Fe),TiB,08. 
Pinnoite,  MgB204.3H20. 
Heintzite,  Hydrous  Mg.K,  borate. 
Hulsite,  12(Fe,Mg)0.2Fe,Oi.lSnO,.3B,0,. 

2HtO. 
Hydroboracite,  CaMgBeOit.6HsO. 
Sulphoborite,  2MgS04.4MgHBO,.7HiO. 
Langbeinite,  K2Mg2(S04)t. 
Vanthoffite,  3NaiSQ4.MgS04. 
Kainite,  M^«.KC1.3H30. 
Kieserite,  MgS04.HsO. 
Epsomite,  M^S04.7H20. 
Cupromagnesite,  (Cu,Mg)S04.7HsO. 
Ldweite,  MgS04.Na,S04.2iH30. 
Blddite,  M^04.Na3SO«.4HsO. 
Leonite,  MkS04.K,S04.4H20. 
Boufisingaulite,  (NH4)sS04.MgS04.6HsO. 
Picromerite,  M^4.KtS04.6H20. 
Polyhalite,  2CaS04.MgS04.K,S04.2H,0. 
Hexahydnte,  MgS04.6H30. 
Pickermgite,  M^04.Als(S04)i.22H,0. 
Bofcryogen,  MgO.FeO.FeiOi.4SO«.18H,0. 
Quetenite,  M^.FeiOi.3SOi.l3HsO. 

MANGANESE 

Alabandite,  MnS. 
Hauerite,  MnS2. 
Samsonite.  2AAS.MnS.SbsSs. 
Sacchite,  Mn(Jls. 

Chlorman^;anokalite,  4KCI.MnCl3. 
Manganosite,  MnO. 
Senaite,  (Fe,Mn,Pb)O.TiO,. 
Pyrophanite,  MnTiOt. 
Sitaparite,  9Mn,Oi.4FeiO,.MnOa.3CaO. 
Vredenburgite,  3Mn,04.2Fe20|. 
FRANKLiNrrE,  (Fe,Zn,Mn)0.  (Fe,Mn)»Oj. 
Jaoobsite,  (Mn,Mg)0.(Fe.  Mn),Oi. 
Hausmaimite,  MnO.MnaOi. 
CoTonadite,  (Mn,Pb)Mnj07. 
Crednerite,  3Cu0.2Mn,0«. 
Braunite,  3Mn20i.  MnSiOi. 
Bixbyite,  FeO.MnOj. 
Polianite,  MnOi. 
Pyrolttsite,  MnOz. 
Manganite,  MnsOi.HsO. 
Pyrochroite,  Mn(OH)t. 
Backstromite,  Mn(0H)2. 
Chalcophanite,  (Mn,Zn)0.2Mn02.2HjO 
Heta;roIite,  2ZnO.2MnjO1.lH2O. 
Psilomelane,  Hydrous    Mn    manganate. 
Wad,  Mn  oxides. 
Skemmatite,  3MnO2.2Fe1O1.6H3O. 
Beldongrite,  6MnsOf.FeiOi.8HsO. 


Rhodochrosite,  MnCOi. 

Schizolite,  HNa(Ca,Mn),(SiO,), 

L&venite,  Zr-silicate  of  Mn,  Ca. 

Rhodonite,  MnSiO*. 

Pyroxman^te,  Mn^e  pyroxene. 

Babingtoni te,  (Ca, Fe,  M n ) SiOi  with 
Fe2(SiO.),. 

Margarosanite,  Pb(Ca,Mn)2(SiOt)i. 

Helvite,  (Be,Mn,Fe)7Si,0„S. 

Danalite,  (Be,Fe,Zn,Mn)7Si|Oi2S. 

Spessartite,  MnsAl3(Si04)s. 

Partschinite,  (Mn,Fe)»Al2SijOit. 

Glaucochroite,  CaMnSi04. 

Knebelite,  (Fe,Mn),Si04. 

Tephroite,  Mn2Si04. 

Trimerite,  (Mn,Ca)2Si04.Be2Si04. 

Friedelite,  H7(MnCl)Mn4Si40,6. 

Pyrosmahte,H;((Fe,Mn)Cl)(Fe,Mn)4Si40,. 

Piedmontite,  Mn  epidote. 

Hancockite,  Pb,Mn,Ca,Al,  etc.,  silicate. 

Harstigite,  Mn,Ca,  silicate. 

Leucophcenicite,  Mn6(MnOH)2(Si04)i. 

Ardennite,  Al,Mn,V,  silicate. 

Langbanite,  Mn  silicate  with   Fe  antimon- 
ate. 

Kentrolite,  3Pb0.2Mn,Oi.3Si02. 

Carpholite.  H4MnAl2Si20io. 

PSchite,  HuFesMnjSiiOj,. 

Inesite,  H,(Mn,Ca).Si.Oi9.3H20. 

Ganophyllite,  7MnO.AljO,.8SiO,.6H,0. 

Alurgite,  Manganese  mica. 

Dixenite,  MnSiO|.2Mn2(OH)AsO,. 

Bementite,  HeMn«(Si04)4. 

Ectropite,  Mn2Si8028.7H20. 

Agnolite,  H2Mn,(SiO,)4.H20. 

Hodgkinsonite,  3(Zn,Mn)O.Si02.H20. 

Gageite.  Hydrous,  Mn,Mg,Zn,  silicate. 

Caryopilite,  4MnO.3Si02.3HiO. 

Neotocite,  Hydrous,  Mn,  Fe,  silicate. 
Astrophyllite,  Na,K,Fe,Mn,Ti-silicate. 
Neptunite,  Fe,Mn,Iv,Na,  titano-silicate. 
Columbitb-Tantalite,  (Fe,Mn) 

(Nb,Ta)20.. 
Hielmite,  Y,Fe,Mn,Ca,  stanno-tantalate. 
Berzeliite,  (Ca.Mg,Mn,Na2)sAs208. 
Lithiophilite,  Li(Mn,Fe)P04. 
Natrophilite,  NaMnP04. 
Graftonite,  (Fe,Mn,Ca)iPiOi. 
Triplite,  (RF)RP04;  R  =  Fe,Mn. 
Triploidite  (R0H)RP04;  R  «  Mn.Fe. 
Sarkinite,  (MnOH)MnA804. 
Trigonite,  Pb,MnH(AsO,).. 
Lacroixite,  Na4(Ca,Mn)4AU(F,OH)4PAo- 

2H2O. 
Pyrobelonite,  4PbO.7MnO.2V208.3HjO. 
Allactite,  Mn«As208.4Mn(OH)2. 
Synadelphite,  2(Al,Mn)As04.5Mn(OH)i. 
Flinkite,  MnAs04.2Mn(OH)2. 
Hematolite,  (Al,Mn)As04.4Mn(OH)2. 
Retzian,  Y,Mn,Ca,  phosphate. 
Arseniopleite,  (Mn,Ca)9(Mn,Fe)2(OH)e 

(ASO4).. 
Manganostibiite,  Mn  antimonate. 
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Dickinsonite  i  Hydrotu  Mn,Fe,Na, 
Fillcwite         /     phoephstes. 
Brandil«,  Ca,MnA8i0,.2H,O. 
Fairfieldite,  Ca,MnP^,.2HA 
ReddineiU,  MniP.0..3HtO. 
Palaite,  5Mn0.2P^s.4H^. 
Stewartite,  3MnO.P>Ot.4H^. 
Purpurite,  2(Fe,Mn)P0..H,0. 
SicUerite,  Fe,Oi.eMn0.4P>Oi.3(Li,H)A). 
SainMDsite,  P'eA.9Mn0.4P^t.l4H,O. 
Hureaulite,  H,Miii{P0.),.4H,0, 
Hemafibrite,  Mn,As,0,.3Mn(OH),.2HA 
Eospborite,  2AIPO,.2(Mn,Fe)(OH),.2H^. 
Ro8cWrite,(Mn,Fe.Ca),Ai(OHKPO.),.2HvO 
Catoptrite,    14tMn,Fe)0.2(Al,Fe)rf)..2SiO,. 

Sussexite,  H(MD,Zn.Mg}BO,. 
Pinakiolite.  3MHO.B/5,.MnO.MniOi. 
8tiiiikit«,  MnSOi.HiO. 
Ilesite,  (Mn,ZQ,Fe)SO,.4H^. 
Mftllardite,  MnSO^.THfl. 
Apjotmite,  MdSO<.A1,(SO,)i-24HiO. 
Dietrichite,    (ZD,Fe,Mn)SO,.AJ,(SOt).. 

22H,0. 
Hubnerite,  MnWO*. 

MERCURY 
Native  Mercury,  Hg. 
Amal^m,  (A^,Hg). 
Metacinnabante,  UgS. 
Tiemannite,  Hgbe. 
Onofrite,  Hg(S,Se). 
Cokiradoite   HgTe. 
Cinnabar,  HgS. 
LiviDgstonite,  UgS.2Sb^ 
Calomel,  HgCI. 
Kleinite,  Hg,NH^  chloride. 
Eglestonite,  Hg,CMD. 
TerlioKuaite,  I^iO. 
MosesiU,  Hydrous  Hg,NH,,  chloride. 


MOLYBDENUM 
Holybdenite,  MoSi. 
Molybdite,  MoO,. 
Powellite,  Ca(Mo,W)0,. 
Chillagite,  3PbWO..PbMoO^ 

WuLrBNITE,  PbMoOi. 

Koechlinite,  Bi>0|.MoOi. 

NICKEL 
Awaniite,  FeNii. 
Joeephinite,  FeNii. 
Maucherite,  Ni|Asi. 
Pentlandite,  (Fe,Ni)S. 
UilleriW,  NiS. 
Bey ri chit*,  NiS. 
Hauchecoraite,  Ni(Bi,Sb,3)? 
NiccoUte,  NiAa. 
Breithauptite,  NiSb. 
Polydymite,  Ni,S^ 
Badenite,  {Co,Ni,Fe).(A8,Bi)fc 


Bravoite,  (Fe,Ni)8,. 
Cobaltnickelpyrite,  (Co,Ni,Fe)S.. 
CBLOAtrntiTB,  NiAs). 
Geredorffite,  NiAsS. 
WiUyamite,  CoS,.NiS,.CoSb,.NiSbi. 
Villainaninite,  Cu,Ni,Co,Fe,  sulphide. 
UUmanite,  NiSbS. 
Kallilite,  Ni(Sb,Bi)S. 
RammeuberKite,  NiAsi. 
Wolfachite,  Ni(A8,Sb)8. 
Melonite,  NITe., 


PLATINUM 
Vative  PUtinnm,  Pt. 
SperryUte,  PtAsi. 

POTASSIUM 
Stlvite,  KCl. 

ChtonnanKatiokalite,  4KCl.MnCIs. 
Rinneite,  FeCl,.3KCl.NaCI. 
Hieratite,  K,S4i,  fluoride. 
Cabnallite.  KCl.MgCl,.8H^. 
Kremersite,  KCl.NaCl.FeCl.H/). 
Erythroaderite,  2KCI.FeCl,.Hrf). 
Miiarite,  HKCa,Al,(Si^,),. 
Orthoclaae,  Hicrocline,  KAlSiiO*. 
Hyalophane,  (K,,Ba)Ai(SiO.),. 
Anorthoclase,  (Na,K)AlSi<Oi. 


UuBcorite,  HiKAl.(SiO,)i. 
Tffiniolite,  K,Mg,  ailicate. 
Spodiophyllite,  CNa.K,),(Mg,Fe),{Fe,Al), 

(SiO,),. 
Celadonite,  Fe,Mg,K,  silicate. 
Glaucanite,  Hydrous  Fe,  K,  silicate. 
Aatrophyllite,  Na,K,Mn,Fe,  titanoailicate. 
Pahnerite,  HK,A1,(P0.)..7H/). 
Carnotit*,  K,0,2U^..V,0,.3Hfl. 
Niter,  KNOi. 
Rhodiiite,  A1,K,  borate. 
Heintzite,  Hydrous  Mg.K  borate. 
Taylorite.  5K,.SO..(NH.)^^ 
Aphthitalite,  iK.Hh)SOf 
Langbeinite,  K.N'    
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Kainite,  Mg|304.Ka.3H/). 

Hanksite,  9NasSO«.2Na«CX)s.KCL 

Misenite,  HKSO4. 

Lecontite,  (Na,NH«,K)S04.2H,0. 

Syngenite,  CaS04.K,SO«.H/). 

Leonite,  MgS04.K,S04.4H^. 

Picromerite,  MeS04.K,S04.6H/). 

PolyhaKte,  2CaSO4.MgSO4.K1SO4.2H/). 

KaUnite,  KAl  (804)1. 12H,0. 

Voltaite.  3(K,,Fe)0.2(Al.Fe),0».6SO».9H/). 

Metavoltine,  5(Ks,Nas,Fe;0.3FeiOs.l2SO^ 

Alunite,  K,Al4(OH)„(S04)4. 
Jarosite,  K,Fe4(OH)„(S04)4. 
Palmierite,  3(K,Xa),S04.4PbS04. 
Lowigite,  Ks0.3AU0s.4S0>.9HA 

SILVER 

Native  Silver,  As. 

Amalgam,  (Ag,Hg). 

pvBcrasite,  Afiu^b. 

Chilenite,  Ag«Bi. 

Cocineritc,  CiuAgS. 

Stutzite,  Ag4Te. 

Naumamiite,  (Afib,Pb)Se 

Argentite,  AgzS. 

Hessite,  AgzTe. 

Petzite,  (Ag,Au>jTe. 

Aquilarite,  Agi(S,Se). 

Eucairite,  Cuj^.Ac-Se. 

Crookesite,  (Cu,Tl,Ag),Se. 

Stromeyrite,  (Ag,Cu;2S. 

Acanthi te^  AgxS. 

Sternbergite,  AgiS.Fe4Si. 

Sylvanite,  (Au»Ag)Te2. 

Kremiehte,  (Au,AgjTei. 

Muthmannite,  (Ag,Au)Te. 

Andorite,  Ag»S.2Pb8.38b^ 

MatUdite,  AgxS.BizSs. 

Miargyrite,  AfcS.8bjS»- 

Smithite,  Ags8.SbtSs. 

Trechmaoite,  AgjS.AsA. 

Hutchinsonite,     (Tl,Ag.Cu)2S.ABsSi  4^  PbS. 

AbjSjC?). 
Schirmerite,  3rAfc.Pb)S.2Bi2S,. 
Freieslebenite,  5fPb,Afe;S.2Sb3S». 
Diaphori te,  5(  Pb, Ag2  >S. 2Sbj.S. 
Stylotypite,  3^ Cuj, Ari,  Fe ;S.Sbj.S». 
Lengenbachit€,  7!Pb.  AK.CuhKS.2AflA. 
Pyrabotbite,  3AfcS.SJ>3S,. 

PROUsrnTE,  3Ag2»S-A<t3Sj. 
Pyrostilpnite,  3.\fcS.Sb^S- 
Samsomte,  2Ag>S.MnS..Sb3Si. 

SlCPHAKITE,  5Afc^^.S^>^S. 
POLTBASITE,  9Ag2»S.SV>aS,- 

Pearceite,  9.A.g58..A*uSi. 
Polyargyrite,  12A|fcS..>l>>S». 
Xanthoconite,  SAj&S.AHtrfj. 
Argyrodite,  4Ag2^>.Oe.S- 
Canfieldite,  4Ag>S.Sn;>x. 
Cefargyrite,  AgCL 
EmboUte,  AgrBr,Cl>. 
Brom3rnte,  AgBr. 


Mixtures  of  NaAlSi«OB  and 
CaAliSi/)». 


lodobromite,  2AgCl.2AgBr.AgL 
Miersite,  4Akl.CuI. 
lodyrite,  Agl. 

SODIUM 

HaUte,  NaCl. 

Villiaumite.  NaF. 

Huantajayite,  20NaCl.AgCl. 

Rinneite,  FeCli.3KCl.NaCL 

Cbtolite,  Na«AlF». 

CbioUte,  5NaF.3AlF,. 

Ralstonite,  (Na,,Mg)F,.3Al(F,OH),.2H«0. 

Northupite,  MgCOi.Na,CO».NaCl. 

Tychite,  2MgCX),.2Na,CO,.Na,S04. 

Dawsonite,  Na^(C0t)a.2Al(0H),. 

Tbennonatrite.  NatCOt.H/). 

Natron,  Na«COi.lOHsO. 

Pirssonite,  CaCOi.NatCOs.2H/). 

Gay-Lussite,  CaCO>.NatCOi.5HiO. 

Trona,  Na«C0,.HNaC0..2H,0. 

£udid3rmite,  Epididjrmite,  HNaBeSi/>t. 

Rivaite,  (Ca,Nat)SiiO». 

Anorthoclaae,  (Na,K)AlSi^8. 

Albite,  NaAlSi/),. 

Oligoclase 

Andesine 

Labradorite 

Anemousite,  Na0.2Ca0.3AliOk.9SiOi. 

Ussingite,  HXasA](8iO«)». 

AcMiTE,  NaFe(8iOi),. 

Jadetfe,  NaAl(8iOi)s. 

Pectoutb,  HNaCat(8iC)t)i. 

Schiioiite,  HNa(Ca,Mn),(8iOs),. 

Rosenbuschite,  near  pectolite  with  Zr. 

Wohlehte,  Zr-fiilicate  and  niobate  of  Ca^Ni 

Hiortdahlite,  (Xas.Ca)(Si,Zr)Ot. 

Glaucophane,  XaAl(8iOi)j.(Fe,Mg) 

SiOs. 
RiEBECKrTE,  2XaFe(8iOs)t.FeSiOt. 
CROcmoLrrE,  XaFe(8iOi),.FeSiOi. 
Arfvedsonite,  Xa,Ca,Fe"  silicate. 
iEnigmatite,  Fe,Xa,Ti-silicate. 
Weinbergente,  XaA18iO«.3FeSiOs. 
Elpidite,  XasO.ZrOi.68iO,.3HsO. 
Catapleiite,  H4(Xas,Ca)ZrSi«Oii. 

Meli^ESS^'*  :Na.Be,Ca,  fluo^cata. 

NepheUte,  XaAlSi04. 

CANCRiNrns,     H«Xa«Ca(XaCOt)xAlt 

(Si04).. 

Micrownmiite,  Davyne,  near  cancrinite. 
SoDALrrE,  Xa4(AlCl)Ala(Si04)» 
Hackmanite,  near  sodalite. 

Hauynfte,  (Xa»,Ca),(XaS04.Al)Al, 

(SiO*),. 
NoseUte,  Xa4(XaS04.Al)Al2rSi04)i. 
Lazurxte,  Xa4fXa8j.Al)Ali(Si04)». 
ScAPOLiTE  Grocp,  Mixtures  of 

Ca4A]48ieOtf  and  Xa4Al>Si/),4CL 
Sarcolite,  (Ca,Xai),Alj(8i04),. 
Melilite,  Xa,(Ca,Mg)n(Al,Fe)/Si04),. 
Mordenite,  (Ca,Kj,Xaa)Ala8i,o024.20HjO. 
Stilbite,  (Xa3,Ca)Al28i40,4.6H30. 
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tAltSi. 


GDnnardiU,  (Ca,Nii,)iAI,Su0it.5)H,O. 
ThomsoDite,  (Na,,C&)AE,Si^,.2iHX). 
HydrothomBonite,  (H,,Nft,,Ca)Al^i^,. 

SHrf). 
Arduiitite,  Ca,Na,  Eeolite. 
Echellite,  (Ca,Nft,)0.2Al,0,.3SiO,.4H^. 
Epidesmme,  (Nat,Ca)Al^iAi.6H^. 
Erionite,  H,CaK,N8,Al^i,0,7.5H^. 
Hydronephelile,  HNa,Al,Si,Oi,.3H,0. 
ParaKoiut«,  H>NEi.Al,(8iO,)i. 
SpodiophyiUte,  <Na,,K,),(Mg,Fe),(Fe,Al), 

(SiO.).. 
Searlesite,  NaB(SiOt),.HiO. 
Molenxraafite,  Ca.Na,  titauosiUcste. 
Astropnyllite,  Nft,K,Mn,Fe,titano-«ilicat«. 
NarBarsukite,  Fe,Na,titaDo-eilicat«. 
Leucosphenite,  Na.Ba(TiO)i(SiA)i- 
LorenEenite,  Na,(TiO),Si^,. 
Epiatolite,  Ti,Na,etc.,  niobate. 
Beraeliite,  (C8.Mg,Mn,Na,).Asrf>.. 
Natrophilife,  NaMnPO,. 
BeryUonite,  NaBePO,. 
Jeiekite,  Na.CaAl(AIO)(F,OH).(PO,).. 
Lacroixite,    Na,{Ca,Mn).Al,(F,OH),Prf)„. 

Duranpte.  Na{AlF)AsO.. 
Fremontite,  (Na,Li)Al(OH,F)PO.. 
K^"^*"  }3(Mn,Fe,Na,).P.0,.HA 
Stercorite,  HNa(NH,}P0,.4H,0. 
SoumaoBite,  Hydrous  Al,Na,  Buophosphate. 
Soda  Niter,  NaNOi. 
Darapskite,  NaN0..NapS04.H,0. 
NitrOElauberite,  6NaNO|.2Na,SO,.3M.O. 
Borax,  Na,B,O7.10H,O. 
Ulexite,  NaCaB.O^SHiO. 
Thenardite,  Na,SO<. 
Aphthitalite,  (K,Na)iSO,. 
Glatjbbrite,  N8rS0,.Ca80,. 
Vanthoffite,  3Na,S0..MgSO(. 
Sulphohalite,  3Na,SO,.NaCI.NaF. 
Caracolite.  Pb(OH)CI,Na^O,. 
Hanksite,  9Na,SO,.2Na,CO,,KCl. 
Lecontite,  (Na,NH,,K),8O,.2H,0. 
Mirabilite,  Na,SO,.10HtO. 
Loweite,  MKS0,.Na^0..2JH*. 
Blijdile,  M^,.Na,S0,.4Hrf>. 
Mendozite,  NaAl(SO,),.12H,0. 
Krohnkite,  CuSO,.Na,SO,.2H^. 
Natrochalcile,Cu,(OH),(SO.),.Na,80,.2H^. 
FeiTonatril«.  3Na,SO..Fe,(SO.),.6H.O. 
Sideronatrile,  2NaiO.Fe,0,.4SO,.7H,0. 
Metavoltine,    5(K,,Na,,Fe)0.3Fe,0..12SO.. 

18H,0. 
NatrojaroHite,  N8,Fe.<0H)i,(S04),. 


STRONTIUM 
!,  StCO,, 

Ancylite,  4Ce(OH)CO,.3SrCO,.3H,0. 
Ambatoarinite,  Rare  earths,  ^,  carbonate. 
Brewstcrite,  H,(8r,Ba,Ca)AJ,(SiO,),.3H/>. 
Permorite,  (Ca,Sr)i|C8(OH.F)l[(P,Aa)0,Jfc 
Hamlinite,  Sr,Al,  phosphate. 
Harttite,  Sr,AI,  phoepnate  and  sulphate. 
Celestite,  SrSO,. 

THORIUM 
^^^^}Ca,Ce,Y,Th,flu.«ihcatea. 
Thorite,  ThSiO.. 
Auerlite,  Th  sihco-phoephate. 

Yttriaiite.  Th,Y  silicate. 
Mackinloahite,  U,Th,Ce,  silicate. 
Yttrocrasite,  Hydrous  Y.Th,  titanate- 
Pyrochlore,  RNb,0,.R(Ti,Th)Oi. 
MoNAziTE,  {Ce,La.Di)PO,  with  Th(V 
Thorianite,  Th  and  U  oxides. 

TIN 
Staonite,  Cu>S.FeS.SnS,. 
Canfieldite,  4Ag^.SnSi. 
Teallite,  PbSnS.. 
Franckeite,  PNSn.FeSb,8„. 
Cylindrite,  Ph^n,FeSb,S,^ 
Cassilerite,  SnOf. 
Stokowto,  H.CaSnSi,0„. 
Hielmite,  Y,Fe,Mn,Ca,  stanno-niobate. 
NordenskiSIdine,  CaSn(BOi),. 
Hulsile,    12(Fe,Mg)0,2Fe,0,.lSnO,.3B,0». 

TITANIUM 
luiBNiTB,  FeTiO.. 
Senaite,  (Fe,Mn,Pb)O.TiOt 
ArizoDite,  FetO|.3TiOi. 
Pyrophanite,  MnTift. 
Pseudobiookite,  Fet(Ti04)i. 
Rutite,  TiOt. 

Octahedrite,  Brookite,  TiO.. 
Uhligite,  Ca(Ti,Zr}0,,Al(Ti,AI)Ot. 
Schlorloniite,Ca,(Fe,Ti),((8i,Ti)0,).. 
Utanite,  CaTiSiOi. 
Moleiigraafit«,  Ca^a,  titano-aiticate. 
Keilhauite,  Ca^,Fe,¥,  titano-silicato. 
Tscheffkinite,  Ce,  etc.,  titano-ailicate. 
AstrophyUite,  Na,K,Fe.Mn,  titano-silirate. 
Johns trupite  ] 

Mosandnte         Ce,  etc.,  titano-sihcates 
Rinkite  ) 

Narsarsukite,  Fe,Na,  titano-flUicBte. 
Neptunite,  Fe,MD,Na,K,  Utan<>^cat& 
Benitoit«,  BaTiSiiO,. 
Leucosphenite,  Na,Ba(TiO)i(SiiO,)». 
Lorenzenif*.  Na,(TiO)jSit07. 
Joaquinite,  C^Fe.  titano-sUicate. 

PEROVSKITE,  CaTiOi. 

Knopite,  Ca,Ce,  titanate. 
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lyyaapalyie.  CaJPe,  titano-silicate. 
Geikielite,  MjLte,  titanate. 
Delorenzite,  Fe,U,Y,  titanate. 
Yttrocrasite,  Hydrous  Y,  Th,  titanate. 
Brannerite,  (TJO.TiO,UO,)TiO,. 
Pyrochlore,  RNbj06.R(Ti^Th)0j. 
Aeschynite,  Ce,  niobate-titanate. 
Polymignite,  Ce,Fe,Ca,  niobate-titanate.- 

Pd^t^  }YCe,Uniobate. 

Blomstrandine-Priorite  J     "^»"ia^- 
Betafite,  U,  etc.,  niobate-titanate. 
Epiatolite,  Na.'n,  etc.,  niobate. 
Lewisite,  5Ca0.2TiO,.3Sb,0». 
Mauzeliite,  Pb,Ca,  titano-antimonate. 
Warwickite,  (Mg,Fe)iTiBiOa. 

TUNGSTEN 

Tungstenite,  WSj. 
Tungstite,  W0|. 
Wolframite,  (Fe,Mn)W04. 
Hubnerite,  MnW04. 

SCHEELITE,  CaW04. 

Cuprotungstite,  CUWO4. 
Powellite,  Ca(Mo,W)04. 

K^  }PbWO. 

Chillagite,  3PbW04.PbMo04. 
Reinite,  FeW04. 
Ferritungstite,  FeaOa.WOj.GHsO. 

URANIUM 

Rutherfordine,  UOsCO*. 
Uranothallite,  2CaC0,.U(C0a),.  lOHjO. 
Liebigite,  Hydrous,  U,Ca,  carbonate. 
Voglite,  Hydrous,  U,  Ca,  Cu,  carbonate. 
Mackintoshite,  U,Th.Ce,  silicate. 
Uranophane,  Ca0.2UOi.2Si02.6H,0. 
Delorenzite,  Fe,U,Y,  titanate. 
Brannerite,  (UO,TiO,U02)TiO,. 
Hatchettolite,  U,  tantalo-niobate. 
Samir^te,  U,  etc.,  niobate. 
Fergusonite,  Y,Er,U,  niobate. 
Samarskite,  Fe,Ca,U,Ce,Y,  niobate. 
Ampangab^ite,  U,  etc.,  niobate. 

Annerddite,  U,Y,  niobate. 
Euxenite 
Polycraae 

Blomstrandine-Priorite 
Betafite,  U.  niobate-titanate. 
Plumboniobite,  Y,U,Pb,  niobate. 
Uvanite,  2UO,.3V20».15H,0. 
Ferganite,  Ui(V04)j.6H,0. 
Torbemite,  Cu(UO,)iP,08.8H,0. 
Zeunerite,  Cu(UO,)aA8»08.8H,0. 

fiSte  }Ca(U0,).P^..8H^. 

Uranospinite,  Ca(UOj)iAs»0*8.8H«0. 
Uranocircite,  Ba(UOt)jP^ii.8H20. 
Carnotite,  K^.2U,O.V^t.3H,0. 
Tyuyamunite,  CaO.2UO1.VaOfc.4H2O. 
Uranospathite,  Hydrous  uranyl  phosphate. 


Y,Ce,U,  niobate- 
titanates. 


Phosphuranylite,  (UOi)aPj08.6HaO. 
Trogerite,  (UOa),A8208.12HaO. 
Walpurgite,  Bi,o(UOa),(OH)M(A804)4. 
Uraninite,  Uranyl,  etc.,  uranate. 
Gummite,  alteration  of  uraninite. 
Thorianite,  Th  and  U  oxides. 
Uranosphaerite,  (BiO)2Ua07.3HaO. 
Johannite,  Hydrous  Cu,U,  sulphate. 
Gilpinite,  (Cu,Fe,Na,)0.U0,.^s.4H,0. 
Uranopilite,  CaU8S,0«.25H,0. 

VANADIUM 

Patronitb,  VS4. 

Sulvanite,  3CujS.V2S6. 

Alalte,  V1O6.H2O. 

Ardennite,  Al,Mn,V,  silicate. 

Roscoelite,  Vanadium  mica. 

Pucherite,  BiV04. 

Vanadinite,  Pb4(PbCl)(V04)i. 

Descloizite,  (Pb,Zn),(0H)V04. 

Pyrobelonite,  4PbO.7MnO.2V206.3HaO. 

Dechenite,  PbVaOe. 

Calciovolborthite,     (Cu,Ca)aV208.  (Cu.Ca) 

(0H)2. 
Turanite,  5CuO.V2O6.2HaO. 

ESte  }Pb.Cu,vanadatee. 

Uvanite,  2UOa.3Va06.15HaO. 
Ferganite,  Ua(V04)2.6HjO. 
Femandinite,  CaO.Va04.5VaO».14HaO. 
Pascoite,  2Ca0.3V206.11H20. 
Pintadoite,  2CaO.V2O6.9H2O. 

Me^ei;^ttite}Ca0.3V/).9H^. 

Volborthite,  Hydrous,  Cu,Ba,Ca,  vanadate. 
Hligelite,  Hydrous,  Pb,Zn,  vanadate. 
CARNorrrB,  K,0.2U20i.Va06.3H20. 
TVuyamunite,  CaO.2UOa.V2O6.4H2O. 
Alinasragrite,  (Va02)H2(S04)a.l5H20. 

YTTRIUM,  Etc. 

Yttrofluorite,  (Caa,Y2)F«. 

Yttrocerite,  {Y,Er,Ce)Fa.5CaFa.H,0. 

Tengerite^  Y  carbonate. 

Cappelemte,  Y.Ba,  boro-silicate. 

Melanocerite    | 

Caryocerite      |Ca,Y,Ce,  fluo-silicates. 

Steenstrupine  J 

Tritomite,  Th,Ce,Y,Ca,  fluo-silicate. 

Gadolinite,  BeaFeYaSiaOio. 

Yttrialite,  Th,Y,  silicate. 

Rowlandite,  Y  silicate. 

Thal^nite,  Y  silicate 

Thortveitite,  (Sc,Y),Sii07. 

Cenosite,  H4Ca2(Y,Er)2CSiOi7. 

Keilhauite,  Ca,Al,Fe,Y,  titano-silicate. 

Delorenzite,  Fe,U,Y,  titanate. 

Yttrocrasite,  Hydrous  Y,Th,  titanate. 

Risdrite,  Y  niobate. 

Fergusonite,  Y,Er,  niobate. 

Sipylite,  Er  niobate. 

Yttrotantalite,  Y,  etc.,  tantalate-niobate. 
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Y,Ce,U,  niobate- 
titanates. 


Samarekite,   Fe,Ca,U,Ce,Y,  niobate-tanta- 
late. 

o 

Anner5dite,  U,Y,  niobate. 

Hielmite,  Y,Fe,Mn,Ca,  stanno-tantalate. 

Euxenite 

Polycrase 

Blomstrandine-Priorite 

Plumboniobite,  Y,U,Pb,Fe,  niobate. 

Xenotime,  YPO4. 

Retzian,  Y,Mn,Ca,  arsenate. 

Rhabdophanite,  Hydrous  Ce^Y,  phosphate. 

ZINC 

Sphalerite,  ZnS. 

Wurtzite,  ZnS. 

Voltzite,  ZntSfO. 

ZiNCiTE,  ZnO. 

Gahnite,  ZnO.AlsOa. 

Franklinite,  (Fe,Zn,Mn)0.  (Fe,Mn)208. 

Chalcophanite,  (Mn,Zn)0.2Mn02.2H,0. 

Hetaerolite,  2ZnO.2Mn2Oa.lH2O. 

SmiUisonite,  ZnCOi. 

Rosasite,  2CuO.CuCOi.5ZnC08? 

Aurichalcite,   2(Zn,Cu)COi,3(Zn,Cu) (OH),. 

Hydrozincite,  ZnCOi.2Zn(OH)2. 

Hardystonite,  CaaZnSisO?. 

Danalite,  (Be,Fe,Zn,Mn)7SiiOi2S. 

Willemite,  ZnsSiOi. 

Calamine,  HsZnSiOs. 

Clinohedrite,  HjCaZnSiOj. 

Hodgkinsonite,  3(Zn.Mn)O.Si02.HsO. 

Gaeeite,  Hydrous,  Mn,  Mk,  Zn,  silicate. 

Tarbuttite,  Zna>20i.Zn(OH)2. 


Adamite,  Zn2(OH)A904. 
Descloizite,  (Pb,Zn)2(OH)V04. 

Kdttigite,  ZnsAsiOg.SHsO. 
Barthute,  3ZnO.Cu0.3A8,0*.2H20. 
HUgelite,  Hydrous,  Pb,  Zn,  vanadate 
Spencerite,  Zna(P04)2.Zn(OH)2.3H20. 
Hibbenite,  2Zn,(P04)2.Zn(OH),.6JH,0. 
Veszelyite,     Hydrous,    Cu,  Zn,     phospho- 

arsenate. 
Kehoeite,  Hydrous,  Al,  Zn,  phosphate. 
Sussexite,  H(Mn,Zn,Mg)BO|. 
Zinkosite,  ZnS04. 
Ilesite,  (Mn,Zn,Fe)S04.4HiO. 
Goslarite,  ZnS04.7HiO. 
Dietrichite,  (Zn,Fe,Mn)S04.Al2(S04)«. 

22HiO. 
Serpiehte.  Hydrous.  Cu,  Zn,  sulphate. 
Zincalummite,  2ZnS04.4Zn(OH)2.6Al(OH)s. 

5H,0. 

ZIRCONIUM 

Baddeleyite,  Zr02. 

Uhligite,  Ca(Ti,Zr)0,.Al(Ti^Al)0». 

Rosenbuschite,  Na,Ca,Zr,  silicate. 

Wohlerite,  Na,Ca,Zr,  silicate  and  niobate. 

Lavenite,  Mn,Ca,Zr,  silicate. 

Hiortdahlite^  (Na2,Ca)(Si,Zr)0,. 

Eudialyte.  Zr,Fe,Ca,Na,  silicate. 

Elpidite,  NajO.ZrO2.6SiO2.3H2O. 

Catapleiite,  H4(Na2,Ca)ZrSiiOii. 

Zircon,  Zr  Si04. 

Chalcolamprite,  R"Nb20«.R"SiOs. 
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TABLE    n.     MINERALS    ARRANGED    ACCORDING    TO    THEIR 

SYSTEM    OF    CRYSTALLIZATION. 

The  following  lists  are  intended  to  include  all  well-recognized  species,  whose  crystalliz- 
ation is  known,  arranged  according  to  the  system  to  which  they  belong,  and  further  classi- 
fied by  their  luster  and  spedfic  gravity;  the  hardness  is  also  given  in  each  case. 


I.    CRYSTALLIZATION    ISOMETRIC* 
A.  Luster  Nonmetallic. 


Specific 

Hard- 

Specific 

Hard- 

Gravity. 

UwBB* 

Gravity. 

nen. 

Sal  Ammoniac  (p.  397) . 

1-53 

1-5-2 

Arsenolite  (p.  409) 

3-7 

1-5 

Kalinite  (p.  637) 

1-75 

2-2-5 

Schorlomite  (p.  510) . . . 

3-81-3-88 

7-7-5 

Faujasite  (p.  555) 

1-92 

5 

Betafite  (p.  591) 

3 -75-4- 17 

Sylvite  (p.  396) 

Halite  (p.  395) 

1-98 

2 

Hercynite  (p.  420) 

Sphalerite  (p.  367) 

Nantokite  (p.  395) 

3-^-3-95 

7-5-8 

2-14 

2-5 

3-9-4-1 

3-5-4 

Hydiophilite  (p.  399) . . 

2-2 

3-93 

2-2-5 

SodaUte  (p.  502) 

214-2-30 

5-5-6 

Marshite  (p.  395) 

5-6? 

Analdte  (p.  554) 

NoseHte  (p.  503) 

2-2-23 

5^-5 

Alabandite  (p.  369) .... 

3-95-4-04 

3-5-4 

2-25-2-4 

5-5 

Perovskite  (p.  586) 

4-03 

5-5 

Northupite{p.  450).... 

2-38 

35-4 

Berzeliite  (p.  593) 

408 

5 

Hafiynite  (p.  503) 

2-4r-2-5 

5-5-6 

Gahnite  (p.  420) 

4-04-6 

7-5-8 

Leudte  (p.  469) 

2-45-2-50 

5-5-6 

IVrochlore  (p.  587) 

Koppite  (p.  587) 

ZirkeUte  &.  428) 

HatchettoUte  (p.  587).. 

4-2-4-36 

5-5-5 

Lasurite  (p.  503) 

2-38-2-45 

5-5-5 

4-4^4-56 

• 

SulphohaUte  (p.  631)... 

2-49 

3-5 

4-71 

5-5 

Tychite  (p.  450) 

2-5 

3-5 

4-8-4-9 

5 

Ralstonite  (p.  402) 

2-58 

4-5 

Lewisite  (p.  618) 

4-95 

5-5 

Voltaitc(p.  639).. 

2-79 

3-4 

Atopite  (p.  618) 

5-03 

5-5-6 

YilliaumiteCp.  396).... 

2-81 

PercyUte,  Boleite 

Lansbeinite  (p.  625) . . . 

2*83 

(p.  401) 

5-08 

2-5 

Zunyite  (p.  505) 

2-87 

7 

Mauzeliite  (p.  618) 

511 

6-6-5 

Pollucite  (p.  470) 

2-90 

6-5 

Manganodte  (p.  411) .  . 

518 

5-6 

Boradte  (p.  620) 

2-9-3 

7 

Neotantalite(p.587)... 

5-2 

3-8 

Senarmontite  (p.  409). . 

5-2^-3 

2-2-5 

(p.  614) 

2-^-3 

2-5 

Sftmir^te  (p-  587) .... 

5-24 

PlazoUte  (p.  580) 

313 

6-5 

Embolite  (p.  397) 

5-3-54 

1-1-5 

Nitrobarite  (p.  619).... 

3-2 

Cerargyrite  (p.  397).... 

5-55 

1-1-5 

FlttOfite  (p.  308) 

3-2 

4 

Miernte  (p.  598) 

5-6 

Helvite  (p.  504) 

316-^-36 

6-6-5 

MicroUte  (p.  587) 

5-5-61 

5-5 

Garnet  (p.  505) 

3-3-4-3 

6-5-7-5 

lodobromite  (p.  397). . . 

5-71 

1-1-5 

Rhodizite  (p.  621) 

3-4 

8 

Bromyrite  (p.  397) 

5-8-« 

2-3 

Danalite  (p.  504) 

3-43 

5-&-6 

Cuprite  (p.  410) 

Eufytite  (p.  504) 

5-85-615 

3-5-4 

Hauerite  (p.  378) 

3-46 

4 

611 

4-5 

Diamond  (p.  345) 

3-52 

10 

Bunsenite  (p.  411) 

64 

5-5 

Yttrofluorite  (p.  399)  . . 

3-55 

45 

Monimolite  (p.  593) .  .  . 

6-58;7-29 

5-6 

Spinel  (p.  419) 

3-5-4-1 

8 

Eglestonite  (p.  401).... 
Mosesite  (p.  402) 

8-3 

2-3 

Periclase  (p.  411) 

3-67 

6 

3 

*  Some  pseudo-isometric  species  are  hera  included, 
are  included  in  both  lists. 


Species  with  submetallic  luster  are  placed  under  B,  but 
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B.  Luster  Metallic  (and  Submetallic). 


Hauerite  (p.  378) 

Sphalerite  (p.  367) 

Alabandite  (p.  369).... 

Cubanite  (p.  374) 

Dysanalyte  (p.  686) 

Chromite  (p.  423) 

Villamaninite  (p.  379) . . 

Tennantite  (p.  391) 

Tetrahedrite  (p.  390) . . . 
Magnesioferrite  (p.  420) 
Polydymite  (p.  373)  . . . 
Cobaltnickelpyrite 

(p.   378) 

Jacobsite'(p.421) 

Sychnodymite  (p.  373)  . 

LiNNiEITE  (p.  374) 

Carrollite  (p.  374) 

Bixbyite  (p.  42i5) 

Pentlandite 

(p.  369) 

Pyrite  (p.  377) 

Franklimte  (p.  420) 

Magnetite  (p.  420) 

Bomite  (p.  374) 

Ger8dorffite(p.379)... . 

Cuprite  (p.  410) 

Brongniardite  (p.  387) . . 

Corynite  (p.  379) 

Argyrodite  (p.  391) .... 
Cobaltite  (p.  379) 


Specific 
Gravity. 


Hard- 
ness. 


3-46 

3-9-41 

3-9^-4  04 

40-41 

413 

4-3-4:57 

4-4 

4-4-4-49 

4-4-5-1 

4-57-4-65 

4-5^-8 

4-71 
4-75 
4-76 
4-8^5 
4-85 
4-95 


50 

3-5-4 

4-95-510 

6-6-5 

507-n5-22 

6-6-5 

518 

6-6-5 

4-9-5-4 

3 

5-6-6-2 

5-5 

5-85-6-15 

3-5-4 

5-95 

3-5 

6-95-603 

4-5-5 

6-1-6-2 

2-5 

6-6-3 

5-5 

4 

3-5-4 

3-5-4 

4 

&-6 
5-5 
4-5 
3-4 
3-4 
&-6-5 
4-5 

5 
6 

5-5 

5-5 

6-6-5 


Canfieldite  (p.  394) 

Ullmannite  (p.  379) 

Smaltite,  Chloantlute 

(p.  378) 

Skutterudite(p.380)... 
WiUyamite  (p.  379) .... 
Polyargyrite  (p.  562) . . . 

Laurite  (p.  379) 

Argentite  (p.  364) 

Iron  (p.  356) 

Galena  (p.  363) 

Eucairite  (p.  365) 

Metacinnaoarite  (p  .369) 
Clausthalite  (p.  364) . .  . 
Naumannite  (p.  364) . . . 

Altaite  (p.  364) 

Tiemannite  (p.  369) 

Hessite  (p.  365) 

Copper  (p.  353) 

Uraninite  (p.  623) 

Thorianite  (p.  624).... 

SUver  (p.  352) 

Sperrylite  (p.  379) 

Lead  (p.  354) 

Palladium  (p.  365) 

Amalgam  (p.  354) 

Platinum  (p.  355) 

Gold  (p.  350) 

Iridium  (p.  355) 


Specific 
Gravity. 


6-28 
6-2r-6-7 

6-4-6-6 
6-7-6-86 
6-87 
6-97 
70 
7-2-7-36 
7-3-7-8 
7-4-7-6 
7-5 
7-8 
7-6-8-8 
8-0 
8-16 
8-2-8-5 
8-3-8-5 
8-8-«-9 
9-9-7 
9-3 
lOl-lll 
10-6 
11-4 
11-3-11-8 
13-7-14-1 
14-19 
15-6-19-3 
22-^22-8 


Hard- 


2-5-n3 
5-55 

5-5-6 
6 

5-5 

2-5 

7-5 
2-2-5 

4^ 
2-5-3 

2-5 

3 

2-5-3 

2-5 
3 

2-5 
2-5-3 
2-5-3 

5-5 

2-5-3 

6-7 

1-5 

4-5-5 

3-3-5 

4-4-5 

2-5-3 

6-7 
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II.    CRYSTALLIZATION  TETRAGONAL. 
A.    Luster  Nonmstallic. 


Mellite  (p.  645) 

Darapskite  (p.  619) 

Pinnoite  (p.  622) 

Apophyllite  (p.  546) 

Loweite  (p.  637) 

Ecdemite  (p.  618) 

Sarcolite  (p.  518) 

Marialite  (p.  518) 

Mizzonite  (Dipyre), 

(p.517) 

Wemerite  (Scapolite), 

(p.  516) 

Heionite  (p.  516) 

Edingtonite  (p.  555) 

Narsarsukite  (p.  585) . . . 

Chiolite  (p.  400) 

Soumansite  (p.  614) 

Melilite  (p.  518) 

Gehlenite  (p.  518) 

Meliphanite  (p.  496) . . . 

Sellaite  (p.  399) 

Zeunerite  (p.  616) 

Pinnoite  (p.  622) 

Vesttvianite  (p.  5}9) 


Specific 

Hard- 

Gravity. 

DflflB. 

1-64 

2-2-5 

2-29 

2-3-2-4 

4-5-5 

2-38 

2-5-3 

6-9-71 

2-5-3 

2-54-2-93 

6 

2-57 

5-5-6 

2-62 

5-5-6 

2-6&-2-73 

5-5-6 

270-2-74 

5-5-6 

270 

4-4-5 

27 

7-0 

2-84-2-99 

3-5-i 

2-87 

4-5 

2-9-31 

5 

2-9-31 

5-5-6 

301 

5-5-5 

2-97-315 

5 

3-2 

2-2-5 

3-27-3-37 

3-4 

3-35-5-45 

6-5 

Hard3r8tonite  (p.  498) . . 

Torbemite  (p.  648) 

Trippkeite  (p.  618) 

Octaliediite  (p.  428)  .. . 

Rutile  (p.  427) 

Xenotime  (p.  592) 

Powellite  (p.  643) 

Thorite  (p.  522) 

Fergusonite  (p.  588) 

Zircon  (p.  520) 

Romeite  (p.  618) 

SipyUte  (p.  588) 

Nasonite  (p.  498) 

Ganomalite  (p.  498) 

ScheeUte  (p.  642) 

Phodgenite  (p.  450) 

Calomel  (p.  395) 

Wulf  enite  (p.  643) 

Cassiterite  (p.  425) 

Matlockite  (p.  401> 

Tapiolite  (p.  590) 

Larettoite  (p.  401) 

Stolzite  (p.  643) 


Hard- 
ness. 


3*4 
3-4rn3-6 

3-8-3-95 
418-4-25 
4-45-4-56 

4-53 
4-4-5-4 
4-4r-5-8 
4-68-47 

471 

4-89 

5-4 

5-74 
5-9-6-1 
6-6-09 

6-48 
67-70 
6-8-7-1 

7-2 
7-36-7-5 

7-6 
7-87-8-13 


3-4 
2-25 

5-5-6 

6-6-5 

4-5 

3-5 

4-5-5 

5-5-6 

7-5 

5-5-6 

6 

4 

3 

4-5-^ 

2-75-3 

1-2 

2-75-3 

6-7 

2-5-3 

6 

3 

2-7&-3 


B.  Luster  Metallic  (and  Sxtbhetaluc). 


Chalcopyrite  (p.  374) . . . 

4-1-4-3 

3-5-4 

PoUanite  (p.  427) .  . . . . . 

4-84-5-0 

6-6-6 

Stannite  (p.  394) 

4-3-4-5 

4 

iLeinite  (p.  644) 

6-6-4 

4 

RutUe(p.427) 

4-18-4-25;5-2 

6-6-5 

Hauchecomite  (p.  372) . 

6-4 

5 

Fergusonite  (p.  588) .... 

4-4^5-8 

5-5-6 

Tapiolite  (p.  590) 

7-36-7-5 

6 

Hausmannite  (p.  424) . . 

4-7-4-86 

5-5-5 

Maucherite  (p.  362) 

7-83 

5 

Braunite  (p.  425) 

4-75-4-82 

6-6-5 

Plattnerite  (p.  428) 

8-5 

5-5-5 
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III.  CRYSTALLIZATION  HEXAGONAL.* 
Rhombohedral  species  are  distinguished  by  a  letter  R. 

A.    LUSTEB   NONMETALLIC. 


Ice  (p.  411) 

Cyprusite?  (p.  639) 

Ettringite  (p.  640) 

Thaumasite  (p.  581)  . . . 
Koenenite  (p.  401)R  . . . 
Gmelinite  (p.  554)  R.  . . 
Pyroaurite  (p.  455)  R. . 
Coquimbite  (p.  637)  R. . 
Utahite  (p.  639)  R. .  • . . . 
Chabazite  (p.  552)  R. . . . 

Levynite  (p.  554)  R 

Hydtonephelite?  (p.  558) 
Soda  niter  (p.  619)  R... 

Tridymite  (p.  407) 

Rinneite  (p.  399)  R 

Brudte  (p.  434)  R 

Cancrinite  (p.  501) 

Microsommite  (p.  501) 
Kaliophilite(p.501). ... 
Carphosiderite? 

(p.539)R 

Ck>lerainite  (p.  583) .... 
Metavoltine  (p.  639) .  .  . 
ChalcophylUte  (p.612)R 

Nephelite  (p.  499) 

Hanksite  (p.  631) 

Ferronatrite  (p.  638)  R. 

Milarite  (p.  455) 

Spodiophyllite  (p.  572) . 
Aphthitafite  (p.  624)  R. 

Quartz  (p.  403)  R 

Beryl  (p.  495) 

Eucryptite  (p.  500) 

Alunite  (p.  639)  R 

Penninite  (pseu.) 

(p.570)R 

Calcite  (p.  438)  R 

Nepouite  (p.  515) 

Alumian  (p.  632) 

Catapleiite  (p.  496) 

Dolomite  (p.  442)  R 

Martinite(p.  611)R.... 
Eudialy te  (p.  496)  R. . . , 

Ankcrite  (p.  443)  R 

Phenadte  (p.  514)  R.  . . 
Tourmaline  (p.  540)  R. 

Bityite  (p.  558) 

Magnesite  (p.  443)  R.  . . 
Pyrosmalite  (p.  515)  R  . 

Friedelite  (p.  515)  R 

Podolite  (p.  618) 

Spangolite(p.  631)R..  . 

^atite  (p.  595) 

Harttite  (p.  601) 

Jarosite  (p.  640)  R 

Raimondite  (p.  639) 

Wilkeite  (p.  597) 


Specific 
Gravity. 


0-9 
1-75 
1-75 
1-88 
20 
204-217 
207 
2-09 

208-216 

209-216 

2-26 

2-26 

2-28-2-33 

2-3 
2-38-2-4 
2-42-2'5 
2-44 
2-49 

2-50 

2-51 

2-53 
2-44-2-66 
2-55-2'65 

2-56 

2-56 

2-57 

2-6 

2-64 

2-65 

2'64-27;2'80 

2-67 
2*67 

2-6-2-85 

2-71 
2-5-3-2 

2-74 

2-8 
2-8-2-9 

2-89 
2.91-2-93 
2-95-31 
2-97-3-0 
2-98-3-20 

3  0 
3-0-312 
306-319 

3  07 

31 

314 
3-17-3-23 

3-2 

3-20 

3-20 

3  23 


Hard- 
nem. 


1-5 

2 

2-2-5 

3-5 

2-0 

4-5 

2-3 
2-2-5 

4-5 

4-4-5 

4-5-6 

1-5-2 

7 

3 

2-5 

5-6 

6 

6 

4-4-5 

2-5-3 

2-5 

2 
5-5-6 
3-3-5 

2 
5-5-6 
3-3-2 
3-3-5 

7 
7-5-8 

3-5-4 

2-25 

3 

2-2-5 

2-3 

6 
3-5-4 

5-5-5 
3-5-4 
7-5-8 
7-7-5 

5-5 
3-5-4-5 
4-4-5 

4-5 

2 

5 

4-5-5 

2-5-3-5 

3 

5 


Hamlinite  (p.  601)  R. . . 
Pyrochroite  (p.  435)  R. . 
Jeremejevite  (p.  620) . . . 

Dioptase  (p.  515)  R 

Svanbergite  (p.  618)  R. . 
Cronstedtite  (p.  571)  R. 
Hematolite  (p.  606)  R.  . 

Connellite  (p.  631) 

Mesitite  (p.  443)  R 

Rhodochrosite  (444)  R. . 

Svabite  (p.  598) 

Fermorite  (p.  597) 

Florencite  (p.  601)  R.  . . 

Benitoite  (p.  585) 

Siderite  (p.  443)  R 

Rhabdophanite  (p.  609) 

R 

Wurtzite  (p.  371) 

Corundum  (p.  413)  R.. 
WiUemite(p.513)R.... 
GeikieUte  (p.  586)  R. . . . 
Sphserocobaltite  (446)R 
Melanocerite  (p.  406)  R. 
Tritomite(p.496)R.... 
Nordenskidldine  (620)  R 
Caryocerite  (p.  496)  R. 

Parisite  (p.  621) 

Smithsonite  (p.  445)  R.. 
Beudantite  (p.  618)  R.  . 
Plumbogummite? 

(p.  601) 

Britholite (p. 580)  .... 
Cappelenite  (p.  496) .  . . 
Pyrophanite  (p.  418) ., . 

Hinsdalite  (p.  618) 

Molybdophvllite  (p.498) 

Bastnasite  (p.  449) 

Greenockite  (p.  371) . 
Hematite  (p.  415)  R. . . . 
Xanthoconite  (p.  393)  R 

Zincite(p.411) 

Bellite  (p.  631) 

Proustite,  (p.  389)  R. 

Iod>Tite  (p.  397) 

Fluocerite  (p.  399) 

Pyrarqyrite  (p.  389)  R 

Penfieldite  (p.  401) 

Barysilite  (p.  498) 

Tysonite  (p.  399) 

Pyromorphlte  (p.  597) . . 

Vanadinite  (p.  598) 

Mimetite  (p.  598) 

Kleinite  (p.  395) 

Cinnabar  (p.  370)  R 


Specific 
Gravity. 


3-23 

3-26 

3-28 
3-28^3-35 

3-30 

3-35 

3-35 

3-36 
3-33-5-42 
3-45-3-60 

3-52 

3-52 

3-58 

3-6 
3-83-5-88 

3-94-401 

3-98 
3-95-410 
3-94-4-19 

40 
4-02-413 

4  13 

4-20 

4-20 

4-29 

4-36 
4-30-4-45 
4-4-3 

4r4-9 

4-4 

441 

4-5 

4-65 

4-7 

4-9 

4-9-5-0 

4-9-5-3 

5-5-2 

5-4-5-7 

5-5 

5-6 
5-6-5-7 
5-7-5-9 

5-85 

6-11 

613 

6-5-7-1 

6-66-6-86 

70-7-25 

8-0 
8-08-8-2 


Hard- 


4-5 

2  5 
6-5 

5 

5 

3-5 

3  5 
3 

3*5-4 
3-5-4-5 

5 

5 

5 
6-2-6-5 
35-4 

3-5 

3-5-4 

9 

5-5 

6-0 

4 

6-6 

5-5 

5-5-^ 

5-6 

4-5 

5 

3-5-4-5 

4-5 

5-5 

&-6-5 

5 

4-5 

3-4 

4-5 
3-3-5 
5-5-6-5 

2 
4-4-5 

2-5 

2-2-6 

1-1-5 

4 

2-5 

3 

4-5-6 

3-5-4 

3 

3-5 

3-5 

2-2-5 


*  Some  pseucio-hexas;onal  species  are  included. 
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B.  Luster  Metallic  (and  Subbietallic). 


Graphite  (p.  347)  R.. 
Chaicophanite  ^p.  435)  R 
Ilinemte(p.417)R... 

COVELLTTE  (p.  371)  .  . 

Pyrrhotite  (p.  373) . . . 
Molybdenite  (p.  360). 
Langbanite  (p.  539). 
Xanthoconlte  (p.  393) 
Hematite  (p.  415)  R. . 
Senaite(p.418)R.... 
MiUerite(p.372)R... 
Arsenic  (p.  348)  R.. . 


Specific 

Hard- 

Gravity. 

ness. 

21-2-2 

1-1-5 

3-91 

2-5 

4-5-5 

5-6 

4-6 

1-5-2 

4-6 

3-5-4-5 

4-7-4-8 

1-1-5 

4-92 

6-5 

5 

5-2-5-3 

5-5-6-5 

5-3 

6 

5-3-5-65 

3-3-5 

56-5-7 

3-5 

Pyrargyrite  (p.  389)  R.  . 
Tellurium  (p.  349)  R.. . . 
Allemontite  (p.  349)  R. . 
Antimony  (p.  349)  R. . 
Tetradymite  (p.  360)  R. 

NiccoUte  (p.  372) 

Breithauptite  (p.  372) . . 
Platynite  (p.  385)  R. . . . 

Cinnabar  (p.  370)  R 

Bismuth  (p.  349)  R.  . .  . 
Iridosmine  (p.  355)  R. . 


Specific 
Gravity. 


5-85 
6-1-6-3 

6-2 

6-7 
7-2-7-6 
7-3-7-671 

7-54 

8 

8-0-8-2 

9-7-9-8 

19-3-21-1 


Hard- 
ness. 


2-5 
2-2-5 

3-5 
3-3-5 
1-5-2 
5-5-5 

5-5 
2-3 
2-2-5 
2-2-5 

6-7 


IV.  CRYSTALLIZATION  ORTHORHOMBIC. 


Teschemacherite  (p.450) 
Thermonatrite  (p.  452) . 

CamalUte  (p.  401) 

Struvite  (p.  606) 

Epsomite  (p.  635) 

Mascagnite  (p.  624) 

Nesquehonite  (p.  452) . . 

Goslarite  (p.  635) 

Erionite  (p.  558) 

Morenosite  (p.  635) 

Sulphur  (p.  347) 

Lindackerite  (p.  618). . . 

Newberyite  (p.  611) 

SteUerite  (p.  558) 

Niter  (p.  619) 

Sideronatrite  (p.  639)  . . 

Epidesmine  (p.  558) 

Fluellite  (p.  402) 

Natrolite  (p.  556) 

Okenite?  (p  546) 

Felsdbanyite(p.639)... 

Thomsonite  (p.  557) 

WaveUite  (p.  612) 

Hambergite  (p.  620)  . . . 

Pirssonite  (p.  452) 

Sulfoborite  (p.  623) 

DawBonite  (p.  452) 

Fischerite  (p.  613) 

Peganite  (p.  613) 

VarLscite  (p.  610) 

Lucinite  (p.  610) 

Elpidite  (p.  496) 

Howlite?(p.621) 

BertranditeCp.  539).... 
Lanthanite  (p.  453) .... 

loUte  (p.  497) 

Thenardite  (p.  624) 


A.  Luster  Nonmetallic. 


1-45 
1-5-1-6 

1-6 
1-65-1-71 

1-75 

1-77 

1-84 

2-0 

1-99 
1-9-21 

207 
2-0-2-5 

210 

212 
209-2-141 

215 

2-16 

217 
2-20-2-25 

2-28 

2-33 
2-3-2-4 

2-33 

2-35 

2-35 
2-38-2-451 

2-40 

2-46 

2-50 

2-52 
2-52-2-59I 

2-55 

2-6 

2-6 

2-6-2-66 

2-68-2-69 


1-5 
1-1-5 
1-1-5 

2 
2-2-5 
2-2-5 

2-5 
2-2-25 

2-2-5 

1-5-2-5 

2-2-5 

3-3-5 

3-5-4 

2 
2-2-5 

3 
5-5-5 
4-5-5 

1-5 

5-5-5 

3-5-4 

7-5 

3-35 

4 

5 

3-3-5 

4 

5 

6-5-7 

3-5 

6-7 

2-5-3 

7-7-5 

2-3 


Edingtonite  (p.  555)  . . . 
Hillebrandite  (p.  546) 

Hopeite  (p.  607) 

Phosphosiderite  (p.610) 

Talc  (p.  575) 

Beryllonite  (p.  595) .  . . . 
Haidingerite  (p.  610) . . . 

Strengite  (p.  610) 

Prehnite  (p.  534) 

Guarinite  (p.  625) 

Anhydrite  (p.  629) 

Aragonite  (p.  446) 

Spodiosite?  (p.  600) 

Leucophanite  (p.  496) . . 

CeboUite  (p.  518) 

Danburite  (p.  522) 

Bementite  (p.  582) 

Hopeite  (p.  607) 

Tyrolite  (p.  612) 

Harstigite  (p.  535) 

Reddingite  (p.  607) .  .  . . 

Lawsonite  (p.  540) 

Grothine  (p.  545) 

Humite  (p.  536) 

AnthophylUte  (p.  486) .  . 

Andalusite  (p.  524) 

Enstatite  (p.  472) 

Autunite  (p.  616) 

Monticellite  (p.  513) .  .  . 

Eosphorite  (p.  615) 

Childrenite  (p.  615) . . . . 
Sillimanite  (p.  526)  ... . 

Scorodite  (p.  609) 

Lossenite  (p.  619) 

Forsterite  (p.  513) 

Dumortierite  (p.  543)  . . 
Komerupine  (p.  544) . . . 


2-69 

4r4-5 

2-7 

5-5 

2-76 

2-5-3 

2-76 

3-76 

2-7-2-8 

1-1-5 

2-84 

5-5-6 

2-85 

1-5-2-5 

2-87 

3-4 

2-8-2-95 

6-6-5 

2-9-3-3 

6-5 

2-90-2-98 

3-3-5 

2-94 

3-54 

2-94 

4 

2-96 

5 

2-96 

50 

2-97-3-02 

7-7-25 

2-98 

3-0-3-1 

3-2 

3-0-3-1 

1-5 

3-05 

5-5 

3-10 

3-3-5 

3-08 

7-5-8 

3-09 

3-1-3-2 

6-6-5 

3-1-3-2 

5-5-6 

316-3-2 

7-5 

315-3-3 

5-5 

3-05-3-19 

2-2-5 

3-03-3-25 

5-5-5 

311-3-15 

5 

3-18-3-24 

4-5-5 

3-24 

6-7 

3-1-3-3 

3-5-4 

3-2-3-33 

6-7 

3-26 

7 

3-27 

6-5 
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A.  Luster  Nonmetaluc 


Zoidte  (p.  530) 

Dufrenite  (p.  605) 

Ch]78oUte(p.511) 

Warwickite(p.621).... 

Euchroite(p.611) 

ABtrophyllite  (p.  585)  . . 

Diaspore(p.431) 

Lorenzenite  (p.  586) 

Purpurite  (p.  610) 

Natrophilite  (p.  594) . . . 

Cenoeite  (p.  580) 

Gerhardtite  (p.  610) 

Hypersthene  (p.  473). . . 
Uranoepinite  (p.  617)  . . 

Guarinite  (p.  525) 

Calamine  (p.  539) 

Lithiophilite  (p.  594). . . 

Topaz  (p.  523) 

Langite  (p.  638) 

Erilate  (p.  580) 

Uranocircite  (p.  617) . . . 

Tdf^yUte  (p.  594) 

Epididymite  (p.  455) . . . 

Mazapilite  (p.  615) 

Thortveite  (p.  529) 

Hemafibrite(p.611)  ... 
Chxysoberyl  (p.  423) . .  . 
Aunchalcite  (p.  451) .  .  . 

Ardennite  (p.  539) 

Libedieiiite(p.603).... 

StauroUte  (p.  543) 

Strontiaiiite  (p.  447)  . . . 

Bromlite  (p.  447) 

Atacamite  (p.  400) 

Uranophane  (p.  581) . . . 

Flinkite  (p.  606) 

Serpierite  (p.  638) 

Brochantite(p.632).... 

Brookite  (p.  429) 

Pinakiolite  (p.  620) .... 

Ancylite  (p.  449) 

Celestite  (p.  627) 

Ludwidte  (p.  620) 

KnebeBte  (p.  513) 


Sperifie 
Gnrity. 


3-25-3-37 

3-23-3-4 

327^37 

3-35 

3-39 

3-3-3-4 

3-3-3-5 

3-4 

3-4 

3*41 

3-41 

343 

3-4-35 

3-45 

3-49 

3-4h3-5 

3-42-3-56 

3-4-3-65 

3-49 

3:5 

3*53 

3-52-3-55 

3-55 

357 

3-57 

3-5a-3-65 

3-5-3-8 

3-54-3-64 

3-62 

3-6-3-8 

3-65-5-75 

3-68-371 

372 

376 

3-81-3 -9 

3-87 

3-91 
3-87-4-07 

3-88 

3-9 

3-95-3 -97 

3-91-1-02 

3-9-41 


Hard- 


6-6-5 
3-5-4 
6-5-7 
3-4 
3-5-4 

3 

6-5-7 

6-0 

4-4-5 

4-5-n5 

5-5 

2 

5-5 

2-3 

6 

4-5^ 

4-5-5 

8 

2-5-3 

5-5 

4-5-n5 
5-5 
4-5 

e-7 

3 
8-5 

6-7 
4 
7-7-5 
3-5-4 
4-4-5 
3-3-5 

2-3 
4-4-5 

3-5-4 

5-5-6 

6 

45 

3-3-5 

5 

6-5 


Barylite  (p.  498) 

Tephroite  (p.  513) 

Caiminite  (p.  504) 

Ampangabdite  (p.  591) . 

Fayalite  (p.  513) 

Retzian  (p.  606) 

OUvenite  (p.  603) 

Hulsite  (p.  622) 

Witfaerite  (p.  447) 

Adamite  (p.  604) 

Pseudobrookite  (p.  424) 

Barite  (p.  625) 

Derbylite(p.618). 

Euxenite  (p.  501) 

Yttrocrasite  (p.  586)  ..  . 

Cerite(p.540) 

Bloznstrandine  (p.  591) . 

iEschynite  (p.  591) 

Poly  erase  (p.  591) 

Cotuimite  (p.  399) 

Pyrobelonite  (p.  604). . . 

Valentinite  (p.  410) 

Samarsldte  (p.  590) 

YttroUntalite  (p.  590)  . 
Melanotekite  (p.  539).. . 
Annerodite  (p.  591) .  .  . 
Phoenicochroite? 

(p.  630) 

Tellurite  (p.  410) 

Descloizite  (p.  604) 

Tsumebite  (p.  604) 

Kentrolite  (p.  539) 

Anglesite  (p.  628) 

Pucherite  (p.  594) 

Caledonite  (p.  632) 

Daviesite  (p.  401) 

Laurionite  (p.  401) 

Cerussite  (p.  448) 

Nadorite  (p.  618) 

Ochrolite  (p.  618) 

Mendipite  (p.  401) 

Georgiad6site  (p.  594) . 
Stibiotantalite  (p.  590) 
Montroydite  (p.  412). . . 


Specific 
Gravity. 


Hard. 


4-03 

4-4-12 

4-105 

3-97-4-20 

4-4-14 

4-15 
4-1-44 

4-3 
4-3-4-35 
4-34-4-35 
4-4-5 

4-5 

4-53 
4-6-5 

4-8 

4  86 

4-8-4-9 

4-93  ;517 

4-97-5-04 

5-24-5 -8 

5-38 

5-57 
5-6-5-8 
5-5-5-9 

57 

57 

5-75 
5-9 
5-9-6-2 
61 
6-19 
6-12-6-39 
6-25 
64 


6-46-6-57 
7-02 

7-7-1 
7-1 
6-0-74 


7 

55-6 

25 

4-0 

6-5 

4 

3 

3 

3-3-75 

3-5 

2-5-3-5 
5 

6-5 
5-5-6 

5-5 

5-6 
5-6 

2 

35 

25-3 

5-6 

5-65 

6-5 

6 

3-3-5 

2 

3-5 

3-5 

5 

2-75-3 

4 
2-5-3 

3-3-5 
3-3-5 
35^ 

2-5-3 

3-5 

5-5 
1-5-2 


B.  Luster  Metallic  (and  Submetallic). 


Brookite  (p.  429) 

IlvaiteKp.  538) 

Gothite  (p.  431) 

Stembergite  (p.  367) . .  . 

Manganite  (p.  432) 

Enanite  (p.  393) 

Wittichenite  (p.  388) . . . 


3-87-407 

5-5-6 

4-0-4  05 

5-5-6 

4-0-44 

5-5-5 

41-4-2 

1-1-5 

4-2-44 

4 

4-43-4-45 

3 

4-5 

Stibnite  (p.  358) 

Famatinite  (p.  393) .  . . 
Klaprotholite  (p.  386) . 
Hutchinsonite  (p.  386) 

Euxenite  (p.  591) 

Chalznersite  (p. 366).. 
Chalcostibite  (p.  386)  . 


4-5-4-6 
4-57 
4-6 
4-6 
4-6-5 
47 

4  75-5 


2 
3-5 
2-5 
1-5-2 
6-5 
3-5 
3-4 
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B.  Luster  Metallic  (and  Sttbicetaluc). 


Specific 

Hard- 

• 

Specific 

Hard- 

Gravity. 

new. 

Gravity. 

ness. 

Pyrolostte  (p.  430) 

473-4-86 

2-2-5 

Kentrolite  (p.  539) 

6-19 

5 

Polymignite  (p.  591) .  .  . 
Stylotypite  (p.  388) 

477-4-85 

6-5 

Aikinite  (p.  388) 

61-6-8 

2-2-5 

4-8 

3 

Stromeyerite  (p.  366). . . 

6-15-6-3 

2-5-3 

Blarcasite  (p.  380) 

4-85-4 -9 

6-6-5 

Stephanite  (p.  392) 

6-2-6-3 

2-2-5 

iSschvnite  (p.  591) 

4-93;  5-17 

5-6 

Guanajuatite  (p.  359) . . 

6-25-6-6 

2-5-3-5 

Urbanite  (p.  477) 

5-3 

3-5 

Mullanite  (p.  388) 

6-3 

3-5 

Zinkenite  (p.  385) 

5-3-5-35 

3-3-5 

Geocronite  (p.  392) 

6-3-6-45 

2-5 

.\ndorite  (p.  385) 

5-34 

Wolfachite  (p.  382) ... . 

6-37 

4-5-5 

Sartorite  (p.  385) 

5-39 

3 

Emplectite  (p.  386) 

Teallite  (p.  394) 

6-3-6-5 

2 

CoIumWte  (p.  588) 

5-36-60 

6 

6-4 

1-2 

Rathite  (p.  386) 

5-4 

3 

Meneghinite  (p.  391). . . 

6-4 

2-5 

Dufrenoysite 

k- 

Bismuthinite 

(p.  387) 

5-55 

3 

(p.  359) 

6-4-6-5 

2 

Chalcodte  (p.  366) 

5-5-5-8 

2-5-3 

Schapbachite  (p  387) .  . 
Alloclasite  (p.  382) 

6-43 

3-5 

Yttrotantalite  (p.  500)  . 

5.5-5-9 

5-5-5 

6-6 

4-5 

Anner5dite  (p.  591). . .  . 

57 

6 

Cosalite  (p.  387) 

6-4-6-75 

2-5-3 

Mdanotekite  (p.  539).. . 

57 

6-5 

Nagyagite  (p.  383) 

6-85-7-2 

1-1-5 

Boumonite  (p.  388) 

Seligmanite  (p.  388) .... 

5-7-5-9 

2-5-3 

Rammelsbergite 

3 

(p.  382) 

Safflorite  (p.  382) 

6-9-7-2  * 

5-5-6 

Boulangeiute 

6-9-7-3 

4-5-5 

(p.  387) 

5-75-6-0 

2-5-3 

Tantalite  (p.  588) 

Lollingite  ft).  381) 

Acanthite  (p.  367) 

7-7-3 

6 

Hiclmite  (p.  591) 

5-82 

5 

7-0-7-4 

5-5-5 

Diaphorite  (p.  387) 

5-9 

2-5-3 

7-2-7-3 

2-2-5 

Glaucodot  (p.  382) 

5-9-6-0 

5 

Krennerite  (p.  383) 

8-35 

Anenopyrite  (p.  381) . . 

5-^-6-2 

5-5-6 

Dyscraaite  (p.  361) 

9'4r^'S 

3-5-4 

V.   CRYSTALLIZATION  MONOCLINIC. 
A.  Luster  Nonmetallic. 


Natron  (p.  452) 

MirabiUte  (p.  632) 

Whewellite  (p.  641) 

Stercorite  (p.  611) 

Aluminite  (p.  639) 

Alunogen  (p.  638) 

Borax  (p.  622) 

Bouasingaultite  (p.  637) 

Apjohnite?  (p.  637) 

Fibroferritc?  (p.  639) . . 

Inyoite  (p.  622) 

Melanterite  (p.  636)  . . 
Halotrichite?  (p.  637)  . 
Pickeringite  (p.  637)    . 
Hydroboracite  (p.  623) . 
Gay-Lttsstte  (p.  452) . . . 

Krohnkite  (p.  638) 

Artinite  (p.  453) 

Diadochite(p.61S) 

Botryo^n  (p.  639) 

Mor^enite  (p.  548) 

Kainite(p.631) 

Quetenite?.  (p.  640) . . . . 

Copiapite  (p.  638) 

Flokite  (p.  552) 


1-44 

1-1-5 

1-48 

1-5-2 

2-5 

1-615 

2 

1-66 

1-2 

1-6-1-8 

1-5-2 

1-69-1-72 

2-2-5 

1-70 

1-78 

1-5 

1-84 

2-2-5 

1-87 

2-0 

1-90 

2 

1-9-2-0 

1-9-2-0 

2 

1-94 

2-3 

1-98 

2-5 

20 

20 

2035 

3 

204-214 

2-2-5 

2  08 

3^ 

207-219 

2-5-3 

208-2-14 

3 

210 

2-5 

210 

5 

Trona(p.453) 

Picromerite  (p.  637) 

Castanite  (p.  639) 

Quenstedtite  (p.  637). . . 

Heintzite  (p.  622) 

Hydromagnesite  (p.  452) 

StUbite  (p.  551) 

Scolccite  (p.  557) 

Bru8hite(p.611) 

Heulandite  (p.  548) 

Darapskite  (p.  619) .... 

PhiUipsite  (p.  550) 

Mesolite  (p.  557) 

Blddite  (p.  637) 

Epistilbite  (p.  549) . . . . . 
Gismondite  (p.  552) .... 
Laumontite  (p.  552) .... 
Metabrushite  (p.  611) .  . 

Welkite  (p.  549) 

Natrochalcite  (p.  638) . . 

Griffithite  (p.  572) 

Gypsum  (p.  633) 

Gibbsite  (p.  435) 

PetaUte  (p.  455) 

Colemanite  (p.  621) 


212 

2-6-3 

21-2-2 

2-12 

3 

2-12 

2-5 

2-13 

4-5 

2-16 

3-5 

216-2-20 

3-5-4 

216-2-4 

5-5-5 

2-21 

2-2-6 

218-2-22 

3-5-4 

2-20 

2-3 

2-2 

4-4-5 

2-2-2-4 

5 

2-25 

2-5 

2-25 

4-4-5 

2-26 

4-5 

2-25-2-36 

3-5-4 

2-29 

2-5-3 

2-28-2-37 

4-4-5 

2-3 

4-5 

2-31 

1-0 

2-31-2-33 

1-5-2 

2-3-2-4 

2-5-3-, 

2-39-2-46 

6-6-5 

2-42 

4-4-5 
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A.  Luster  Nonmbtaluc. 


Hautefeuillite  (p.  608) . . 

Brewsterite  (p.  549) 

Hannotome  (p.  550) . . . 

Pascoite  (p.  609) 

Ectropite  (p.  582) 

Hoemesite  (p.  608) 

Wapplerite?(p.611).  .  . 

Sen^ntkie  (p.  573) 

Calcioferrite  (p.  615) . . . 

Eudidymite  (p.  455) 

Orthoclase  (p.  457) 

Kieserite  (p.  633) 

Vivianite  (p.  608) 

Syngenite  (p.  636) 

KaoBnite  (p.  578) 

Pharmacohte  (p.  610)    . 

Clinochlore  (p.  569) 

Pectolite  (p.  483) 

Augelite(p:614) 

Bavenite  (p.  558) 

Didymolite  (p.  497) 

Creedite  (p.  402) 

Glauberite  (p.  625) 

Vilateite  (p.  610) 

PolyhaUte?  (p.  637) ... . 

Muscovite  (p.  560) 

Lepidolite  (p.  562) 

Biotite  (p.  563) 

Phlogopite  (p.  565) 

Prochlorite  (p.  571) 

Hyalophane  (p.  460) .  .  . 
Ganophyllite  (p.  546)  . . 

Zinnwaldite  (p.  563) 

Cuspidine  (p.  535) 

Mingu^tite  (p.  572) .... 

Liroconite  (p.  615) 

Wollastomte(p.482)... 
Pyrophyllite  (p.  579) .  . . 

Prosopite  (p.  402) 

Epistolite  (p.  592) 

Conindophilite  (p.  571) 
Stilpnomelane  (p.  572)  . 

Tasniolite  (p.  565) 

Custerite  (p.  497) 

Isoclasite?(p.  611) 

Roscoelite  (p.  565) 

Carpholite  (p.  540) 

DatoUte  (p.  527) 

Pachnolite  (p.  402) 

Thonusenolite  (p.  402) . . 

CryoUte  (p.  399) 

Mosandrite  (p.  585) 

Jezekite  (p.  601) 

Erythrite  (p.  608) 

Symplesite  (p.  608) .... 


Specific 
Gravity. 


Hard- 


Speeifie 
Gravity. 


2-435 
2-45 

2-44-2-5I 

2-46 

2-46 

2-47 

2*48 

2-50-2-65 

2-52-2'53 

2-55 

2-57 

2-57 

2-58-2-68 

2-60 

2-6-2-63 

2-64-2-73 

2-65-2-78 

2-68-2-78 

2-7 

2-7 

2-71 

2-73 

2-7-2-85 

2-75 

2-77 

2-76-3 

2-8-2-9 

2-7-3-1 

2-78-2-85 

2-78-2-96 

2-805 

2-84 

2-82-3-201 

2-86 

2-86 

2-88 

2-8-2-9 

2-8-2-9 

2-89 

2-9 

2-90 

2-77-2-961 

2-9 

2-91 

2-92 

2-92-2-941 

2-93 

2-9-3  0 

2-93-3 

2-93-3 

2-95-3 

2-93-3 

2-94 

2-95 

2-96 


2-5 
5 

4-5 

2-5 

4 

1 

2-2-5 

25-4 

2-5 

6 

6 

3-3-5 

1-5-2 

2-5 
2-2-5 
2-2-5 
2-2-5 

5 
4-5-5 

5-5 

4-5 

3-5 
2-5-3 

3-4 
2-5-3 
2-2-5 
2-5-4 
2-5-3 
2'5S 

1-2 
6-6-5 
4-4-5 
2-5-3 

5-6 

2-2-5 
4-5-5 

1-2 

4-5 
1-1-5 

2-5 

3-4 
2-5-3 

50 

1-5 

^5-5 

5-5-5 

3 

2-3 

2-5 

4 

4-5 

1-5-2-5 

2-5 


Cabrerite  (p.  609) 

Beraunite  (p.  615) 

Herderite  (p.  601) 

Margarite  (p.  566) 

Ami&bole  (p.  487) 

Leucofiphenite  (p.  585)  . 

Fremontite  (p.  602) 

LazuUte  (p.  605) 

Wagnerite  (p.  600) 

Szomolnokite  (p.  633)  .. 
Xanthophyllite  (p.  567) 

Seybertite  (p.  566) 

Lepidomelane  (p.  565). . 

Baasetite  (p.  617) 

Kdttigite  (p.  609) 

Ettdase  (p.  529) 

Glaucophane  (p.  492)  . . 

Ludlamite  (p.  614) 

Spencerite  (p.  612) 

Ikcroixite  (p.  601) 

Herrengnmdite  (p.  638) 
Churclute?  (p.  609) ... . 
Chondiodite  (p.  536) . . . 
Clinohumite  (p.  536) .  . . 

Prolectite  (p.  538) 

Spodumene  (p.  480) 

Hureaulite  (p.  611) 

Johannite  (p.  640) 

Palaite  (p.  607) 

ffibbenite  (p.  612) 

Pyroxene  (p.  474) 

Neptunite  (p.  585) 

Johnstnipite  (p.  585) . . . 

Epidote  (p.  531) 

Rosenbuschite  (p.  483)  . 

Trftgerite  (p.  617) 

Ottrelite?  (p.  567) 

Gilpinite  (p.  640) 

Clinohedrite  (p.  540) . . . 

Jadeite  (p.  479) 

Celsian  (p.  460) 

HomiUte  (p.  529) 

Dickinsomte  (p.  607) . . . 
Piedmontite  (p.  532) .  . . 

Wohlerite  (p.  484) 

Sapphirine  (p.  544) .  . . . 

Riebeckite  (p.  493) 

FiUowite  (p.  607) 

Triplite  (p.  600) 

Orpiment  (p.  357) 

Rinkite  (p.  585) 

Arfvedsonite  (p.  494) . . . 
Synadelphite  (p.  606)  . . 

Titanite  (p.  583) 

Acmite  (p.  479) 


Hard- 


I 


2-96 

2-98 

2-99-3-01 

2-99-3-081 

2-9-3-4 

3-0 

3-04 

3-06 

3-07 

3-08 

3-09 

3-3-1 

3-0-3-2 

3-10 

3-1 

310 

3-10-3-11 

3-12 

3-12 

313 

3-13 

3-14 

31-3-2 

3-1-3-2 

3-13-3-2 
3-185 
3-199 
3-2 
3-21 
3-3-3-6 
3-23 
3-29 
3-25-3-61 
3-3 
3-3 
3-3 
73-3 
3-33 
3-33-3-351 
3-37 
3-38 
3-34 
3-40 
3-41-3-44 
3-42-3-48 
3-43 
3-43 
3-44-3-8 
3-4-3-5 

3-46 
3-44-3-45 
3-45-3-50 
3-4r3-65 
3-5-3-55 


5 
3-6-4-5 

5-6 

6-5 

55 

5-6 
&-55 

4-6 

4^ 

3 

2-5-3 

75 
6-6-5 

3-4 

2-7 

41 

2-5 
3-3-5 
&-«-5 
6-6-5 

6-5-7 

5 
2-2-5 

3-7 
5-6 
5-6 

&-7 
5-6 

6-7 
2 

55 
6-5-7 
6-6-5 

5 
3  5-4 

6-5 
5-5-6 

75 

4-5 

4-5-5 

1-5-2 

5 

6 

45 
5-5-5 
6-6-5 
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A.    LnSTEB  NONlfBTALUC. 


Vesadyite  (p.  612) 

Lavenite  (p.  484) 

Chloritoid?(p.567).... 

Keilhauite  (p.  585) 

Graf tonite  (p.  594) 

Dietzeite  (p.  619) 

Triploidite  (p.  601) 

Realgar  (p.  357) 

Barytocalcite  (p.  449) .  . 
Adelite,  Tilasite  (p.  601) 
Chaloomenite  (p.  641) . . 

Aznrite  (p.  451) 

Leuoophcenicite  (p.  538) 

Allactite  (p.  606) 

AUanite  (p.  533) 

Claudetite  (p.  409) 

HodgMnsonite  (p.  582) 

MaUchite  (p.  450) 

Durangite  (p.  601) 

Hancockite  (p.  533) 

Partschinite  (p.  510) . .  . 

Gadoiinite  (p.  529) 

BaryUte  (p.  498) 

Ta«ilite  (p.  612) 

Barthite  a>.  612) 


Specific 
Gravity. 


3-53 
3-51-3-55 
3-52-3-57 
3-52-3-77 

3-7 

3-70 

37 

3-6 

3*65 

3-74 

3-76 
3 -77-13 -83 

3-8 

3-83-3-85 

3-5-4-2 

3*85-415 

3-91 
3-9-403 
3-94-4 -07 

40 

4-0 
4-0-4-5 

4-03 

4-08 

419 


Hmrd< 


3-5-4 
6 

6-5 

6-5 

5 

3-4 

4-5-5 

1-5-2 

4 

5 

3-5-4 
5-5-6 
4-5 
5-5-6 
2-5 
4-5-^ 
3-5^ 

5 

6-7 

6-5-7 

6-5-7 

7 

3-4 

3 


Dihydrite  (p.  605) 

Sarkinite  (p.  601) 

PyrostUpnite  (p.  390)  . . 

Thaldnite  (p.  529) 

Cli]ioclasite(p.604).... 

Kermesite  (p.  383) 

Catoptrite  (p.  618) 

Lautaiite  (p.  619) 

Monazite  (p.  593) 

Linarite  (p.  632) 

Lorandite  (p.  386) 

Baddeleyite(p.428).... 
Vauquelinite  (p.  630). . . 

Crocoite  (p.  630) 

Agricolite  (p.  510) 

Tenorite  (p.  412) 

LeadhiUite  (p.  631) 

Lanarldte  (p.  632) 

Atelestite  (p.  606) 

Alamo8ite(p.  483) 

Fiedlerite  (p.  401) 

Hiilmerite  (p.  642) 

Raspite  (p.  643) ! 

Terlmguaite  (p.  401) . . . 


Specific 
Gravity. 


.    4-4-4 
4-18 
4-2 
4-2 
4-19-4-36 
4-5-4-6 
4-5 
4-59 
4-9-5-3 
5-3-5-45 
5*53 
5-5,-6-025 
5-8-6-1 
5-^-6-1 
6-0? 
5-8-6-25 
6-26-6-44 
6-3-6-4 
6*4 
6-5 

7-2-7-5 

8-7 


Hard- 


4-5-6 
4-5 

2 

6-5 

2-6-5 

1-1-6 

5-5 

5-5-5 
2-5 

2-2-6 
6-6 

2-5-3 

2-6-3 

3-4 

2-5 

2-2-6 

3-4-6 

4-6 

6-^-6 

2-5 


B.  Luster  Mettaluc  (and  Submbtalug). 


Baumhauerite  (p.  386) 
Allanite  (p.  533) 

Arizonite  (p.  418) . . . 
Crediiente(p.424)... 
Smithite  (p.  386) 

MlARGTRITE  (p.  386) 

Plagiontte  (p.  387). 
Jamesonite  (p.  386) . 
Rittingerite  (p.  393). . 


3-3 
3-5-4-2 

4-25 
4-9-5-1 

4-9 
5-1-5-3 

5-4 
5-5-6-0 

5-63 


3 

5-5-6 
5-5 
4-5 

1-5-2 

2-2-5 
2-5 
2-3 

2-2-5 


Semseyite  (p.  387) .  . 

POLYBASITE  (p.  392). 

Pearceite  (p.  393) . . . 
Freieslebenite 

(p.  387) 

Jordanite  (p.  391) . . . 
Wolframite  (p.  641) . 
Sylvanite  (p.  382) . 
Calaverite  (p.  383) 


6-95 

2-5 

6-0-6-2 

2^ 

6-15 

3 

6-2-6-4 

2-2-5 

6-39 

3 

7-2-7-5 

5-5-5 

7-9-8-3 

1-5^2 

9 

2-6 
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VI.  CRYSTALLIZATION  TRICLINIC. 


A.  Luster  Nonmetallic. 


Sassolite  (p.  435) 

Lansf ordite  (p.  453) 

Hannayite  (p.  611) 

Amar^tite  (p.  630) 

Meyerhofferite  (p.  622) . 
Chalcanthite  (p.  636) . . . 

R6merite  (p.  638) 

Ussingite  (p.  470) 

MicrocUne  (p.  460) 

Anorthoclase  (p.  461)  . . 

Albite  (p.  464) 

OUgodase  (p.  466) 

Anemousite  (p.  468) 

Andesine  (p.  466) 

Labradorite  (p.  466) 

Anorfhite  (p.  467) 

Turquoia  (p.  613) 

Monetite  (p.  606) 

Anapaite  (p.  607) 

Stewartite  (p.  607) 

Schiaolite  (p.  483) 


Speoifio 

Hard- 

Specific 

Hard- 

Gravity. 

ness. 

Gravity. 

neaa. 

1*48 

1 

Inesite  (p.  546) 

3-03 

6 

1-54 

2-5 

Amblygonite  (p.  602). . . 
Fairfieldite  (p.  607) ... . 

3-01-3-09 

6 

1-89 

3-10 

3-5 

211 

2-5 

Measelite  (p.  607) 

3-5 

212 

2 

Chalcosiderite  (p.  616)  . 

311 

4-5 

212-2-30 

2-5 

Axinite  (p.  534) 

3-27 

6-5-7 

217 

3^-5 

Hiortdahlite  (p.  485) .. . 

3-27 

5-5-6 

2-5 

6-7 

Parahopeite  (p.  607)  . . . 

3-3 

3-7 

2-54-2-57 

6-6-5 

Babingtonite  (p.  485)  . . 

3-35-3-37 

55-6 

2-57-2-60 

6 

CeLsian  (p.  460) 

3-37 

6-6-5 

2-62-2-65 

6-6-5 

Rhodonite  (p.  484) 

3-4-3-68 

5*5-6-5 

2-65-2-67 

6-6-5 

Trimerite  (p.  515) 

3-47 

6-7 

2-68 

Chloritoid?  (p.  567) ... . 

3-52-3-57 

6-5 

2-68-2-69 

6-6-5 

Roaelite  (p.  607) 

3-5-3-6 

35 

2-70-2-72 

6-6-5 

Cyanite  (p.  526) 

3-56-3-67 

5-7-25 

2-74-2-76 

6-6-5 

Brandtite  (p.  607) 

3-67 

5-^-5 

2-^-2-83 

5-6 

PjToxmangite  (p.  485). . 
^nigmatite  (p.  494) 

.     3-8 

5-5-6 

2-75 

3-5 

3-85 

2-8 

3-5 

Margarosanitc  (p.  498)  . 

3-99 

2-5-3 

2-94 

Tarbuttite  (p.  604) 

4-1 

3-7 

30-31 

5-5-5 

Walpurgite?  (p.  617) .. . 

5-76 

3-5 
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TABLE  m.  CRYSTALLINE  HABIT. 
L   ISOMETRIC  SYSTEM. 


In  the  foDowing  hsts  some  species  are  enumerated  wfaoee  ayBtalline  habit  is  often  ao 
maiked  as  to  be  a  distinctiTe  chancier. 

Cubes.  —  Metallic  Luster:  Galena;  Pyhte. 

NomaETALUC  LuarrcR:  Fluorite;  Cuprite  (at  times  elongated  into  eamllazy  fonns), 
Cenffgyrite;  Halite;  Syl^ite;  Boradte;  Pharmaoosiderite.    Abo  Percyhte;  Perovskite. 

Cube-like  Jonn»  occur  with  the  following:  Apophyllite  (tetragonal);  (>>'olite  (mono- 
clinic).  Abo  with  the  rhamboKedral  species:  Chabasite:  Alunite;  Caldte;  rarely  Qusfti 
and  Hematite. 

Octahedrons.  —  Metallic  and  Stjbmetallic  Luster:  Magnetite;  Franklinite;  Chro- 
mite;  Uraninite.    Also  sometimes.  Galena;  ^-rite;  Liniueite;  Dysanalyte. 

Noxmetallic  Luster:  Spinel  (incL  Herc>'nite  and  Gahnite);  Cuprite;  Diamond;  Vyn^- 
chlore  and  Microlite;  RaktcMiite;  Peridase;  Alum. 

Forms  somewhat  resemUing  regular  octahedrons  occur  with  some  tetragonal  species,  as 
Braunite;  Hausmannite;  ChaloopjrTite;  Zircon,  etc.;  also  with  some  rhombokedral  species, 
as  Dolomite. 

Dodecahadnms.  —  Metaluc  Luster:  Mametite;  Am.  Igam. 

Nonmetallic  Luster:  Garnet;  Cuprite;  SodaHte. 

TetraheEdiedrons.  —  Native   opper;  Fluorite. 

Tn^ezohadrooa.  —  Nonmetallic  Luster:  Garnet;  Leucite;  Analdte. 

^ntohedrons.  —  Metallic  Luster:  Pyrite;  Cobaltite.  Also  Geisdorffite;  Hauerite 
(submetalhc). 

TetrahednttB.  —  Metallic  Luster:  Tetrahedrite. 

NoNMBTALUC  Luster:  SphsJeHte;  Boradte;  Helvite;  Eulytite;  Diamond;  Zunyite. 

The  tetragonal  sphenoids  of  Chaloopyrite  sometimes  closely  resemble  tetrahedrons. 

II.  TETRAGONAL  SYSTEM. 

Sqoare  Pyramids.  —  Submetallic  Luster:    Braunite;  Hausmannite. 

NoNMETALUc  Luster:  ZiToon;  Wulfenite;  Vesuvianite;  Octahedrite;  Xenotime. 

Square  Prisms. —  Nonmetallic  Luster:  Zircon;  Vesuvianite;  Scapolites;  Apophyllite; 
Phosgenite. 

Square  tabular  crystals  occur  with  Apophyllite;  Wulfenite;  Torbemite. 

Prisms  nearly  square  are  noted  with  a  number  of  orthorhombic  species,  e.g.,  Topaa; 
Andalusite;  IHinbiirite:  idso  with  the  mgnoclinic  Pyroxene  OOO  A  010  »  90^ 
110  A  lIO  =  87**} 

III.  HEXAGONAL  SYSTEM. 

HexBgonai  Prisms.  —  Nonmetallic  Luster:  Beryl;  Apatite;  Pjrromorphite;  Vanadi- 
nite;  Munetite  (usually  indistinct  rounded  forms).  Also  Nephelite;  Milaiite:  Tysonite, 
and  others. 

Hexagonal  prisms  are  also  common  with  the  rhambdhedral  species:  Quarts;  Caldte; 
Tourmaline;  WiUemite;  Phenacite;  Dioptase,  etc.  Again,  with  the  Micas,  etc.  Numer- 
ous rare  species  could  be  included  here. 

Many  orthorhombic  ''or  monodinic)  species  having  a  prismatic  angle  of  about  60^  (and 
120**)  sunulate  thi«  form  both  in  simple  crystals  and  still  more  as  the  result  of  twinning. 
Thus,  Aragonite;  Strontianite;  Leadhillite;  lolite.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  imnnehie 
dodecahedron,  e.g.,  of  Garnet,  has  often  the  form  of  a  hexagonal  pyramid  with  trihedral 
terminations  (ef.  Fig.  470,  p.  175). 

Tabular  hexagonal  prisms  are  noted  with  various  species.  Thus,  Metaluc  Luster: 
Gn4>hite;  Molybdenite;  Hematite;  Ilmenite;  Pyrrhotite.  Nonmetallic  Luster:  Tri- 
dymite. 

Hexagonal  Pyramids.  —  Apatite:  Corundum  (rhombohedral) ;  Quartz  (rhombohedral- 
trapesobedral):   Hanksite. 

This  form  is  often  simulated  by  various  orthorhombic  species,  in  part  as  the  result  of 
twinning.  For  example.  Metallic  Luster:  Chalcocite;  Stephamte;  Polybasite;  Joi^ 
danite;  etc.     Also  Brookite. 

Nonmetaluc  Luhter:  Witherite;  Bromlite;  Cerussite;  lolite. 

Trigonal  Prisms.  —  Tourmaline. 

Bhombohedrons.  —  Angle  75''  fand  105''):  Calcite;  Dolomite;  Siderite;  Rhodochrosite. 
Angle  not  far  from  90"":   Chabazite;  .\lunite;  Calcite;   also  Quartz;  Hematite. 

Scalenohednms.  —  Calcite  and  allied  Carbonates;  Proustite. 
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IV.  ORTHORHOMBIC,   MONOCLINIC  AND  TRICLINIC  SYSTEMS. 

Prismatic  Crystals.  —  Metaluc  Luster:  Stibnite;  Aisenopyrite;  Boumonite;  Manga- 

nite;  Gothite,  etc. 

NoNMETALLic  LusTERi  (orthorhombtc)  Topaz;  Staurolite;  Andalusite;  Barite;  Celes- 
tit«:  Danburite.    Also  {monodinic)  Pyroxene;  Amphibole;  Orthoclase,  and  many  otherB. 

Kpidote  crystals  are  often  prismatic  in  aspect  (Fig.  894,  p.  531). 

Tabular  Crystals.  —  Barite;  Cerussite;  Calamine;  Diaspore;  Wollastonite:  Albite. 

Adcular  Crystals.  —  Metallic  Luster:  Stibnite;  Bismuthinite;  Millente;  Jame- 
sonite;  Aikinite,  and  other  species. 

Nonmetallic  Luster:  Pectplite;  Natrolite;  Scolecite;  Thomson! te,  and  other  Zeolites. 
Also  Aragonite;  Strontianite;  less  often  Calcite.    Also  many  other  species. 

Twin  Crystals.  —  The  habit  of  the  twins  occurring  with  many  species  is  very  character- 
istic. Reference  is  made  to  pp.  165  to  172  and  the  accompanying  ngures  for  a  presentation 
of  this  subject. 

TABLE  IV.  STRUCTURE  OF  MASSIVE  MINERALS 

Fibrous.  —  Fibers  separable:  Asbestus  (amphibole);  also  the  similar  asbestifonn  va- 
riety of  serpentine  (chiysotile) ;  Crocidohte  (color  blue). 

fibers  not  separable,  chiefly  straight:  AnthophyUite;  Calcite;  Gypsum.  Also  Aragonite; 
Barite;  Celestite;  Anhydrite;  Brucite;  Enstatite;  Wollastonite;  Dufrenite;  Vivianite. 
See  also  C(dumnar  below. 

Fibrous-Radiated.  —  Wavellite;  Pectolite;  Thomsonite;  Natrolite;  Stilbite,  Scolecite; 
and  other  Zeolites;  Gdthite;  Malachit  . 

Columnar.  —  Metallic  Luster:    Stibnite;  Hematite;  Jamesonite;  Zinkenite,  etc. 

Nonmetallic  Luster:  Limonite:  Gdthite;  Aragonite;  Amphibole  (tremoUte,  actino- 
lite,  etc.);  Epidote;  Zoisite;  Tourmaline;  Sillimanite;  Natrolite  and  other  Zeolites;  Stron- 
tianite; Witherite;  Topaz. 

Granite  has  often  a  bladed  :  tructure. 

Fibrous  and  columnar  varieties  pass  into  one  another. 

Lamellar-Stellate.  —  Gypsum;  Pyrophyllite;  Talc. 

Foliated.  —  Metallic  Luster:  Graphite;  Molybdenite;  Tetradymite;  Stembergite; 
Nagyagite. 

Nonmetallic  Luster:  Talc;  Orpiment;  Gypsum;  Pyrophyllite;  Serpentine;  Gypsum. 

Micaceous.  —  The  Micas,  p.  559:  also  the  Brittle  Micas,  p.  566,  and  the  Chlorites,  p.  568. 
Also  Brucite;  Orpiment;  Talc;  Torber-  ite;  Autunite. 

Granular.  —  Metallic  Luster:  Galena;  Hematite;  Magnetite.  Many  sulphides, 
sulpharsenites;  etc.,  have  varieties  which  are  fine-granular  to  compact  and  impalpable. 

Nonmetallic  Luster:     Pyroxene  (coccolite);  Garnet;  Calcite;  Barite,  etc. 

Botryoidal,  Mammillary,  Reniform,  etc.  —  Metallic  Luster:  Hematite;  Arsenic; 
Allemontite. 

Nonmetallic  Luster:  Malachite;  Prehnite;  Smithsonite;  Calamine;  Chalcedony; 
HyaUte;  rarely  Sphalerite,  etc. 

Stalactitic.  —  Metallic  Luster:  Limonite;  Psilomelane:  Marcasite. 

Nonmetallic  Luster:  Calcite;  Arajronite;  Gibbsite;  Chalcedony. 

Granular  Cleavable. —  Metallic  Luster:  Galena. 

Nonmetallic  Luster:  Calcite;  Dolomite;  Sphalerite;  Fluorite. 

Oolitic.  —  Calcite;  Aragonite;  Hematite. 

Earthy.  —  Nonmetallic  Luster:  Magnesite;  piolite 

TABLE  V.  PHYSICAL  CHARACTERS. 

L   CLEAVAGE. 

Cubic.  —  Metallic  Luster:    Galena. 

Nonmetallic  Luster:  Halite:  Sylvite.  The  cleavage  of  Anhydrite  (also  of  Cjrro- 
lite)  simulates  this.     Cf.  also  Corundum,  p.  413. 

Octahedral.  —  Fluorite;  Diamond.  Magnetite  (also  Franklinite)  has  often  distinct 
octahedral  parting. 

Dodecahedral.  —  Sphalerite.     Also,  imperfect,  Sodalite;  Hauynite. 

Rhombohedral.  —  Calcite  and  other  species  of  the  same  group  (pp.  437-445)  andes 
75°  and  105°. 

Square  Prismatic  (90°).  —  Scapolite;  Rutile;  Xenotime. 
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Prismatic.  —  Barite  (rs^'i  lOl"*});  Celestite;  Amphibole  (M""  and  126''),  etc. 

Basal.  —  Metallic  Luster:  Graphite;  Molybaenite. 

NoNifETALUC  Luster:  Apophyllite;  Topaz;  Talc;  the  Micas  and  Chlorites;  Chaloo- 
phyUite,  etc.     Pyroxene  often  shows  marked  basal  parting. 

Piiiacoidal.  —  Metaluc  Luster:  Stibnite. 

NoNMETALLic  Luster:  G3rp6um;  Orpiment;  Euclase;  Diaspore;  Sillimanite;  Cyanite; 
Feldspars. 

II.   HARDNESS. 

1.  Soft  Minenls.  —  The  following  minerals  are  conspicuously  Softf  that  is,  H  —  2 
or  less;  they  hence  have  a  greasy  feel.     (See  further  the  Tables,  pp.  679  to  688.) 

Metallic  Luster:  Graphite;  Molybdenite;  Tetradymite;  Stembergite;  Argentite; 
Nasyagite;  some  of  the  Native  Metals  (Lead,  etc.). 

NONMETALUC  Luster:  Talc;  Pyrophyllite;  Brucite;  Tyrolite;  Orpiment;  Cerargyrite; 
Cinnabar;  Sulphur;  Gypsum. 

Also  Calomel,  Arsenolite,  and  many  hvdrous  sulphates,  phosphats,  etc. 

2.  Hard  Minerals.  —  Minerals  whose  hardness  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  7  (Quartz  —  7). 
The  following  minerals  are  here  included: 

Luster  Nonmetallic 


Quabtz  (p.  403) 7 

Tridymite  (p.  407) 7 

Barylite  (p.  498) 7 

Dumortierite  (p.  543) 7 

Danburite  (p.  522) 7-7-25 

BORACTFE  (p.  620) 7    . 

Zunyite  (p.  505) 7 

Cyanite  (p.  526) 5-7-25 

Tourmaline  (p.  540) 7-75 

Garnet  (p.  505) 6-5-7-5 

loLiTE  (p.  497) 7-7-5 

STAuaoLrrE  (p.  543) 7-75 

Schorlomite  (p.  510) 7-75 

Sapphirine  (p.  544) 7'5 

Euclase  (p.  529) 75 


Hambergite <p.  620) 75 

Zircon  (p.  520) 75 

Andalusffe  (p.  524) 7*5 

Beryl  (p.  495) 75-8 

Lawsonite  (p.  540) 7-5-8 

Phenacite  (p.  514) 75-8 

Gahnite  (p.  420) 7-5-« 

Hercvnite  (p.  420) 7-6-8 

Spinel  (p.  419) 8 

Topaz  (p.  523) 8 

Rhodizite  (p.  621) 8 

Cbrysoberyl  (p.  423) 8*5 

Corundum  (p.  413) 9 

Diamond  (p.  345) 10 


The  following  minerals  have  hardness  equal  to  6  to  7,  or  6*5  —  7. 

Luster  Metaluc:   Iridosmine  (p.  355);  Iridium  (p.  355);  Sperrylite  (p.  379). 

Lusteb  Nonmetallic:  Ardennite  (p.  539);  Axinite  (p.  534);  Bertrandite  (p.  539); 
Cassiterite  (p.  425);  Chr>-solite  (p.  511);  Diaspore  (p.  431);  Elpidite  (p.  496);  Epldote 
(p.  531)j  Forsterite  (p.  513);  Gadolinite  (p.  529);  Jadeite  (p.  479);  Partschinite  (p.  510); 
Sillimamte  (p.  526);  Spodumene  (p.  480  ;  Trimerite  (p.  515). 

III.   SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  remarks  in  Art.  S02  (p.  199),  on  the  relation  of  specific  gravity  to 
chemical  composition.  Also  to  the  statements  in  Art.  808  as  to  the  average  specific  gravity 
among  minerals  of  metaUic  and  nonmetallic  luster  respectively.  The  species  in  each  of  the 
separate  lists  of  Table  II  of  minerals  classified  with  reference  to  crystallization  are  arranged 
according  to  ascending  specific  gravities.  Hence  the  lists  give  at  a  glance  minerals  dis- 
tinguished by  both  low  and  high  density. 

IV.   LUSTER.     (See  Art.  864,  p.  249) 

Metallic.  —  Native  metals;  most  Sulphides;  some  Oxides,  those  containing  iron,  man- 
ganese, lead,  etc. 

Sobmetallic.  —  Here  belong  chiefly  certain  iron  and  manganese  compounds,  as  Ilmenite; 
Ilvaite;  Columbite;  Tan  tali  te  (and  aUied  species);  Wolframite;  Braunite;  Hausmannite. 
Also  Brookite;  Uraninite,  etc. 

Adamantine.  —  Here  belong  minerals  of  high  refractive  index:  (a)  Some  hard  minerals: 
Diamond;  Corundum;  Ca.ssiterite;  Zircon;  Rutile.  (b)  Many  species  of  high  density ,  as 
compounds  of  lead,  also  of  silver,  copper,  mercury.  Thus,  Ceru.ssite,  Anglesite,  Phos- 
graiite,  etc.;  Cerargyrite;  Cuprite;  some  Cinnabar,  etc.  (c)  Also  certain  varieties  of  Sphal- 
erite, Titanite  and  Oetahednte. 
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Metallic-Adamantine.  —  Pyrargyrite;  some  varieties  of  the  following:  Cuprite,  Cenis- 
site,  OctahcKirite,  Rutile,  Brookite. 

Resinous  or  Waxy.  —  Sphalerite;  Sulphur:  Ekeolite;  Serpentine;  many  Phosphates. 

Vitreous.  —  Quartz  and  many  SiUcateSi  as  Garnet,  Bervl,  etc. 

Pearly.  —  The  foliated  species:  Talc,  Brucite,  Pyrophyllite.  Also  (on  cleavage  sur- 
faces) conspicuously  the  following:  Apophyllite,  Stilbite,  Heulandite.  Also,  less  promi- 
nent: Barite;  Celestite;  Diaspore;  some  Feldspar,  and  others. 

SiU^y.  —  Some  fibrous  minerals,  as  Gypsum,  Calcite;  also  Asbestus;  Malachite. 

V.  COLOR. 

The  following  lists  may  be  of  some  use  in  the  way  of  suggestion.  It  is  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  especially  in  the  case  of  metallic  minerals  a  shght  surface  change  may  alter  the 
effect  of  color.  Further,  among  minerals  of  nonmetallic  luster  particularly,  no  sharp 
line  can  be  drawn  between  colors  slightly  different,  and  many  variations  of  shade  occur 
in  the  case  of  a  single  species.  For  these  reasons  no  lists,  unless  inconveniently  extended, 
could  make  any  claim  to  completeness. 

(a)  Metallic  Luster. 

Silver-white,  Tin-white.  —  Native  silver;  Native  Antimony,  Arsenic  and  Tellurium; 
Amalgam;  Ar8enop3rrite  and  Lollingite:  several  sulphides,  arsenides,  etc.,  of  cobalt  or 
nickel^  as  Cobaltite  (reddish);  some  Tellurides;  (Bismuth  (reddish).)  No  sharp  line  can 
be  drawn  between  these  and  the  following  group. 

Steel-gray.  —  Platinum;  Maneanite;  Chalcocite;  Sylvanite;  Boumonite. 

Blue-gray.  —  Molybdenite;  Galena. 

Lead-gray.  —  Many  sulphides,  as  Galena  (bluish);  Stibnite;  many  Sulpharsenites,  etc., 
aB  Jamesomte,  Dufrenoysite,  etc. 

Iron-black.  —  Graphite;  Tetrahedrite;  Polybasite;  Stephanite;  Enargite;  Pyroluaite; 
Magnetite;  Hematite;  Franklinite. 

Black  (with  submetallic  luster).  —  Ilmenite;  Limonite;  Columbite;  Tan  tali  te,  etc.; 
Wolframite;  Uvaite;  Uraninite,  etc.  The  following  are  usually  brownish  black:  Braunite; 
Hausmannite. 

Copper-red.  —  Native  copper. 

Bronze-red.  —  Bomite  (quickly  tarnished  givm^  purplish  tints) ;  Niccolite. 

Bronze-yellow.  —  Pyrrhotite;  Pentlandite;  Breithauptite. 

Brass-yellow.  —  Chalcopyrite;  Millerite  (bronze).  Pale  brass-yellow:  Pyrite;  Mar- 
casite  (whiter  than  Pyrite). 

Gold-yellow:  —  Native  gold;  chalcopyrite  and  pyrite  sometimes  are  mistaken  for  gold. 

Streak.  —  The  following  minerals  of  metallic  luster  are  notable  for  the  color  of  their 
Hreak: 

Cochineal^ed:  Pyrargjrrite. 

Cherry-red:  Miar^^te. 

DvU  Ked:  Hematite;  Cuprite;  some  cinnabar. 

Scarlet:  Cinnabar  (usually  nonmetallic). 

Dark  Brown:  Manganite;  FrankUnite;  Chromite. 

Yellow:  Limonite. 

Tarnish.  —  The  following  are  conspicuous  for  their  bright  or  variegated  tarnish:  Chal- 
copyrite; Bomite  (purplish  tints);  Tetrahedrite;  some  Limonite. 

(6)  Nonmetallic  LusTEik 

Colorless.  —  In  Crystals:  Quartz;  Calcite;  Aragonite;  Gypsum;  Cerussite;  Anglee- 
ite;  Albite;  Barite;  Adularia;  Topaz;  Apophyllite;  Natrolite  and  other  Zeolites;  Ce- 
lestite; Diaspore;  Nephelite;  Meionite;  Calamine;  CryoUte;  Phenacite,  etc. 

Massive:  Quartz;  Calcite;  Gypsum;  Hyalite  (botryoidal). 

White.  —  Crystals:   Amphibole   (tremolite);   Pyroxene   (diopside,  usually   greenish). 

Massive:  Calcite;  Milky  Quartz;  Feldspars,  especially  Albite;  Barite;  Cenissite,  Scapo- 
lite;  Talc;  Meerschaum;  Magnesite;  Kaolinite:  Amblygonite,  etc. 

Blue.  —  Blackish  Blue:  Azurite;  Crocidolite. 

Indigo-blue:  Indicolite  (Tourmaline);  Vivianite. 

Azure-blue:  Lazuli  te;  Azurite;  Lapis  Lazuli;  Turquois. 

Prussian-blue:  Sapphire;  Cyanite;  lolite;  Azurite;  Chalcanthite  and  many  copper 
compounds. 
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Sky-blue,  Mountain-blue:  Beryl;  Celestite. 

Violet-blue:  Amethyst;  Fluorite. 

Greenibh  Blue:  Amazon-stone;  Chrysocolla;  Calamine;  Smithsonite;  some  Turquois; 
Beryl. 

(jfeen. —  Blackish  Green:  Epidote;  Serpentine;  Pyroxene;  Amphibole. 

Emerald-orebn:  Beryl  (Emerald):  Malachite;  Dioptase;  Atacamite;  and  many  other 
copper  compounds;  Spodumene  (hiddenite);  Pyroxene  (rare);  Gahnite;  Jadeite  and  Jade. 

Bluish  Green:  Bervl;  Apatite;  Fluorite;  Amazon-stone;  Prehnite;  Calamine;  Smith- 
sonite; Chrysocolla;  Chlorite;  some  Turquois. 

Mountain  green:  Beryl  (aquamarine);  Euclase. 

Applb-oreen:  Talc:  Giamet;  Chrysoprase;  WiUemite;  Gamierite;  Pyrophyllite:  some 
Muscovite;  Jadeite  and  Jade,  I^rophylhte. 

Pistachio-green:  Epidote. 

Grass-green:  Pyromorphite;  Wavellite;  Variscite;  Chrysoberyl. 

Grayish  Green:  Amphibole  and  Pyroxene,  many  common  kinds;  Jasper;  Jade. 

Yellow-green  to  Ouve-green:  Beryl;  Aoatite;  Chrysoberyl;  Cnrysolite  (olive- 
green);  Chlorite;  Serpentine;  Titanite  Datolite;  Olivenite;  Vesuvianite. 

Yellow.  —  Sulphur- yellow:  Sulphur;  some  Vesuvianite. 

Orange-yellow:  Qrpiment;  Wulienite;  Mimetite. 

Straw- YELLOW,  also  Wine-yellow,  Wax- yellow:  Topaz;  Sulphur;  Fluorite:  Can- 
crinite;  Wulfenite;  Vanadinite;  Willemite;  Calcite;  Bante;  Chrysolite;  Chonorodite; 
Titanite;  Datolite,  etc. 

Brownish  Yellow:  Much  Sphalerite;  Siderite;  Gdthite. 

OcHER- yellow:  Gdthite:  Yellow  ocher  (limonite). 

Red.  —  Ruby-red:  Ruby  (corundum);  Ruby  spinel;  much  Garnet;  Proustite;  Vana- 
dinite; Sphalerite;  Chondrodite. 

Cochineal-red:  Cuprite;  Cinnabar. 

Hyacinth-red.  —  Zircon  :Crocoite. 

Orange-red.  —  Zincite:  Realgar:  Wulfenite. 

Crimson-red:  Tourmaune  (rubellite);  Spinel,  Fluorite. 

Scarlet-red:  Cinnabar.   • 

Brick-red:  Some  Hematite  (red  ocher). 

Rose-red  to  Pink:  Rose  quartz;  Rhodonite;  Rhodochrosite;  Erythrite;  some  Scapo- 
lite.    Apophyllit^  and  Zoisite;  Eudialyte;  Petalite;  Margarite. 

Peach-blossom  Red  to  Lilac:  Lepidolite;  Rubellite. 

Flesh-red:  Some  Orthoclase;  Willemite  (the  variety  troostite);  some  Chabazite; 
Stilbite  and  Heulandite;  Apatite;  rarely  Calcite;  Poly  halite. 

Brownish  Red:  Jasper;  Limonite;  Garnet;  Sphalerite;  Siderite;  Rutile. 

Brown.  —  Reddish  Brown:  Some  Garnet;  some  Sphalerite;  S  aurolite;  Cassiterite; 
Rutile. 

Clove-brown:  Axinite;  Zircon;  Pyromorphite. 

Yellowish  Brown:  Siderite  and  related  carbonates;  Sphalerite;  Jasper;  Limonite; 
Gdthite;  Tourmaline;  Vesuvianite;  Chrondrodite:  Staurolite. 

Blackish  Brown:  Titanite;  some  Siderite;  sphalerite. 

Smoky  Brown:  Quartz. 

Black:  Tourmaline;  black  Garnet  Cmelanite);  some  Mica  (especially  biotite):  also 
Bome  Amphibole,  Pyroxene  and  Epidote  (these  are  mosiy  greenisn  or  brownish  black); 
further,  some  Sphalerite  and  some  kinds  of  Quartz  C varying  from  smoky  brown  to  black)' 
also  Allanite;  Samarskite.  Some  black  minerals  with  submetallic  luster  are  mentioned 
on  p.  692. 

Streak.  —  The  «treak  is  to  be  noted  in  the  cai^e  of  some  minerals  with  nonmetallic  luster. 
By  far  the  majority  have,  even  when  deeply  colored  in  the  ma.sH  (e.g.  Tourmaline),  a  streak 
difTering  but  little  from  white.     The  following  may  be  mentioned: 

Orange-yellow:  Zincite,  Crocoite. 

Cochineal-red:  P>Targ>'rite  and  Proustite. 

Scarlet  red:  Cinnabar. 

Browni.sh  red:  Cuprite;  Hematite. 

Brown:  Limonit4>. 

The  streak  of  the  various  copper,  green  and  blue  minerals,  as  Malachite,  Azurite,  etc, 
is  about  the  same  as  the  color  of  the  mineral  iti^lf,  though  often  a  little  paler. 
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Abbreviations,  5 
Absorption  of  light,  222 

biaxial  crystals,  287 
uniaxial  crystalsi  268 
Acicular  structure,  183 
Acid  salts,  319 
Acids,  318 

Adamantine  luster,  209 
Aggregate  polarization,  300 
Aggregates,  crystalline,  182 

optical  properties,  300 
Airy's  spirals,  270 
Albite  law  (twinning),  172 
AlkaUes,  test  for,  319 
Alkaline  taflte,  310 
Alliaceous  odor,  310 
Aluminium  (aluminum),  tests  for,  338 
Amorj^ous  structure,  8,  183 
Amplitude  of  vibration,  203 
Amygdaloidal  structure,  183 
Analyzer,  229 
Analysis,  blowpipe,  331 
chemical,  326 
microchemical,  326 
Angle,  critical,  210 

of  extinction,  278 
Angles,  measurement  of,  152  - 

of  isometric  forms,  63,  66,  70 
Anisometric  crystals,  252 
Anisotropic  crystals,  252 
Anomahes,  optical,  301 
Anorthic  system,  143 
Antimony,  tests  for,  338 
Aborescent  structure,  see  Dendritic,  183 
Argillaceous  odor,  310 
Arsenic,  tests  for,  338 
Artificial  minerals,  1,  326 
Asterism,  250 
Astringent  taste,  310 
Asymmetric  class,  147 
Atom,  311 
Atomic  weight,  311 
Axes,  cr3rstallographic,  15 

of  symmetry,  11 

optic,  276,  285 

disp^ersion  of,  289,  292 
^xial  angle,  optic,  277 

measurement  of,  284 

plane,  26 

ratio,  26 


B 

Barium,  tests  for,  338 

Basal  pinacoid,  78,  95,  122,  134 

Bases,  chemical,  318 

Basic  salts,  319 

Baveno  twins,  171 

Becke  test,  216 

Belonite,  180 

Betrand  ocular,  279 

Berylloid,  98 

Bevel,  Bevelment,  57 

Biaxial  crystals,  behavior  of  light  in,  270 

positive  and  negative,  277 
Biaxial  indicatrix,  274 

interference  figure,  281 

optic  axes,  281 
Binary  symmetry,  11 
Bi-quartz  wedge  plate,  280 
Birefringence,  determination  of,  237 
Bisectrix,  acute,  277 
obtuse,  277 
Bismuth,  tests  for,  338 
Bitter  taste,  310 
Bituminous  odor,  310 
Bivalent  element,  317 
Bladed  structure,  182 
Blebby  bead,  332 
Blowpipe,  330 

flame,  331 
Borax  bead  tests,  336 
Boron,  tests  for,  338 
Botryoidal  structure,  183 
Brachy-axis,  121 
Brachydome,  123 
Brach3rpinacoid,  122 
Brachyprism,  123 
Brachypyramid,  124 
Brazil  law  (twin),  168,  404 
Brewster's  law,  227 
Brittle  minerals,  193 
Bunsen  burner,  330 


Cadmium,  tests  for,  338 
Calcium,  tests  for,  338 
Calculation  of  angles,  47,  73,  91,  116,  130, 

139,  148 
chemical  formula,  321 
Capillary  structure,  183 
Carbonates,  tests  for,  338 
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Carlsbad  twin,  170 
Center  of  symmetry,  12 
Charcoal  tests,  334 
Chemical  compound,  318 

composition    and    optical    char- 
acters, 298 

elements,  311,  312 

formula,  312 

mineralogy,  311 

radicals,  317 

reactions,  317  . 

symbol,  312 

tests,  328,  338 
Chlorides,  tests  for,  338 
Chromium,  tests  for,  339 
Circular  polarization,  240,  270 

imitated  by  mica  sec- 
tions, 300 
Classification  of  minerals,  343 
Cleavage,  186 

basal,  187 

cubic,  187 

dodecahedral,  187 

octahedral,  187 

prismatic,  187 

rhombohedral,  187 
Clino-axis,  133 
Clinodome,  135 
Cliiiohedral  class,  138 
Clinopinacoid,  134 
Clinoprism,  135 
Clinopyramid,  135 
Closed' tube  tests,  333 
Cobalt,  tests  for,  339 

nitrate,  use  of,  332 
Cohesion,  186 
Colloid  structure,  183 
Colloidal  minerals,  324 
Color,  204,  247,  248 

complementary,  205 
Columnar  structure,  182 
Complementary  colors,  205 
Composition-plane,  161 
Compound  crystals,  160 
Concentric  structure,  182 
Conchoidal  fracture,  191 
Conductivity,  for  electricity,  306 

for  heat,  304 
Conical  refraction,  276 
Conoscope,  243 
Contact  goniometer,  152 
Contact-twin,  162 
Cooling  taste,  310 
Copper,  tests  for,  339 
Coralloidal  structure,  183 
Corrosion  forms,  191 
Cotangent  relation,  49 
Critical  angle,  210 
Oossed  dispersion,  294 
Crypto-cr>'8talline,  8,  182 
Ci^'stal,  definition,  7 

distorted,  13,  174 

form,  30 


Crystalline  aggregate,  8,  182 

structure,  8 
Crystallites,  180 
Crystallization,  systems  of,  15 
Crystallography,  7 

literature  of,  2 
Cube,  54 
Cubic  system,  52 
Curved  crystals  and  faces,  177 

D 

Decrepitation,  332,  333 

Deltoid  dodecahedron,  69 

Dendritic  structure,  173,  183 

Density,  195 

Description  of  species,  343 

Determination  of  minerals,  341 

Diamagnetic  minerals,  309 

Diamagnetism,  309 

Diametral  prism,  monoclinic  system,  134 

orthorhombic  system,  122 
Diaphaneity,  247 
Diathermancy,  305 
Dibasic  acid,  318 
Dichroism,  247,  268 
Dichroscope,  269 
Diffration,  223 

Dihexagonal  bipyramidal  class,  95 
Dihexagonal  pyrism,  96 
Dihexagonal  pyramid,  98 
Dihexagonal  pyramidal  class,  98 
Dimorphism,  325 
Diploid,  65 
Dispersion,  221 

crossed,  294 

horizontal,  293 

inclined,  292 

of  bisectrices,  293,  294 

of  optic  axes,  289 
Distorted  crystals,  13,  174 
Ditetragonal  bipyramidal  class,  77 
Ditetragonal  pnsm,  79 

p>Tamid,  82 
Ditetragonal  pyramidal  class,  84 
Ditrigonal  bipyramidal  class,  103 
Ditrigonal  prism,  103 

pyramid,  103 
Ditrigonal  pyramidal  class,  109 
Ditrigonal  scalenohedral  class,  104 
Divergent  structure,  182 
Dodecahedron.  54 

deltoid,  69 
dyakis,  65 
pentagonal,  64 

tetrahedral,  72 
rhombic,  54 
Domatic  class,  138 
Domes,  31,  123,  135,  145 
Double  refraction,  223 
Drusy,  183 

DyakLs-dodecahedron,  65 
Dyakisdodecahedral  class,  63 
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E 

Earthy  fracture,  191 
Elffervescence,  328 
Ei^tliBg,  164 
Elasticity,  186,  194 
Elastic  minerals,  194 
Electrical  conductivity  in  minerals,  306 
Electro-negative  elements,  313 
-positive  elements,  313 
Elements,  angular,  128,  139,  148 
axial,  128,  139,  148 
chemical,  312 
Elliptically  polarized  light,  240 
Elbngation,  negative  or  positive,  280 
Enantimorphous  forms,  71,  113 
Epoptic  figures,  288 
Etching  figures,  189 
Exfoliation,  332 
Expansion  by  heat,  304 
Exterior  corneal  refraction,  276 
Extinction,  230 

directions,  character  of,  239 

inclined,  260,  278 

parallel,  260,  278 
Extinction-angle,  278 
Extraordinary  ray,  254 

F 

Feel,  310 

Fetid  odor,  310 

Fibrous  structure,  182 

Filiform,  183 

First  order  prisms,  79,  95 

pyramids,  80,  97 
Fiveling,  164 
Flame  coloration,  332 

oxidizing,  331 

reducing,  331 
Flexible,  194 
Fluorescence,  251 
Fluorides,  test  for,  339 
Fluxes,  336 

Foliated  structure,  182 
Forceps,  330 
Form,  30 
Formula,  chemical,  312,  320 

calculation  of,  321 
Fracture,  191 

Frictional  electricity  in  minerals,  306 
.Fundamental  form,  30 
Fusibility,  304,  332 

scale  of,  332 

G 

Gels,  324 

Genera]  mineralogy,  literature  of,  3 

Gladstone  law,  210 

Glass,  optical  characters  of,  252,  300 

Glass  tubes,  331,  use  of,  333 

Gliding  planes,  187 

Glimmering  luster,  250 


Glistening  luster,  250 
Globular  structure,  183 
Globulites,  180 
Glowing,  332,  333 
Gnomonic  projection,  40 
Gnomonic  projection  of  isometric  forms,  62 

hexagonal  forms,  99, 

109 
tetragonal  forms,  84 
triclinic   forms,  147 
monoclinic      forms, 

137 
orthorhombic  forms, 
127 
Goniometer,  contact  or  hand,  152 
horizontal,  155 
reflecting,  154 
theodoUte,  157 
two-circle,  157 
Granular  structure,  182 
Greasy  luster,  249 
Grouping,  molecular,  22 

paraUel,  172,  173 
Gyroidal  forms,  71 

H 

Habit,  crystal,  10 
Hackly  fracture,  191 
Hand  goniometer,  152 
Hard  minerals,  193 
Elardness,  191 
Heat,  303 

effect  on  optical  properties,  296 
Heavy  solutions,  198 
Hemihedral  forms,  21 
Hemimorphic  class,  hexagonal  system,  98 

monoclinic     system, 
138 

orthorhombic     system, 
126 

tetragonal  system,  84 

Hexagonal  axes,  94 

bipyramidal  class,  100 

pnsms,  95,  96 

prism  of  third  order,  111 

pyramided  class,  101 

pyramids,  97,  98 

symmetry,  11 

system,  17.  94 

trapezoheoral  class,  102 

trapezohedron,  102 
Hexakistetrahedron,  70 
Hexoctahedral  class,  52 
Hexoctahedron,  59 
Hextetrahedral  class,  66 
Hextetrahedron,  70 
Holohedral  forms,  21 
Horizontal  dispersion,  292 

goniometer,  155 
Horse-radish  odor,  310,  334 
Houppes,  288 
Hour-glass  structure,  478 
Hydroxides,  318 
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loosahedron,  65,  67 
Icofiitetrahedron,  58 
Impalpable  structure.  182 
Inaicatnx,  biaxial,  274 

uniaxial,  257 
Indices,  crystallographic,  Dana,  29 

Goldschmidt,  29 
Naumann,  29 
Weiss,  29 
rational,  29 
refractive,  207 

determination  of,  280, 
213,  216 
Incidence,  angle  of,  206 
Inclined  dispersion,  292 

hemihedrons,  67 
Inclusions,  179 
Inelastic  minerals,  194 
Insoluble  minerals,  329 
Interference  of  light,  224,  230 
colors,  236 

biaxial  crystals.  260 
uniaxial  crystals, 
278 
figures,  biaxial,  281 

inclined,  267,  283 
uniaxial,  260 
Interior  conical  refraction,  276 
Intumescence,  332 
Iridescence,  250 
Iron,  test  for,  339 
Iron  cross,  166 
Isodiametric  crystals,  252 
Isodimorphism,  325 
Isometric  crystals,  optical  properties,  252 

system,  16,  52 
Isomorphism,  322 
Isomorphous  group,  322 

mixtures,  323 
Isotropic  crystals,  252 


Jolly  balance,  196 


Klein  solution,  198 


K 


Lamellar  polarization,  302 

structure,  182 
Lamp  for  blowpipe.  330 
Law  of  rational  inoices,  29 
Lead,  test  for,  339 
Left-handed  crystal,  114,  403 
polarization,  241 
Light,  nature  of,  200 
Light-ray,  204 

Light  velocity,  relation  to  refractive  index, 
208 


Light-waves,  202 

Liouids  with  high  refractive  indices,  213 

Lithium,  test  for,  339 

Lorentz  law,  210 

Lorcnz  law,  210 

Luster,  249 

M 

Macro-axis,  121,  144 

Macrodome,  123,  145 

Macropinacoid,  122,  145 

Macroprism,  123 

Macropyramid,  124 

Magnesium,  test  for,  339 

Magnetic  minerals,  308 

Magnetism,  308 

Magnets,  natural,  308 

MaOeable  minerals,  193 

Mammillary  structure,  183 

Manganese,  test  for,  339 

Manebach  twin,  171,  457 

Margarites,  180 

Measurement  of  crystal  angles,  152 

Mercury,  test  for,  339 

Meta-€olloids,  325 

Metagenetic  twins,  163 

Metallic-adamantine  luster,  249 

Metallic  luster,  249 

Metallic  pearly  luster,  249 

Metals,  313 

Mica  plate,  use  of,  264 

Mica  sections  superposed,  300 

Micaceous  structure,  182 

Microchemical  analysis,  326 

Microcosmic  salt,  v.  Salt  of  Phoeporus,  336 

Microlites,  180 

Microscope,  245 

Miller  hexagonal  axes,  117 

indices,  117 
indices,  28 
Mimetic  cry^stals,  14 
Mineral,  artificial,  326 

literature  of,  4 

definition  of,  1 

synthesis,  326 
Mineral  kmgdom,  1 
Mineralogical  joumab,  4 
Mineralogy,  chemical    and    determinative, 

literature  of,  4 
science  of,  1,  2 
Models  of  crystals,  21 
Mohs  scale  of  hardness,  191 
Molecular  networks,  22,  25 
structure,  7 
weight,  316 
Molecule,  311 
Molybdenum,  test  for,  339 
Monobasic  acid,  318 
Monoclinic  axes,  133 

crystals,  134 

optical  characters,  291 
system,  17,  133 
Mossy  structure,  183 
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N 

Natural  magpets,  308 
Naumann's  indices,  29 
Negative  crystal,  biaxial,  277,  286 

uniaxial,  254,  258,  264 
element,  313 
elongation,  280 
Network,  molecular,  22 
Neutral  salt,  319 
Newton's  rings,  225 
Nickel,  test  for,  339 
Nicol  prism,  228 
Niobium,  test  for,  339 
Nitrates,  test  for,  339 
Nodular  structure,  183 
Non-metallic  luster,  249 
Non-metals,  313 
Normal  angles^  44 

class,  isometric  system,  52 
hexagonal  system,  95 
monoclinic  system,  133 
orthorhombic  system,  121 
tetragonal  system,  77 
triclinic  system,  144 
salt,  319 

O 

Oblioue  system,  133 
Octahedron,  54 
Ocular,  Bertrand,  279 
Odor,  310 
Opalescence,  250 
Opaque,  247 
Open  tube  tests,  334 

form,  30 
Optic  axes.  273.  276 
axial  angle,  277 
axis,  254 
Optical  anomahes,  301 

characters  of  crystalline  aggregates, 

300 
twin  crystals,  298 
effect  of  heat  upon,  296 
pressure  on,  300 
relation    to    chemical 
composition,  298 
tests,  methods  and  order  of,  295 
Ordinary  ray,  254 
Ortho-axis,  133 
Orthodome,  135 
Orthopinaooid,  134 
Orthoprism,  135 
Orthopyramid,  135 
Orthorhombic  axes,  121 

bipyramidal  class,  121 
bisphenoidal  class,  128 
crystals,  121 

optical     characters, 
288 
dispersion,  289 
pyramidal  class,  126 
Byatem,  17,  121 


Oscillatory  combination,  176 
Oxides,  318 
Oxidizing  flame,  331 


Paragenetic  twins,  163 
Parallel  extinction,  260,  278 
grouping,  172 
heminec&rons,  64 
Paramagnetic  minerals,  309 
Paramagnetism,  309 
Parameter,  27 
Paramorph,  27 
Paramorphism,  27 
Parting.  188 
Pearly  luster,  249 
Penetration-twin,  162 
Penfleld  beam  balance,  197 
Pentagonal  dodecahedron,  64 

tetrahedral,  72 

hemihedral  class,  63 

icositetrahedral  clafls,  71 

icositetrahedron,  71 
Pentavalent  element,  317 
Percussion  figure,  188 
Pericline  law  (twinning),  172,  462 
Periodic  law,  314,  315 
Phanero-crystalline,  182 
Phosphates,  test  for,  339 
Phosphorescence,  251 
Phosphoric  acid,  test  for,  339 
Photo-electricity,  307 
Physical  characters,  185 

mineralogy,  literfiture  of,  2 
Piezo-electricity,  307 
Pinacoid,  31 
Pinacoidal  class,  144 
Plagiohedral  class,  71 
Plagiohedral  hemihedral  class,  71 
Plane-polarized  li^t,  226 
Plane  of  polarization,  226 
Planes  of  symmetry,  10 
Platinum  wire,  330,  336 
Play  of  colors,  250 
Pleochroic  halos,  288 
Pleochroism,  247,  287 
Pleomorphism,  325 
Point  system,  23 
Polariscope,  229,  243 
Polarization,  226 
Polarization-brushes,  288 

-microscope,  245 
Polarized  light,  226 
Polarizer,  229 

Poly  synthetic  twinning,  163 
Positive  crystal,  biaxial,  277,  286 

uniaxial,  254,  258,  264 
element,  313 
elongation,  280 
Potassium,  test  for,  340 
Pressure,  effect    upon    optical    characters, 

300 
figures,  189 
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Primary  optic  axes,  276 
Priflm,  30 

hexagonal  system,  dihexagonal,  96 

first  order.  95 
second  order,  96 
third  order,  100 
monoclinic  system,  135 
orthorhombic  system,  123 
tetragonal  system,  ditetraeonal,  79 

first  order.  79 
second  order,  79 
third  order,  85 
triclinic  system,  145 
Prismatic  class,  133 
Projection,  gnomonic,  40 

hterature  of,  44 
horizontal,  31 
spherical,  31 
stereographic,  32 

literature  of,  44 
Pseudo-hexagonal  crystals,  14,  169,  437 

-isometric  crystals,  301 
Pseudomorph,  183,  326 
Pseudomorphism,  326 
Pseudosymmetry,  14,  60,  164,  174,  297 
Pycnometer,  197 
Pyramid,  31 

hexagonal  S3r8tem,  dihexagonal,  98 

first  order,  97 
second  order,  97 
third  order,  100 
monoclinic  system,  135 
orthorhombic  system,  124 
tetragonal  system,  ditetragonal,  79 

first  order,  79 
second  order,  79 
third  order,  85 
triclinic  system,  145 
Pyramidal  hemihedral  hemimorphic  class, 

101 
Pyramidal-hemimorphic    class,    hexagonal 
system,  101 

tetragonal 
system.  86 
Pyritohedral  class,  63 
Pyritohedron,  64 
Pyro-electricity,  306 
Pyrognostics,  338 

Q 

Quarter-undulation  mica  plate,  264 
Quartz  wedge,  231 

use  of,  286 

R 

Radiated  structure,  182 
Radical,  chemical.  317 
Rational  indices,  law  of,  29 
Reaction,  chemical,  317 
Reagents,  chemical,  328 
Reducing  flame,  331 
Reduction  of  metals,  334 


Reflecting  goniometer,  154 
Reflection  of  light,  205 
angle  of,  205 
Refraction,  20i3 

double,  223 

strength  o/,  224 
Refractive  index,  207 

determination  of,   213, 

216,  180 
relation  to  light  velocity, 
208 
indices,  principal,  209 
Refractometer,  241 
Regular  system,  52 
Refief,  high  or  low,  212 
Reniform  structure,  183 
Resinous  luster,  249 
Reticulated  structure,  182 
Rhombic  section,  462 

sphenoid,  128 
Rhombohedral  class,  104,  110 
Rhombohedral  division,  103 
Rhombohedral  hemihedral  ckue,  104 

hemimorphic  class,  109 
tetartohedral  class,  110 
Rhombohedron,  positive  and  negative. 

104,  105 
second  order,  110 
third  order,  110 
Right-handed  crystal,  114,  403 
polarization,  241 
Roasting,  334 
Rontgen  rays,  25 


S 


Saccharoidal  structure,  182 
Saline  taste,  310 
Salt  of  phosporus,  337 
Salts,  319 
Scalenohedron,  106 

tetragonal,  88 
Scalenohedral  class,  87 
Scale  of  fusibility.  332 
Scale  of  hardness,  191 
Schiller^  251 
Schillenzation,  251 
Sclerometer,  192 

Second  order  prism,  hexagonal  system,  96 

tetra^nal    system,  79 
pyramid,   hexagonal   system, 
97 

tetragonal   system,  79 
rhombohedron,  110 
Secondary  optic  axes,  276 

twinning,  165,  188 
Sectile,  193 

Selenite-plate,  236,  266 
Selenium,  test  for,  340 
Semi-metals,  313 
Semi-transparent,  247 
Sensitive  tmt,  236 

use  of,  266 
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Separable,  182 
Shining  luster,  250 
Silica,  test  for,  340 
Silky  luster,  249 
Silver,  test  for,  340 
Soda,  use  of,  330,  336 
Sodium,  test  for,  340 
Soft  minerals,  193 
Solid  solution,  323 
Solubility  in  minerals,  328 
Solution  planes,  189 
Sonstadt  solution,  198 
Sound  waves,  201 
Specific  gravity,  195 

determination  of,  196 
Spectroscope,  221 
Sphenoid,  87 

rhombic,  128 
Sphenoidal  class,  monoclinic  system,  138 

orthorhombic  syr^tem, 

128 
tetragonal  system,  87 
hemihedral  class,  87 
tetartohedral  class,  89 
Spherical  projections,  31 
Spherulites,  300,  459 
Splendent  luster,  250 
Splintery  fracture,  191 
Stalactitic  structure,  183 
Stellated  structure,  182 
Stereographic  circles  and  scales,  36 
projection,  32 

literature  of,  44 
hexagonal   forms, 

99,  108 
isometric     forms, 

61 
tetragonal  forms, 

83 
triclinic       forms, 

146 
monoclinic  forms, 

137 
orthorhombic 
forms,  126 
protractor,  35,  39 
Streak,  247 

Stren{2;th  of  double  refraction,  224 
Striations,  176 

Strike-figure,  p.  Percussion-figure,  188 
Strontium,  test  for,  340 
Structure  of  minerals,  182 
Sublimate,  a33,  ^34 
Subtranslucent,  247 
Subtransparent,  247 
Subvitreous,  249 
Sulphates,  test  for,  340 
Sulphides,  test  for,  340 
Sulpho-salts,  320 
Sulphur,  test  for,  340 
Sulphurous  odor,  310 
Swelling  up,  332 
Symbol,  chemical,  312 

cr>'stallographic,  27 


Sjrmmetry,  10 

axis  of,  1 1 
center  of,  12 
classes,  15 

exhibited  by  stereographic  pro- 
jection, 45 
of  systems,  18,  19 
planes  of.  10 
Synthesis,  mineral,  326 
System,  hexagonal,  94 
isometric,  52 
monoclinic,  133 
orthorhombic,  121 
tetragonal,  77 
tricUnic,  143 
Systems  of  crystallization,  15 


Tangent  relation,  49 
Tarnish,  250 
Taste,  310 
Tautozonal  faces,  45 
Tellurium,  test  for,  340 
Tenacity,  193 
Test  paper,  330 

Tetartohedral  class,  isometric  system,  72 

tetragonal  system,  89 
forms,  22 
Tetragonal  bipyramidal  class,  85 

bisphenoidal  class,  89 

crystals,  77 

pyramidal  class,  86 

scalenohedron,  88 

sphenoidal  class,  87 

synmietry,  11 

system,  16,  77 

trapezohedral  class,  89 

trapezohedron,  89 

trisoctahedron,  58 

tristetrahedron,  69 
Tetrahedral  class,  66 

hemihedral  class,  66 

pentagonal  dodecahedral 
class,  72 

pentagonal  dodecahedron,  72 
Tetrahedron,  67 
Tetrahexahedron,  56 
Tetravalent  element,  317 
TheodoUte  goniometer,  157 
Thermo-electricity,  307 
Third-order  prism,  hexagonal  system,  100 

tetragonal  svstem,  85 

pyramid,  hexagonal  system,  100 
tetragonal  system  85 

rhombohedron,  110 
Thoulet  solution,  198 
Tin,  test  for,  340 
Titanium,  test  for,  340 
Total  reflection,  210 

refractometer,  219,  241 
Tourmaline  tongs,  243 
Translucent,  247 
Transparency,  247 
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Transparent,  247 

Trapezohedral    class,    hexagonal    system, 

102,  112 
tetragonal  system,  89 
hemihedral  class,  102 
tetratohedral  class,  112 
Trapezohedron,  58 

hexagonal,  102 
tetragonal,  89 
trigonal,  113 
Tribasic  acid,  318 
Trichite,  180 
Triclinic  axes,  143 

crystals,  143 

optical  characters  of,  295 
system,  17,  143 
symmetry.  115 
Trigonal  bipyramioal  class,  114 
class,  103 
division,  103 
hemihedral  class,  103 

hemimorphic  class,  109 
prism,  103 
pyramid,  103 
pyramidal  class,  114 
symmetry,  11 
system,  103 
tetartohedral  class,  114 

hemimorphic  class,  114 
trapezohedral  class,  112 
trapezohedron,  113 
trisoctahedron,  57 
trictetrahedron,  69 
Trigondodecahedron,  69 
Trigonotype  class,  103 
Trilling,  164 
Trimorphous.  325 
Tripyramidal  class,  hexagonal  system,  100 

tetragonal  system,  85 
Trisoctahedron,  57 
Trirhombohedral  class,  110 
Tristetrahedrons,  69 
Trivalent  element,  317 
Truncate,  truncation,  56 
Tungsten,  test  for,  340 
Twin  crystals,  160 

optical  characters  of»  298 
Twinning,  artificial,  188 
axis,  161 
plane,  161 
polysynthetic,  163 
repeated,  163 
secondary,  165 
symmetrical,  163 
Twins,  isometric,  165 
hexagonal,  167 
monochnic.  170 
orthorhombic,  169 
spinel,  419 
tetragonal,  166 
triclinic,  172 
Two-circle  goniometer,  157 


U 

Ultrarblue,  521 
Uneven  fracture,  191 
Uniaxial  crystals,  253 

behavior   of   light    in, 

253 
determination  of  refrac- 
tive indices,  254 
examination    in    conver- 
gent    polarized    light, 
260 
examination  in  polarized 

light,  259 
interference  colors,  260 
optical  characters,  270 
positive  and  negative, 
254 
indicatrix,  257 
wave  surface,  255 
Unit  form,  30 
Univalent  element,  317 
Uranium,  test  for,  340 
Uralitization,  490 


Valence,  317 
Vanadium,  test  for,  340 
Velocity  of  light,  203 

relation  to  refractive  in- 
dex, 208 
Vicinal  forms,  24 
Vitreous  luster,  209 


W 


Water  of  crystallization,  320 

Water-waves,  201 

Wave-front.  203 

Wave-length,  204 

Wave-motion,  201 

Wave-surface,  biaxial  crystals,  273 

uniaxial  crystals,  255 
Waxy  luster,  249 
Westphal  balance,  199 
White  light,  204 
Widmanstatten  lines.  356 


X-rays  and  crystal  structure,  25 


Zinc,  test  for,  340 
Zirconium,  test  for,  341 
Zirconoid,  82 
Zonal  equations,  46 
Zone,  31 
Zone-axis,  31 
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Aarite,  v.  Arite,  372 
Abrxachanite.  493 
Acadialite,  552 
Acantibite,  367 
Aoerdese,  r.  Manganite 
Achmatite,  532 
Achroite,  542 
Acmite,  479 

Actinolite,  Actinote,  489 
Adamantine  spar,  413 
Adamine,  604 
Adamite,  601 
AdeUte,  601 

Adipocire,  p.  Hatchettite 
Adular,  Adulaha,  458 
JBdeUte,  535 
^girine,  419 
JEgirite,  479 
.£gihte-augiie,  477 
Anignuitste,  494 
Aschynite,  591 
Agalite,  576 
Agalmatolite,  562 
Agaric  mineral,  440 
Agate,  405 
Agate-jasper,  406 
A^iolite,  582 
A^colite,  510 
Aguilarite,  365 
Aikmite,  388 

Xkermanite,  519 
Alabandin,  369 
Alabandite,  369 
Alabaster,  634  . 

Oriental,  440 
Alaite,  436 
Alalite,  476 
Alamosite,  483 
Alaskaite,  386 
Alaun,  V.  Alum, 
Alaunstein,  v.  Alunite 
Albertite,  647 
Albite,  464 
Alexandrite,  424 
Al^odonite,  362 
Alisonite,  364 
AlUctite,  Allaktit,  606 
Allagite,  485 
Allanite,  533 
Allemontite,  349 


AUochrotte,  508 
Alloclasite,  Alloklas,  382 
AllopaUadiitm,  356 
Anophane,  580 
Almandine,  Alnumdite,  507, 

419 
Almeriite,  640 
AloLsiite,  545 
Alpha-quartz,  403 
Alshedite,  584 
Alstonite,  v,  Bromlite,  447 
Altaite,364 
Alum,  637 
Alnmian,  632 
Alumina,  413,  418 
Aluminates,  41S  el  acq. 
Alttminite,  639 
Aluminium  borate,  620 

carbonate,  452 

chloride,  399 

fluorides,  399,  400 

hydrates,  431,  435 

mellate,  645 

oxide,  413,  431,  435 

phosphat^,  605, 610,  etc. 

silicates,  523,  524,  526, 
578,  579,  580,  etc. 

sulphates,  632, 637, 639 
Alumimum  ore,  433 
Alumstone.  639 
Alundum,  414 
Alunite,  639 
Alunogel,  434 
Alunogen,  638 
Alurgite,  565 
Amalgam,  354 
Amarantite,  639 
Amazonite,  461 
Amazonstone,  461 
Ambatoarinite,  449 
Amber,  276,  645 
Amblygonite,  602 
Amblystegite,  473 
Amesite,  571 
Amethyst,  405 

Oriental,  410 
Amianthus,  490.  573 
AmmioHte,  618 
Ammonium,  carbonate,  450 

chloride,  397 

oxalate,  644 

phosphates,  610,  etc. 
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Ammonium,  sulphates,  624, 

etc, 
Ampangab^ite,  591 
Amphibole,  487 
Amphibole  Group,  485 
Amphibole-anthophyUite^ 

489 
Amphig^e,  469 
Amphodehte,  468 
Analcime,  554 
Analdte,  554 
Anapaite,  607 
Anatase,  428 
Ancytite,  449 
Andalosite,  524 
Andesine,  466 
Andorite,  385 
Andradite,  507 
Andrewsite,  616 
Anemousite,  468 
Angaralite,  540 
Anglesite,  628 
Anhydrite,  629 
Animikite,  362 
Ankerite,  443 
Annabergite,  609 
AmierOdite,  591 
Annite,  565 
Anomite,  564 
Anorthite,  467 
Anorthoclase,  461 
AnthophvUite,  486 
Hydrous,  487 
Anthracite,  648 
Antigorite,  573 
Antimonarsen,  t;.  Allemontite 
Antimonates,  618 
Antimonblende,  v.  Kexmes- 

ite 
Antimonglanz,  t;.  Stibnite 
Antimonides,  372,  etc. 
Antimonite,  358 
Antimonites,  618 
Antimonnickel,  v.  Breithaup- 

tite 
Antimonsilber,    v.    Dyscras- 

ite 
Antimonsilberblende,  v.  Py- 

rargyrite 
Antimony,  349 
Gray,  358 
Native,  349 
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Antimony,  Red,  v.  Kermesite 

White,  409 
Antimony  oxides,  409 

oxysulphide.  383 

sulphide,  358 
Antimony  glance,  358 
Antlerite',  632 
Apatite,  595 

Aphan^,  Aphanesite,  604 
Aphrite,  440 
Aphrizite,  542 
Aphrosiderite,  571 
Aphthalose,  624 
AphthitaUte,  624 
Apjohnite,  637 
Aplome,  508 
Apophyllite,  546 
Apotome,  627 
Aquamarine,  495 
Aneoxene,  604 
Aragonite,  446 
Arcanite,  624 
Ardennite,  539 
Arduinite,  558 
Arendalite,  531 
Arfvedsonite,  494 
Argentine,  440 
Argentite,  364 
Argentobismutite,   v.   Matil- 

Arg3rrodite,  394 
Ante,  372 
Arizonite,  418 
Arkansite,  430 
Arquerite,  354 
Annangite,  594 
Arragonite,     t;.     Aragonite, 

446 
Arsenates,  592 
Arsenic,  348 

Whit«,  409 
Arsenical  antimony,  349 
Arsenic  oxide,  409 
sulphide,  357 
Arsenides,  361 
Arsenikalkies,    v.    Arsenopy- 

rite 
Arsenikkies,   v.   Arsenopy- 

rite 
Arseniopleite,  606 
Arseniosiderite,  606 
Arsenkies,  v.  Arsenopyrite 
Arsenobismite,  617 
Arsenoferrite,  378 
Arsenolite,  409 
Arsenopyrite,  381 
Arsensilberblende,   v.   Prous- 

tite 
Artinite,  453 
Asbestos,    Asbestus,    489, 

573 

Blue,  493 
Asbolan,  436 
Asbolite,  436 


Ascharite,  621 

Asmanite,  408 
AsparagiLS-stone,  596 
Aspasiolite,  498 
Asphaltum,  647 
Asteria,  413 
Asteriated  quartz,  405 

sapphire,  413 
Astrakanite,  637 
Astrolite,  496 
AstrophylUte,  585 
Atacamite,  400 
Atelestite,  606 
Atopite.  618 
Attacohte,  614 
Auerlite,  522 
AugeUte,  614 
Augite,  477 
Auralite,  498 
Aurichalcite,  451 
Auripigmentum,  357 
Automolite,  420 
Autunite,  616 
Aventurine  feldspar,  465 

quartz.  405 
Ax-6tone,  482 
Azinite,  534 
Awaruite,  356 
Azurite,  451 

B 

Bababudanite,  493 
Babingtonite,  485 
Backstromite,  435 
Baddeckite,  562 
Baddeleyite,  428 
Badenite,  374 
Bagrationite,  533 
Baikalite,  477 
Bakerite,  581 
Balas  ruby,  419 
Baltimorite,  573 
Bamlite,  526 
Barbierite,  458 
Bahcalcite,  440 
Barite,  625 

Barium     carbonate,     447, 
449 

nitrate,  619 

silicate,    460,    498,    549, 
550,  555,  etc. 

sulphate,  625 
Bariumuranit,  617 
Barkevikite,  494 
Barrandite,  610 
Barsowite,  523 
Bartbite,  612 
BaryUte,  498 
Barysilite,  498 
Bar>'t,  Barv'tes,  625 
Baryta,  r.  Barium 
Baryta-feldspar,  460 
Baryta-orthoclase,  460 


Barytocaldte,  449 
Baryturanit,  617 
Basanite,  406 
Bassanite,  630 
Bassetite,  617 
Bastite,  474,  573 
Bastnlsite,  449 
Batchelorite,  579 
Bathvillite,  646 
Batrachite,  512 
Baumhauerite,  386 
Bauxite,  433 
Bavenite,  558 
Bayldonite,  612 
Bazzite,  540 
Beaumontite,  549 
Beauxite,  433 
Beaverite,  638 
Bechillte,  623 
Beckelite,  540 
Beegerite,  392 
BeiLstein,  v.  Nephrite 
Beldongrite,  436 
BeUite,  631 
Bell-metal  ore,  394 
Belonesite,  399 
Bementite,  582 
Benitoite,  585 
Beraunite.  615 
Bergamasicite,  491 
Bergblau,  v.  Azurite 
Bergkr>'8tall,  v.  Quartz 
Bergmannite,  556 
Bergsalz,  v.  Halite 
Bergseife,  579 
Bergtheer,  v.  Pittasphalt 
Berlinite,  614 
Bernstein,  v.  Amber 
3ertfaierite,  386 
Bertrandite,  539 
Beryl,  495 
Beryllium  aluminate,  423 

borate,  620 

phosphate,  601 

silicate,    495,    496,    514, 
529,539 
Beryllonite,  595 
Berzelianite,  365 
Berzeliite,  593 
Betafite,  591 
Beta-quartz,  403 
Beudantite,  618 
Bevrichite,  372 
Bieberite,  636 
Bildstcin,  v.  Agalmatolite 
Bilinite,  637 
Bindheimite,  617 
Binnite,  391 
Biotina,  Biotine,  468 
Biotite,  563 
Bisbeeite,  581 
Bischofite,  402 
Bismite,  410 
Bismuth,  349 
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Bismuth  arsenate,  606 

carbonate,  449,  454 

oxide,  410 

oxychloride,  401 

selenide,  359 

silicate,  504 

sulphide,  359 

tellurate,  641 

telluride,  360 

uranate,  617 

vanadate,  594 
Bismuth  glance,  359 
Bismuth  gold,  350 
Bismuth  ocher,  410 
Bismutfainite,  359 
Bismutite.  454 
Bismutoplagionite;  387 
Bismutosmaltite,  380 
Bismutosphaerite,  449 
Bittersalz,  v.  Epsomite 
Bitter  spar,    Bitterspath,   v. 

Dolomite 
Bitumen,  646,  647 
Bituminous  coal,  648 
Bityite,  558 
Bu^byite,  425 
Bjelkite,  387 
Black  jack,  367 
Black  lead,  347 
Blanfordite,  477 
Blatter tellur,  v.  Nagyagite 
Blaueisenerde,  v.  Vivianite 
Bleiantimonglanz,  v.  Zinken- 

ite 
Bleiglanz,  v.  Galena 
Bleini6re,  Bleinierite,  v.  Bind- 

heimite 
Bleischweif,  363 
Bleivitrol,  v.  Anglesite 
Blende,  367 
BlOdite,  637 
Bloedite,  Bloedite,  637 
Blomstrandine,  591 
Bloodstone,  405 
Blue  asbestus,  493 

iron  earth,  608 

John,  398 

malachite,  v.  Azurite 

vitrfol,  636 
Bobierrite,  608 
BoDumlerite,  399 
Boghead  cannol,  648 
Bog-iron  ore,  433 

manganese,  436 
Bole,  579 
Boleite,  401 
Bologna  stone,  626 
Boltonite,  513 
Bone-phosphate,  597 

turquoise,  613 
Bonsdorffite,  498 
Boort,  345 
Boothite,  636 
Boracite,  620 


Borates,  619 
Borax,  622 
Boriddte,  615 
Boric  acid,  435 
Bomite,  374 
Boron  hydrate,  435 

siUcate,  522,  527 
Boronatrocalcite,  622 
Bort,  345 
Bostonite,  575 
Botryogen,  639 
BotryoTite,  528 
Boulangerite,  387 
Boumonite,  388 
Boussingaultite,  637 
Bowenite,  572 
Bowmannite,  601 
Brackebuschite,  604 
Bragite,  588 
Brandisite,  566 
Brandtite,  607 
Brannerite,  586 
Brauneiscnstein,    v.    Limon- 

ite 
Braunite,  425 
Braunstein,  Grauer,  v.  Pyro- 

lusite 
Bravoite,  378 
Brazilian  pebble,  325 

emerald,  542 

sapphire,  542 
Brazilite,  428 
Bredbergite,  508 
Breislakite,  490 
Breithauptite,  372 
Breunerite,  443 
Breunnerite,  443 
Brevicite,  556 
Brewsterite,  549 
Britholite,  580 
Brittle  silver  ore,  392 
Brochantite,  632 
Broggerite,  623 
Bromargyrite,  397 
Bromides,  397 
Bromlite.  447 
Bromyrite,  397 
Brongnartme,  632 
Bron^iardite,  387 
Bronzite,  472 
Brookite,  429 
Brown  coal,  648 

iron  ore,  432 

iron  stone,  432 

hematite,  432 

ocher,  432 

spar,  443 
Brucite,  434 
Brugnatellite,  453 
Brunsvigite,  572 
Brushite,  611 
Bucholzite,  526 
Bucklandite,  532,  533 
Buhrstone,  406 


Bunsenlte,  411 
Buntkupfererz,  t;.  Bomite 
Burrstone,  406 
Bushmanite,  637 
Bustamite,  484 
Buttermilcherz,    v.   Cerargy 

rite 
Byssolite,  490 
Bytownite,  467 


Cabrerite,  609 
Cacholong,  408 
Cacoxenite,  614 
Cadmia,  540 
Cadmium  sulphide,  371 
Cadmium  blende,  v.  Green- 

ockite,  371 
Cadmium  oxide,  411 
Caesium  silicate,  470 
Cainosite,  v.  Cenosite,  580 
Cairngorm  stone,  ^U)5 
Caking  coal,  648 
Calamine,  539,  445 
Calaverite,  383 
Calc  sinter,  440 

spar,  438 

tufa,  440 
Calcioferrite,  615 
Calciostrontianite,  448 
Calciovolborthite,  604 
Calcite,  438 
Calcium  arsenate,  610,  etc, 

antimonate,  618 

borate,  620,  621,  etc, 

carbonate,  438,  446 

chloride,  399 

flouride,  398 

iodate,  619 

molybdate,  643 

niobate,  587,  etc. 

nitrate,  619 

oxalate,  644 

oxyfluoride,  401 

phosphate,  595,  606, 
611,  etc. 

silicate,  483,  467,  etc. 

sulphate,  629,  633,  etc. 

sulphide,  369 
Calcium  tantalate,  587 

titanate,  583,  586 

tungstate,  642 
Caledonite,  632 
Californite,  520 
Callainite,  610 
Calomel,  395 
Campylite,  598 
Canaanite,  476 
Cancrinite,  501 

sulpha  tic,  501 
Canfieldite,  394 
Cannel  coal,  648 
Caoutchouc,  Mineral,  647 
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Capillary  pjrrites,  372 
Caporciamte,  552 
Cappelenite,  496 
Caracolite,  631 
Carbon,  345 
Carbonado,  345 
Carbonates,  436 
Carlosite,  585 
Carminite,  594 
Camallite,  401 
Camegieite,  468 
Camelian,  405 
Cameol,  v.  Camelian 
Camotite,  617 
Carpholite,  540 
Carphosiderite,  639 
Carrollite,  374 
Caryinite,  593 
Caiyocerite,  496 
Caryopilite,  582 
Cassiterite,  425 
Castanite,  639 
Castor.  Caston'te,  455 
Caswellite,  565 
Catapleiite,  496 
Cataspilite,  498 
Catlinite,  580 
Catoptrite,  618 
Cat's  eye,  405,  424 
Cauk,  Cawk,  626 
CeboUlte,  518 
Celadonite,  577 
Celestine,  627 
Celestite,  627 
Celsian,  460 
Cenosite,  580 
Cerargyrite,  397 
Cerite,  540 
Cerium  carbonate,  449 

fluoride,  399 

niobates,  587 

phosphates,  593,  609,  etc. 

silicates,  533, 540, 585,  etc. 
Cenileite,  616 
Cerussite,  448 
Cervantite,  410 
Cesarolite,  424 
Cevlanite,  Ceylonite,  410 
Chabazite,  552 
Chalcanthite,  636 
Chalcedony,  405 
Chalcocite,  366 
Chalcodite,  572 
Chalcolamprite,  587 
Chalcomenite,  641 
Chalcophanite,  435 
Chalcophyllite,  612 
Chalcopyrite,  374 
Chalcosideiite,  616 
Chalcosine,  366 
Chalcostibite,  386 
Chalcotrichite,  411 
Chalk,  440 

French,  575 


Chalmersite,  366 

Chalybite,  443 

Chamoisite,  Chamosite,  572 

Chathamite,  378 

Chemawinite,  645 

Chenevizite,  616 

Chert,  406 

Chessy  copper,  451 

Chessylite,  451 

Chesterlite,  461 

Chiastolite,  525 

Childrenite,  615 

Chilenite,  362 

Chillagite,  643 

ChioUte,  400 

Chiviatite,  385 

Chladnite,  472 

Chloantfaite,  378 

Chlorallumjnite,  399 

Chlor-apatite,  595 

Chlorargyrite,  397 

Chlorblei,  v.  Cotunnite 

Chlorides,  395 

Chlorite,  568 

Chlorite  Group,  568 

Chloritoid,  567 

Chloritspath,  v.  Chloritoid 

Chlormuiganokalite,  399 

Chlorocalcite,  399 

Chloromaenesite,  399 

Chloromelanite,  482 

Chloropal,  582 

Chlorophffiite,  571 

Chlorophane,  398 

Chlorophyllite.  498 

Chlorquecksilber,     v      Calo- 
mel 

Chlorospinel,  419 

Chlorsiloer  v.  Cerargyrite 

Chondrarsenite,  601 

Chondrodite,  536 

Chrismatine,   Chrismatite, 
645 

Chhstianite,  468 

Christobalite,  408 

Christophite,  368 

Chromates,  630,  eie. 

Chrome  diopside,  476 

Chrome  spinel,  419 

Chromeieenstein,  v.  Chrom- 
ite 

Chromic  iron,  423 

Chromite,  423 

Chromitite,  423 

Chromium  oxide,  423 
sulphate,  639 
sulphide,  374 

Chrysoberyl,  423 

ChiysocoUa,  581 

ChrysoUte,  511 

Chrysolite  Group,  510 

Chrvsoprase,  405 

Chrvsotile,  573 

Chiutdiite,  609 


Cimolite,  579 
Cinnabar,  370 

Inflammable,  646 
Cinnamon-stone,  507 
CiiToIite,  606 
Citrine,  405 
Clarite,  393 
Claudetite,  409 
Clausthalite,  364 
Clay,  el  seq.  578 
Clay  iron-stone,  416 

Brown,  433 
Cleavlandite,  465 
Cleiophane,  368 
Cleveite,  623 
Cliachite,  434 
Chftonite,  347 
Clmochlore,  569 
Clinoclase,  604 
Clinoclasite,  604 
Clinoenstatite,  477 
Clinohedrite,  540 
Clmohumite,  536 
Clinozoisite,  532 
Clintonite,  566 
Clintonite  Group,  566 
Coal,  Mineral,  647,  648 
Cobalt  arsenate,  607,  608 

carbonate,  446,  453 

arsenide,  378,  379,  380, 
381 

selenite,  641 

sulph-arsenide,  378 

sulphate,  636 

sulphide,  378 
Cobalt  bloom,  608 
Cobalt  glance,  v.  Cobaltite 
Cobaltine,  379 
Cobaltite,  379 
Cobaltnickelpyrite,  378 
Cobaltoadamite,  604 
Cobaltocalcite,  441 
Cobaltomenite,  641 
Coccolite,  477 
Cocinerite,  362 
Cockscomb  PVrite,  380 
Coelestine,  627 
Coeruleolactite,  614 
Cohenite,  356 
Coke,  648 
Colemanite,  621 
Colerainite,  583 
Colestine,  v.  Celestite 
Collbranite,  620 
CoUophanite,  606 
CoUyrite,  580 
Colophonite,  608,  520 
Coloradoite,  369 

ColUMBATES     v.     NlOBATBSt 

587 
Columbite,  588 
Comptonite,  558 
Confolensite,  579 
Conlchalcite,  612 
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Connarite,  577 

ConneUite,  631 

Cookeite,  563 

Copalj  Fossil,  6i5 

Copaline,  Copalite,  645 

Copiaptte,  638 

Copper,  353 

Emerald,    v.    Dioptase 

515 
Gray,  390 
Indigo,    V.    Covellite, 

371 
Native,  353 
Red,  V.  Cuprite,  410 

Copper,  Vitreous,  v.  Chaloo- 
cite,  366 
YeUow,  374 

Copper  arsenate,   603,   604, 
612,  etc, 
arsenide,  362 
carbonate,  450.  451 
chloride,  395,  400 
manganate,  424 
iodicfe,  395 
nitrate,  619 
oxides.  410,  412 
oxychJorides,  400 
phosphates,  603,  612, 

etc. 
selenides,  365 
selenite,  641 
silicates,  515,  581 
sulphantimonate,  393 
sulphantimonites,  386  et 

9eq. 
sulpharsenates,  393 
sulpharsenite,  386 
sulphates,  630,  632;  hy- 
drous, 636  et  8eq. 
sulphides,  366,  371,  374 

et  seq. 
sulpho-bismuthites,  386 
tungstate,  643 
vanadates,  604 

Copper  glance,  366 

Copper  mica,  616 

Copper  nickel,  372 

Copper  pyrites,  374 

Copper  uranite,  616 

Copper  vitriol,  636 

Copperas,  636 

Coprolites,  597 

Coquimbite,  637 

Cordierite,  497 

Cordvlite,  449 

Corkjte,  618 

Comwailite,  612 

Coronadite,  424 

Corundophillte,  571 

Corundum,  413 

Corynite,  379 

Cosalite,  387 

Cossyrite,  494 

Cotuimite,  399 


Couseranite,  517 
Covellite,  371 
CrandaUite,  601 
Creedite,  402 
Crednerite,  424 
Crestmoreite,  546 
Crichtonite,  417 
Cristobalite,  408 
Crocalite,  556 
Croddolite,  493 
Crocoite,  630 

Cromfordite,  v.  Phosgenite 
Cronstedtite,  571 
Crookedte,  365 
Crossite,  493 
Cryolite,  399 
Cryolithionite,  400 
Cryophyllite,  363 
Cryptofite,  593 
Cryptoperthite,  460 
Cuban,  374 
Cubanite,  374 
Cube  ore,  v.  Pharmacosider- 

ite 
Cube  spar,  v.  Anhydrite 
Culsageeite,  572 
Cumengite,  401 
Cummingtonite,  489 
Cuprite,  410 
Cuproadamite,  604 
Cuprobismutite,  385 
Cuprodescloizite,  604 
Cuprogoslarite,  635 
Cupromagnesite,  636 
Cuproplumbite,  364 
Cuproscheelite,  643 
Cuprotungstite,  643 
Cuspidine,  535 
Custerite,  497 
Cyanite.  526 
Cyanocnroite,  637 
Cyanotrichite,  638 
Cyclopite,  468 
Cylindrite,  394 
Cymatolite,  481 
Cymophane,  423 
Cvprine,  519 
Cypruaite,  639 
Cyrtolite,  522 

D 

Dahllite,  597 

Damourite,  561 

Danaite,  382 

Danalite,  504 

Danburite,  522 

Dannemorite,  489 

Darapskite,  619 

Datholite,  527 

Datolite,  527 

Daubr^eite,  Daubreite,  401 

Daubr^elite,  374 

Davidsonite,  496  I 


Daviesite,  401 
Davyne,  501 
Dawsonite,  452 
Dechenite,  604 
Deeckeite,  518 
Delessite,  571 
Delatynite,  645 
Delorenzite,  586 
Delphinite,  531 
Delvauxite,  615 
Demant,  v.  Diamond,  345 
Demantoid,  508 
Derbylite,  618 
Derbyshire  spar,  398 
Descioizite,  604 
Desmine^  551 
Destinezite,  618 
Dewalquite,  539 
Deweylite,  575 
Diab^tite,  571 
Diadochite,  618 
Diallage,  477 
Dialogite,  444 
Diamant,  345 
Diamond,  345 
Diamond,    Bristol,    Lake 

George,  405 
Dianite,  580 
Diaphorite,  387 
Diaspore,  431 
Diasporogelite,  434 
Diatomite,  409 
Dichroite,  497 
Diddnsonite,  607 
DidymoUte,  497 
Dietrichite,  637 
Dietzeite,  619 
Dihydrite,  605 
Diopside,  476 
Dioptase,  515 
Dipyre,  5}7 
Disterrite,  566 
Disthene,  526 
Dizenite,  581 
Dog-tooth  spar,  439 
Dolerophanite,  632 
Dolomite,  442 
Domeykite,  362 
Domingite,  387 
DoppeLspath,  v.  Calcite 
Dopplerite,  646 
Double-refracting  spar,  439 
Doughtyite,  638 
Douglasite,  402 
Dreelite.  626 
Dry-bone,  445 
Dudleyite,  572 
Dufreniberaunite,  605 
Dufrenite,  605 
Dufrenoysite,  387 
Dumortierite,  543 
Dundasite,  452 
Durangite,  601 
Durdenite,  641 
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Dysanalyte,  586 
Dyscrasite,  361 

Dysluite,  420 
Dysodile,  646 
I^ssnite,  485 
I^syntribite,  500,  562 

£ 

Ecdemite,  618 
Echellite,  558 
Ectropite,  582 
£cume  de  Mer,  576 
Edelite,  535 
Edenite,  490 
Edingtonite,  555 
Egeran,  520 
Eglestonite,  401 
Eeueiite,  615 
Ehrenwerthite,  432 
Ehlite,  605 
Eichbengite,  385 
Eichwaldite,  620 
Eisen,  v.  Iron 
Eisenblau.  v.  Vivianite 
MsenblUtne,  v.  Flos  ferri 
Eisenglanz,  v.  Hematite 
Eisenilimmer,  v.  Hematite 
Eisenkies,  v.  Pyrite 
Eisennickelkies,  v.  Pentland- 

ite 
Eisenrahm,  v.  Hematite 
Eisemt)sen,  v.  Hematite 
Eisenspath,  v.  Siderite 
Eisenstassfurtite,  621 
Eisspathy  v.  Rhyacolite 
Eisstein,  v.  Cryolite 
Ekdemite,  618 
Elffiolite,  499 
Elaterite,  647 
Electrum,  350 
Elements,  344  et  seq, 
Eleolite,  499 
Eleonorite,  615 
Elpidite,  496 
Embolite,  397 
Embrithite,  387 
Emerald,  495 
Oriental,  413 
Uralian,  508 
Emerald  copper,  v.  Dioptase, 

515 
Emerald  nickel,  453 
Emer>',  410 
Emmbnsite,  641 
Emplectite,  386 
Empressite,  383 
Enar^te,  393 
Endeiolite,  587 
Endellionite,   v.   Boumonite, 

388 
Endlichite,  598 
Enstatite,  472 
Eosphorite,  615 


Epibottlangerite,  394 
£pichlorite,  571 
Epidesmine,  558 
Epididymite,  455 
Epidote  Group,  530 
Epidote,  531 
Epigenitei  394 
EpistUbite,  549 
EpistoUte,  592 
Epsom  salt,  635 
Epsomite,  635 
Erbium  niobate,  588,  591 
Erbsenstein,  v.  Pisolite 
Erdkobalt,  v.  Asbolite 
Erikite,  580 
Erinite,  605 
Erionite,  558 
Erubescite,  374 
Erytfarite,  608 
Erytfarosiderite,  402 
Esmarkite,  498 
Esmeraldaite,  433 
Essonite,  507 
Ettringite,  640 
Eucairite,  365 
Euchroite,  611 
Eudase,  529 
Eucolite,  496 
Eucolite-titanite,  584 
Eucryptite,  500 
Eudialyte,  496 
Eudidjrmite,  455 
Eudyalite,  496 
Eugenglanz,  v.  Polybasite 
Eukainte,  365 
Euklas,  529 
Eulytine.  504 
Eulytite,  504 
Eupyrchroite,  596 
Euralite,  571 
Eusynchite,  604 
Euzenite,  591 
Evansite,  614 


Facellite,  501 
Fahlerz,  390 
Fahlunite,  498 
Fairfieldite,  607 
Falkenhaynite,  390 
False  Galena.  367 
Famatinite,  393 
Faratsihite,  578 
Fargite,  556 
Faserkiesel,  p.  Fibrolite 
Faserzeolith,  v.  Natrolite 
Fassaite,  477 
Faujasite,  555 
Fava,  428 
Fayalite,  513 
Feather-alum,   v.   Halotrich- 

ite 
Feather-ore,  387 
Federerz,  v.  Jamesonite 


Feldspas  Group,  456 
Feldspar,  Baryta.  460 

Blue  V.  lAzulite 

Common,  457 

Glassy.  458 

Labrador,  466 

Lime,  467 

Potash,  457,  460 

Soda,  464 
FelsObanyite,  639 
Felspar,  v.  Feldspar 
Ferganite,  609 
Fergusonite,  588 
Fermorite,  597 
Femandinite,  609 
Ferrates,  418 
Ferrazite,  611 
Ferritungstite,  644 
Ferroantnophyllite,  487 
Ferrobrucite,  434 
Ferrocalcite,  441 
Ferrocobaltite,  379 
Ferrogoslarite,  635 
Ferronatrite,  638 
Ferropallidite,  633 
Feuerolende  v.  I^rostilpnite^ 
Fibroferrite,  639 
Fibrolite,  526 
Fichtelite,  645 
Fiedlerite,  401 
Fillowite,  607 
Fiorite,  409 
Fire  opal,  408 

marble,  356 
Fireblende,  v.   Pyrostilpnite, 

390 
Fischerite,  613 
Flagstaffite,  646 
Flajolotite,  618 
Filches  d'amour,  427 
Fllnkite,  606 
Flint,  406 
Floatrstone,  409 
Flokite,  552 
Florendte,  601 
Flos  ferri,  446 
FlueUite,  402 
Fluocerite.  399 
Fluor  V.  Fluorite, 
Fluor-apatite,  595 
Fluor  spar,  398 
Fluorides,  398  d  seq, 
Fluorite,  398 
Flusspath,  V.  Fluorite 
Foliated    tellurium   v.    Nag- 

yagite,  383 
Fontainebleau  limestone,  439 
Footeite,  631 
Forbedte,  611 
Forstereite,  513 
Fossil  copal,  645 

wood,  405,  408 
Fouch^rite,  615 
Fouqueite.  532 
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Fowlerite,  484 
Franckeite,  394 
Francolite,  596 
Franklinite,  420 
Fraueneis,  v.  Selenite 
Frauenslas,  v.  Mica 
Fredricite,  391 
Freibergite,  390 
Freieslebenite,  387 
Fremontite,  602 
French  chalk,  576 
Frenzelite,  359 
FriedeUte,  515 
Frieseite,  367 
Fuchsite,  561 
Fugf^rite,  518 
Fumacite,  604 

G 

Gadolinite,  529 
Gageite,  582 
Gahnite,  420 
Gajite,  453 
Galactite,  556 
Galapectite.  579 
Galena,  Galenite,  363 
Galena,  False,  367 
Galenobismutite,  386 
Galmei,  v.  Calamine 
Ganomalite,  498 
Ganophylllte,  546 
Garnet,  505 

Cinnamon,  507 

Chrome,  417 

Grossalur,  507 

Oriental,  507 

Precious,  507 

Tetrahedral,  v.  Helvite 

White,  V.  Leucite 
Garnierite,  575 
Gastaldite,  493 
Gavite,  576 
Gay-Lussite,  452 
Gearksutite,  402 
Gedanite,  645 
Gedrite,  487 
Gehlenite,  518 
GeikieUte,  586 
Gekrosstein,  v.  Tripe  stone 
Gelbbleierz,  v,  Wulfenite 
Gelbeisenerz,  v.  Jarosite 
GelbeL«<enstein,    v.    Xantho- 

siderite 
Genthite,  575 
Geocerelhte,  646 
Geocerite,  646 
Georceizite,  601 
Geocronite,  392 
Geomyricite,  646 
Georgiadesite,  594 
Geraesite,  601 
Gerhardtite,  619 


Germanates,  394 
Gersdorffite,  379 
Geyerite,  381 
Geyserite,  409 
Gibbslte,  435 
Gieseckite,  500,  562 
Gigantolite,  498,  562 
Gilbertite,  561 
Gilpinite,  640 
Gilsonite,  647 
Giorgiosite,  453 
Gips,  V.  Gypsum 
Girasol,  408 
Gismondine,  552 
Gismondlte,  552 
Glance  coal,  648 

Cobalt,  V.  Colbaltite 

Copper,  V.  Chalcocite 
Glanzeisenerz,  v.  Hematite 
Glaaerite,  v.  Aphthitalite 
Glaskopf,  Braimer,  v.  Limon- 
ite 

Rother,  v.  Hematite 
Glassy  Feldspar,  458 
Glauber  salt,  632 
Glauberite,  625 
Glaucochroite,  513 
Glaucodot,  382 
Glaucohte,  517 
Glauconite,  577 
Glaucophane,  492 
Glaukodot,  382 
Glessite,  645 
Glimmer,  v.  Mica 
Globosite,  615 
Glockerite,  639 
Glucinum,  v.  BeryUium 
Gmelinite,  554 
Goethite,  431 
Gold,  350 
Goldfieldite,  391 
Gold  tellurides,  382,  383 
Gonnardite,  557 
Goshenite,  496 
Goslarite,  635 
Gdtfaite,  431 
Goyazite,  616 
Graftonite,  594 
Grahamite,  647 
Gramenite,  Graminite,  582 
Gramma tite,  489 
Granat,  v.  Garnet 
Grandiderite,  544 
Graphic  t<?llurium.  382 
Graphite,  347 
Gray  antimony,  358 

copper,  390 
Greenalite,  577 
Green  lead  ore,  597 
Greenockite,  371 
Greenovite,  584 
Grenat,  v.  Garnet 
Griffitfaite,  572 
Griphite,  500 


Grossular,  Grossularite,  507 
Grotfaine,  545 
Grothite,  584 
Grunbleierz,     v.     Pyromor- 

phite 
Griineisenerde,  v,  Dufrenite 
Griinerite,  490 
Griinlingite,  360 
Guadalcazarite,  369 
Guanajuatite,  359 
Guano,  597 
Guarinite,  525 
Guejarite,  386 
Guitermanite,  388 
Gunmiierz,  v.  Gummite 
Gummite,  624 
Gymnite,  575 
Gypsum,  633 
Gyrolite,  546 

H 

Haarkies,  v.  Millerite 
Haarsalz,  v.  Epsomite 
Hackmanite,  502 
Hsmatite,  v.  Hematite 
Haidingerite,  610 
Hair  salt,  635 
HaUte,  395 
Hallerite,  562 
HaUite,  572 
Halloysite,  578 
Halotrichite,  637 
Hamartite,  449 
Hambeigite,  620 
Hamlinite,  601 
Hancockite,  533 
Hanksite,  631 
Hannayite,  611 
Haplome,  508 
Hardystonite,  498 
Harlequin  opal,  v.  Opal 
Harmotome,  550 
Harstigite,  535 
Hartite,  645 
Harttite,  601 
Hastingsite,  491 
Hatchettine,    Hatchettite, 

645 
Hatchettolite,  587 
Hauchecomite,  372 
Hauerite,  378 
Haughtonite,  564 
Hausmannite,  424 
Hautefeuillite,  608 
Haiiyne,  503 
Haiiynite,  503 
Haydenite,  552 
Heavy  spar,  625 
Hebronite,  602 
Hedenbergite,  476 
Hedvphano,  598 
Heintzite,  622 
Heliodor,  495 
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HeUophyUite,  618 
Heliotrope,  405 
Hellandite,  540 
Helvite,  Helvine,  504 
Hemafibiite,  611 
Hematite,  415 

Brown,  432 
Hematogel,  434 
Henuitolite,  606 
Hematostibiite,  606 
Hemimorphite,  539 
Henwoodite,  616 
Hepatic  cinnabar,  370 
Hercynite,  420 
Herderite,  601 
Herrengrundite,  638 
Herschelite,  552 
Hessite,  365 
Hessonite,  507 
Hetserolite,  435 
Heterocline,  425 
Heteromorphite,  387 
Heulandite,  548 
Hewattite,  611 
Hexahydrite,  637 
Hibbenite,  612 
Hibschite,  540 
Hielmite,  Hjelmit,  591 
Hieratite,  400 
Hiddenite,  481 
Highg^te  resin,  645 
Hif  gensite,  604 
Hillebrandite,  546 
Himbeerspath,  v.  Rhodochro- 

site 
Hinsdalite,  618 
Hintzeite,  622 
HiortdahUte,  485 
Hisingerite,  582 
Histrizite,  385 
Hitchcockite.  601 
Hodgldnsoiiite,  582 
Hoeferite,  582 
Hoemesite,  608 
Hohmannite,  639 
Hokutolite,  630 
Hollandite,  424 
Holmquistite,  493 
Holzopal,  V.  Wood-opal 
Holzzmnerz,  v.  Wood-tin 
Homilite,  529 
Honey-stone,   Honigstein,   v. 

Mellite 
Hopeite,  607 
Horn  quicksilver,  395 
Horn  silver,  397 
Homblei,  v.  Phosgenite 
Hornblende,  490 
Homesit,  Homsilber,  397 
Homstone,  406 
Horse-flesh  ore,  374 
Horsfordite,  362 
Hortonolite,  513 
Howlite,  621 


Huantajayite,  396 
Habnerite,  642 
HiigeUte,  612 
Hudsonite,  492 
HuUite,  571 
Hulsite,  622 
Humboltine,  645 
Humboldtilite,  518 
Humboldtite,  528 
Humite,  536 
HuntUite,  362 
Hutchinsonite,  386 
Hureaulite,  611 
Hussakite,  592 
Hyacinth,  521,  507 
Hyalite,  409 
Hyalophane,  460 
Hyalosiderite,  511 
Hyalotekite,  498 
Hydrardllite,  435 
Hydraimc  limestone,  440 
Hydroboradte,  623 
Htdrocarbons,  645 
Hydrocerussite,  452 
Hydroclinohumite,  538 
Hydroqranite,  630 
Hydrofranklinite,  435 
Hydrogathite,  433 
Hydroeiobertite,  453 
Hydronematite,  433 
Hydromagnesite,  452 
Hydromica,  561 
Hydromuscovite,  561 
Hydronephelite,  558 
Hydrophane,  408 
Hydrophilite,  399 
Hydrotalcite,  435 
Hydrotfaomsonite,  558 
Hydroxyapatite,  596 
Hydroz&icite,  451 
Hypersthene,  473 
Hypostilbite,  551 


Iberite,  498 
Ice,  411 

Ice  spar,  v.  Rhyacolite 
Iceland  spar,  439 
Iddingsite,  512 
Idocrase,  519 
Idrialite,  646 
Igelstromite,  435 
Ihleite,  638 
nesite,  634 
nimenite,  417 
Ilmenorutile,  427 
Dvaite,  538 
Imerinite,  490 
Impsonite,  647 
Inoianaite,  579 
Indianite.  467 
Indicolite,  542 
Indigolite,  542 


Ine8ite,546 

Inflammable  cinnabar,  646 

Infusorial  earth,  409 

Inyoite,  622 

lodate  of  calcium,  619 

lodembolite,  397 

Iodides,  397 

lodobromite,  397 

lodyrite,  397 

lolite,  497 

Hydrous,  498 
Iridium,  355 
Iridosmine,  355 
Iron,  Chromic,  v.  Chromite 

Magnetic,  420 

Meteoric,  356 

Native,  356 

Oligist,  t;.  Hematite 
Iron  aluminate,  420 

arsenates,  608,  609,  etc 

arsenides,  381 

carbide,  356 

carbonate,  443 

chlorides,  399 

chromate,  423 

columbate,  588 

ferrate,  420 

hydrates,  431,  432 

mobate,  588 

oxalate,  528 

oxide,     415,     420;     hy- 
drated,  431,  432 

phosphates,     605,     608, 
610  eec. 

silicates,  513,  538,  571, 
572 

sulphantimonite,  386 

sulpharsenide,  381 

sulphates,  636,  637,  638, 
etc. 

sulphides,  369,  373,  377, 
381 

magnetic,  373 

tantalates,  588 

tellurite,  641 

titanates,  417,  424 

tungstates,  641,  644 
Iron  alum,  637 
Iron  natrolite,  556 
Iron  pyrites,  377 

Magnetic,  373 

White,  380 
Irvingite,  563 
Iserine,  427 
Isoclasite,  611 
Isothose,  458 
Itabirite,  417 
Itaoolumite,  406 
Ixiolite,  590 


Jacobsite,  421 
Jade,  482,  489 
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Jade  tenace,  482 
Jadeite,  479 
Jalpaite,  365 
Jamesonite,  386 
Janosite,  638 
Jargon,  521 
Jarosite,  640 
Jasper,  406 
Jaspopal,  409 
Jenensite,  572 
Jeffersonite,  477 
Jeremejevite,  620 
Jet,  648 
Jeiekite,  601 
Joaquinite,  586 
Johannite,  640 
Jobnstrupite,  585 
Jordanite,  391 
To8«ite,  360 
Josephinite,  356 
Jtirupalte,  498 


K 

Kaereutite,  491 
Kainite,  ooi 
Kakoxen,  614 
Kaliborite,  622 
Kalifeldspath,  v.  Orthoclase 
Kaliglimmer,  v.  Muscovite 
Kalinite,  637 
KaUophiUte,  501 
Kalisalpeter,  v.  Niter 
Kalsoorlite,  369 
Kalkglimmer,  470 
Kalkspath,  v.  Calcite 
Kalkuranit,  r.  Autunite 
Kallait,  v.  Turquois 
Kallilite,  379 
Kalomel,  395 
Kaluszite,  636 
Kamacite,  356 
Kammererite,  570 
Kamarezite,  638 
Kammkies,  v.  Marcasite 
Kampylite,  598 
Kaolin,  578 
Kaolinite,  578 
Karminspath,  v.  Carminite 
Kameol,  v.  Camelian 
Karstenite,  i'.  Anhydrite 
Karyinite,  593 
Katafonte,  491 
Katzenauge,  v.  Cat*j»-eye 
Kehoeite,  616 
Keilhauite,  585 
Kelvphite,  509 
Kentrolite,  539 
Kerme<«,  383 
Kennesite,  383 
Kerosene,  646 
Kerrite.  572 
Kertschinite,  615 


Kibdelophan,  418 
Kidney  ore,  416 

stone,  489 
Kieselwismuth,  v.  Euytite 
Kieselzinkerz,  v.  CalamGdne 
Kieserite,  633 
Kilbrickenite,  392 
KiUinite,  562 
Kjerulfine,  600 
Klaprotholite,  386 
Kleinite,  395 
Klinoklas,  604 
Klinozoisit,  532 
Knebelite,  513 
Knopite,  58Q. 
KnoxvilUte,  639 
KobaltblUthe,  v.  Erythrite 
Kobaltglanz,  t;.  Ck>baltite 
Kobaltkies,  v.  Linnteite 
Kobaltspath,  v.  Sphsrocobal- 

tite 
KobeUite,  387 
Kochsalz,  V.  Halite 
Koechlinite,  644 
Koenenite,  401 
Kohlenspath,  v,  Whewellite 
Koksbarovite,  491 
Kongsbergite,  354 
Konigite,  632 
Koninckite,  610 
Koppite,  587 
Komerupine,  544 
Korund,  v.  Corundum 
Kotschubeite,  569 
Kottigite,  609 
Krantzite,  645 
Kraurite,  605 
Kreittonite,  420      , 
Kremersite,  402 
Krennerite,  383 
Kreuzbergite,  615 
Krisuvigite,  632 
Kr6hnkite,  638 
Kronkite,  Krdnnkite,  638 
Kryptoperthit,  460 
Ktypeite,  447 
Kunzite,  481 
Kupfer,  t>.  Copper 
Kupferantimonglanz,  v.  Chal- 

costibite 
Kupferblende,  v.  Sandberger* 

ite 
Kupferglanz,  v.  Chalcocite 
Kupferglimmer,    v.    Chalco- 

pnyllite 
Kupferindig,  v.  Covellite 
Kupferkies,  i*.  Chalcopyrite 
Kupferlasur,  v.  Azurite 
Kupfemickel,  v.  Niccolite 
Kupferschaum,  v,  Tyrolite 
Kupferuranit,   v.   Torbemite 
Kupfervitriol,     v.     Chalcan- 

tnite 
Kupfferite,  491 


Kyanite,  526 
Kylindrite,  394 


Labrador  feldspar,  466 

Labradorite,  466 

Lacroizite,  601 

Lagonite,  621 

Lampadite,  436 

Lanarkite,  632 

Landerite,  509 

Llmgbanite,  539 

Langbeinite,  625 

Langite,  638 

Lansfordite,  453 

Lantfaanite,  453 

Lanthanum  carbonate,  453 

Lapis-lazuli,  503 

Larderellite,  621 

Lassalite,  577 

Lasurapatite,  596 

Lasurite,  503 

Latrobite,  468 

Laubanite,  552 

Laumonite,  552 

Laumontite,  552 

Laurionitei  401 

Laurite,  380 

Lautarite,  619 

Livenite,  484 

lAvrovite,  476 

Lawrencite,  399 

Lawsonite,  540 

Lazulite,  605 

Lazurite,  503 

Lead,  354 

Black,  347 
Native,  354 
White,  V.  Cenissite 

Lead  antiroonate,  617 
arsenates,  598 
carbonates,  448,  452 
chloride,  399,  401 
chloro-carbonates,  450 
chromates,  630 
dioxide.  428 
molybdate.  643 
oxides,  412,  424,  428 
oxychlorides,  401 
phosphate,  597 
selenides,  364,  365 
silicates,  498,  539 
sulphantimonate,  394 
sulphantimonites,      385, 

etc. 
sulpharsenites,  385  etc, 
sulphates,  628  etc. 
sulphato-carbonate,  631 
sulphide,  363 
sulphobismuthites,     386 

etc. 
teUuride,  364 
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Lead  tungstate,  643 

vanadates^  598,  604 
Lead  glance,  363 
Lead  vitriol,  v.  Anglesite 
LeadhiUite,  631 
Lecontite,  632 
Ledererite,  554 
Lederite,  584 
Ledouxite,  362 
Lehrbachite,  365 
Lengenbachite,  388 
Lenniiite,  572 
Leonhardite,  552 
Leonite,  637 
Leopoldite,  397 
Lepidocrodte,  432 
LepidoUte,  562 
Lepidomelane,  565 
Lepolite,  468 
Lettsomite,  638 
Leucaugite,  477 
Leuchtenbergite,  569 
Leucite,  469 
Leucochalcite,  612 
Leucomanganite,  607 
Lcucopetrite,  646 
Leucophanite,  496 
LeucophGenicite,  538 
Leucopyrite,  381 
Leucosphenite,  585 
Leucoxene,  418 
Levjrnite,  554 
Lewisite,  618 
Libethenite,  603 
Liebencrite,  500,  562 
Liebigite,  454 
Lievrite,  538 
Lignite,  648 
Ligurite,  584 
LUlianite,  388 
Lime,  v.  Calcium 
Lime-mesotype,  557 
Lime  uranite,  515 
Limestone,  440 

Hydraulic,  440 

Magnesian,  442 
Limonite,  432 
Linarite,  632 
Lindackerite,  618 
Linnsite,  374 
Linsenkupfer,  v.  Liroconite 
Lintonite,  557 
Liroconite,  615 
Liskeardite,  614 
Lithia  mica,  562 
Lithionglimmer,    v.    Lepido- 

lite 
LithiophUite,  594 
Lithium    phosphates,    594, 
602 

silicates  480,  500,  562 
Lithographic  stone,  440 
Lithomarge,  578 
Liveingite.  387 


Livingstonite,  385 
Lodestone,  421 
Loeweite,  637 
Loewigitc,  640 
Lailingite,  381 
Lorandite,  386 
Loranskite,  591 
Lorenzenite,  586 
Lorettoite,  401 
Lossenite,  619 
Lotrite,  546 
Ldweite,  637 
Ltfwigite,  640 
Loxoclase,  458 
Lublinite,  439 
Lucinite,  610 
Luckite,  636 
Ludlamite,  614 
Ludwigite,  620 
Luigite,  545 
Lumachelle,  440 
LUneburgite,  619 
Lussatite,  405 
Lutecite,  407 
Luzonite,  393 
Lydian  stone,  406 

M 

Mackintoshite,  529 
Made,  525 
Maconite,  572 
Magnesioferrite,  420 
Magnesioludwigite,  620 
Magnesite,  443 
Magnesium  aluminate,  419 

arsenate,  608 

borate,  621,  622 

carbonates,    443,    452, 
453 

ferrate,  420 

fluoride,  399 

hydrate,  434 

oxides  411,  434 

phosphates,     600,     608, 
611 

silicates,  472,  473,  etc.; 
513,  536,  573,  576 

sulphates,  633,  635 

titanatc,  586 
Magnetic  iron  ore,  420 
Magnetic  pyrites,  373 
Magnetite,  420 
Magnetkies,  v.  Pyrrhotite 
Magnoferrite,  420 
Malachite,  450 

Blue,  V.  Azurite 

Green,  450 
Malacolite,  476 
Malacon,  522 
Maldonite,  350 
Malinowskite,  391 
Mallardite,  636 
Maltha,  646 


Manandonite,  563 
Manoanates,  418 
Manganandalusite,  524 
Manganapatite,  596 
Manganblende,  t*.  Alabandite 
Manganbnicite,  434 
Manganchlorite,  569 
Manganepidote,  v.  Piedmon- 

tite 
Manganese  antimonate,  606 

arsenates,  601,  606 

carbonate,  444 

disulphide,  378 

hydrates,  432,  435 

mobate,  588 

oxides,    411,    424,    425, 
427,  430,  432,  435 

phosphates,     594,     600. 
607 

silicates,  484,  513,  582, 
etc. 

sulphates,  633,  636 

sulphide,  369,  378 

tantalate,  588 

titanate,  418 

tungstate,  642 
Mangamayalite,  513 
Manganglanz  v.  Alabandite 
Mangangranat,    v,    Spessar- 

tite 
Manganhedenbergite,  476 
Manganite,  432 
Manganmagnetite,  420 
ManganocaJcite,  441,  444 
Manganocolumbite,  589 
Manganophyllite,  564 
Manganosiderite,  444 
Manganosite,  411 
Manganospherite,  444 
Manganostibiite,  606 
Mang}inotantalite,  589 
Manganpectolite,  483 
Manganspath,  v.  Rhodochrc 

site 
Mangantantalite,  588 
Mangan-vesuvianite,  520 
Marble,  440 

Verd-antique,  573 
Marcasite,  380 
Marceline,  425,  485 
Margarite^  566 
Margarodite,  561 
Margarosanite,  498 
Marialite,  518 
Marignacite,  587 
Mariposite,  565 
Marmatite,  368 
Marmolite,  573 
Marshite,  395 
Marsjakskite,  577 
Martinite,  611 
Martite,  417 
Mascagnite,  624 
Maakelynite,  467 
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Masonite,  567 
Massicot,  412 
Matildite,  386 
Matlockite,  401 
Maucherite,  362 
Mauzeliite,  618 
Maxite,  631 
Mazapilite,  615 
Meerschaum,  576 
Meionite,  516 
Melaconite,  412 
Melanglanz,  v.  Stephanite 
Melanite,  508 
Melanocerite,  496 
Melanophloi^ite,  408 
Melanotekite,  539 
Melanterite,  636 
MeliUte,  518 
Melinophane,    v.    Meliphan- 

ite 
Meliphanite,  496 
MeUte,  580 

Mellate  of  aluminium,  645 
MeUite,  645 
Meionite,  382 
Menaccanite,  417 
Mendipite,  401 
Mendozite,  637 
Meneghinite,  391 
MeoUite,  408 
Mennige,  v.  Minium 
Mercurammonite,  395 
Mercury,  354 

Horn,  395 

Native,  354 
Mercury  antimonite,  618 

chloride,  395 

selenides,  369 

sulphides,  369,  370 

sulpho-fielenide,  369 

telluride,  369 
Mercury  amalgam,  354 
Meroxene,  564 
Mesitite,  443 
Mesitinspath,  v.  Mesitite 
Mesole,  v.  Thomsonite 
Mesolite,  557 
Mesotype,  556 
Messelite,  607 
Metabrushite,  611 
Metacinnabarite,  369 
Metahewettite,  611 
Metastibnite,  359 
Meta-torbemite  I,  616 
Metavoltine,  639 
Metaxite,  575 
Meteoric  iron,  356 
Mexican  onyx,  440 
Meyerhofiferite,  622 
Miargyrite,  386 
Mica  Group,  559 
Mica,  Iron,  563,  565 

Lime,  566 

Lithia,  562 


Mica,  Magnesia,  563,  565 

Potash,  560 

Soda,  562 

Vanadium,  565 
Micaceous  iron  ore,  415 
Michel-I6vyte,  626 
Microdine,  460 
Microcosmic  salt,  611 
MicroUte,  587 
Microsommite,  501 
Microperthite,  460 
Microphyllite,  467 
Microplakite,  467 
Miersite,  397 
Miesite,  598 
Mikrokiin,  460 
Milarite,  455 
Milky  quartz,  405 
Millerite,  372 
Millosevichite,  630 
Mimetene,  Mimetesite,  598 
Mimetite,  598 
Minasite,  614 
Minasragrite,  641 
Mineral  caoutchouc,  647 
Mineral  coal,  647 

oil,  646 

pitch,  647 

resin,  645 

tallow,  645 

tar,  i;.  Pittasphalt 

wax,  645 
Minp^tite,  572 
Minium,  424 
Mirabilite,  632 
Misenite,  631 
Mispickel,  381 
Misv,  638 
Mitchellite,  423 
Mizite,  617 
Mizzonite,  517 
Mocha  stone,  v.  Moss  agate 
Mock  lead,  291 
Moissanite,  356 
Mohawkite,  362 
Molengraaffite,  585 
Molybdjinbleispath,  v.  Wul- 

fenite 
Molyhdiinglanz,    v.    Molyb- 
denite 

MOLYBDATES,  641 

Molybdenum  sulphide,  360 

trioxide,  410 
Molybdenite.  360 
Molybdic  ocner,  410 
Molybdite,  410 
Molybdomenite,  641 
Molybdophyllite,  498 
Molybdosodalite,  502 
Molysite,  399 
Monazite,  593 
Monetite,  606 
Monheimite,  445 
Monimolite,  593 


Monite,  606 
Monrolite,  526 
Montanite,  641 
Monticellite,  513 
Montmorillonite,  579 
Montroydite,  412 
Moonstone,  458,  465 
Moravite,  571 
Mordenite,  548 
Morencite,  582 
Morenosite,  635 
Morganite,  495 
Morion,  405 
Moroxite,  596 
Mosandrite,  585 
Mosesite,  402 
Moss  agate',  405 
Mossite,  590 
Mottramite,  604 
Mountain  cork,  490 

leather,  490 

soap,  578 

tallow,  645 

wood,  490 
Mullerite,  582 
Mullanite,  388 
Muller's  glass,  409 
Mullicite,  608 
Mundic,  v.  Pyrite 
Murchisonite,  458 
Muscovite,  560 
Muscovy  glass,  562 
Mussitei  478 
Muthmannite,  383 

N 

Nadeleisenerz,  v.  Gothite 
Nadelerz,  v.  Aikinite 
Nadelzeolith,  v.  Natrolite 
Nadorite,  618 
Naegite,  522 
Naforagite,  383 
Nadhead  spar,  439 
Nantokite,  395 
Napalite,  645 
Naphtha,  646 
Narsarsuikite,  585 
Nasonite,  498 
Native  Elements,  344 
Natramblygonite,  602 
Natrium,  v.  Sodium 
Natroborocalcite,  622 
Natrochalcite,  638 
Natrolite,  556 
Natrojarosite,  640 
Natromontebrasite,  602 
Natron,  452 
Natrophilite,  594 
Naumannite,  364 
Needle  ironstone,  432 
Needle  ore,  v.  Aikinite 
Needle  zeolite,    v.   Natrolite, 
556 
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Nemalite,  434 
Neocolemanite,  621 
Neotantalite,  587 
Neotodte,  485,  582 
Nepheline,  499 
Nephelite,  499 
Nephrite,  489 
Nepouite,  575 
Neptunlte,  585 
Nesquefaonite,  452 
Nevyanskite,  355 
Newberyite,  611 
Newtonite,  579 
NiccoUte,  372 
Nicholsonite,  446 
Nickel  antimonide,  372 

arsenates,  609 

arsenides,  372,  378,  382 

carbonate,  453 

oxides,  411 

silicate,  575 

sulphantimonide,  379 

sulpharsenide,  379,  382 

sulphate,  635 

sulphides,  369, 372, 373 

telluride,  382 
Nickelantimon^anz,   v.   UIK 

mannite 
Nickelarsenikglanz,  v.  Gers- 

dorffite 
Nickel-Kv^mnite,  575 
Nickel-skutterudite,  380 
Nigrine,  427 
Nigrite,  647 

NiOBATES,  587 

Niter,  619 
Niter,  Soda,  619 

NrTBATES,  619 

Nitrobarite,  619 
Nitrocaldte,  619 
Nitroglauberite,  619 
Nitromagnesite,  619 
Nivenite,  623 
Nocerite,  401 
Nontronit«,  582 
NordenskKSldine,  620 
Nordmarkite,  544 
Northupite,  450 
Nosean,  503 
NoseUte,  503 
Noumeite,  575 
Nussierite,  598 

O 

Ocher,  Brown,  432 

Red,  415 
Ochrolite,  618 
Octahedrite,  428 
Odontolite,  613 
(Eil  de  chat,  424 
(Ellacherite,  561 
Offretite,  554 
Oil,  Mineral  646 


Oisanite,  532 
Okenite,  546 
Oldhamite,  369 
Oligist  iron  v.  Hematite 
Oligodase,  466 
Oligonite,  444 
Olivenerz,  v.  Olivenite 
OUvenite,  603 
Olivine,  511 
Omphacite,  477 
Oncosin,  561 
Onofrite,  369 
Onyx,  406 

Mexican,  440 
Onyx  marble,  440 
Oohte,  440 
Opal,  408 
Opal  jasper,  409 
OphiciEdcite,  573 
Ophiolite,  573 
Ophite,  575 
Orangite,  522 
Oriental  alabaster,  440 

amethyst,  413 

emerald,  413 

ruby,  413 

topaz,  413 
Orientite,  582 
Orpiment,  357 
Orthite,  533 
Ortfaodase,  457 
Orthose,  v.  Orthoclase 
Oruetite,  360 
Osannite,  494 
Osmehte,  483 
Osmiridium,  355 
Osmium  sulphide,  379 
Osteolite,  596 
Otavite,  452 
Ottrelite,  567 
Ouvarovite,  508 
Owenite,  572 
Oxalates,  644 
Oxammite,  644 
Oxides,  402 
oxychlorides,  400 
oxyfluorides,  400 
Oxykertschenite,  61 

OXYSULPHIDES,  383 

Ozarkite,  557 
Ozocerite,  645 


PachnoUte,  402 
Pagodite,  562 
Paigeite,  622 
Paisbergite,  484 
Palaite,  607 
Palladium,  355 
Palmerite,  610  • 
Palmierite,  640 
Panabase,  v.  Tetrahedrite 
Pandermite,  621 


Paposite^  639 
Paracelsian.  460 
Paraffin,  645 
Paragonite,  562 
Parahopeite,  607 
Paralaurionite,  401 
Paralumlnite^  639 
Paramelaconite,  412 
Parasite,  621 
Paravivianite,  608 
Paredrite,  428 
Pargasite,  490 
Parisite,  449 
Parophite,  562 
Parrot  coal,  648 
Partsdiinite,  510 
Pascoite,  609 
Passauite,  517 
Paternoite.  621 
Patronite,  361 
Peacock  Ore,  374 
Pearceite,  393 
Pearl  sinter,  409 
Pearl-spar,  441 
Peat,  648 

Pebble,  Brazilian,  405 
Pechblende,   Percherz,    o. 

Uraninite 
Peckhamite,  474 
PectoUte,  483 
Peganite,  613 
Pencil-stone,  579 
Penfleldite,  401 
Pennine,  570 
Penninite,  570 
Pentlandlte,  360 
Peplohte,  498 
PercyUte,  401 
Peridase,  411 
Pericline,  465 
Peridot,  511 
Peristerite,  465 
Perthitc,  460 
Perofskite,  586 
Perovskite,  586 
Perowskit,  586 
PetaUte,  455 
Petrified  wood,  406 
Petroleum,  646 
Petzite,  365 

PhaceUte,  Phacellite,  501 
Phacohte,  553 
Phaimacolite,  610 
Pharmacosiderite,  614 
Phenadte,  514 
Phengite,  561 
Philaddphite,  572 
Phihpstadite,  491 
Philhpite,  638 
PhilUpsite,  550 
Phlogopite,  565 
Phoenicite,  630 
Phcenicochroite,  630 
Pholerite,  578 
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PhoUdoUte  577 
Phosgenite,  4.50 
Phosphates,  592 
Phosphoferrite,  601 
Phosphorite,  596 
Phosphophyllite,  618 
Phosphors^,  v.  Stercorite 
Phosphosiderite,  610 
Phosphuranylite,  617 
Photicite,  485 

Phyllite,  567 

Fhysalite,  523 

Picite,  615 
Pickeringite,  637 

Picotite;  419 

Picroepidote,  532 

Picpolite,  573 

Picromerite,  637 

Picropharmacolite,  607 

Picrotitanite,  417 

Piedmontite,  532 

Pigeonite,  479 

PinokioUte,  620 

Pinguite,  582 

Finite.  562,  498 

Pinnoite,  622 

Pintadoite,  609 

Piotine,  576 

Pirssonite,  452 

Pisanite,  636 

PisoUte,  440 

Pistacite,  531 

Pistomesite,  443 

Pitchblende,  623 

Pittasphalt,  646 

Pitticite,  618 

Placodine,  362 

Plagioclase,  374 

Plagionite,  387 

Planch6ite,  515 

Planof  errite,  639 

Plasma,  405 

Plaster  of  Paris,  634 

Platina,  355 

Platiniridium,  355 

Platinum,  355 

Platinum,  arsenide,  379 

Plattnerite,  428 

Platynite,  385 

PlazoUte,  580 

Plenargyrite,  386 

Pleonaste,  419 

Plessite,  356 

Plumbago,  347 

Plumbogummite,  601 

Plombocalcite,  441 

Plumbojarosite,  640 

Plumboniobite,  592 

Plumbostib,  387 

Plumosite,  387 

PodoUte,  618 

Pochite,  545 

Polianite,  427 

PoUucite,  470 


Polyadelphite,  508 
Polyargite,  562 
Polyargyrite,  393 
Polyarsenite,  601 
Polybasite,  392 
Poly  erase.  591 
Polychroilite,  498 
Polydymite,  373 
Polyhatite,  637 
Polylithionite,  563 
Polymignite,  591 
Polysphserite,  598 
Ponite,  445 

Poonahlite,  v.  Scolecite 
Porpezite,  350 
Posepnyte,  646 
Potash  alum,  637 
Potassium  borate,  622 

chloride,  396 

nitrate,  619 

silicate,   457,    460,    469, 
560,  etc. 

sulphate,  624 
Potstone,  576 
Powellite,  643 
Prase,  405 
Praseolite,  498 
Prehnite,  534 
Preslite,  604 
Pribramite,  368 
Priceite,  621 
Priorite,  591 
Prismatine,  544 
Przibramite,  368 
Prochlorite,  571 
Prolectite,  538 
Prosopite,  402 
Protobastite,  473 
Proustite,  389 
Prussian  blue,  Native,  608 
Przibramite,  432 
Pseudoboleite,  401 
Pseudobrookite,  424 
Pseudocampylite,  598 
Pseudoleucite,  470 
Pseudomalachite,  605 
Pseudomeionite,  516 
Pseudomesolite,  557 
Pseudophillipsite,  550 
Pseudophite,  570 
Pseudosteatite,  579 
Pseudowollastonite,  483 
Psilomelane,  436 
Psittacimite,  604 
PtiloUte,  548 
Pucherite,  594 
Puflerite,  551 
Punamu,  482 
Purple  copper  ore,  374 
Purpurite,  610 
Puschkinite,  532 
Pycnite,  523 
I^cnochlorite,  571 
I^rargillite,  498 


Pyrargyrite,  389 
I^reneite,  508 
I^rgom,  477 
Pyrite,  377 

IVrites,  Arsenical,  v.  Arseno- 
pyrite,  381 

Capillary,  372 

Cockscomb,  380 

Copper,  374 

Iron,  377 

Mametic,  373 

Radiated,  380 

Spear,  380 

m,  394 

White  iron,  380 
Pyroaurite,  435 
Pyrobelonite,  604 
Psrrochlore,  587 
Pyrochroite,  ^5 
I^olusite,'430 
Pyromorphite,  597 
Pyrope,  507 
Pyrophanite,  418 
Pyrophosphorite,  606 
Pyrophyllite,  579 
Pyrophysalite,  523 
Pyroretinite,  646 
I^osclerite,  572 
Pyrosmalite,  515 
I^ostilpnite,  390 
Pyroxene,  474 
PtROXENB  Group,  470 
Pyroxmangite,  485 
P3rrrharsenite,  593 
Pyrrhite,  588 
Pyrrhotine,  373 
Pyrrhotite,  373 

Q 

Quartz,  403 

Quartzme,  407 

Quartzite,  406 

Quecksilber,    Gediegen,    v. 
Cinnabar 

Quecksilberhomerz,  v.  Calo- 
mel 

Quenstedtite,  637 

Quetenite,  640 

Quicksilver,  354 

Quisqueite,  347 

R 

Radelerz,  v.  Boumonite 
Radiated  pyrite,  380 
Radiotine,  573 
Rafaehte,  401 
Raimondite,  639 
Ralstonite,  402 
Ramirite,  604 
Rammelsbergite,  382 
Ranite,  558 
Raspite,  643 
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Ratfaite,  386 
Rauchquarz,     v.     Smoky 

Quartz 
Raumite,  498 
Realgar,  357 
Red  antimony,  v.  Kermesite 

chalk,  416 

copper  ore,  410 

hematite,  415 

iron  ore,  416 

lead  ore,  630 

ocher,  416 

silver  ore,  389 

zinc  ore,  411 
Reddingite,  607 
Reddle,  416 
Redingtonite,  639 
Rednithite,  366 
Reinite,  644 
Reissite,  549 
Remingtonite,  453 
Rensselaerite,  576 
Resin,  Mineral,  645 
Retinalite,  573 
Retinite,  645 
Retzbanyite,  385 
Retzian,  606 
Rezbanyite,  385 
Rhabdophanite,  609 
Rhffitizite,  527 
Rhagite,  617 
Rhodalose,  v.  Bieberite 
Rhodizite,  621 
Rhodochrome,  570 
Rhodochrosite,  444 
Rhodolite,  507 
Rhodonite,  484 
Rhodophyllite,  570 
Rhodotilite,  546 
Rhodusite,  493 
Rhonite,  494 
Rhomboclase,  641 
Rhyacolite,  458 
Riband  jasper,  406 
Richellite,  615 
Richterite,  489 
Rickardite,  362 
Ricolite,  573 
Riebeddte,  493 
Rinkite,  585 
Rinneite,  399 
Ripidolite,  569 
Risorite,  588 
RittinRerite,  393 
Rivaite,  4.55 
Riversideite,  546 
Rizopatronite,  361 
Rock  crystal,  405 

meal,  440 

milk,  440 

salt,  395 
Roeblingite,  498 
R6merite,  638 
Roeppcrite,  513 


Romanzovite,  507 

Romeite,  618 

Rdmerite,  638 

Rosasite,  449 

Rosch^rite,  616 

Roscoelite,  565 

Rose  quartz,  405 

Roselite,  607 

Rosenbuschite,  483 

Rosi6r6site,  610 

Rosite,  562 

Rosolite,  509 

Rothbleierz,  i;.  Crocoite 

Rothcisenerz,  Rotheisen^tein, 
V,  Hematite 

Rothgultigerz,     v.     Pyrarpy- 
rite 

Rothkupfererz,  v.  Cuprite 

Rothnickelkies,  v.  Niccolitc 

Rothoffite,  508 

Rothspiessglanzerz,    v.    Ker- 
mesite 

Rothzinkerz,  v.  Zincite 

Rowlandite,  529 

Rubelb'te,  542 

Rubicelle,  419 

Rubin,  419 

Ruby,  Almandine,  419 
Balas,  419 
Oriental,  413 
Spinel,  419 

Ruby  blende,  368 

Ruby  copper,  410 

Ruby  silver,  389 

Ruby  zinc,  368 

Ruin  marble,  440 

Rumanite,  645 

Rumpfite,  572 

Ruthenium  sulphide,  302 

Rutherfordine,  449 

Rutile,  427 


S 

Safflorite,  382 
Sagenite,  405,  427 
Sahlite,  477 
Sal  Ammoniac,  397 
Salite,  477 
Salmiak,  397 
Salmite,  567 
Salmonsite,  610 
Salt,  Rock,  395 
Saltpeter,  v.  Niter 
Salvadorite,  636 
Samarskite,  590 
Samir^site,  587 
Sammetblende,  432 
Samsonite,  390 
SandberRcrite,  391 
Sanguinite,  390 
Sanidine,  458 
Saphir  d'cau,  498 


Saponite,  576,  579 

Sapphire,  413 

Sapphlrine,  544 

Sarcolite,  518 

Sard,  405 

Sardonyx,  406 

Sarkinite,  601 

Sartorite,  385 

Sassolite,  435 

Satin  spar,  439,  634 

Saualpite,  530 

Saussurite.  350 

Scacchite,  399 

Scapolite,  516 

ScAPOLiTE  Group,  515 

Schafarzikite,  618 

Schalenblende,  368 

Schapbachit«,  387 

Schaumerde,  v.  Aphrite 

Schaumopal.  409 

Schaumspath,  v.  Aplirite 

Scheelbleispath,  v.  Stolzite 

Scheelite,  642 

Scheelspath,  t*.  Scheelite 

Scheererite,  645 

Schefiferite,  477 

Schertelite,  611 

Schiller-spar,  474 

Schirmerite,  386 

SchizoUte,  483 

Schlangenalabaster,  v.  Tripe- 
stone 

Schmirgel^  v.  Emery 

Schneidente,  552 

Schoenite,  637 

Schorlomite,  510 

Schorza,  531 

Schreibersite,  356 

Schrifterz,  Schhfttellur,  v. 
Svlvanite 

SchirStterite,  580 

Schuppenstein,  i*.  Lepidolite 

Schwartzembergite,  401 

Schwatzite,  391 

Schwefel  v.  Sulphur 

Schwefelkies,  v,  Pyrite 

Schwefelquecksiltler,  v.  Cin- 
nabar 

Schwerbleierz,  v.  Plattnerite 

Schwerspath,  v.  Barite 

Scleroclase,  v.  Sartorite 

Scolecite,  Scolezite,  557 

Scorodite,  609 

Scorza,  531 

Scovillite,  609 

Searlesite,  583 

Seebachite,  552 

Selenides,  364,  365 

Selenite,  634 

Selenites,  641 

Selenium,  344 

Selenquecksilber,  v.  Tienuin- 
nite 

Selensulphur,  348 
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Selenwismuthglaiui,  v.  Guan- 
juatite 

Selignuumite,  388 

Sellaite,  399 

S<Smdline,  584 

Semi-opal,  408 

Semseyite,  387 

Senaite,  418 

Senarmontite,  409 

Sepiolite,  576 

Serendibite,  545 

Sericite,  561 

Serpentine,  573 

Serpetrite,  638 

Sey bertite,  566 

Sbanyavslatey  436 

Shattuddte,  581 

Shepardite,  472 

Sheridanite,  571 

SheU  marble,  440 

Siberite,  542 

Sicklerite,  610 

Siderite,  443 

Sideronatrite,  639 

Siderophyllite,  564 

Siegenite,  374 

SilhKBT,  V,  Silver 

Silberamalgam,  v.  Amalgam 

Silberglams,  v.  Argentite 

Silberhomerz,    v.    Cerarj5y- 
rite 

Silex,  Silica,  403 

Silicates,  454 

Siliceous  sinter,  409 

Silicified  wood,  404 

Silicomagnesiofluorite,  545 

Silicon  oxide,  403,  407,  408 

SilUnumite,  526 

Silver,  352 

Silver  antimonide,  361 
arsenide,  362 
bismuthide,  362 
bromide,  397 
chlorides,  397 
iodide,  397 
selenide,  364 
sulphantimonites,    386, 

389 
sulpharsenite,  389 
sulphide,  364,  367 
sulpho-bismuthite,  386 
sulpho-germanate,  394 
teUuride,  362,  365,  382 

Silver  glance,  364 

Simetite,  645 

Simonyite,  637 

Sinopite,  5H0 

Si»iter,  SilireoiLs,  409 

SlpyUte,  588 

Siserskite,  355 

Sismondine,  Sismondite,  567 

Sisserskite,  Soo 

Sitaparite,  418 

Skapolith,  516 


Skemmatite,  436 
Skleroklas,  v.  Sartorite 
Skogbolite,  590 
Skutterodite,  380 
Smaltite,  378 
Smaragd,  v.  Emerald 
Smaragdite,  490 
Smectite,  579,  580 
Smegmatite^  579 
Smirgel,  v.  Emery 
Smithite,  386 
Smithsonite,  445,  539 
Smoky  quartz,  405 
Soapstone,  576 
Sobralite,  485 
Soda  alum,  637 
Soda-mesotj^pe,  557 
Soda  microchne,  461 
Soda  niter,  619 
Soda  orthoclase,  458 
Soda-sarcolite,  518 
Sodalite,  502 
Sodium  borate,  622 

carbonate,  452,  453 
hloride,  395 

fluoride,  399,  etc. 

nitrate,  619 

phosphate,  594,  etc. 

silicate,  464,  502,  554, 
556 

sulphate,    625:    hydrous 
632,  etc. 
Somervillite,  518 
Sonnenstein,  v.  Sunstone 
Soretite,  491 
Souesite,  356 
Soumansite,  614 
Spadaite,  577 
Spaerocobaltite,  446 
Spangolite,  631 
Spargclstein,     v.     Asparagus 

stone 
Spathic  iron,  443 
Spatheisenstein,  v,  Siderite 
Spear  pyrites,  380 
Speckstein,  v.  Steatite 
Specular  iron,  415 
Speerkies.  v,  Marcasite 
Si)eiskol)a]t,  v.  Smaltite 
Spencerite,  612 
Spessartine,  Spessartite,  507 
Speziaite,  491 
Sperrylite,  379 
Sphserite,  614 
Sphaerocobaltite,  446 
Sphalerite,  367 
Sphene,  5s:j 
Sphenomanganite,  432 
Spiauterite,  v.  Wurtzite 
Spinel,  419 
Spinel  ruby,  419 
Spinthere,  5S4 
Spodiophyllite,  572 
Spodiosite,  600 


Spodumene,  480 
Sporogelite,  434 
Spreustein,  556 
Sprodglanzerz,  v,  Polvbasite 
Sprodglaserz,  t*.  Polybasite 
Sprudelstein,  446 
Spurrite,  581 
StaflFelite,  596,  597 
Stalactite,  440 
Stalagmite,  440 
Stannite,  394 
Stassfurtite,  621 
Star-quartz,  405 

sapphire,  410 
Staurolite,  543 
Staurotide,  543 
Steatite,  576 
Steenstnipine,  496 
Steinheilite,  498 
Steinmannite,  363 
Steinmark,  v.  Lithomarge 
Steinsalz,  v.  Halite 
SteUerite,  558 
Stelznerite,  632 
Stephanite,  392 
Stercorite,  611 
Stembergite,  367 
Stewartite,  607 
Stibiconite,  410 
StibiotantaUte,  590 
Stibnite,  358 
Stichtite,  453 
Stilbite,  551,  548 
Stilpnochloran,  572 
Stilpnomelane,  572 
Stoffertite,  611 
Stokesite,  540 
Stolpenite,  579 
Stolzite,  643 
Strahlerz,  v.  Clinoclasite 
Strahlkies,  v.  Marcasite 
Strahlstein,  489 
Stratopeite,  485 
Stream  tin,  426 
Strengite,  610 
Strigovite,  572 
Stromeyerite,  366 
Strontianite,  447 
Strontianocalcite,  440 
Strontium  carbonate,  447 

silicate,  549 

sulphate,  627 
Struvite,  606 
Struverite,  427 
Stiitzite,  362 
Stylotypite,  388 
Succinic  acid,  645 
Succinite,  645,  507 
Sulff)borite,  623 
sulphantimonates,  393 
Sulphantimonites,  383 
sulpharsenates,  393 
sulpharsenites,  383 
Sulphates,  624 
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Sulphides,  357 
sulphobismuthites,  383 
Sulphoborite,  623 
SulphohaUte»  631 

SULPHOSTANNATES,  315 

Sulphur,  347 
Sulvanite,  393 
Sundtite,  385 
SuDstone,  466 
Susannite,  631 
Sussezite,  619 
Svabite,  598 
Syanbergite,  618 
Sydmodymite,  373 
Sylyanite,  382 
Sylvite,  396 
Symplesite,  608 
Synadelphite,  606 
Synchisite,  449 
Syngenite,  636 
Syntagmatite,  489 
Szaboite,  474 
Szaibelyite,  620 
Szechenyiite,  489 
Szmikite,  633 
Szomolnokite,  633 


Tabular  spar,  482 
Tachhydrite,  402 
Tachynydrite,    Tachydrite, 

402 
Taeniolite,  565 
Tsnite,  356 

Ts^elspath,  v.  Wollastonite 
TagUite,  612 
Talc,  575 

Talkeisenerz,  v.  Magnetite 
Talktriplite,  600 
Tallingite,  402 
Tallow,  Mineral,  645 
Tamanite,  607 
Tantalates,  587 
Tantalite,  588 
Tantalum,  349 
Tapalpite,  389 
TapioUte,  590 
Taramelllte,  498 
Tarbuttite,  604 
Tamowitzite,  446 
Tartarkaite,  583 
Tasmanite,  646 
Tayistoddte,  606 
Tawmanite,  532 
Taylorite,  624 
TeaUite,  394 
Tellur,  V.  Tellurium 
Tellurates,  641 
Tellurbismuth,  360 
Tellurblei,  v.  Altaite 
Tellurideh,  364  et  acq. 
Tellurite,  410 
Tellurites,  641 
Tellurium,  349 


Tellurium  oxide,  410 
Tellumickel,  t*.  Melonite 
Tellursilber,  v.  Hessite 
Tellurwismuth,    v,    Tetrady- 

mite 
Temiskamite,  372 
Tengerite,  454 
Tennantite,  391 
Tenorite,  412 
Tephroite,  513 
Terlinguaite,  401 
Termierite,  579 
Teschemacherite.  450 
Tesseralkies,  v.  SKutterudite 
Tetradymite,  360 
Tetrahedrite,  390 
Thal^nite,  529 
Thallite,  531 
Thallium  selenide,  365 
Thaumasite,  581 
Thenardite,  624 
Thermonatrite,  452 
Thermophyllite,  575 
Thinolite.  441 
Thiorsamte,  468 
Thomsenolite,  402 
Thomsonite,  557 
Thonerde,  v.  Aluminium 
Thorianite,  624 
Thorite,  522 

Thorium  silicate,  522,  540 
Thortyeitite,  529 
Thorogummite,  624 
Thulite,  530 
Thuringite,  571 
Tiemannite,  369 
Tiger-eve,  405 
TUasite',  601 
TUe  ore,  410 
Tilkerodite,  364 
Tin,  Native,  354 
Tin  borate,  620 

oxide,  425 

sulphide,  394 
Tin  ore.  Tin  stone,  425 
Tin  pyrites,  394 
Tincal,  622 
Tinkal,  622 
Tirohte,  612 
Tttanates,  583 
Titaneisen,  v.  Ilmenite 
Titanic  iron  ore,  417 
Titanite,  583 

Titaniumoxide,  427,  428,  429 
Titanomorphite,  584 
Toemebohnite,  540 
Topaz,  523 

Fabe,  405 

Oriental,  413 
Topazolite,  508 
Torbanite,  648 
Torbemite,  616 
Touchstone,  406 
Tourmaline,  540 


TraverseUite,  476 
Travertine,  440 
Trechmanite,  386 
Ttemolite,  489 
Trichalcite,  607 
Tridymite,  407 
Trigonite,  601 
Trimerite,  515 
Tripestone,  629 
Triphane,  480 
Triphyhne,  594 
TriphyUte,  594 
TripUte,  600 
Triploidite,  601 
Triploite,  409 
Trippkeite,  618 
Tripuhyite,  618 
Tritochorite,  604 
Tritomite,  496 
TrOgerite,  617 
Th>iUte,  373 
Trolleite,  614 
Trona,  453 
Troostite,  514 
TschefEldnite,   Tschewkinit, 

585 
Tschermjgite,  637 
Tsumebite,  604 
Tufa,  Calcareous,  440 
Tungsten  trioxide,  410 
Tungstenxte,  361 
Tungstite,  410 
Turanite,  604 
TurKite<433 
Turkis,  613 
Turmahn,  540 
Tumerite,  593 
Turquois,  Turquoise,  613 
Tychite,  450 
Tyrite,  588 
Tyrolite,  612 
Tysonite,  399 
lyuyamunite,  617 

U 
Uhligite,  428 
Uintahite,  Uintaite,  647 
Ulezite,  622 
UUmannite,  379 
UltrabasiteY  392 
Ultramarine,  503 
Umangite,  365 
Unionite,  530 
Uraconite,  641 
Uralite,  490 
Uranates,  623 
Uraninite,  623 
Uranite,  616 
Uranium  arsenate,  617 

carbonates,  454 

niobates,  590,  591 

phosphates,  616 

silicates,  581 

sulphate,  641 
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Uranmica^  616 
Uranocirate,  617 
Uranniobite,  623 
Uranophane,  581 
Uranopilite,  641 
Uranosphaerite,  624 
Uranospathite,  617 
Uranospinite,  617 
Uranothallite,  454 
Uranotil.  581 
Uranpecherz,  v.  Uraninite 
Urao,  453 
Urbanite,  477 
Urpethite,  645 
Urusite,  639 
Ussmgite,  470 
Utahite,  639 
Utahlite,  610 
Uvamte,  609 
Uvarovite,  Uwarowit,  508 


Vaalite,  487,  572 

Valencianite,  458 

Valentinite,  410 

Vanadinbleirerz,  v.  Vaoadin- 
ite 

Vanadinite,  598 

Vanadium  silicate,  565 

Vanfhoffite,  625 

Variegated  copper  ore,  374 

Varisdte,  610 

Vashegyite,  614 

Vauqueliziite,  630 

Vegasite,  638 

Velardeftite,  518 

Velvet  copper  ore,  v.  Lett- 
somite 

Venasquite,  568 

Venus-nairstone,  427 

Verd-antique,  573 

VERMiCULITES,  572 

Vermilion,  v.  Cinnabar 

Vemadskite,  638 

Vesuvianite,  519 

Veszelyite,  612 

Victorite,  472 

VUateite,  610 

Villamaninite,  379 

ViUiaumite,  396 

Viluite,  519 

Violan,  476 

Viridine,  525 

Vitreous  copper,  v.  Chalcocite 

silver,  v.  Argentite 
Vitriol,  Blue,  636 
Vitriolbleierz,  v.  Anglesite 
Vivianite,  608 
Vcelckerite,  596 
Voglianite,  641 
VogUte,  454 
Volborthite,  612 
Voltaite,  639 


Voltzite,  Voltzine,  383 
Vonsenite,  620 
Vorobyevite,  495 
Vrbaite,  386 

Vredenburgite,  418 
Vulpinite,  629 

W 

Wad,  436 
Wagnerite,  600 
WaUcente,  483 
Walpurgite,  617 
Waluewite,  567 
Wapplerite,  611 
Wardite,  614 
Waringtonite,  632 
Warrenite,  387 
Warwiddte,  621 
Washingtonite,  418 
Wassersapphir,  v.  lolite 
WavelUte,  612 
Webnerite,  385 
Websterite,  639 
WehrUte,  360 
Weibullite,  386 
Weibyeite,  449 
Weinbergerite,  494 
Weissbleierz,  v.  CerusBite 
Weissgiiltigerz,  v.  Freibergite 
Wellsite,  549 
Wemeritei  516 
Wheel  ore,  388 
Whewellite,  644 
White  antimony,  409 
White  arsenic,  409 

|i;amet,  v.  Leucite 

u-on  pyrites,  380 

lead  ore,  448 
Whitneyite,  362 
Wiikite,  591 
Wilkeite,  597 
^^lemite,  513 
Williamsite,  575 
WiUyamite,  379 
Wilsonite,  562 
Wiltshireite,  386 
Wiluite,  507,  520 
Winchite,  489 
Wiserine,  428 
Wismuth,  t;.  Bismujbh 
Wismuthantimonnickel- 

glanz,  V.  Kallilite 
Wismuthblende,  i;.  Eulytite 
Wismuthglanz,  v.  Bismuthin- 

ite 
Wismuthspath,  v,  Bismutite 
Withamite,  532 
Witherite,  447 
Wittichenite,  388 
Wocheinite,  434 
W5hlerite,  484 
Wolfachite,  382 
Wolframite,  641 
Wolfsbergite,  386 


Wolftonite,  435 

Wollastonite,  482 

Wolnyn,  626 

Wood,  Fossil,  Petrified,  406 

Wood  copper,  603 

Wood  opal,  409 

Wood  tin,  426 

W6rthite,  526 

Wulfenite,  643 

Wiirfelerz,  v.  Pharmacosider^ 

ite 
Wurtzite,  371 


Xalostocite,  509 
Xantharsenite,  601 
Xanthoconite,  393 
Xanthophyllite,  567 
Xanthosiderite,  433 
Xanthozenite,  614 
XenoUte,  526 
Xenotime»  592 


Yellow  copper  ore,  374 

lead  ore,  643 
Yenite,  538 
Yttergranat,  508 
YttriaUte,  529 
Yttrium  carbonate,  454 
Yttrium  niobates,  588,  etc, 

phosphates,  592,  601 

silicates,  529 
Yttrocerite,  402 
Yttrocolumbite,  v.  Yttrotan- 

talite,  590 
Yttrocrasite,  586 
Yttrofluorite,  399 
Yttrogununite,  624 
Yttrotantalite,  590 
Yukonite,  615 


Zamboninite,  582 
Zaxatite,  453 
Zeolftes,  547 
Zepharovichite,  610 
Zeunerite,  616 
Zeigelerz,  v.  Tile  ore 
Zeophyllite,  546 
2^3rringite,  446 
Zietrisucite,  645 
Zinc.349 

Red  Oxide  of,  411 
Zinc  aliuninate,  420 

arsenates,  604,  609 

carbonates,  445 

oxide,  411.  420 

oxysulphide,  383 

phosphate,  607 

silicates,  513,  539,  540 
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Zinc,  sulphates,  630,  635 
sulphides,  367,  371 
vanadate,  604 

Zinc  blende,  367 

Zinc  ore.  Red,  441 

Zincorodochrosite,  445 

Zincaluminite,  640 

Zindte,  411 

Zinckenite,  385 

Zincocalcite,  441 


Zinkblende,  t^.  Sphalerite 
Zinkenite,  385 
Zinkosite,  630 
Zinkspath,  t;.  Smithsonite 
Zinnerz,  425 
Zinnkies,  v,  Stannite 
Zinnober,  v.  Cinnabar 
Zinnstein,  425 
Zinnwaldite,  563 
Zippeite,  641 


Zircon,  520 
Zirconium  dioxide,  428 

silicate,  520,  484 
Zirkelite,  428 
Zoisite,  530 
Zorgite,  365 
Zunyite,  505 
Zurlite,  518 
Zwieselite,  500 
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